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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

FROM  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  TRUCE,  FOURTEEN  |Y£ARS 
BEFORE  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR,  DOWN  TO  THE 
BLOCKADE  OF  POTID^A,  IN  THE  YEAR  BEFORE  THE 
PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

JL  HE  judicial  alterations  effected  at  Athens  by  Pe-  Personal 
riklds  and  EphialtSs,  described  in  the  preceding  nowpreva- 
chapter,  gave  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  SeH^e!-^ 
direct  jury  functions  and  an  active  interest  in  the  "cna  ^'cm 
constitution,  such  as  they  had  never  before  enjoyed ;  pJ^^^^ 
the  change  being  at  once  a  mark  of  previous  growth  again ««-  . 
of  democratical  sentiment  during  the  past,  and  a  maritime, 
cause  of  its  farther  development  during  the  future,  thirty  ^ 
The  Athenian  people  were  at  this  time  ready  for  J^^[ 
personal  exertion  in  all  directions.     Military  service 
on  land  or  sea  was  not  less  conformable  to  their 
dispositions  than  attendance  in  the  ekklesia  or  in 
the  dikastery  at  home.    The  naval  service  espe- 
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cially  was  prosecuted  with  a  degree  of  assiduity 
which  brought  about  continual  improvement  in  skill 
and  efficiency  ;  while  the  poorer  citizens,  of  whom  it 
chiefly  consisted,  were  more  exact  in  obedience  and 
discipline  than  any  of  the  more  opulent  persons 
from  whom  the  infantry  or  the  cavalry  were  drawn*. 
The  maritime  multitude,  in  addition  to  self-confi- 
dence and  courage,  acquired  by  this  laborious  train- 
ing an  increased  skill,  which  placed  the  Athenian 
navy  every  year  more  and  more  above  the  rest  of 
Greece,     And  the  perfection  of  this  force  became 
the  more  indispensable  as  the  Athenian  empire  was 
now  again  confined  to  the  sea  and  seaport  towns ; 
the  reverses  immediately  preceding  the  thirty  years' 
truce  having  broken  up  all  Athenian  land  ascend- 
ency over  Megara,  Boeotia,  and  the  other  conti- 
nental territories  adjoining  to  Attica. 
chio«,  sa-        The  maritime  confederacy— originally  commenced 
]utbo8        at  Delos  under  the  headship  of  Athens,  but  with  a 
SVoniT^     common  synod  and  deliberative  voice  on  the  part 
of  AthcM,    ^^  ^^^^  member — had  now  become  transformed  into 
S>Sur'*"*  a  confirmed  empire  on.  the  part  of  Athens,  over  the 
the^M^nai  remaining  states  as  foreign  dependencies;  all  of 
r»teiof~      them  rendering  tribute  except  Chios,  Samos,  and 
Kst^f^^  Lesbos.    These  three  still  remained  on  their  origi- 
Sbtt^?*   nal  footing  of  autonomous  allies,  retaining  their 
armed  force,  ships  and  fortifications,  with  the  obli- 
gation of  furnishing  military  and  naval  aid  when 
required,  but  not  of  paying  tribute.     The  discon- 
tinuance of  the  deliberative  synod,  however,  had 
deprived  them  of  their  original  security  against  the 
encroachments  of  Athens.    I  have  already  stated 

*  Xenophon,  Memorab.  Hi.  5^  18. 
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generally  the  steps  (we  do  not  know  them  in  detail) 
whereby  this  important  change  was  brought  about, 
gradually  and  without  any  violent  revolution-— for 
even  the  transfer  of  the  common  treasure  from 
Delos  to  Athens,  which  was  the  most  palpable  sym« 
bol  and  evidence  of  the  change,  was  not  an  act  of 
Athenian  violence,  since  it  was  adopted  on  the 
proposition  of  the  Samians.  The  change  resulted 
in  fact  almost  inevitably  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  from  the  eager  activity  of  the 
Athenians  contrasted  with  the  backwardness  and 
aversion  to  personal  service  on  the  part  of  the  allies. 
We  must  recollect  that  the  confederacy,  even  in 
its  original  structure,  was  contracted  for  perma* 
nent  objects,  and  was  permanently  binding  by  the 
vote  of  its  majority,  like  the  Spartan  confederacy, 
upon  every  individual  member  \  It  was  destined 
to  keep  out  the  Persian  fleet,  and  to  maintain  the 
police  of  the  ^gean.  Consistently  with  these  ob« 
jects,  no  individual  member  could  be  allowed  to 
secede  from  the  confederacy,  and  thus  to  acquire 
the  benefit  of  protection  at  the  cost  of  the  remain* 
der:  so  that  when  Naxos  and  other  members  ac- 
tually did  secede,  the  step  was  taken  as  a  revolt, 
and  Athens  only  performed  her  duty  as  president 
of  the  confederacy  in  reducing  them.  By  every 
such  reduction,  as  well  as  by  that  exchange  of  per- 
sonal service  for  money-payment,  which  most  of 
the  allies  voluntarily  sought,  the  power  of  Athens 
increased,  until  at  length  she  found  herself  with  an 

*  Thucyd.  v.  30 :  about  the  Spartan  confederacy — €lperi}uyov,  Kvpiov 
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irresistible  navy  in  the  midst  of  disarmed  triba- 
taries,  none  of  whom  could  escape  from  her  con* 
Btraioing  power, — and  mistress  of  the  sea,  the  use 
of  which  was  indispensable  to  them.  The  synod 
of  Delos,  even  if  it  had  not  before  become  partially 
deserted,  must  have  ceased  at  the  time  when  the 
treasure  was  removed  to  Athens — probably  about 
460  B.C.,  or  shortly  afterwards. 
Athens  The  relations  between  Athens  and  her  allies  were 

took  no 

paini  to  in-  thus  materially  changed,  by  proceedings  which  gra* 
laiiM  miih    dually  evolved  themselves  and  followed  one  upon 
^romrnon'    the  othcr  without  any  preconcerted  plan.     She  be- 
LeverthlT     camc  an  imperial  or  despot  city,  governing  an  ag- 
iSu  latere    S'^^S^^^   ^^  dependent  subjects,  all    without  their 
gainen  by    Qwu  actlve  coucurreuce,  and  in  many  cases  doubt* 
tinuuce  of  less  Contrary  to  their  own  sense  of  political  right, 
her  empire,  j^  ^^  ^^^  Hkcly  that  they  should  conspire  unani- 
mously to  break  up  the  confederacy,  and  discon* 
tinue  the  collection  of  contribution  from  each  of 
the  members ;  nor  would  it  have  been  at  all  de^ 
sirable  that  they  should  do  so :  for  while  Greece 
generally  would  have  been  a  great  loser  by  such  a 
proceeding,  the  allies  themselves  would  have  been 
the  greatest  losers  of  all,  inasmuch  as  they  would 
have  been  exposed  without  defence  to  the  Persian 
and  Phoenician  fleets.      But  the  Athenians  com* 
mitted  the  capital  fault  of  taking  the  whole  alliance 
into  their  own  hands,  and  treating  the  allies  purely 
as  subjects,  without  seeking  to  attach  them  by  any 
form  of  political  incorporation  or  collective  meet- 
ing and  discussion — without  taking  any  pains  to 
maintain  community  of  feeling  or  idea  of  a  joint 
interest — without    admitting  any  control,  real  or 
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even  pretended,  over  themselves  •  as  managers. 
Had  they  attempted  to  do  this,  it  might  have  proved 
difficult  to  accomplish, — so  powerful  was  the  force 
of  geographical  dissemination,  the  tendency  to  iso- 
lated civic  life,  and  the  repugnance  to  any  perma- 
nent extramural  obligations,  in  every  Grecian  com- 
munity. But  they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever 
made  the  attempt.  Finding  Athens  exalted  by  cir- 
cumstances to  empire,  and  the  allies  degraded  into 
subjects,  the  Athenian  statesmen  grasped  at  the 
exaltation  as  a  matter  of  pride  as  well  as  profit\ 
Even  Perikl^s,  the  most  prudent  and  far-sighted 
of  them,  betrayed  no  consciousness  that  an  empire 
without  the  cement  of  some  all-pervading  interest 
or  attachment,  although  not  practically  oppressive, 
must  nevertheless  have  a  natural  tendency  to  become 
more  and  more  unpopular,  and  ultimately  to  crum- 
ble in  pieces.  Such  was  the  course  of  events  which, 
if  the  judicious  counsels  of  Perikl^s  had  been  fol- 
lowed,  might  have  been  postponed,  though  it  could 
not  have  been  averted. 

Instead  of  trying  to  cherish  or  restore  the  feel-  coaceptioa 
ings  of  equal  alliance,  Periklds  formally  disclaimed  LAtben^ 
it.     He  maintained  that  Athens  owed  to  her  sub-  cUy|"win^ 
ject  allies  no  account  of  the  money  received  from  f^he^^^. 
them,  so  long  as  she  performed  her  contract  by  ject  allies; 

1  .  in.  ,  .         .    .  who,  on 

keepmg  away  the  Persian  enemy  and  mamtammg  their  part, 
the  safety  of  the  iEgean  waters^.     This  was,  as  he  dleweand 
represented,  the  obligation  which  Athens  had  un-  *'**»"^* 
dertaken;  and  provided  it  were  faithfully  discharged, 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  63.  rrjs  di  irSKtas  vnas  tUus  r^  rifiK^Lo)  dn6  rov 
HpXtiVf  fir€p  diravTfs  ayaKktaOt,  fioijOtlv,  koX  fiff  (fivyttv  rois  noyovs,  fj 
fiffSi  rat  rtiiits  diw/cciv,  &c.  ^  Plutarch,  Periklls^  c.  12. 
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the  allies  had  no  right  to  ask  questions  or  exercise 
control.  That  it  was  faithfully  discharged  no  one 
could  deny.  No  ship  of  war  except  from  Athens 
and  her  allies  was  ever  seen  between  the  eastern 
and  western  shores  of  the  iBgean.  An  Athenian 
fleet  of  sixty  triremes  was  kept  on  duty  in  these 
waters,  chiefly  manned  by  Athenian  citizens,  and 
beneficial  as  well  from  the  protection  afforded  to 
commerce  as  for  keeping  the  seaman  in  constant 
pay  and  training  \  And  such  was  the  effective  su- 
perintendence maintained,  that  in  the  disastrous 
period  preceding  the  thirty  years'  truce,  when 
Athens  lost  Megara  and  Boeotia,  and  with  difficulty 
recovered  Eubcea,  none  of  her  numerous  maritime 
subjects  took  the  opportunity  to  revolt. 

The  total  of  these  distinct  tributary  cities  is  said 
to  have  amounted  to  1000,  according  to  a  verse  of 
Aristophanes^,  which  cannot  be  under  the  truth, 
though  it  may  well  be,  and  probably  is,  greatly 
above  the  truth.  The  total  annual  tribute  collected 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
probably  also  for  the  years  preceding  it,  is  given  by 
ThucydidSs  at  about  600  talents.  Of  the  sums  paid 
by  particular  states,  however,  we  have  little  or  no 
information^.    It  was  placed  under  the  superintend- 

»  Plutaxch,  Perikl^s,  c.  11.  '  Aristophan.  Vesp.  70/. 

'  The  island  of  Kyth^ra  was  conquered  by  the  Athenians  from 
Sparta  in  425  B.C.,  and  the  annual  tribute  then  imposed  upon  it  was 
four  talents  (Thucyd.  iv.  67).  In  the  luscriptiou  No.  143,  ap.  Boeekh 
Corp.  Inscr.,  we  find  some  names  enumerated  of  tributary  towns  with 
the  amount  of  tribute  opposite  to  each,  but  the  stone  is  too  much  da- 
maged to  give  us  much  information.  Tyrodiza  in  Thrace  paid  1000 
drachms :  some  other  towns,  or  junctions  of  towns,  net  clearly  discer- 
nible, are  rated  at  1000,  2000,  3000  drachms,  one  talent>  and  even  ten 
talents.    This  inscription  must  be  anterior  to  413  B.C.,  when  the  tri* 
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ence  of  the  Hellenotamiee ;  originally  officers  of 
the  confederacy,  but  now  removed  from  Delos  to 

bute  was  converted  into  a  five  per  cent,  duty  upon  imports  and  exports: 
see  Boeckh,  Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  and  his  notes  upon  the  above-* 
mentioned  Inscription. 

It  was  the  practice  of  Athens  not  always  to  rate  each  tributary  city 
separately,  but  sometimes  to  join  several  in  one  collective  rating ;  pro- 
bably each  responsible  for  the  rest.  This  seems  to  have  provoked  oc- 
casional remonstrances  from  the  allies,  in  some  of  whidi  the  rhetor 
Antipho  was  employed  to  fiimish  the  speech  which  the  complainants 
pronounced  before  the  dikastery :  see  Antipho  ap.  Harpokration,  v. 
*Air6ra$is — SvvreXciff.  It  is  greatiy  to  be  lamented  that  the  orations 
composed  by  Antipho  for  the  Samothrakians  and  Lindians  (the  latter 
inhabiting  one  of  the  three  separate  towns  in  the  island  of  Rhodes) 
have  not  been  preserved. 

Since  my  last  edition,  M.  Boeckh  has  pubUshed  a  second  edition  of 
his  Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians,  with  valuable  additions  and 
enlai^ments.  Among  the  latter  are  included  several  Inscriptions 
(published  also  for  the  most  part  in  Rangab^'s  Antiquity  Hell^ques) 
recently  found  at  Athens,  and  illustrating  the  tribute  raised  by  ancient 
Athens  from  her  subject-aUies.  M.  Boeckh  has  devoted  more  than 
half  his  second  volume  (from  p.  369  to  p.  747)  to  an  elaborate  eonunen* 
tary  for  the  elucidation  of  these  documents. 

Had  it  been  our  good  fortune  to  recover  these  Inscriptions  complete, 
we  should  have  acquired  important  and  authentic  information  respect- 
ing the  Athenian  Tribute-system.  But  they  are  very  imperfectly  legible, 
and  require  at  every  step  conjectural  restoration  as  well  as  conjectural 
interpretation.  To  extract  firom  them  a  consistent  idea  of  the  entire 
system,  M.  Boeckh  has  recourse  to  several  hypotheses,  which  appear 
to  me  more  ingenious  than  convincing. 

The  stones  (or  at  least  several  among  them)  form  a  series  of  records, 
belonging  to  successive  years  or  other  periods,  inscribed  by  the  Thirty 
Logistae  or  Auditors  (Boeckh,  p.  584).  The  point  of  time  from  which 
they  begin  is  not  positively  determinable.  Rangab^  supposes  it  to  be 
Olymp.  82.  1.  (452  b.c),  while  Boeckh  puts  it  hiter-^Olymp.  83.  2. 
B.C.  447,  (p*  594-596).    They  reach  down,  in  his  opinion,  to  B.C.  406. 

As  to  the  amount  of  tribute  demanded  from  or  paid  by  the  allies, 
collectively  or  individually,  nothing  certain  appears  to  me  obtainable 
from  these  Inscriptions;  which  vaiy  surprisingly  (as  Boeckh  observes 
p.  615,  626,  628,  646)  in  the  sums  placed  opposite  to  the  same  name. 
We  learn  however  something  about  the  classification  of  the  subject- 
allies.  They  were  distributed  under  five  general  heads, — 1.  Karian 
Tribute.  2.  Ionic  Tribute.  3.  Insular  Tribute.  4.  HeUespontine 
Tribute.  5.  Thracian  Tribute.  Under  the  first  head,  Karian,  we 
find  specified  62  names  of  cities;  under  the  second,  Ionic,  42  names.; 
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Athens,  and  acting  altogether  as  an  Athenian 
treasury-board.  The  sum  total  of  the  Athenian 
revenue^  from  all  sources,  including  this  tribute,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  is  stated  by 
Xenophon  at  1000  talents.  Customs,  harbour  and 
market-dues,    receipts    from   the    silver- mines    at 

under  the  thirds  Ixmilar,  41 ;  under  the  fourth,  Hellespontme,  50; 
under  the  fifth,  Thracian,  6S.  The  total  of  these,  (with  the  addition 
of  four  undecypherable  names  not  aggregated  to  either  daw)  makes 
267  names  of  tributary  cities  (Boeckh,  p.  611).  Undoubtedly  all  the 
names  of  tributaries  are  not  here  included.  Boeckh  supposes  that  an 
approximation  to  the  actual  total  may  be  made,  by  adding  one  fifth 
more,  making  in  all  334  tributaries  (p.  663).  This  shows  a  probable 
minimum,  but  little  more. 

Allusion  is  made  in  the  Inscriptions  to  certain  diflerences  in  the 
mode  of  assessment.  Some  are  self-assessed  cities,  irtSXcir  avrai  ffwpw 
ra^dfuvat — others  are  cities  inscribed  by  private  individuals  on  the  tri- 
bute roll,  ir6kus  As  ol  16i&tcU  fWypa^fov  if>6po¥  i^fttip  (p.  61S4>16). 
These  two  heads  (occurring  in  three  different  Inscriptions)  seem  to 
point  to  a  date  not  long  after  the  first  establishment  of  the  tribute.  It 
appears  that  the  Athenian  kleruchs  or  outlying  citizens  were  numbered 
among  the  tributaries,  and  were  assessed  (as  far  as  can  be  made  out) 
at  the  highest  rate  (p.  631). 

There  are  a  few  Inscriptions  in  which  the  sum  placed  opposite  to 
the  name  of  each  city  is  extremely  high;  but  in  general  the  sum  recorded 
is  so  small,  that  Boeckh  affirms  it  not  to  represent  the  whole  tribute  as- 
sessed, but  only  that  small  fraction  of  it  (according  to  him  -i\js)  which 
was  paid  over  as  a  compliment  of  perquisite  to  the  goddess  Ath^n^. 
His  hypothesis  on  this  subject  rests,  in  my  judgement,  upon  no  good 
proof,  nor  can  I  think  that  these  Inscriptions  at  all  help  us  to  discover 
the  actual  aggregate  of  tribute  raised.  He  speaks  too  emphatically 
about  the  heavy  pressure  of  it  upon  the  allies.  Nothing  in  Thucydid^ 
warrants  this  belief;  moreover,  we  know  distinctly  from  him  that  until 
the  year  413  B.C.,  the  total  tribute  was  something  not  so  much  as  5 
per  cent,  upon  imports  and  exports  (Thucyd.  vii.  28).  How  much  less 
it  was  we  do  not  know;  but  it  certainly  did  not  reach  that  point.  Mit- 
ford  seems  struck  with  the  lightness  of  the  tax  (see  a  note  in  the  next 
volume  of  this  History,  ch.  Ixi.  p.  489).  It  is  possible  that  the  very 
high  assessments,  which  appear  on  a  few  of  the  stones  appended  to 
some  names  of  insular  tributaries,  may  refer  to  a  date  later  than  4 13  B.C. 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  war,  when  Athens  was  struggling  under 
the  most  severe  pressure  and  peril  (Boeckh,  p.  547  9eq.). 

^  Xenophon,  Auab.  vii.  I.  27.  ov  iiuov  ;(cX/»y  raXavrwy:  compare 
Boeckh,  Public.  Econ.  of  Athens,  b.  iii.  ch.  T,  15,  19. 
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Laurium,  rents  of  public  property,  fines  from  judi- 
cial sentences,  a  tax  per  head  upon  slaves,  the  an- 
nual payment  made  by  each  metie,  &c.,  may  have 
made  up  a  larger  sum  than  400  talents ;  which 
sum,  added  to  the  600  talents  from  tribute,  would 
make  the  total  named  by  Xenophon.  But  a  verse 
of  Aristophanes*  during  the  ninth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (b.c.  422)  gives  the  general 
total  of  that  time  as  *'  nearly  2000  talents  :*'  this  is 
in  all  probability  much  above  the  truth,  though  we 
may  reasonably  imagine  that  the  amount  of  tribute- 
money  levied  upon  the  allies  had  been  augmented 
during  the  interval.  I  think  that  the  alleged  du- 
plication of  the  tribute  by  Alkibiad^s,  which  Thucy- 
didds  nowhere  notices,  is  not  borne  out  by  any 
good  evidence,  nor  can  I  believe  that  it  ever  reached 
the  sum  of  1200  talents®.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  Athenian  budget, 

*  Aristopban.  Vesp.  660.  raXavr  ryyvf  d((TX(Xta. 

'  Very  excellent  writers  on  Athenian  antiquity  (Boeckh^  Public 
EcoB.  of  Athens,  c.  15,  19,  b.  iii.;  Schomann,  Antiq.  J.  P.  Att.  sect. 
Ixxiv.;  R.  F.  Hermann,  Gr.  Staatsalterthiimer,  sect.  157:  compare 
however  a  passage  in  Boeckh,  ch.  17,  p.  421,  Eng.  transl.,  where  he 
seems  to  be  of  an  opposite  opinion)  accept  this  statement,  that  the  tri- 
bute levied  by  Athens  upon  her  allies  was  doubled  some  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (at  which  time  it  was  600 
talents),  and  that  it  came  to  amount  to  1200  talents.  Nevertheless,  I 
cannot  follow  them,  upon  evidence  no  stronger  than  iBschinSs  (Fals. 
Leg.  c.  54.  p.  301),  AndokidSs  (De  Pace,  c.  1.  s.  9),  and  Pseudo-Ando- 
kidSs,  cont.  Alkib.  s.  11. 

Both  Andokidds,  and  iEschin^s  who  seems  to  copy  him,  profess  to 
furnish  a  general  but  brief  sketch  of  Athenian  history  for  the  century 
succeeding  the  Persian  invasion.  But  both  are  so  full  of  historical 
and  chronological  inaccuracies,  that  we  can  hardly  accept  their  author- 
ity, when  opposed  by  any  negative  probabilities,  as  sufficient  for  an  im- 
portant matter  of  fact.  In  a  note  on  the  chapter  immediately  preceding 
I  have  already  touched  upon  their  extraordinary  looseness  of  statement 
— ^pointed  out  by  various  commentators,  among  them  particuhrly  by 
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however,  prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  know 
that  during  the  larger  part  of  the  administration 

Mr.  Fynes  Clinton:  tee  above,  chap.  ilv.  note*,  p.  413-415  in  the 
preceding  Tolume. 

The  assertion  that  the  tribute  from  the  Athenian  allies  was  raised 
to  a  sum  of  1200  talents  annually,  comes  to  us  only  from  these  ora- 
tors as  original  witnesses ;  and  in  them  it  forms  part  of  a  tissue  f]^ 
statements  alike  confused  and  incorrect.  But  against  it  we  hnye  m 
powerful  negative  argument — the  perfect  silence  of  Thucydid^.  Is 
it  possible  that  that  historian  would  have  omitted  all  notice  of  a  step 
so  very  important  in  its  effects,  if  Athens  had  really  adopted  it?  He 
mentions  to  us  the  commutation  by  Athens  of  the  tribute  from  her  al- 
lies into  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  payable  by  them  on  their  exports  and 
imports  (vii.  28) — ^this  was  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  war---413  B.C. 
But  anything  like  the  duplication  of  the  tribute  all  at  onoe»  would 
have  altered  much  more  materially  the  relations  between  Athens  and 
her  allies,  and  would  have  constituted  in  the  minds  of  the  latter  a  sub- 
stantive grievance  such  as  to  aggravate  the  motive  for  revolt  in  a  man* 
ner  which  Thucydid^  could  hardly  fail  to  notice.  The  orator  .fisdiinAs 
refers  the  augmentation  of  the  tribute,  up  to  1200  talents,  to  the  time 
succeeding  the  peace  of  Nikias :  M.  Boeckh  (Public  Econ.  of  Athens, 
b.  iii.  ch.  16-19,  p.  400-434)  supposes  it  to  have  taken  plaee  eariier 
than  the  representation  of  the  Vespse  of  Aristophan^,  that  is,  about 
three  years  before  that  peace,  or  4^  e.g.  But  thb  would  have  been 
just  before  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Brasidas  into  Thrace,  and  his 
success  in  exciting  revolt  among  the  dependencies  of  Athens.  Now  if 
Athens  had  doubled  her  tribute  upon  all  the  allies,  just  before  that  ex- 
pedition, Thucydidds  could  not  have  omitted  to  mention  it,  as  increasing 
the  chances  of  success  to  Brasidas,  and  helping  to  determine  the  reso- 
solutions  of  the  Akanthians  and  others,  which  were  by  no  means  adopted 
unanimously  or  without  hesitatian,  to  revolt. 

In  reference  to  the  Oration  to  which  I  here  refer  as  that  <^  Paeudo- 
Andokidds  against  Alkibiad^s,  I  made  some  remarks  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  this  History  (vol.  iv.  ch.  xxxi.  p.  203),  tending  to  show  it  to  be 
spurious  and  of  a  time  considerably  later  than  that  to  which  it  purports 
to  belong.  I  will  here  add  one  other  remark,  which  appears  to  me  de- 
cisive, tending  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  oration  professes  to  be  delivered  in  a  contest  of  ostracism  be- 
tween Nikias,  Alkibiades,  and  the  speaker.  One  of  the  three  (he  says) 
must  necessarily  be  ostracised,  and  the  question  is  to  determine  which 
of  the  three  :  accordingly  the  speaker  dwells  upon  many  topics  calcu- 
lated to  raise  a  bad  impression  of  Alkibiadls,  and  a  favourable  impres- 
sion of  himself. 

Among  the  accusations  against  Alkibiad^,  one  is,  that  after  having 
recommended  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  that  the  inhabitants  of 
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of  PeriklSs,  the  revenue  including  tribute  was  so 
managed  as  to  leave  a  large  annual  surplus  ;  inso- 
much that  a  treasure  of  coined  money  was  accumu- 
lated in  the  Acropolis  during  the  years  preceding 
the  Peloponnesian  war — which  treasure  when  at  its  l^^^^  ^,f 
maximum  reached  the  sreat  sum  of  9700  talents  rcvenueiaid 

"  ^  by  *na  ac- 

(—  £2,230,000),  and  was  still  at  6000  talents,  after  cumulated 
a  serious  drain  for  various  purposes,  at  the  moment  dunng  the 

years  pre- 
ceding the 
Melos  should  be  sold  as  slaves,  he  had  himself  purchased  a  Melian   Peloponne- 
woman  among  the  captives,  and  had  had  a  son  by  her :  it  was  criminal   ^*^"  ^*'' 
(argues  the  speaker)  to  beget  ofispring  by  a  woman  whose  relations  he 
had  contributed  to  cause  to  be  put  to  death,  and  whose  city  he  had 
contributed  to  ruin  (c.  8). 

Upon  this  argument  I  do  not  here  touch,  any  farther  than  to  bring 
out  the  point  of  chronology.  The  speech,  if  delivered  at  all,  must  have 
been  delivered,  at  the  earliest,  nearly  a  year  after  the  capture  of  Melos 
by  the  Athenians :  it  may  be  of  later  date,  but  it  cannot  possibly  be 
earUer. 

Now  Melos  surrendered  in  the  winter  immediately  preceding  the 
great  expedition  of  the  Athenians  to  Sicily  in  415  B.C.,  which  expedi- 
tion sailed  about  midsummer  (Thucyd.  v.  116;  vi.  30).  Nikias  and 
Alkibiadds  both  went  as  commanders  of  that  expedition :  the  latter  was 
recalled  to  Athens  for  trial  on  the  charge  of  impiety  about  three  months 
afterwards,  but  escaped  in  the  way  home,  was  condemned  and  sentenced 
to  banishment  in  his  absence,  and  did  not  return  to  Athens  until  407 
B.C.,  long  after  the  death  of  Nikias,  who  continued  in  command  of  the 
Athenian  armament  in  Sicily,  enjoying  the  full  esteem  of  his  country- 
men, until  its  complete  failure  and  ruin  before  Syracuse — and  who 
perished  himself  afterwards  as  a  Syracusan  prisoner. 

Taking  these  circumstances  together,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that 
there  never  can  have  been  any  time,  ten  months  or  more  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Melos,  when  Nikias  and  Alkibiadds  couid  have  been  exposed  to 
a  vote  of  ostracism  at  Athens.  The  thing  is  absolutely  impossible :  and 
the  oration  in  which  such  historical  and  chronological  incompatibilities 
are  embodied,  must  be  spurious ;  furthermore  it  must  have  been  com- 
posed long  after  the  pretended  time  of  delivery,  when  the  chronological, 
series  of  events  had  been  forgotten. 

I  may  add  that  the  story  of  this  duplication  of  the  tribute  by  Alki- 
biades  is  virtually  contrary  to  the  statement  of  Plutarch,  probably  bor- 
rowed firom  .£schinds,  who  states  that  the  demagogues  gradually  in- 
creased (leor^  iwcp6v)  the  tribute  to  1300  talents  (Plutarch,  Aristeid. 
4,.  24). 
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when  that  war  began\  This  system  of  public  eco- 
nomy, constantly  laying  by  a  considerable  sum  year 
after  year — ^in  which  Athens  stood  alone,  since  none 
of  the  Peloponnesian  states  had  any  public  reserve 
whatever*,  goes  far  of  itself  to  vindicate  Perikl6s 
from  the  charge  of  having  wasted  the  public  money 
in  mischievous  distributions  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining popularity ;  and  also  to  exonerate  the  Athe- 
nian Demos  from  that  reproach  of  a  greedy  appe- 
tite for  living  by  the  public  purse  which  it  is  com- 
mon to  advance  against  them.  After  the  death  of 
Kimon,  no  farther  expeditions  were  undertaken 
against  the  Persians.  Even  for  some  years  before 
his  death,  not  much  appears  to  have  been  done. 
The  tribute  money  thus  remained  unexpended,  and 
kept  in  reserve,  as  the  presidential  duties  of  Athens 
prescribed,  against  future  attack,  which  might  at 
any  time  be  renewed. 
Pride  felt  Though  wc  do  uot  kuow  the  exact  amount  of  the 
ddiensTn"  Other  sourccs  of  Athenian  revenue,  however,  we 
^wwof"**  know  that  tribute  received  from  allies  was  the 
their  city,     jargest  item  in  it^.     And   altogether  the  exercise 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  13. 

3  Thucyd.  i.  80.  The  foresight  of  the  Athenian  people,  in  abstaining 
from  immediate  use  of  public  money  and  laying  it  up  for  future  wants, 
would  be  still  more  conspicuously  demonstrated,  if  the  statement  of 
^schin^s  the  orator  were  true,  that  they  got  together  7000  talents  be- 
tween the  peace  of  Nikias  and  the  Sicilian  expedition.  M.  Boeckh  be- 
lieves this  statement,  and  says,  "  It  is  not  impossible  that  1000  talents 
might  have  been  laid  by  every  year,  as  the  amount  of  tribute  received 
was  so  considerable"  (Public  Economy  of  Athens,  ch.  xx,  p.  446,  £ng. 
Trans.).  I  do  not  believe  the  statement :  but  M.  Boeckh  and  others, 
who  do,  ought  in  flEumess  to  set  it  against  the  many  remarks  which 
they  pass  in  condemnation  of  the  democratical  prodigality. 

^  Thucyd.  i.  122-143;  ii.  13.  The  iremyicoax^,  or  duty  of  two  per 
cent,  upon  imports  and  exports  at  the  Peirseus,  produced  to  the  state  a 
revenue  of  thirty-six  talents  in  the  year  in  which  it  was  farmed  by  An- 
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of  empire  abroad  became  a  prominent  feature  in 
Athenian  life,  and  a  necessity  to  Athenian  senti- 
ment,  not  less  than  democracy  at  home.  Athens 
was  no  longer,  as  she  had  been  once,  a  single  city, 
with  Attica  for  her  territory.  She  was  a  capital  or 
imperial  city — a  despot-city,  was  the  expression 
used  by  her  enemies,  and  even  sometimes  by  her 
own  citizens^ — with  many  dependencies  attached 
to  her,  and  bound  to  follow  her  orders.  Such  was 
the  manner  in  which  not  merely  Periklds  and  the 
other  leading  statesmen,  but  even  the  humblest 
Athenian  citizen,  conceived  the  dignity  of  Athens. 
The  sentiment  was  one  which  carried  with  it  both 
personal  pride  and  stimulus  to  active  patriotism. 
To  establish  Athenian  interests  among  the  depend- 
ent territories  was  one  important  object  in  the 
eyes  of  Perikl^s.  While  discouraging  all  distant  > 
and  rash  enterprises,  such  as  invasions  of  Egypt 

dokidSs,  somewhere  about  400  b.c,  after  the  restoration  of  the  demo- 
cracy at  Athens  from  its  defeat  and  subversion  at  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  (Andokidls  de  Mysteriis,  c.  23^  p.  65),  This  was  at  a 
period  of  depression  in  Athenian  affairs^  and  when  trade  was  doubtless 
not  near  so  good  as  it  had  been  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  must  have  been  the  most  considerable  per** 
manent  source  of  Athenian  revenue  next  to  the  tribute ;  though  we  do 
not  know  what  rate  of  customs-duty  was  imposed  at  the  Peineus  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Comparing  together  the  two  passages  of  Xe- 
nophon  (Republ.  Ath.  ],  17,  and  Aristophan.  Vesp.  657))  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  regular  and  usual  rate  of  duty  was  one  per  cent,  or  one 
iKaroarr^ — while  in  case  of  need  this  may  have  been  doubled  or  tripled 
— riif  iroXkhs  eKaToards  (see  Boeckh,  b.  iii.  ch.  1-4,  p.  298-318,  Eng. 
Trans.).  The  amount  of  revenue  derived  even  from  this  source,  how- 
ever, can  have  home  no  comparison  to  the  tribute. 

'  By  PerikWs,  Thucyd.  ii.  63.  By  Kleon,  Thucyd.  iii.  37.  By  the 
envoys  at  MSlos,  v.  89.  By  Euphemus,  vi.  85.  By  the  hostile  Corin- 
thians, i.  124,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

*  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.  20. 
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or  Cyprus,  he  planted  out  many  kleruchies,  and 
colonies  of  Athenian  citizens  intermingled  with 
allies,  on  islands  and  parts  of  the  coast.  He  con* 
ducted  1000  citizens  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 
Numerous    500  to  Naxos,  and  250  to  Andros.     In  the  Cher* 

Athenian 

citizens  sonese,  he  farther  repelled  the  barbarous  Thracian 
L^k^ruchs  invaders  from  without,  and  even  undertook  the 
chrnoni!^  labour  of  carrying  a  wall  of  defence  across  the  isth- 
Thi^.  ^^^  which  connected  the  peninsula  with  Thrace ; 
sindpi.  gince  the  barbarous  Thracian  tribes,  though  ex- 
pelled some  time  before  by  Kimon\  bad  still  con- 
tinued to  renew  their  incursions  from  time  to  time. 
Ever  since  the  occupation  of  the  elder  Miltiad^s 
about  eighty  years  before,  there  had  been  in  this 
peninsula  many  Athenian  proprietors,  apparently 
intermingled  with  half-civilized  Thracians :  the  set- 
tlers now  acquired  both  greater  numerical  strength 
and  better  protection,  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  cross-wall  was  permanently  maintained. 
The  maritime  expeditions  of  Periklds  even  extended 
into  the  Euxine  sea,  as  far  as  the  important  Greek 
city  of  Sindpi,  then  governed  by  a  despot  named 
Timesilaus,  against  whom  a  large  proportion  of  the 
citizens  were  in  active  discontent.  Lamachus  was 
left  with  thirteen  Athenian  triremes  to  assist  in 
expelling  the  despot,  who  was  driven  into  exile 
along  with  his  friends  and  party.  The  properties 
of  these  exiles  were  confiscated,  and  assigned  to 
the  maintenance  of  six  hundred  Athenian  citizens, 
admitted  to  equal  fellowship  and  residence  with  the 
Sindpians.  We  may  presume  that  on  this  occasion 
Sin6pS  became  a  member  of  the  Athenian  tributary 

^  Plutarch,  Kimon,  o.  14. 
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aUiance,  if  it  had  not  been  so  before :  but  we  do  not 
know  whether  Koty6ra  and  Trapezus,  dependent 
ciee  of  Sin6p6  farther  eastward,  which  the  10,000 
Greeks  found  on  their  retreat  fifty  years  afterwards, 
existed  in  the  time  of  PeriklSs  or  not.  Moreover 
the  numerous  and  welKequipped  Athenian  fleet 
under  the  command  of  PeriklSs  produced  an  im* 
posing  effect  upon  the  barbarous  princes  and  tribes 
along  the  coast^  contributing  certainly  to  the  secu* 
rity  of  Grecian  trade,  and  probably  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  dependent  allies. 

It  was  by  successive  proceedings  of  this  sort  that  ^^tive  per- 
many  detachments  of  Athenian  citizens  became  commercial 
settled  in  various  portions  of  the  maritime  empire  ret^wMa' 
of  the  city — some  rich,  investing  their  property  in  ^*^Vo/ 
the  islands  as  more  secure  (from  the  incontestable  '^*  ~ 
superiority  of  Athens  at  sea)  even  than  Attica, 
which  since  the  loss  of  the  Megarid  could  not  be 
guarded  against  a  Peloponnesian  land-invasion^ — 
others   poor,  and   hiring  themselves   out   as   la- 
bourers^.    The  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and 
Skyros,  as  well  as  the  territory  of  Estiaea,  on  the 
north  of  Euboaa,  were   completely  occupied  by 
Athenian  proprietors  and  citizens :    other  places 
were  partially  so  occupied.     And  it  was  doubtless 
advantageous  to  the  islanders  to  associate  them- 
selves with  Athenians  in  trading  enterprises,  since 

1  Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c.  19,  20. 

'  Xenophon,  Rep.  Ath.  ii.  16.  r^p  iu»  ova-iav  roit  vri<roi9  napari* 
dtvrai,  wiaT€voyT€g  rfj  dpxfj  tJ  kqtol  BaKaa-vav*  rffv  dc  *AmKrfP  yrjv  ntpi" 
opSxTi  Ttp,vop€infjv,  yiyp&o-Koyrts  Uri  €l  aMiP  cXr^o-ovo-iv,  Mpav  aya$&v 
■pMiioviiiv  (mpiivovTM, 

Compare  also  Xenophon  (Memorabil.  ii.  8, 1,  and  S3nnpo8ioii,  iy.  31). 

'  See  the  case  of  the  free  labourer  and  the  husbandman  at  Naxos, 
Plato,  Buthyphro.  o.  3. 
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they  thereby  obtained  a  better  chance  of  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  It  seems  that  Athens 
passed  regulations  occasionally  for  the  commerce 
of  her  dependent  allies,  as  we  see  by  the  fact  that 
shortly  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  she  excluded 
the  Megarians  from  all  their  ports.  The  commer- 
cial relations  between  Peiraeus  and  the  iBgean 
reached  their  maximum  during  the  interval  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war.  These 
relations  were  not  confined  to  the  country  east 
and  north  of  Attica  :  they  reached  also  the  western 
regions.  The  most  important  settlements  founded 
by  Athens  during  this  period  were,  Amphipolis  in 
Thrace  and  Thurii  in  Italy. 
AmphipoiM  Amphipolis  was  planted  by  a  colony  of  Athe- 
found^^by  uians  and  other  Greeks,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
A^o"n'ii  Athenian  Agnon,  in  437  b.c.  It  was  situated  near 
<Eidtt^"  the  river  Strymon  in  Thrace,  on  the  eastern  bank, 
and  at  the  spot  where  the  Strymon  resumes  its 
river-course  after  emerging  from  the  lake  above. 
It  was  originally  a  township  or  settlement  of  the 
Edonian  Tbracians,  called  Ennea  Hodoi  or  Nine 
Ways — in  a  situation  doubly  valuable,  both  as 
being  close  upon  the  bridge  over  the  Strymon,  and 
as  a  convenient  centre  for  the  ship-timber  and  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  the  neighbouring  region.  It 
was  distant  about  three  English  miles  from  the 
Athenian  settlement  of  Eion  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  The  previous  unsuccessful  attempts  to  form 
establishments  at  Ennea  Hodoi  have  already  been 
noticed — ^first  that  of  Histiseus  the  Milesian,  fol- 
lowed up  by  his  brother  Aristagoras  (about  497- 
496  B.C.) I  next  that  of  the  Athenians  about  465 
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B.C.  under  Lieagrus  and  others — 'on  both  which  oc- 
casions the  intruding  settlers  had  been  defeated 
and  expelled  by  the  native  Thracian  tribes,  though 
on  the  second  occasion  the  number  sent  by  Athens 
was  not  less  than  10,000  \  So  serious  a  loss  de- 
terred the  Athenians  for  a  long  time  from  any  re- 
petition of  the  attempt.  But  it  is  highly  probable 
that  individual  Athenian  citizens,  from  Eion  and 
from  Thasus,  connected  themselves  with  powerful 
Thracian  families,  and  became  in  this  manner  ac- 
tively engaged  in  mining — to  their  own  great  profit, 
as  well  as  to  the  profit  of  the  city  collectively,  since 
the  property  of  the  kleruchs,  or  Athenian  citizens 
occupying  colonial  lands,  bore  its  share  in  case  of 
direct  taxes  being  imposed  on  property  generally. 
Among  such  fortunate  adventurers  we  may  number 
the  historian  Thucydidfis  hin^elf;  seemingly  de- 
scended from  Athenian  parents  intermarrying  with 
Thracians,  and  himself  married  to  a  wife  either 
Thracian  or  belonging  to  a  family  of  Athenian  co- 
lonists  in  that  region,  through  whom  he  became 
possessed  of  a  large  property  in  the  mines,  as  well 
as  of  great  influence  in  the  districts  around*.  This 
was  one  of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  collective 
power  of  Athens  enabled  her  chief  citizens  to  en- 
rich themselves  individually. 

»  Thucyd.  i.  100. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  105 ;  Marcellinus,  Vit.  Thucyd.  c.  19.  See  Rotecher, 
Leben  des  Thukydides,  ch.  i.  4,  p.  96,  who  gives  a  genealogy  of  Thucy- 
didSs,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  out  with  any  probability.  The  histo- 
rian was  connected  by  blood  with  MiltiadSs  and  Kimon,  as  well  as 
with  Olorus  king  of  one  of  the  Thracian  tribes,  whose  daughter  Hege- 
sipylS  was  wife  of  Miltiad^s  the  conqueror  of  Marathon.  In  this 
manner  therefore  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  ancient  heroic  families  of 
Athens  and  even  of  Greece,  being  aniEakid  through  Ajax  and  Philieus 
(Marcellin.  c.  2), 

VOL.   VI.  C 
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sitoadon  The  colony  under  Agnon,  despatched  from  Athens 
ance  of  in  the  year  437  b.c,  appears  to  have  been  both  nu- 
mp  poll,  jjjgj.jj^g  j^qJ  well-sustained,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
quered and  maintained  the  valuable  position  of  En- 
nea  Hodoi  in  spite  of  those  formidable  Edonian 
neighbours  who  had  baffled  the  two  preceding  at- 
tempts. Its  name  of  Ennea  Hodoi  was  exchanged 
for  that  of  Amphipolis — the  hill  on  which  the  new 
town  was  situated  being  bounded  on  three  sides  by 
the  river.  The  settlers  seem  to  have  been  of 
mixed  extraction',  comprising  no  large  proportion 
of  Athenians.  Some  were  of  Chalkidic  race,  others 
came  from  Argilus,  a  Grecian  city  colonised  from 
Andros,  which  possessed  the  territory  on  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Strymon  immediately  opposite  to 
Amphipolis  ^  and  which  was  included  among  the 
subject  allies  of  Athens.  Amphipolis,  connected  with 
the  sea  by  the  Strymon  and  the  port  of  Eiou,  be- 
came the  most  important  of  all  the  Athenian  de- 
pendencies in  reference  to  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 
Founda*  The  colouy  of  Thurii  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 

Athenians,*^  Tarcutum  in  Italy,  near  the  site  and  on  the  terri- 
tiJJ wuth!"  t°T  ^f  ^^®  ancient  Sybaris,  was  founded  by  Athens 
era  coast  of  about  scvcu  ycars  earlier  than  Amphipolis,  not 
long  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce 
with  Sparta,  b.c.  443.  Since  the  destruction  of 
the  old  Sybaris  by  the  Krotoniate8,*in  509  b.c,  its 
territory  had  for  the  most  part  remained  unappro- 
priated. The  descendants  of  the  former  inhabitants, 
dispersed  at  Laiis  and  in  other  portions  of  the  ter- 
ritory, were  not  strong  enough  to  establish  any  new 
city :  nor  did  it  suit  the  views  of  the  Krotoniates 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  102;  v.  6. 
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themselves  to  do  so.     After  an  interval  of  more  conductor 

the  refugee 

than  sixty  years,  however,  during  which  one  un-  inhabitants 
successful  attempt  at  occupation  had  been  made  edsybari?* 
by  some  Thessalian  settlers,  these   Sybarites   at  ^*il*"' 
length  prevailed  upon  the  Athenians  to  undertake  foy^J^i"?** 
and   protect  the   re-colonization;  the  proposition  ofThuni: 
having  been  made  in  vain  to  the  Spartans.    Laropon  peiied,  and 
and  Xenokritus,  the  former  a  prophet  and  inter-  coi^'tuud. 
preter  of  oracles,  were  sent  by  PeriklAs  with  ten 
ships  as  chiefs  of  the  new  colony  of  Thurii,  founded 
under  the  auspices  of  Athens.     The  settlers,  coK 
lected  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  included  Dorians, 
lonians,  islanders,  Boeotians,  as  well  as  Athenians. 
But  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sybarites  pro- 
cured themselves  to  be  treated  as  privileged  citi- 
zens, monopolising  for  themselves  the  possession 
of  political  powers  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  lands 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  walls ;  while  their 
wives  also  assumed  an  offensive  pre-eminence  over 
the  other  women  of  the  city  in  the  public  religious 
processions.     Such  spirit  of  privilege  and  mono- 
poly appears  to  have  been  a  frequent  manifesta- 
tion among  the  ancient  colonies,  and  often  fatal 
either  to  their  tranquillity  or  to  their  growth;  some- 
times to  both.     In  the  case  of  Thurii,    founded 
under  the  auspices  of  the  democratical  Athens,  it 
was  not  likely  to  have  any  lasting  success.     And 
we  find  that  after  no  very  long  period,  the  majority 
of  the  colonists  rose  in  insurrection   against  the 
privileged  Sybarites,  either  slew  or  expelled  them, 
and  divided  the  entire  territory  of  the  city  upon 
equal  principles  among  the  colonists  of  every  dif- 
ferent race.    This  revolution  enabled  them  to  make 

c2 
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peace  with  the  Krotoniates,  who  had  probably  beea 
unfriendly  so  long  as  their  ancient  enemies  the 
Sybarites  were  masters  of  the  city  and  likely  to 
turn  its  powers  to  the  purpose  of  avenging  their 
conquered  ancestors.  And  the  city  from  this  time 
forward,  democratically  governed,  appears  to  have 
flourished  steadily  and  without  internal  dissension 
for  thirty  years,  until  the  ruinous  disasters  of  the 
Athenians  before  Syracuse  occasioned  the  overthrow 
of  the  Athenian  party  at  Thurii.  How  miscel- 
laneous the  population  of  Thurii  was,  we  may 
judge  from  the  denominations  of  the  ten  tribes — 
such  was  the  number  of  tribes  established,  after  the 
model  of  Athens — Arkas,  Achats,  Eleia,  Boeotia, 
Amphiktyonis,  Doris,  las,  Athenais,  Eubois,  Ne- 
sidtis.  From  this  mixture  of  race  they  could  not 
agree  in  recognizing  or  honouring  an  Athenian 
(Ekist,  or  indeed  any  (Ekist  except  Apollo*.  The 
Spartan  general  Kleandridas,  banished  a  few  years 
before  for  having  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed  by 
Athens  along  with  king  Pleistoanax,  removed  to 
Thurii  and  was  appointed  general  of  the  citizens  in 
their  war  against  Tarentum.  That  war  was  ulti- 
mately adjusted  by  the  joint  foundation  of  the  new 
city  of  Herakleia  half-way  between  the  two — in  the 
fertile  territory  called  Siritis*. 
Herodotus  The  most  interesting  circumstance  respecting 
^oth'd"  Thurii  is,  that  the  rhetor  Lysias,  and  the  historian 
u  dusens  Hcrodotus,  wcrc  both  domiciliated  there  as  citizens. 
Few*Athe-  ^^^  ^^'y  ^^®  Connected  with  Athens,  yet  seemingly 
nian  citi-     ouly  by  a  feeble  tie ;  it  was  not  numbered  amons: 

sens  settled  ^       ^  o 

there  as 

colonists.  >  Diodor.  xii.  35. 

3  Diodor.  xii.  11,  12;  Strabo,  vi.  264  j  Plutarch,  Perikl^a,  c.  22. 
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the  tributary  subject  allies'.  From  the  circum- 
stance, that  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  settlers  at 
Thurii  were  native  Athenians,  we  may  infer  that 
not  many  of  the  latter  at  that  time  were  willing  to 
put  themselves  so  far  out  of  connection  with  Athens 
— even  though  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  lots  of 
land  in  a  fertile  and  promising  territory.  And  Pe- 
riklSs  was  probably  anxious  that  those  poor  citizens, 
for  whom  emigration  was  desirable,  should  rather 
become  kleruchs  in  some  of  the  islands  or  ports  of 
the  iEgean,  where  they  would  serve  (like  the  colo- 
nies of  Rome)  as  a  sort  of  garrison  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Athenian  empire*. 

The   fourteen  years  between  the  Thirty  years'  ll^^i 
truce  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  ■•c-  ^^^^ 
war,  are  a  period  of  full  maritime  empire  on  the  Herpoiiti- 
part  of  Athens — partially  indeed  resisted,  but  never  ^om^^Ru 
with  success.     They  are  a  period  of  peace  with  all  perfki^ 
cities  extraneous  to  her  own  empire ;  and  of  splendid  ^'J^^^J**"* 
decorations  to  the  city  itself,  emanating  from  the  ot  Meiisias. 
genius  of  Pheidias  and  others,  in  sculpture  as  well 
as  in  architecture. 

Since  the  death  of  Kimon,  Perikl6s  had  become, 
gradually  but  entirely,  the  first  citizen  in  the  com- 
monwealth. His  qualities  told  for  more,  the  longer 
they  were  known,  and  even  the  disastrous  reverses 
which  preceded  the  Thirty  years'  truce  had  not 
overthrown  him,  since  he  had  protested  against 
that  expedition  of  Tolmidfis  into  Boeotia  out  of 

'  The  Athenians  pretended  to  no  subject  allies  beyond  the  Ionian 
Gulf,  Thucyd.  vi.  14  :  compare  vi.  46,  104 ;  vii.  34.  Thucydid^  does 
not  even  mention  Thurii,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  allies  of  Athens  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  ii.  15). 

*  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.  11. 
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which  they  first  arose.  But  if  the  personal  infltt* 
ence  of  Perikl^s  had  increased,  the  party  opposed 
to  him  seems  also  to  have  become  stronger  and 
better  organised  than  before ;  and  to  have  acquired 
a  leader  in  many  respects  more  effective  than  Ki- 
mon — ^Thucydidds  son  of  Meldsias.  The  new  chief 
was  a  near  relative  of  Kimon,  but  of  a  character 
and  talents  more  analogous  to  that  of  Perikl^ ;  a 
statesman  and  orator  rather  than  a  general,  though 
competent  to  both  functions  if  occasion  demanded, 
as  every  leading  man  in  those  days  was  required 
to  be.  Under  Thucydid^s,  the  political  and  par- 
liamentary opposition  against  Perikles  assumed  a 
constant  character  and  an  organisation,  such  as 
Kimon  with  his  exclusively  military  aptitudes  had 
never  been  able  to  establish.  The  aristocratical 
party  in  the  commonwealth — the  '*  honourable  and 
respectable"  citizens,  as  we  find  them  styled,  adopt- 
ing their  own  nomenclature — now  imposed  upon 
themselves  the  obligation  of  undeviating  regularity 
in  their  attendance  on  the  public  assembly,  sitting 
together  in  a  particular  section  so  as  to  be  conspi- 
cuously parted  from  the  Demos.  In  this  manner 
their  applause  and  dissent,  their  mutual  encourage- 
ment {o  each  other,  their  distribution  of  parts  to 
different  speakers,  was  made  more  conducive  to 
the  party  purposes  than  it  had  been  before  when 
these  distinguished  persons  were  intermingled  with 
the   mass   of  citizens  ^     TbucydidSs  himself  was 

1  Compare  the  speech  of  Nikias,  in  reference  to  the  younger  citizens 
and  partisans  of  AlkibiadSs  sitting  together  near  the  latter  in  the  assem- 
bly— obs  cyo>  6p»v  vvv  eyOddt  r^  airr^  ovdpi  irapaKf\eva-Toif£  Ka6rifi€- 
povs  <l>ofiovfjLaiy  Koi  toU  irp€0'^vrtpois  avrijropaiccXfvofuzi  firf  Koraia-xyv' 
Orjvai,  ft  Tta  rtr  irapoKaBrircu  rcovdc,  &c.     (Thucyd.  vi.  13.)     See  also 
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etniaent  as  a  speaker,  inferior  only  to  Periklds— 
perhaps  hardly  inferior  even  to  him.  We  are  told 
that  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  Archida- 
mus,  whether  Perikl6s  or  he  were  the  better  wrestler, 
Thucydidds  replied — '*  Even  when  I  throw  him,  he 
denies  that  he  has  fallen,  gains  his  point,  and  talks 
over  those  who  actually  saw  him  falP." 

Such  an  opposition,  made  to  Periklfis  in  all  the  ^''^J^^^^ 
full  licence  which  a  democratical  constitution  per-  between  the 

two  puties* 

mitted,  must  have  been  both  efScient  and  embar-  i.  Peace     j 
rassing.    But  the  pointed  severance  of  the  aristocra*  Tez^^^ 
tical  chiefs,  which  Thucydid6s  son  of  Meldsias  in-  ^ney^fo, 
troduced,  contributed  probably  at  once  to  rally  the  ^^^^J*'*' 
democratical  majority  round  Periklds,  and  to  exas-  Atheu. 
perate  the  bitterness  of  party-conflict^.     As   far 
as  we  can  make  out  the  grounds  of  the  opposition, 
it  turned  partly  upon  the  pacific  policy  of  Periklds 
towards  the  Persians,  partly  upon  his  expenditure 
for  home  ornament.     Thucydidds  contended  that 
Athens  was  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  by 
having  drawn  the  confederate  treasure  from  Delos 
to  her  own  acropolis,   under  pretence   of  greater 
security — and  then  employing  it,  not  in  prosecuting 
war  against  the  Persians^,  but  in  beautifying  Athens 

Arittophandfl,  EkkleBiaz.  298  uq,,  about  partiiana  sitting  near  toge- 
ther. 

^  Plutarch,  Perikl6s,  c.  8.  "Orav  €y^  KaT€iPd\&  ncikauipy  tKtTvos  avr*- 
\eynv  &s  9v  V€irr»Ke,  vuc^,  Jtac  fierairelBti  ToifS  6p&vrai, 

'  Plutarch>  Perikl^>  c.  11.  17  d*  Utiimv  HifuXka  itai  ^iXorifUa  r&v  or- 
bpS»v  PaBurdrriv  rofu^v  rtfiova-a  Ttjs  ir<$Xca>ff,  r6  fiiv  d$/xov,  t6  d*  oKiyovs 

'  Plutarch,  Perikl^a,  c.  12.  dic/3aXXoy  iv  rait  iicKkr^crUug  fio&vrn,  mt 
6  fiiv  brjfJMS  ddofci  koL  kok&s  ojcovci  rit  Koiva  t&v  'EXX^vwy  XP^H'O^^  np6s 
avrbv  cV  ArfXov  furarfoywf^  ^  d*  twimv  avr^  irp6s  rovt  iyKakovvras  cv- 
irpffrcoran;  r&y  ir/XK^Murcoii',  dc/<ravra  roift  ^pfidpcvg  tutlBiP  apfk4cr$ai 
Koi  ^vXarrfiy  cv  o^vpf  ra  Koipitf  ravrrfw  av^p^iKt  UMpucKfjs,  &c. 

Compare  the  speech  of  the  Lesbians,  and  their  complaints  against 
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by  new  temples  and  costly  statues.  To  this  Periklte 
replied  that  Athens  had  undertaken  the  obligation, 
in  consideration  of  the  tribute-money,  to  protect  her 
allies  and  keep  off  from  them  every  foreign  enemy 
— that  she  had  accomplished  this  object  completely 
at  the  present,  and  retained  a  reserve  suflScient  to 
guarantee  the  like  security  for  the  future — that 
under  such  circumstances,  she  owed  no  account  to 
her  allies  of  the  expenditure  of  the  surplus,  but  was 
at  liberty  to  employ  it  for  purposes  useful  and  ho- 
nourable to  the  city.  In  this  point  of  view  it  was 
an  object  of  great  public  importance  to  render 
Athens  imposing  in  the  eyes  both  of  the  allies  and 
of  Hellas  generally,  by  improved  fortifications, — by 
accumulated  embellishment,  sculptural  and  archi- 
tectural,— and  by  religious  festivals,  frequent,  splen* 
did,  musical  and  poetical.  . 

Such  was  the  answer  made  by  Periklds  in  defence 
of  his  policy  against  the  opposition  headed  by  Thu- 
cydidds.  And  considering  the  grounds  of  the  de- 
bate  on  both  sides,  the  answer  was  perfectly  satis- 
factory. For  when  we  look  at  the  very  large  sum 
which  Periklds  continually  kept  in  reserve  in  the 
treasury,  no  one  could  reasonably  complain  that 
his  expenditure  for  ornamental  purposes  was  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  encroach  upon  the  exigences  of 
defence.  What  ThucydidSs  and  his  partisans  ap- 
pear to  have  urged,  was  that  this  common  fund 
should  still  continue  to  be  spent  in  aggressive  war- 
fare against  the  Persian  king,  in  Egypt  and  else- 
Athens,  at  the  moment  of  their  revolt  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Pelo- 
])onne8ian  war  (Thucyd.  iii.  10) ;  where  a  simihir  accusation  is  brought 
forward — eirctfi^  de  copcd^ci/  avrovs  (the  Athenians)  rrjv  fiw  row  Mi^dov 
ixBpav  dvUvraty  r^y  hi  rS»v  ^fifidx<»v  dovX«»(rur  ijrayafuvcvs,  &c. 
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where — conformably  to  the  projects  pursued  by 
Kimon  during  his  life^  But  Perikils  was  right  in 
contending  that  such  outlay  would  have  been  sim- 
ply wasteful ;  of  no  use  either  to  Athens  or  her 
allies,  though  risking  all  the  chances  of  distant 
defeat,  such  as  had  been  experienced  a  few  years 
before  in  Egypt.  The  Persian  force  was  already 
kept  away  both  from  the  waters  of  the  iEgean  and 
the  coast  of  Asia,  either  by  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Kallias,  or  (if  that  treaty  be  supposed  apo- 
cryphal) by  a  conduct  practically  the  same  as  those 
stipulations  would  have  enforced.  The  allies  indeed 
might  have  had  some  ground  of  complaint  against 
Perikl^s,  either  for  not*  reducing  the  amount  of 
tribute  required  from  them,  seeing  that  it  was  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  the 
confederacy, — or  for  not  having  collected  their 
positive  sentiment  as  to  the  disposal  of  it.  But 
we  do  not  find  that  this  was  the  argument  adopted 
by  ThucydidSs  and  his  party ;  nor  was  it  calculated 
to  find  favour  either  with  aristocrats,  or  democrats, 
in  the  Athenian  assembly. 

Admitting  the  injustice  of  Athens — an  injustice  Pan-Hei* 
common  to  both  the  parties  in  that  city,  not  less  schemei 
to  Kimon  than   to  PeriklSs — in  acting  as  despot  men?  o?"" 
instead  of  chief,  and  in  discontinuing  all  appeal  to  ^"*"^ 
the  active  and  hearty  concurrence  of  her  nume- 
rous allies ;  we  shall  find  that  the  schemes  of  Peri- 
kl6s  were  nevertheless  eminently  Pan- Hellenic.    In 
strengthening  and  ornamenting  Athens,  in  develop- 
ing the  full  activity  of  her  citizens,  in  providing 
temples,  religious  offerings,  works  of  art,  solemn 

»  Plutarch,  PerikWs,  c.  ?0, 
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festivals,  all  of  surpassing  attraction, — he  intended 
to  exalt  her  into  something  greater  than  an  imperial 
city  with  numerous  dependent  allies.  He  wished  to 
make  her  the  centre  of  Grecian  feeling,  the  stimulus 
of  Grecian  intellect,  and  the  type  of  strong  demo- 
cratical  patriotism  combined  with  full  liberty  of 
individual  taste  and  aspiration.  He  wished  not 
merely  to  retain  the  adherence  of  the  subject  states, 
but  to  attract  the  admiration  and  spontaneous  de- 
ference of  independent  neighbours,  so  as  to  procure 
for  Athens  a  moral  ascendency  much  beyond  the 
range  of  her  direct  power.  And  be  succeeded  ia 
elevating .  the  city  to  a  visible  grandeur\  which 
made  her  appear  even  much  stronger  than  she 
really  was — and  which  had  the  farther  effect  of 
softening  to  the  minds  of  her  subjects  the  humili* 
liating  sense  of  obedience  ;  while  it  served  as  a 
normal  school,  open  to  strangers  from  all  quarters, 
of  energetic  action  even  under  full  licence  of  criti- 
cism—of  elegant  pursuits  economically  followed— 
and  of  a  love  for  knowledge  without  enervation  of 
character.  Such  were  the  views  of  Perikles  in  re- 
gard to  his  country,  during  the  years  which  pre- 
ceded the  Peloponnesian  war.  We  find  them  re- 
corded in  his  celebrated  Funeral  Oration  pro- 
nounced in  the  first  year  of  that  war — an  exposi- 
tion for  ever  memorable  of  the  sentiment  and  pur- 
pose of  Athenian  democracy,  as  conceived  by  its 
ablest  president. 

So  bitter  however  was  the  opposition  made  by 
ThucydidSs  and  his  party  to  this  projected  expendi- 
ture— ^80  violent  and  pointed  did  the  scission  of  ari- 

*  Thttcyd.  i.  10. 
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Btocrats  and  democrats  become — that  the  dispute  Bitter  con- 
came  after  no  long  time  to  that  ultimate  appeal  putiesat 
which  the  Athenian  constitution  provided  for  the  vote^ons- 
case  of  two  opposite  and  nearly  equal  party-leaders  xhucJdSdfs 
. — a  vote  of  ostracism.     Of  the  particular  details  ll^'J^"*** 
which  preceded  this  ostracism,  we  are  not  informed ;  ^^s  b.c. 
but  we  see  clearly  that  the  general  position  was 
such  as  the  ostracism  was  intended  to  meet.     Pro- 
bably the  vote  was  proposed  by  the  party  of  Thu- 
cydidfis,   in  order  to  procure  the   banishment   of 
Perikl^s,  tlie  more  powerful  person  of  the  two  and 
the  most  likely  to  excite  popular  jealousy.     The 
challenge  was  accepted  by  Periklds  and  his  friends, 
and  the  result  of  the  voting  was  such  that  an  ade- 
quate   legal  majority   condemned  Thucydidds   to 
ostracism^     And  it  seems  that  the  majority  must 
have  been  very  decisive,  for  the  party  of  Thucy* 
didfis  was  completely  broken  by  it.     We  hear  of 
no  other  single  individual  equally  formidable,  as  a 
leader  of  opposition,  throughout  all  the  remaining 
life  of  Perikl6s. 

The  ostracism  of  Thucydid^s   apparently  took  Newworki 
place  about  two  years^  after  the  conclusion  of  the  at  Athens. 
Thirty  years'  truce  (443-442  b.c),  and  it  is  to  the  LongWau. 
period  immediately  following,  that  the  great  Peri-  p^l^Vj^ 
klean  works   belong.      The    southern  wall  of  the  ^^^^  |J|.^ 
acropolis  had  been  built  out  of  the  spoils  brought  o"^ " » 

the  archi- 
^  Plutarch,  Perikl6s,  c.  11-14.     TcXo^  ^f  np6s  t6v  eovicvbibrjv  els   tcct  Hip- 
dyava  irtpi  tov  oarpoKov  Karaaras  «cat  biaKivdvv€va-as,  CKctyov  fiey   ^ 
cfcjSoXc,  KorcXvo-e  dc  rrfv  dvrirerayfuvrjv  eraipeiav.   See,  in  reference  to 
the  principle  of  the  ostracism,  a  remarkable  incident  at  Magnesia,  be- 
tween two  political  rivals,  Krdtin^s  and  Hermeias :  also  the  just  reflec- 
tions of  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  zxvi.'  c.  17 ;  xxix.  c.  7* 
^   '  Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c.  16 :  the  indication  of  time  however  is  vague. 
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by  Kimon  from  his  Persian  expeditions  ^  but  the 
third  of  the  long  walls  connecting  Athens  with  the 
harbour  was  the  proposition  of  PeriklSs,  at  what 
precise  time  we  do  not  know.  The  long  walls  ori- 
ginally completed  (not  long  after  the  battle  of  Tana- 
gra,  as  has  already  been  stated)  were  two,  one 
from  Athens  to  Peirseus,  another  from  Athens  to 
PhalSrum :  the  space  between  them  was  broad, 
and  if  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  the  communica- 
tion with  Peiraeus  would  be  interrupted.  Accord- 
ingly  PeriklSs  now  induced  the  people  to  construct 
a  third  or  intermediate  wall,  running  parallel  with 
the  first  wall  to  Peiraeus,  and  within  a  short  distance^ 
(seemingly  near  one  furlong)  from  it :  so  that  the 
communication  between  the  city  and  the  port  was 
placed  beyond  all  possible  interruption,  even  as- 
suming an  enemy  to  have  got  within  the  PhalSric 
wall.  It  was  seemingly  about  this  time,  too,  that 
the  splendid  docks  and  arsenal  in  Peiraeus,  alleged 
by  Isokratis  to  have  cost  1000  talents,  were  con- 
structed*; while  the  town  itself  of  Peiraeus  was 
laid  out  anew  with  straight  streets  intersecting  at 
right  angles.  Apparently  this  was  something  new 
in  Greece — the  towns  generally,  and  Athens  itself 
in  particular,  having  been  built  without  any  sym- 
metry, or  width,  or  continuity  of  streets^     Hip- 

^  Plato^  Gorgias,  p.  455,  with  Scholia ;  Plutarch,  Periklfia,  c.  13 ; 
Forchhammer,  Topographic  von  Athen,  in  Kider  Philologischc  Studien, 
p.  279-282.  See  the  map  of  Athens  and  its  environs  in  my  volume 
immediately  preceding,  vol.  v.  ch.  xlv. 

'  IsokratSs,  Orat.  vii. ;  Areopagit.  p.  153,  c.  27. 

'  See  Diksearchus,  Vit.  Grsecise,  Fragm.  ed.  Fuhr.  p.  140 :  compare 
the  description  of  Plat<ea  in  ThucydidSs,  ii.  3. 

All  the  older  towns  now  existing  in  the  Grecian  islands  are  put  to- 
gether in  this  same  manner — narrow,  muddy,  crooked  ways — few  re- 
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podamus   the    Milesian,   a  man   of   considerable 
attainments  in  the  physical  philosophy  of  the  age, 
derived  much  renown  as  the  earKest  town  architect, 
for  having  laid  out  the  Peiraeus  on  a  regular  plan. 
The  market-place,  or  one  of  them  at  least,  perma- 
nently bore  his  name — the  Hippodamian  agora\ 
At  a  time  when  so  many  great  architects  were  dis- 
playing their  genius  in  the  construction  of  temples. 
Vie  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  structure  of 
towns  began  to  be  regularised  also.     Moreover  we 
are  told  that  the  new  colonial  town  of  Thurii,  to 
which  Hippodamus  went  as  a  settler,  was  also  con- 
structed in  the  same  systematic  form  as  to  straight 
and  wide  streets^. 

The  new  sclieme  upon  which  the  Peiraeus  was  odeon,Par- 
laid  out  was  not  without  its  value  as  one  visible  SSJ^y^ii^. 
proof  of  the  naval  grandeur  of  Athens.     But  the  2*"^, 
buildings  in  Athens  and  on  the  acropolis  formed  stataesof 
the  real  glory  of  the  Periklean  age.  A  new  theatre, 
termed  the  Odeon,  was  constructed  for  musical 
and  poetical  representations  at  the  great    Pana- 
thenaic  solemnity.     Next,  the  splendid  temple  of 
Ath6n6,  called  the  Parthenon,  with  all  its  master- 
pieces of  decorative  sculpture,  friezes,  and  reliefs  : 
lastly,  the  costly  portals  erected  to  adorn  the  en- 
trance of  the  acropolis,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
hill,  through  which  the  solemn  processions  on  festi- 
val days  were  conducted.  It  appears  that  the  Odeon 
and  the  Parthenon  were  both  finished  between  445 

golar  continuoiu  lines  of  houses :  see  Ross,  Reisen  in  den  Griechischen 
Iiuein,  Letter  xxvii.  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

^  Aristotle,  Politic,  ii.  6,  1 ;  Xenophon,  Hellen.  ii.  4,  1 :  Harpokra* 
tion,  V.  'ImroddfJLtta. 

'  Diodor.  xii.  9. 
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and  437  b.c.  :  the  Propylaea  somewhat  later,  be- 
tween 437  and  431  b.c,  in  which  latter  year  the 
Peloponnesian  war  began'.  Progress  was  also  made 
in  restoring  or  re-constructing  the  Erechtheion,  or 
ancient  temple  of  Ath^nd  Polias,  the  patron  goddess 
of  the  city — which  had  been  burnt  in  the  invasion 
of  Xerxes.  But  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  seems  to  have  prevented  the  completion 
of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  great  temple  of  DSmdter 
at  Eleusis,  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries — that  of  Ath6n6  at  Sunium — and  that  of 
Nemesis  at  Rhamnus.  Nor  was  the  sculpture  less 
memorable  than  the  architecture.  Three  statues  of 
Athens,  all  by  the  hand  of  Pheidias,  decorated  the 
acropolis — one  colossal,  47  feet  high,  of  ivory,  in 
the  Parthenon* — a  second  of  bronze,  called  the 
Lemnian  Ath^nS— a  third  of  colossal  magnitude, 
also  in  bronze,  called  AthSnd  Promachos,  placed  be- 
tween the  Propylaea  and  the  Parthenon,  and  visible 
from  afar  off,  even  to  the  navigator  approaching 
Peiraeus  by  sea. 
niiutrious        It  is  not  of  course  to  Periklfis  that  the  renown  of 

artists  and 

architect     thcsc  splcodid  productious  of  art  belongs.    But  the 
iktiDM/***  great  sculptors  and  architects,  by  whom  they  were 
Kaiiikratfis.  ^onceived   and   executed,  belonged  to   that  same 
period  of  expanding  and  stimulating  Athenian  de- 
mocracy, which  likewise  called  forth  creative  genius 
in  oratory,  in  dramatic  poetry,  and  in  philosophical 

'  Leake,  Topography  of  Athens,  Append,  ii.  and  iii.  p.  328-336, 2nd 
edit. 

>  See  Leake,  Topography  of  Athens,  2nd  ed.  p.  HI,  Germ.  Transl. 
O.  Miiller  (De  Phidise  Yitk,  p.  18)  mentions  no  less  than  eight  celebrated 
statues  of  AthSn^,  by  the  hand  of  Pheidias— four  in  the  acropolis  of 
Athens. 
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speculation.  One  man  especiallyi  of  immortal 
name, — Pheidias, — born  a  little  before  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  was  the  original  mind  in  whom  the  sub- 
lime ideal  conceptions  of  genuine  art  appear  to  have 
disengaged  themselves  from  that  stiffness  of  execu- 
tion, and  adherence  to  a  consecrated  type,  which 
marked  the  efforts  of  his  predecessors  \  He  was 
the  great  director  and  superintendent  of  all  those 
decorative  additions,  whereby  Periklfis  imparted  to 
Athens  a  majesty  such  as  had  never  before  belonged 
to  any  Grecian  city.  The  architects  of  the  Parthe- 
non and  the  other  buildings — Iktinus,  KaHikratSs, 
Korcebus,  MnesiklSs,  and  others— worked  under 
his  instructions:  and  he  had  besides  a  school  of 
pupils  and  subordinates  to  whom  the  mechanical 
part  of  his  labours  was  confided.  With  all  the 
great  contributions  which  Pheidias  made  to  the 
grandeur  of  Athens,  his  last  and  greatest  achieve* 
ment  was  far  away  from  Athens — the  colossal 
statue  of  Zeus,  in  the  great  temple  of  Olympia, 
executed  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
Peldponnesian  war.  This  stupendous  work  was 
sixty  feet  high,  of  ivory  and  gold,  embodying  in 
visible  majesty  some  of  the  grandest  conceptions  of 
Grecian  poetry  and  religion.  Its  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  all  beholders,  for  many  centuries  suc- 
cessively, was  such  as  never  has  been,  and  probably 
never  will  be,  equalled  in  the  annals  of  art,  sacred 
or  profane. 

Considering  these  prodigious  achievements  in  the 
field  of  art  only  as  they  bear  upon  Athenian  and 

>  Plutarch,  Periklls,  c.  13-15 :  O.  MiiUer,  De  Phidi*  VitA,  p.  34-€0; 
also  his  work,  Archaologie  der  Kunst,  sect.  108-113. 
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Effect  of 
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and  archi- 
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minds  of 
contempo- 
raries. 


Grecian  history,  they  are  phaenomena  of  extraor- 
dinary importance.  When  we  learn  the  profound 
impression  which  they  produced  upon  Grecian  spec- 
tators of  a  later  age,  we  may  judge  how  immense 
was  the  effect  upon  that  generation  which  saw  them 
both  begun  and  finished.  In  the  year  480  b.c, 
Athens  had  been  ruined  by  the  occupation  of 
Xerxes.  Since  that  period,  the  Greeks  had  seen, 
first  the  rebuilding  and  fortifying  of  the  city  on  an 
enlarged  scale — next,  the  addition  of  Peirseus  with 
its  docks  and  magazines — thirdly,  the  junction  of 
the  two  by  the  long  walls,  thus  including  the  most 
numerous  concentrated  population,  wealth,  arms, 
ships,  &c.  in  Greece^ — lastly  the  rapid  creation  of 
so  many  new  miracles  of  art — the  sculptures  of 
Pheidias  as  well  as  the  paintings  of  the  Thasian 
painter  Polygndtus,  in  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  in 
the  portico  called  Poekilfi.  Plutarch  observes^  that 
the  celerity  with  which  the  works  were  completed 
was  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  them  ;  and  so  it  probably  might  be,  in  respect 
to  the  effect  upon  the  contemporary  Greeks.  The 
gigantic  strides  by  which  Athens  had  reached  her 
maritime  empire  were  now  immediately  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  works  which  stamped  her  as  the  im- 
perial city  of  Greece,  gave  to  her  an  appearance  of 
power  even  greater  than  the  reality,  and  especially 
put  to  shame  the  old-fashioned  simplicity  of  Sparta^. 
The  cost  was  doubtless  prodigious,  and  could  only 

*  Thucyd.  i.  80,  koI  roit  oKkois  mraa-iv  Sipiora  i^f^prwrax^  irXovr^ 
T€  ldi<j^  Koi  ^TjfUKri<j^  Koi  vavai  Koi  LTnrois  Koi  orrXoif,  Koi  ix^^  ^^°^  o^*^ 
cV  S\X<o  ivi  y€  X^P^^  'EXkrjviK^  earhy  &c. 

«  Plutareh,  PerikWa,  c.  13. 

"  Thucvd.  i.  10. 
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have  been  borne  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  large 
treasure  in  the  acropolis,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
tribute  annually  coming  in.  If  we  may  trust  a  com* 
putation  which  seems  to  rest  on  plausible  grounds^ 
it  cannot  have  been  much  less  than  3000  talents 
in  the  aggregate  (about  £690,000)  \  The  expendi* 
ture  of  so  large  a  sum  was  of  course  a  source  of 
great  private  gain  to  contractors,  tradesmen,  mer- 
chants, artizans  of  various  descriptions,  &c.,  con* 
cerned  in  it.  In  one  way  or  another,  it  distributed 
itself  over  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  city.  And 
it  appears  that  the  materials  employed  for  much  of 
the  work  were  designedly  of  the  most  costly  de- 
scription, as  being  most  consistent  with  the  reve- 
rence due  to  the  gods.  Marble  was  rejected  as  too 
common  for  the  statue  of  Ath6n6,  and  ivory  em- 
ployed in  its  place*.  Even  the  gold  with  which  it 
was  surrounded  weighed  not  less  than  forty  talents ^ 
A  large  expenditure  for  such  purposes,  considered 
as  pious  towards  the  gods,  was  at  the  same  time  im* 
posing  in  reference  to  Grecian  feeling,  which  re- 
garded with  admiration  every  variety  of  public  show 
and  magnificence,  and  repaid  with  grateful  deference 
the  rich  men  who  indulged  in  it.  PeriklSs  knew  well 

^  See  Leake,  Topography  of  Athens,  Append,  iii.  p.  329,  2nd  ed. 
Germ,  tran&l.  Colonel  Leake,  with  much  justice,  contends  that  the 
amount  of  2012  talents,  stated  by  Harpokration  out  of  Philochorus  as 
the  cost  of  the  propylsea  alone,  must  be  greatly  exaggerated.  Mr.  Wil- 
kins  (Atheniensia,  p.  84)  expresses  the  same  opinion ;  remarking  that 
the  transport  of  marble  from  Pentelikus  to  Athens  is  easy,  and  on  a  de- 
scending road. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  (ap.  Cicer.  de  Officiis,  ii.  17)  blamed  Periklls 
for  the  large  sum  expended  upon  the  Propylsea.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  he  uttered  this  censure,  if  he  had  been  led  to  rate  the  cost  of  them 
at  2012  talents. 

*  Valer.  Maxim,  i.  7,  2.  »  Thucyd.  ii.  13. 
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that  the  visible  splendour  of  the  city,  so  new  to  all 
his  contemporaries,  would  cause  her  great  power 
to  appear  greater  still,  and  would  thus  procure  for 
her  a  real,  though  unacknowledged  influence — per- 
haps even  an  ascendency — over  all  cities  of  the 
Grecian  name.     And  it  is  certain  that  even  among 
those  who  most  hated  and  feared  her,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Peloponnesiau  war.  there  prevailed  a 
powerful  sentiment  of  involuntary  deference. 
Attempt  of       A  step  taken  by  Periklds,  apparently  not  long 
conyene  a     after  the  Commencement  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce, 
^eu  ac^"    evinces  how  much  this  ascendency  was  in  his  di- 
deputies "^^    rect  aim,  and  how  much  he  connected  it  with  views 
Qmu^  *^®  both  of  harmony  and  usefulness  for  Greece  gene- 
states,        rally.     He  prevailed  upon  the  people  to  send  en- 
voys to  every  city  of  the  Greek  name,  great  and 
small,  inviting  each  to  appoint  deputies  for  a  con- 
gress to  be  held  at  Athens.     Three  points  were  to 
be   discussed  in  this  intended  congress.     1.  The 
restitution  of  those  temples  which  had  been  burnt 
by  the  Persian  invaders.     2.  The  fulfilment  of  such 
vows,  as  on  that  occasion  had  been  made  to  the 
gods.     3.  The  safety  of  the  sea  and  of  maritime 
commerce  for  all. 

Twenty  elderly  Athenians  were  sent  round  to 
obtain  the  convocation  of  this  congress  at  Athens — 
a  Pan-hellenic  congress  for  Pan-hellenic  purposes. 
But  those  who  were  sent  to  Boeotia  and  Pelopon- 
nesus completely  failed  in  their  object,  from  the 
jealousy,  noway  astonishing,  of  Sparta  and  her 
allies.  Of  the  rest  we  hear  nothing,  for  this  refusal 
was  quite  sufficient  to  frustrate  the  whole  scheme*. 

I  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.  1 7.     Plutarch  gives  no  precdae  date>  and  O. 
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It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  dependent  allies  of 
Athens  appear  to  have  been  summoned  just  as 
much  as  the  cities  perfectly  autonomous ;  so  that 
their  tributary  relation  to  Athens  was.  not  under* 
stood  to  degrade  them.  We  may  sincerely  regret 
that  such  congress  did  not  take  effect,  as  it  might 
have  opened  some  new  possibilities  of  converging 
tendency  and  alliance  for  the  dispersed  fractions  of 
the  Greek  name — a  comprehensive  benefit  not  likely 
to  be  entertained  at  Sparta  even  as  a  project,  but 
which  might  perhaps  have  been  realised  under 
Athens^  and  seems  in  this  case  to  have  been  sin* 
cerely  aimed  at  by  Periklds.  The  events  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  however,  extinguished  all  hopes 
of  any  such  union. 

The  interval  of  fourteen  years,  between  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Thirty  years'  truce  and  that  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  was  by  no  means  one  of  un* 
disturbed  peace  to  Athens.  In  the  sixth  year  of 
that  period  occurred  the  formidable  revolt  of  Samos, 

That  island  appears  to  have  been  the  most  pow-  »-^-  ^*<^- 
erful  of  all  the  allies  of  Athens^     It  surpassed  even  samot 
Chios  or  Lesbos,  standing  on  the  same  footing  as  AXmans* 
these  two:    that  is,   paying  no  tribute-money, — 
a  privilege  when  compared  with  the  body  of  the 

Miiller  (De  Phidin  Yit&,  p.  9)  places  these  steps,  for  convocation  of  a 
congress*  before  the  first  war  between  Sparta  and  Athens  and  the  battle 
of  Tanagra — i.  e,  before  460  b.g.  But  this  date  s^ms  to  me  improba- 
ble :  Thebes  was  not  yet  renovated  in  power>  nor  had  Boeotia  as  yet 
recovered  from  the  fruits  of  her  alliance  with  the  Persians  i  moreover, 
neither  Athens  nor  Perikl^  himself  seem  to  have  been  at  that  time  in 
a  situation  to  conceive  so  large  a  project;  which  suits  in  every  respect 
much  better  for  the  later  period^  after  the  Thirty  years'  truce,  but  before 
the  Peloponnesian  war. 

>  Thucyd.  i.  115;  viii.  76;  Plutarch,  Periklte,  c.  38. 
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allies, — ^but  furnishing  ships  and  men  when  called 
upon,  and  retaining,  subject  to  this  condition,  its 
complete  autonomy,  its  oligarchical  government, 
its  fortifications,  and  its  military  force.  Like  most 
of  the  other  islands  near  the  coast,  Samos  possessed 
a  portion  of  territory  on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  be- 
tween which  and  the  territory  of  Miletus  lay  the 
small  town  of  Pridnd,  one  of  the  twelve  original 
members  contributing  to  the  Pan-Ionic  solemnity. 
Respecting  the  possession  of  this  town  of  Pri6n£,  a 
war  broke  out  between  the  Samians  and  Milesians, 
in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce  (b.c.  440- 
439).  Whether  the  town  had  before  been  indepen- 
dent, we  do  not  know,  but  in  this  war  the  Mile- 
sians were  worsted,  and  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Samians.  The  defeated  Milesians,  enrolled  as  they 
were  among  the  tributary  allies  of  Athens,  com- 
plained to  her  of  the  conduct  of  the  Samians,  and 
their  complaint  was  seconded  by  a  party  in  Samos 
itself,  opposed  to  the  oligarchy  and  its  proceedings. 
The  Athenians  required  the  two  disputing  cities  to 
bring  the  matter  before  discussion  and  award  at 
Athens.  But  the  Samians  refused  to  comply^: 
whereupon  an  armament  of  forty  ships  was  des- 

^  Thucyd.  i.  115;  Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c.  25.  Most  of  tbe  state- 
ments wbich  appear  in  this  chapter  of  Plutarch  (over  and  above  the 
concise  narrative  of  Thucydid^s)  appear  to  be  borrowed  from  exagge- 
rated party  stories  of  the  day.  We  need  make  no  remark  upon  the 
story,  that  PerikUs  was  induced  to  take  the  side  of  Miletus  against 
Samos  by  the  fact  that  Aspasia  was  a  native  of  Miletus.  Nor  is  it  at 
all  more  credible,  that  the  satrap  Pissuthnes,  from  goodwill  towards 
Samos,  offered  Perikl^  10,000  golden  staters  as  an  inducement  to  spare 
the  island.  It  may  perhaps  be  true>  however,  that  the  Samian  oligarchy, 
and  those  wealthy  men  whose  children  were  likely  to  be  taken  as 
hostages,  tried  the  effect  of  large  bribes  upon  the  mind  of  PerikMs  to 
prevail  upon  him  not  to  alter  the  government. 
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patched  from  Athens  to  the  island,  and  established 
in  it  a  democratical  government ;  leaving  in  it  a 
garrison  and  carrying  away  to  Lemnos  fifty  men 
and  as  many  boys  from  the  principal  oligarchical 
families,  to  serve  as  hostages.  Of  these  families, 
however,  a  certain  number  retired  to  the  mainland, 
where  they  entered  into  negociations  with  Pissuthnes 
the  satrap  of  Sardes,  to  procure  aid  and  restoration. 
Obtaining  from  him  seven  hundred  mercenary 
troops,  and  passing  over  in  th^  night  to  the  island, 
by  previous  concert  with  the  oligarchical  party, 
they  overcame  the  Samian  democracy  as  well  as  the 
Athenian  garrison,  who  were  sent  over  as  prisoners 
to  Pissuthnes.  They  were  farther  lucky  enough  to 
succeed  in  stealing  away  from  Lemnos  their  own 
recently  deposited  hostages,  and  they  then  pro- 
claimed open  revolt  against  Athens,  in  which  By- 
zantium also  joined.  It  seems  remarkable,  that 
though  by  such  a  prroceeding  they  would  of  course 
draw  upon  themselves  the  full  strength  of  Athens, 
yet  their  first  step  was  to  resume  aggressive  hosti- 
lities against  Miletus \  whither  they  sailed  with  a 
powerful  force  of  seventy  ships,  twenty  of  them 
carrying  troops. 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  grave  intelli-  ^g]jj*nt 
gence,  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes — probably  all  that  ag«n8tsa- 
were   in   complete  readiness — was   despatched   to  Pcrikies, 
Samos  under  ten  generals,  two  of  whom  were  Peri-  the  tragc- 
kl^s  himself  and  the  poet  Sophokl^s*,  both  seem-  ^*"''*''' 
ingly  included  among  the  ten  ordinary  StratSgi  of 
the  year.    But  it  was  necessary  to  employ  sixteen  of 

'  Thucyd.i.  114,  115. 

^  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  638 ;  Schol.  Aristeid^s,  t.  iii.  p.  485,  Dindorf. 
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these  ships,  partly  ia  summoning  contingents  from 
Chios  and  Lesbos,  to  which  islands  Sophoklds  went 
in  person^ ;  partly  in  keeping  watch  off  the  coast  of 
Karia  for  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  fleet,  which 
report  stated  to  be  approaching;  so  that  Periklds  had 
only  forty-four  ships  remaining  in  his  squadron. 
Yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  Samian  fleet  of 
seventy  ships  on  his  way  back  from  MilStus,  near 
the  island  of  Tragia,  and  was  victorious  in  the 
action.  Presently  he  was  reinforced  by  forty  ships 
from  Athens  and  by  twenty-five  from  Chios  and 
Lesbos,  so  as  to  be  able  to  disembark  at  Samos, 
where  he  overcame  the  Samian  land-force  and 
blocked  up  the  harbour  with  a  portion  of  his  fleet, 
surrounding  the  city  on  the  land-side  with  a  triple 
wall.  Meanwhile  the  Samians  had  sent  Stesagoras 
with  five  ships  to  press  the  coming  of  the  Phoenician 
fleet,  and  the  report  of  their  approach  became  again 
so  prevalent  that  PeriklSs  felt  obliged  to  take  sixty 
ships  (out  of  the  total  125)  to  watcb  for  them  ofi* 
the  coast  of  Kaunus  and  Karia,  where  he  cruised 
for  about  fourteen  days.  The  Phoenician  fleet* 
never  came  in  sight,  though  Diodorus  aflSrms  that 
it  was  actually  on  its  voyage.  Pissuthnes  certainly 
seems  to  have  promised,  and  the  Samians  to  have 
expected  it.     Yet  I  incline  to  believe  that,  though 

^  See  the  interesting  particulars  recounted  respecting  Sophokl^  by 
the  Chian  poet  Ion,  who  met  and  conversed  with  him  during  the  course 
of  this  expedition  (Athenieua^  xiu.  p.  603).  He  represents  the  poet  as 
uncommonly  pleasing  and  graceful  in  society,  but  noway  distinguished 
for  active  capacity.  Sophoklds  was  at  this  time  in  peculiar  favour,  from 
the  success  of  his  tragedy  Antigond  the  year  before.  See  the  chiono- 
logy  of  these  events  discussed  and  elucidated  in  Boeckh's  preliminary 
Dissertation  to  the  AntigonS,  c.  6-9. 

'  Diodor.  zi.  27. 
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willing   to  hold  out   hopes  and  encourage  revolt 
among  the   Athenian  allies,   the   satrap   did  not 
choose  openly  to  violate  the  convention  of  Kallias, 
whereby  the  Persians  were  forbidden  to  send  a  fleet 
westward  of  the  Chelidonian  promontory.    The  de- 
parture of  Perikl^s,  however,  so  much  weakened 
the  Athenian  fleet  ofl^  Samos,  that  the  Samians, 
suddenly  sailing  out  of  their  harbour  in  an  oppor-  Doubtfiii 
tune  moment,  at  the  instigation  and  under  the  com-  longed  con- 
mand  of  one  of  their  most  eminent  citizens,  the  ^wl?^' 
philosopher  Melissus — surprised  and  disabled  the  ^^i!ij^ 
blockading  squadron,  and  even  gained  a  victory  2?^^^^' 
over  the  remaining  fleet  before  the  ships  could  be  f^^  ^^ 
fairly  got  clear  of  the  land  ^    For  fourteen  days  they 
remained  masters  of  the  sea,  carrying  in  and  out  all 
that  they  thought  proper.     It  was  not  until  the 
return  of  Periklds  that  they  were  again  blockaded. 
Reinforcements  however  were  now  multiplied  to  the 
investing  squadron — from  Athens,  forty  ships  under 
ThucydidSs^,  Agnon,   and  Phormion,  and  twenty 

^  Plutarch,  Penkl^  c.  26.  Phitarch  seems  to  have  had  before  him 
aocounts  respecting  this  Samian  campaign  not  only  from  Ephorus,  Ste* 
simbrotns,  and  Duris,  but  also  from  Aristotle :  and  the  statements  of 
the  latter  must  have  differed  thus  far  from  Thucydid^s,  that  he  affirmed 
Melissus  the  Samian  general  to  have  been  victorious  over  Perikl^  him- 
self, which  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the  narrative  of  Thucydid^s. 

The  Samian  historian  Duns,  living  about  a  century  after  this  siege, 
seems  to  have  introduced  many  falsehoods  respecting  the  cruelties  of 
Athens :  see  Plutarch,  /.  c. 

'  It  appears  very  improbable  that  this  Thucydid^s  can  be  the  histo- 
rian himself.  If  it  be  Thucydid^  son  of  Mel^sias,  we  must  suppose 
him  to  have  been  restored  from  ostracism  before  the  regular  time — a 
supposition  indeed  noway  inadmissible  in  itself,  but  which  there  is  no- 
thing else  to  countenance.  The  author  of  the  Life  of  Sophokl^s,  as 
wen  as  most  of  the  recent  critics,  adopt  this  opinion. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been  a  third  person  named  Thucy- 
did^ ;  for  the  name  seems  to  have  been  common,  as  we  might  guess 
from  the  two  words  of  which  it  is  compounded.    We  find  a  third  Thu- 
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Node  of  the 
other  allies 
of  Athens, 
except  By- 
santium, 
revolted  at 
the  same 
time. 


under  Tlepolemus  and  AntiklSs,  besides  thirty  from 
Chios  and  Lesbos — making  altogether  near  two 
hundred  sail.  Against  this  overwhelming  force 
Melissus  and  the  Samians  made  an  unavailing  at- 
tempt at  resistance,  but  were  presently  quite  blocked 
up,  and  remained  so  for  nearly  nine  months  until 
they  could  hold  out  no  longer.  They  then  capitu- 
lated, being  compelled  to  rase  their  fortifications, 
to  surrender  all  their  ships  of  w^ar,  to  give  hostages 
for  their  future  conduct,  and  to  make  good  by  stated 
instalments  the  whole  expense  of  the  enterprise, 
said  to  have  reached  1000  talents.  The  Byzantines 
too  made  their  submission  at  the  same  time'. 

Two  or  three  circumstances  deserve  notice  re- 
specting this  revolt,  as  illustrating  the  existing 
condition  of  the  Athenian  empire.  First,  that  the 
whole  force  of  Athens,  together  with  the  contin- 
gents from  Chios  and  Lesbos,  was  necessary  in 
order  to  crush  it,  so  that  Byzantium,  which  joined 
in  the  revolt,  seems  to  have  been  left  unassaiied. 

cydides  meutioued  viii.  U2 — a  native  of  Pharsalus :  and  the  biographer 
Marcellinus  seems  to  have  read  of  many  persons  so  called  {BovKvhidtu 
troXkoi,  p.  xvi.  ed.  Arnold).  The  subsequent  history  of  Thucydid^  son 
of  Mel^sias  is  mvolved  in  complete  obscurity.  We  do  not  know  the 
incident  to  which  the  remarkable  passage  in  Aristophan^  (Acham. 
703)  alludes — compare  Vesprc,  946 :  nor  can  we  confirm,  the  state- 
ment which  the  Scholiast  cites  from  Idomencus,  to  the  effect  that  Thu- 
cydides  was  banished  and  fled  to  Artaxerxes :  see  Bei^k.  Reliq.  Com. 
Att.  p.  61. 

*  Thuc>-d.  i.  117;  Diodor.  xii.  27,  28;  Isokrat^s,  De  Permutat. 
Or.  XV.  sect.  118;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Vit.  Tiraoth.  c.  1. 

The  assertion  of  Ephorus  (see  Diodorus,  xii.  28,  and  Ephori  Fn^m. 
117,  ed.  Marx,  with  the  note  of  Marx)  that  Perikles  employed  battering 
machines  against  the  town,  under  the  management  of  the  Klazomenian 
Artemon,  was  called  in  question  by  Herakleid^s  Ponticus,  on  the  ground 
that  Artemon  was  a  contemjioraiy  of  Auakreou,  near  a  century  before : 
and  Thucydides  represents  Perikles  to  have  captured  the  town  alto- 
gether by  blockade. 
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Now  it  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  dependent 
allies  near  Byzantium  or  anywhere  else,  availed 
themselves  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  revolt 
also :  a  fact  which  seems  plainly  to  imply  that  there  * 
was  little  positive  discontent  then  prevalent  among 
them.  Had  the  revolt  spread  to  other  cities,  pro- 
bably Pissuthnes  might  have  realised  his  promise 
of  bringing  up  the  Phcenician  fleet,  which  would 
have  been  a  serious  calamity  for  the  ^Egean  Greeks, 
and  was  only  kept  off  by  the  unbroken  maintenance 
of  the  Athenian  empire. 

Next,  the  revolted  Samians  applied  for  aid,  not  ^/^le^a-*^ 
only  to  Pissuthnes,   but  also  to  Sparta  and  her  miansto 

1,.  ,  .    1  .  1  Sparta  for 

aUies ;  among  whom  at  a  special  meeting  the  ques-  aid  agaimt 
tion  of  compliance  or  refusal  was  formally  debated,  u  ref^) 
Notwithstanding  the  Thirty  years'  truce  then  sub-  t^^^li, 
sisting,  of  which  only  six  years  had  elapsed,  and  J^f^^,""^" 
which  had  been  noway  violated  by  Athens — many 
of  the  allies  of  Sparta  voted  for  assisting  the  Sa- 
mians.    What  part  Sparta  herself  took,  we  do  not 
know — but  the  Corinthians  were  the  main  and  de- 
cided advocates  for  the  negative.     They  not  only 
contended  that  the  truce  distinctlv  forbade  com- 
pliance  with  the  Samian  request,  but  also  recognised 
the  right  of  each  confederacy  to  punish  its  own 
recusant  members.    And  this  was  the  decision  ulti- 
mately adopted,  for  which  the  Corinthians  after- 
wards took  credit  in  the  eyes  of  Athens,  as  its  chief 
authors*.  Certainly,  if  the  contrary  policy  had  been 
pursued,  the  Athenian  empire  might  have  been  in 
great  danger — the  Phoenician  fleet  would  probably 

»  Thucyd.  i.  40,  41. 
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have  been  brought  in  also— and  the  future  course 
of  events  greatly  altered. 
Govern-  Again,  after  the  reconquest  of  Samos,  we  should 

mentofSa-  o        »  ^ 


mos  after  assuoie  it  almost  as  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the 
qunt^^'  Athenians  would  renew  the  democratical  govern* 
th^AMthc  ^dt  which  they  had  set  up  just  before  the  revolt. 

wnewidAe  ^^*  '^  ^^^^  ^*^  ^^*  ^^  ™^^*  ^^^^  ^^^  again  over- 
democracy  thrown,  without  any  attempt  to  uphold  it  on  the 
had  recent-  part  of  Athens.  For  we  hardly  hear  of  Samos 
bUshed.  agaiuy  until  twenty-seven  years  afterwards,  towards 
the  latter  division  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  412 
B.C.,  and  it  then  appears  with  an  established  oli- 
garchical government  of  Geomori  or  landed  pro- 
prietors, against  which  the  people  make  a  suc- 
cessful rising  during  the  course  of  that  year^ 
As  Samos  remained,  during  the  interval  between 
439  B.C.  and  412  b.c,  unfortified,  deprived  of  its 
fleet,  and  enrolled  among  the  tribute-paying  allies 
of  Athens — and  as  it  nevertheless  either  retained, 
or  acquired,  its  oligarchical  government;  so  we 
may  conclude  that  Athens  cannot  have  systemati- 
cally interfered  to  democratise  by  violence  the  sub- 
ject-allies, in  cases  where  the  natural  tendency  of 
parties  ran  towards  oligarchy.  The  condition  of 
Lesbos  at  the  time  of  its  revolt  (hereafter  to  be  re- 
lated) will  be  found  to  confirm  this  conclusion^. 
Funeral  On  retumiug  to  Athens  after  the  reconquest  of 

pronounced  Samos,  PcriklSs  was  chosen  to  pronounce  the  fune- 
iJon^thL^^'  ral  oration  over  the  citizens  slain  in  the  war,  to 
dSicnir     whom,  according  to  custom,  solemn  and  public ob- 

slain  in  the 

Samian  '  Thucyd.  viii.  21. 

^Af-  '  Compare  Wachsmuth,  Hellenische  Alterthumskunde,  sect.  58,  vol. 

ii.  p.  82. 
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fiequies  were  celebrated  in  the  suburb  called  Kera- 
meikus.  This  custom  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced shortly  after  the  Persian  war\  and  would 
doubtless  contribute  to  stimulate  the  patriotism  of 
the  citizens,  especially  when  the  speaker  elected  to 
deliver  it  was  possessed  of  the  personal  dignity  as 
well  as  the  oratorical  powers  of  PeriklSs.  He  was 
twice  public  funeral  orator  by  the  choice  of  the  citi^ 
zens ;  once  after  the  Samian  success,  and  a  second 
time  in  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
His  discourse  on  the  first  occasion  has  not  reached 
ua^,  but  the  second  has  been  fortunately  preserved 
(in  substance  at  least)  by  ThucydidSs,  who  also 
briefly  describes  the  funeral  ceremony — doubtless 
the  same  on  all  occasions.  The  bones  of  the  deceased 
warriors  were  exposed  in  tents  three  days  before  the 
ceremony,  in  order  that  the  relatives  of  each  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  bringing  offerings.  They 
were  then  placed  in  coffins  of  cypress  and  carried 
forth  on  carts  to  the  public  burial-place  at  the  Ke- 
rameikus  ;  one  coffin  for  each  of  the  ten  tribes,  and 

'  See  Westeimaim,  Geschichte  der  Beredsamkeit  in  Griechenland 
nnd  Rom;  Diodor.  xi.  33;  Dionys.  Ual.  A.  R.  v.  17- 

Periklea»  in  the  funeral  oration  preserved  by  Thucydid^s  (ii.  35-40), 
begins  by  saying — Ol  fiiv  ttoWoI  tS>v  ivOalk  €lprjK6r»v  ifbri  (iraivova-t 
Tov  irpo(r0€VTa  r^  v6fi^  t6p  \6yov  r($vdf,  &C. 

The  Scholiast,  and  other  commentators  (R.  F.  Weber  and  Wester- 
mann  among  the  number),  make  various  guesses  as  to  what  celebrated 
man  is  here  designated  as  the  introducer  of  the  custom  of  a  funeral 
harangue.  The  ScL.liast  says,  Solon :  Weber  fixes  on  Kimon :  West- 
enuann,  on  AristeidSs :  another  commentator  on  Themistoklds.  But 
we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  any  one  very  celebrated  man  is  spe- 
cially indicated  by  the  words  tov  irpoo-dcin-a.  To  commend  the  intro- 
ducer of  the  practice,  is  nothing  more  than  a  phrase  for  commending 
the  practice  itself. 

'  Some  fragments  of  it  seem  to  have  been  preserved,  in  the  time  oi 
Aristotle :  see  his  treatise  de  Rhetoric^,  i.  7 ;  iii.  10,  3. 
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one  empty  couch,  formally  laid  out,  to  represent 
those  warriors  whose  bones  had  not  been  discovered 
or  collected.  The  female  relatives  of  each  followed 
the  carts,  with  loud  waitings,  and  after  them  a  nu- 
merous procession  both  of  citizens  and  strangers. 
So  soon  as  the  bones  had  been  consigned  to  the 
grave,  some  distinguished  citizen,  specially  chosen 
for  the  purpose,  mounted  on  an  elevated  stage  and 
addressed  to  the  multitude  an  appropriate  discourse. 
Such  was  the  effect  produced  by  that  of  Periklfis 
after  the  Samian  expedition,  that  when  he  had  con- 
cluded, the  audience  present  testified  their  emotion 
in  the  liveliest  manner,  and  the  women  especially 
crowned  him  with  garlands  like  a  victorious  ath- 
lete \  Only  Elpinik6,  sister  of  the  deceased  Kimon, 
reminded  him  that  the  victories  of  her  brother  had 
been  more  felicitous,  as  gained  over  Persians  and 
Phcenicians,  and  not  over  Greeks  and  kinsmen. 
And  the  contemporary  poet  Ion,  the  friend  of  Ki- 
mon,  reported  what  he  thought  an  unseemly  boast 
of  Perikl^s — to  the  effect  that  Agamemnon  had 
spent  ten  years  in  taking  a  foreign  city,  while  he 
in  nine  months  had  reduced  the  first  and  most 
powerful  of  all  the  Ionic  communities*.  But  if  we 
possessed  the  actual  speech  pronounced,  we  should 
probably  find  that  he  assigned  all  the  honour  of 
the  exploit  to  Athens  and  her  citizens  generally, 
placing  their  achievement  in  favourable  comparison 
with  that  of  Agamemnon  and  his  host — not  him- 
self with  Agamemnon. 

'  Compare  the  enthusiastic  demonstrations  which  welcomed  Brasidas 
at  Ski6n^  (Thucyd.  iv.  121). 
2  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  28;  Thucyd.  ii.  34. 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  boast,  there  Potidon  or 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  result  of  the  Samian  war  nili  empire 
not  only  rescued  the  Athenian  empire  from  great  ^AjJens 
periP,  but  rendered  it  stronger  than  ever:  while  j^.YuJ^''' 
the  foundation  of  Amphipolis,  which  was  effected  -"*?«>' 

'^     *  feelings  to* 

two  years  afterwards,  strengthened  it  still  farther,  wards  her 
Nor  do  we  hear,  during  the  ensuing  few  years,  of  Tcre'th^ 
any  farther  tendencies  to  disaffection  among  its  enietS'* 
members,  until  the  period  immediately  before  the  ^^^^^^ 
Peloponnesian  war.     The  feeling  common  among  of  hatred. 
them  towards  Athens,  seems  to  have  been  neither 
attachment  nor  hatred,  but  simple  indifference  and 
acquiescence  in  her  supremacy.     Such  amount  of 
positive  discontent  as  really  existed  among  them, 
arose,  not  from  actual  hardships  suffered,  but  from 
the  general  political  instinct  of  the  Greek  mind — 
desire  of  separate    autonomy ;    which  manifested 
itself  in  each  city,  through  the  oligarchical  party, 
whose  power  was  kept  down  by  Athens — and  was 
stimulated  by  the  sentiment  communicated  from 
the  Grecian  communities  without  the  Athenian  em- 
pire.    According  to  that  sentiment,  the  condition 
of  a  subject-ally  of  Athens  was  treated  as  one  of 
degradation    and    servitude.      In    proportion    as 
fear  and  hatred   of  Athens    became   predominant 
among  the  allies  of  Sparta,  these  latter  gave  ut- 
terance to  the  sentiment  more  and  more  emphati- 
cally, so   as   to    encourage  discontent   artificially 
among  the  subject-allies  of  the  Athenian  empire. 

'  A  abort  fragment  remaining  from  the  comic  poet  Eupolis  (KdXaxef^ 
Fr.  xvi.  p.  493,  ed.  Meineke)>  attests  the  anxiety  at  Athens  about  the 
Samian  war,  and  the  great  joy  when  the  ishmd  was  reconquered :  com* 
pare  Aristopban.  Vesp.  283. 
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Possessing  complete  mastery  of  the  sea,  and  every 
sort  of  superiority  requisite  for  holding  empire  over 
islands,  Athens  had  yet  no  sentiment  to  appeal 
to  in  her  subjects,  calculated  to  render  her  empire 
popular,  except  that  of  common  democracy,  which 
seems  at  first  to  have  acted  without  any  care  on 
her  part  to  encourage  it,  until  the  progress  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  made  such  encouragement  a 
part  of  her  policy.  And  even  had  she  tried  to  keep 
up  in  the  allies  the  feeling  of  a  common  interest 
and  the  attachment  to  a  permanent  confederacy, 
the  instinct  of  political  separation  would  probably 
have  baffled  all  her  efforts.  But  she  took  no  such 
pains.  With  the  usual  morality  that  grows  up  in 
the  minds  of  the  actual  possessors  of  power^  she 
conceived  herself  entitled  to  exact  obedience  as 
her  right.  Some  of  the  Athenian  speakers  in 
Thucydidds  go  so  far  as  to  disdain  all  pretence  of 
legitimate  power,  even  such  as  might  fairly  be  set 
up ;  resting  the  supremacy  of  Athens  on  the  naked 
plea  of  superior  forced  As  the  allied  cities  were 
mostly  under  democracies — through  the  indirect 
influence  rather  than  the  systematic  dictation  of 
Athens — yet  each  having  its  own  internal  aristo* 
cracy  in  a  state  of  opposition ;  so  the  movements 
for  revolt  against  Athens  originated  with  the  ari- 
stocracy or  with  some  few  citizens  apart ;  while  the 
people,  though  sharing  more  or  less  in  the  desire 
for  autonomy,  had  yet  either  a  fear  of  their  own  ari- 

^  Thucyd.  iii.  37 ;  ii.  63.  See  the  conference,  at  the  island  of  Melos 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  ▼.  89  seq.), 
between  the  Athenian  commissioners  and  the  Melians.  I  think  how- 
ever that  this  conference  is  less  to  be  trusted  as  based  in  reality,  than 
the  speeches  in  Thucydid^  generally— of  which  more  hereafter. 
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fitpcracy  or  a  sympathy  with  Athens,  which  made 
them  always  backward  in  revolting,  sometimes  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  it.  Neither  PeriklSs  nor  Kieon 
indeed  lay  stress  on  the  attachment  of  the  people 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Few,  in  these  de* 
pendent  cities.  But  the  argument  is  strongly  insisted 
on  by  Diodotus^  in  the  discussion  respecting  Mity- 
16n6  after  its  surrender :  and  as  the  war  advanced, 
the  question  of  alliance  with  Athens  or  Sparta 
became  more  and  more  identified  with  the  in- 
ternal preponderance  of  democracy  or  oligarchy 
in  each^. 

We  shall  find  that  in  most  of  those  cases  of  actual 
revolt  where  we  are  informed  of  the  preceding  cir- 
cumstances, the  step  is  adopted  or  contrived  by  a 
small  number  of  oligarchical  malcontents,  without 
consulting  the  general  voice ;  while  in  those  cases 
where  the  general  assembly  is  consulted  before- 
hand, there  is  manifested  indeed  a  preference  for 
autonomy,  but  nothing  like  a  hatred  of  Athens  or 
decided  inclination  to  break  with  her.  In  the  case 
of  Mityl6n6^,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  it  was 
the  aristocratical  government  which  revolted,  while 
.  the  people,  as  soon  as  they  obtained  arms,  actually 
declared  in  favour  of  Athens.  And  the  secession  of 
Chios,  the  greatest  of  all  the  allies,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war— even  after  all  the 
hardships  which  the  allies  had  been  called  upon  to 

'  Thncyd.  iii.  47*    Nw  fUv  yctp  vfuv  6  dtffios  4v  Airdo'tut  raU  n^kto-ip 

rois  dfroarriirafn  iroXc/uor  c^Mr,  &c. 

>    '  See  the  Btriking  observations  of  Thucydidds,  iii.  82,  83 ;  Aristotel. 
Politic.  V.  6,  9. 
'  Thucyd.  iii.  27. 
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Possessing  complete  mastery  of  the  sea,  and  every 
sort  of  superiority  requisite  for  holding  empire  over 
islands,  Athens  had  yet  no  sentiment  to  appeal 
to  in  her  subjects,  calculated  to  render  her  empire 
popular,  except  that  of  common  democracy,  which 
seems  at  first  to  have  acted  without  any  care  on 
her  part  to  encourage  it,  until  the  progress  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  made  such  encouragement  a 
part  of  her  policy.  And  even  had  she  tried  to  keep 
up  in  the  allies  the  feeling  of  a  common  interest 
and  the  attachment  to  a  permanent  confederacy, 
the  instinct  of  political  separation  would  probably 
have  baffled  all  her  efforts.  But  she  took  no  such 
pains.  With  the  usual  morality  that  grows  up  in 
the  minds  of  the  actual  possessors  of  power^  she 
conceived  herself  entitled  to  exact  obedience  as 
her  right.  Some  of  the  Athenian  speakers  in 
ThucydidSs  go  so  far  as  to  disdain  all  pretence  of 
legitimate  power,  even  such  as  might  fairly  be  set 
up  ;  resting  the  supremacy  of  Athens  on  the  naked 
plea  of  superior  forced  As  the  allied  cities  were 
mostly  under  democracies — ^throuirh  the  indirect 
influence  rather  than  the  systematic  dictation  of 
Athens — yet  each  having  its  own  internal  aristo- 
cracy in  a  state  of  opposition ;  so  the  movements 
for  revolt  against  Athens  originated  with  the  ari-^ 
stocracy  or  with  some  few  citizens  apart  ;  while  th^ 
people,  though  sharing  more  or  less  in  the  desire 
for  autonomy,  had  yet  either  a  fear  of  their  own  ari* 


*  Thucyd.  iii.  37;  ii.  63.     See  the  conference,  at  the  iaUnd  of  lii 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  ?el(>iK>nnc!ttAn  war  (Tbuo^d.  t.  89 
between  the  Athenian  commisftioui^ni  imil  the  MAmnik.     t 
ever  that  this  conference  is  leasn  to  b«  trUflcd  m  bwed  to 
the  speeches  in  Thucydid^  geiH^rnlly — of  ivbii'lt  mmtt  h$ 
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were  always  backward  in  following  them,  some- 
times even  opposed,  and  hardly  ever  willing  to. 
make  sacrifices  for  the  object.  They  shared  the 
universal  Grecian  desire  for  separate  autonomy^ 
and  felt  the  Athenian  empire  as  an  extraneous 
pressure  which  they  would  have  been  glad  to  shake 
ofi;  whenever  the  change  could  be  made  with  safety. 
But  their  condition  was  not  one  of  positive  hard- 
ship, nor  did  they  overlook  the  hazardous  side  of 
such  a  change — partly  from  the  coercive  hand  of 
Athens — partly  from  new  enemies  against  whom 
Athens  had  hitherto  protected  them — ^and  not  least 
from  their  own  oligarchy.  Of  course  the  different 
allied  cities  were  not  all  animated  by  the  same 
feelings,  some  being  more  averse  to  Athens  than 
others. 

The  particular  modes,  in  which  Athenian  supre*  Particular 
macy  pressed  upon  the  allies  and   excited  com-  ^IJdMd 
plaints,  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  three.     1.  The  J^JJ^^^^f 
annual  tribute.     2.  The  encroachments  or  other  Athenswith 
misdeeds  committed  by  individual  Athenians,  taking    "     "" 
advantage  of  their  superior  position  :  citizens  either 
planted  out  by  the  city  as  Kleruchs  (out- settlers), 
on  the  lands  of  those  allies  who  had  been  sub* 
dued — or  serving  in  the  naval  armaments — or  sent 
round  as  inspectors — or  placed  in  occasional  garri- 
son— or    carrying  on    some   private   speculation. 
3.  The  obligation  under  which  the  allies  were  laid 
of  bringing  a  large  proportion  of  their  judicial  trials 
to  be  settled  before  the  dikasteries  at  Athens. 

As  to  the  tribute,  I  have  before  remarked  that 
its  amount  had  been  but  little  raised  from  its  first 

1  See  the  important  passage,  Thucyd.  viii.  48. 
VOL.  VI.  E 
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bear  in  that  war,  and  after  the  ruinous  disas« 
ters  which  Athens  had  sustained  before  Syracuse 
— was  both  prepared  beforehand  and  accomplished 
by  secret  negotiations  of  the  Chian  oligarchy,  not 
only  without  the  concurrence,  but  against  the  in- 
clination, of  their  own  people  \  In  Uke  manner, 
the  revolt  of  Thasos  would  not  have  occurred,  had 
not  the  Thasian  democracy  been  previously  sub- 
verted by  the  Athenian  Peisander  and  his  oligarchi- 
cal confederates.  So  in  Akanthus,  in  Amphipolis, 
in  Mends,  and  those  other  Athenian  dependencies 
which  were  wrested  from  Athens  by  Brasidas — we 
find  the  latter  secretly  introduced  by  a  few  conspi- 
rators. The  bulk  of  the  citizens  do  not  hail  him 
at  once  as  a  deliverer,  like  men  sick  of  Athenian 
supremacy:  they  acquiesce,  not  without  debate, 
when  Brasidas  is  already  in  the  town,  and  his 
demeanour,  just  as  well  as  conciliating,  soon  gains 
their  esteem.  But  neither  in  Akanthus  nor  in 
Amphipolis  would  he  have  been  admitted  by  the 
free  decision  of  the  citizens,  if  they  had  not  been 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  friends,  their  pro- 
perties, and  their  harvest,  still  exposed  in  the  lands 
without  the  walls*.  These  particular  examples 
warrant  us  in  affirming,  that  though  the  oligarchy 
in  the  various  aUied  cities  desired  eagerly  to 
shake  oflf  the   supremacy  of  Athens,  the   people 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  9-14.  He  observes  also,  respecting  the  Thasian  oli- 
garchy just  set  up  in  lieu  of  the  previous  democracy  by  the  Athenian 
oligarchical  conspiratofs  uho  >vc*rc  tlitin  orgatiisinp  tht;  revolution  of  tho 
Four  Hundred  at  Atliena— thnt  tliey  immcdinr  !  ■       .     ;     niun 

for  revolting  from  Athens — $vyd$ri  o^tft 

XcXvo-^at  (viii.  $4). 
«  Thucyd.  iv.  86,  m. 
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were  always  backward  in  following  them,  some- 
times even  opposed,  and  hardly  ever  willing  tq 
make  sacrifices  for  the  object.  They  shared  the 
nniyersal  Grecian  desire  for  separate  autonomy  \ 
and  felt  the  Athenian  empire  as  an  extraneous 
pressure  which  they  would  have  been  glad  to  shake 
off,  whenever  the  change  could  be  made  with  safety. 
But  their  condition  was  not  one  of  positive  hard- 
ship, nor  did  they  overlook  the  hazardous  side  of 
such  a  change — ^partly  from  the  coercive  hand  of 
Athens — partly  from  new  enemies  against  whom 
Athens  had  hitherto  protected  them — and  not  least 
from  their  own  oligarchy.  Of  course  the  different 
allied  cities  were  not  all  animated  by  the  same 
feelings,  some  being  more  averse  to  Athens  than 
others. 

The  particular  modes,  in  which  Athenian  supre- 
macy pressed  upon  the  allies  and   excited  com-  •''"^ir^j 
plaints,  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  three.     1.  The  JJ^^LiV 
annual  tribute.     2.  The  ^scroadiments  or  other  Aiwwwkk 
misdeeds  committed  by  individual  Athenians,  taking 
advantage  of  their  superior  position:  citizens  either 
planted  out  by  the  city  as  Kkruchs  (out* settlers), 
on  the  lands  ci  those  allies  who  had  been  sub- 
dued— or  serving  in  the  naval  armaments— or  sent 
round  as  inspectors — or  jdaced  in  occasional  garri- 
800 — or    carrying  on    some  private  speculation* 
3.  Tbe  oiip^^m  under  irhiefa  the  allies  were  laid 
^  profiortiiua  of  their  judicial  triab 
^  the  dib^'iteries  at  Athens. 
I  taTe  be£3re  remarked  that 
hsilittie  raised  from  it»  first 
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one  empty  couch,  formally  laid  out,  to  represent 
those  warriors  whose  bones  had  not  been  discovered 
or  collected.  The  female  relatives  of  each  followed 
the  carts,  with  loud  wailings,  and  after  them  a  nu- 
merous procession  both  of  citizens  and  strangers. 
So  soon  as  the  bones  had  been  consigned  to  the 
grave,  some  distinguished  citizen,  specially  chosen 
for  the  purpose,  mounted  on  an  elevated  stage  and 
addressed  to  the  multitude  an  appropriate  discourse. 
Such  was  the  effect  produced  by  that  of  Perikl^ 
after  the  Samian  expedition,  that  when  be  had  con- 
cluded, the  audience  present  testified  their  emotion 
in  the  liveliest  manner,  and  the  women  especially 
crowned  him  with  garlands  like  a  victorious  ath- 
lete ^  Only  Elpinik6,  sister  of  the  deceased  Kimon, 
reminded  him  that  the  victories  of  her  brother  had 
been  more  felicitous,  as  gained  over  Persians  and 
Phoenicians,  and  not  over  Greeks  and  kinsmen. 
And  the  contemporary  poet  Ion,  the  friend  of  Ki- 
mon,  reported  what  he  thought  an  unseemly  boast 
of  Periklfis — to  the  effect  that  Agamemnon  had 
spent  ten  years  in  taking  a  foreign  city,  while  he 
in  nine  months  had  reduced  the  first  and  most 
powerful  of  all  the  Ionic  communities*.  But  if  we 
possessed  the  actual  speech  pronounced,  we  should 
probably  find  that  he  assigned  all  the  honour  of 
the  exploit  to  Athens  and  her  citizens  generally, 
placing  their  achievement  in  favourable  comparison 
with  that  of  Agamemnon  and  his  host — not  him- 
self with  Agamemnon. 

'  Compare  the  enthusiastic  demonstrations  which  welcomed  Brasidas 
at  Ski6n6  (Thucyd.  iv.  121). 
2  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  28;  Thucyd.  ii.  34, 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  boast,  there  Poddon  of 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  result  of  the  Samian  war  niu  empire 
not  only  rescued  the  Athenian  empire  from  great  ^ihens 
periP,  but  rendered  it  stronger  than  ever:  while  j^,*^?^"^ 
the  foundation  of  Amphipolis,  which  was  effected  r"*?«» 
two  years  afterwards,  strengthened  it  still  farther,  wards  her 
Nor  do  we  hear,  during  the  ensuing  few  years,  of  Ven  thme 
any  farther  tendencies  to  disaffection  among  its  el^ll^'^" 
members,  until  the  period  immediately  before  the  ^^*^,,j 
Peloponnesian  war.     The  feeling  common  among  of  hatred, 
them  towards  Athens,  seems  to  have  been  neither 
attachment  nor  hatred,  but  simple  indifference  and 
acquiescence  in  her  supremacy.     Such  amount  of 
positive  discontent  as  really  existed  among  them, 
arose,  not  from  actual  hardships  suffered,  but  from 
the  general  political  instinct  of  the  Greek  mind — 
desire  of  separate    autonomy;    which  manifested 
itself  in  each  city,  through  the  oligarchical  party, 
whose  power  was  kept  down  by  Athens — and  was 
stimulated  by  the  sentiment  communicated  from 
the  Grecian  communities  without  the  Athenian  em- 
pire.    According  to  that  sentiment,  the  condition 
of  a  subject-ally  of  Athens  was  treated  as  one  of 
degradation    and    servitude.      In    proportion    as 
fear  and  hatred   of  Athens    became   predominant 
among  the  allies  of  Sparta,  these  latter  gave  ut- 
terance to  the  sentiment  more  and  more  emphati- 
cally, so   as   to   encourage  discontent   artificially 
among  the  subject-allies  of  the  Athenian  empire. 

^  A  short  fragment  remaining  from  the  comic  poet  Eupolis  (KdXaxer, 
Fr.  xvi.  p.  493,  ed.  Meineke),  attests  the  anxiety  at  Athens  about  the 
Samian  war,  and  the  great  joy  when  the  isUind  was  reconquered :  com- 
pare Aristophan,  Vesp.  283. 
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one  empty  couch,  formally  laid  out,  to  represent 
those  warriors  whose  bones  had  not  been  discovered 
or  collected.  The  female  relatives  of  each  followed 
the  carts,  with  loud  waitings,  and  after  them  a  nu- 
merous procession  both  of  citizens  and  strangers. 
So  soon  as  the  bones  had  been  consigned  to  the 
grave,  some  distinguished  citizen,  specially  chosen 
for  the  purpose,  mounted  on  an  elevated  stage  and 
addressed  to  the  multitude  an  appropriate  discourse. 
Such  was  the  eflfect  produced  by  that  of  Perikl^s 
after  the  Samian  expedition,  that  when  he  had  con- 
ctuded,  the  audience  present  testified  their  emotion 
in  the  liveliest  manner,  and  the  women  especially 
crowned  him  with  garlands  like  a  victorious  ath- 
lete ^  Only  ElpinikS,  sister  of  the  deceased  Kimon, 
reminded  him  that  the  victories  of  her  brother  had 
been  more  felicitous,  as  gained  over  Persians  and 
Phoenicians,  and  not  over  Greeks  and  kinsmen. 
And  the  contemporary  poet  Ion,  the  friend  of  Ki- 
mon,  reported  what  he  thought  an  unseemly  boast 
of  Perikl^s — to  the  effect  that  Agamemnon  had 
spent  ten  years  in  taking  a  foreign  city,  while  he 
in  nine  months  had  reduced  the  first  and  most 
powerful  of  all  the  Ionic  communities^  But  if  we 
possessed  the  actual  speech  pronounced,  we  should 
probably  find  that  he  assigned  all  the  honour  of 
the  exploit  to  Athens  and  her  citizens  generally, 
placing  their  achievement  in  favourable  comparison 
with  that  of  Agamemnon  and  his  host — not  him- 
self with  Agamemnon. 

^  Compare  the  enthusiastic  demonstrations  which  welcomed  Brasidas 
at  Ski6nl  (Thucyd.  iv.  121). 
3  Plutarch,  Periklls,  c.  28;  Thucyd.  ii.  34. 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  boast,  there  Position  of 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  result  of  the  Samian  war  nian  empire 
not  only  rescued  the  Athenian  empire  from  great  ^Athens 
periP,  but  rendered  it  stronger  than  ever:  while  J^^uim* 
the  foundation  of  Amphipolis,  which  was  effected  r"?***' 

r  ,  ,  .   .  ..^     -       1  feelings  to. 

two  years  afterwards,  strengthened  it  still  tarther.  wards  her 
Nor  do  we  hear,  during  the  ensuing  few  years,  of  wcre'thwc 
any  farther  tendencies  to  disaffection  among   its  en^^^l^'^" 
members,  until  the  period  immediately  before  the  "Jw^n^t 
Peloponnesian  war.     The  feeling  common  among  of  hatred. 
them  towards  Athens,  seems  to  have  been  neither 
attachment  nor  hatred,  but  simple  indifference  and 
acquiescence  in  her  supremacy.     Such  amount  of 
positive  discontent  as  really  existed  among  them, 
arose,  not  from  actual  hardships  suffered,  but  from 
the  general  political  instinct  of  the  Greek  mind — 
desire  of  separate    autonomy;    which  manifested 
itself  in  each  city,  through  the  oligarchical  party, 
whose  power  was  kept  down  by  Athens — and  was 
stimulated  by  the  sentiment  communicated  from 
the  Grecian  communities  without  the  Athenian  em- 
pire.    According  to  that  sentiment,  the  condition 
of  a  subject-ally  of  Athens  was  treated  as  one  of 
degradation    and    servitude.      In    proportion    as 
fear  and  hatred   of  Athens    became   predominant 
among  the  allies  of  Sparta,  these  latter  gave  ut- 
terance to  the  sentiment  more  and  more  emphati- 
cally, so   as   to    encourage  discontent   artificially 
among  the  subject-allies  of  the  Athenian  empire. 

'  A  short  fragment  lemaining  from  the  comic  poet  Eupolis  (KoXeuce;, 
Fr.  zvi.  p.  493,  ed.  Meineke),  attests  the  anxiety  at  Athens  about  the 
Samian  war,  and  the  great  joy  when  the  island  was  reconquered :  com- 
pare Ahstophan.  Vesp.  283. 
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bear  in  that  war,  and  after  the  ruinous  disas* 
ters  which  Athens  had  sustained  before  Syracuse 
— was  both  prepared  beforehand  and  accomplished 
by  secret  negotiations  of  the  Chian  oligarchy,  not 
only  without  the  concurrence,  but  against  the  in- 
clination, of  their  own  peopled  In  Hke  manner, 
the  revolt  of  Thasos  would  not  have  occurred,  bad 
not  the  Thasian  democracy  been  previously  sub- 
verted by  the  Athenian  Peisander  and  his  oligarchic 
cat  confederates.  So  in  Akanthus,  in  Amphipolis, 
in  Mend6,  and  those  other  Athenian  dependencies 
which  were  wrested  from  Athens  by  Brasidas — we 
find  the  latter  secretly  introduced  by  a  few  conspi- 
rators. The  bulk  of  the  citizens  do  not  hail  him 
at  once  as  a  deliverer,  like  men  sick  of  Athenian 
supremacy:  they  acquiesce,  not  without  debate, 
when  Brasidas  is  already  in  the  town,  and  his 
demeanour,  just  as  well  as  conciliating,  soon  gains 
their  esteem.  But  neither  in  Akanthus  nor  in 
Amphipolis  would  he  have  been  admitted  by  the 
free  decision  of  the  citizens,  if  they  had  not  been 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  friends,  their  pro* 
perties,  and  their  harvest,  still  exposed  in  the  lands 
without  the  walls  ^.  These  particular  examples . 
warrant  us  in  aflSrming,  that  though  the  oligarchy 
in  the  various  allied  cities  desired  eagerly  to 
shake  off  the   supremacy  of  Athens,  the   people 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  9-14.  He  observes  also,  respecting  the  Thasian  oli- 
garchy just  set  up  in  lieu  of  the  previous  democracy  by  the  Athenian 
oligarchical  conspirators  who  were  then  organising  the  revolution  of  the 
Four  Hundred  at  Athens — that  they  immediately  made  preparations 
for  revolting  from  Athens — (pv€fiTj  oZif  avrois  /xoXtcrra  A  tfiovXovro,  rijv 
ir^Kiif  re  cucivdvift^s  opBowrBai,  koi  t6»  tyavTimrdfitvov  d^fiov  xarO'* 
XcXvo-^oi  (viii.  64). 

«  Thucyd.  iv.  86,  88,  106,  123. 
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were  always  backward  in  following  them,  some- 
times even  opposed,  and  hardly  ever  willing  to. 
make  sacrifices  for  the  object.  They  shared  the 
universal  Grecian  desire  for  separate  autonomy  \ 
and  felt  the  Athenian  empire  as  an  extraneous 
pressure  which  they  would  have  been  glad  to  shake 
off,  whenever  the  change  could  be  made  with  safety. 
But  their  condition  was  not  one  of  positive  hard* 
ship,  nor  did  they  overlook  the  hazardous  side  of 
such  a  change — partly  from  the  coercive  hand  of 
Athens — partly  from  new  enemies  against  whom 
Athens  had  hitherto  protected  them — ^and  not  least 
from  their  own  oligarchy.  Of  course  the  different 
allied  cities  were  not  all  animated  by  the  same 
feelings,  some  being  more  averse  to  Athens  than 
others. 

The  particular  modes,  in  which  Athenian  supre-  Pftrticuiar 
macy  pressed  upon  the  allies  and   excited  com-  S^pWn«d 
plaints,  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  three.     1.  The  J^*?.*^*- 
annual  tribute.     2.  The  encroachments  or  other  Athenswith 
misdeeds  committed  by  individual  Athenians,  taking 
advantage  of  their  superior  position  :  citizens  either 
planted  out  by  the  city  as  Kleruchs  (out- settlers), 
on  the  lands  of  those  allies  who  had  been  sub* 
dued — or  serving  in  the  naval  armaments — or  sent 
round  as  inspectors — or  placed  in  occasional  garri- 
son— or    carrying  on    some  private   speculation. 
3.  The  obligation  under  which  the  allies  were  laid 
of  bringing  a  large  proportion  of  their  judicial  trials 
to  be  settled  before  the  dikasteries  at  Athens. 

As  to  the  tribute,  I  have  before  remarked  that 
its  amount  had  been  but  little  raised  from  its  first 

1  See  the  important  passage,  Thucyd.  viii.  48. 
VOL.  VI.  K 
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settlement  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon-* 
nesian  war,  at  which  time  it  was  600  talents  yearly\ 
It  appears  to  have  been  reviewed,  and  the  appor- 
tionment corrected,  in  every  fifth  year,  at  which 
period  the  collecting  officers  may  probably  have 
been  changed.  Afterwards,  probably,  it  became 
more  burdensome,  though  when,  or  in  what  degree, 
we  do  not  know :  but  the  alleged  duplication  of  it 
(as  I  have  already  remarked)  is  both  uncertified  and 
improbable.  The  same  gradual  increase  may  pro- 
bably be  affirmed  respecting  the  second  head 
of  inconvenience — vexation  caused  to  the  allies 
by  individual  Athenians,  chiefly  officers  of  ar- 
maments or  powerful  citizens^.  Doubtless  this 
was  always  more  or  less  a  real  grievance, 
from  the  moment  when  the  Athenians  became 
d^^pots  in  place  of  chiefs.  But  it  was  probably  not 
very  serious  in  extent  until  after  the  commence- 


'  Xenophon,  Repub.  Athen.  iii.  5.  irXi^y  at  rd$€is  rov  ^dpov*  rovro  di 
ylyvtrai  or  rA  9roXXa  di  tlrovs  frc^irrov. 

'  Xenophon,  Repub.  Athen.  i.  14.  Hcpt  dc  r&v  ovnfidx<»v,  oi  iiarXf' 
avT€£  KrvKotftavrovcriv,  »g  doicoO<ri,  Koi  ftwovfri  rot^f  XP'l^'^'^^'  ^• 

Who  are  the  persons  designated  by  the  expression  ol  cWXcoyrtr,  ap- 
pears to  be  specified  more  particularly  a  little  farther  on  (i.  18);  it 
means  the  generals,  the  officers,  the  envoys,  &c.,  sent  forth  by  Athens. 

In  respect  to  the  Kleruehiea,  or  out-aettlementi  of  Athenian  eitixena 
on  the  lands  of  allies  revolted  and  reconquered— we  may  remark  that 
they  are  not  noticed  as  a  grievance  in  this  treatise  of  Xenophon,  nor  in 
any  of  the  anti- Athenian  orations  of 'Thiicydidds.  They  appear,  how- 
ever, as  matters  of  crimination  after  the  extinction  of  the  empire,  and 
at  the  moment  when  Athens  was  again  rising  into  a  position  such  as  to 
inspire  the  hope  of  reviving  it.  For  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  which  was  also  the  destraetion  of  the  empire,  all  the  Kleruchs 
were  driven  home  again,  and  deprived  of  their  outlying  property,  which 
reverted  to  various  insular  proprietors.  These  latter  were  terrified  at 
the  idea  that  Athens  might  aft^ards  try  to  resume  these  lost  rights : 
hence  the  subsequent  outciy  against  the  Kleruehiea. 
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meat  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  revolt  on  the 
part  of  the  allies  became  more  apprehended,  and 
when  garrisons,  inspectors,  and  tribate*gathering 
ships  became  more  essential  in  the  working  of  the 
Athenian  empire. 

But  the  third  circumstance  above*noticed — the  ^^i^ 

find  offeooct 

subjection  of  the  allied  cities  to  the  Athenian  di-  in  and 
kasteries — has  been  more  dwelt  upon  as  a  grie-  ^j^u  ^ 
vance  than  the  second,  and  seems  to  have  been  blo^hT 
unduly  exaggerated.     We  can  hardly  doubt  that  forethid?- 
the  beginning  of  this  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  ^Mterics  at 
Athenian  dikasteries    dates    with  the  synod    of 
Delos,  at  the  time  of  the  first  formation  of  the 
confederacy.     It  was  an  indispensable  element  of 
that  confederacy,  that  the  members  should  forego 
their  right  of  private  war  among  each  other,  and 
submit  their  differences  to  peaceable  arbitration — a 
covenant  introduced  even  into  alliances  much  less 
intimate  than  this  was,  and  absolutely  essential  to 
the  efficient  maintenance  of  any  common  action 
against  Persia\    Of  course  many  causes  of  dispute, 
public  as  well  as  private,  must  have  arisen  among 

*  See  the  expression  in  ThucydidSs  (v.  27),  describing  the  conditions 
raquiied  when  Aigos  was  about  to  extend  her  alliances  in  Peloponneaiis. 
The  conditions  were  two.  1.  That  the  city  should  be  autonomous* 
2.  Next,  that  it  should  be  willing  to  submit  its  quarrels  to  equitable 
arbitration— ^cr  txMvoftSs  re  ^otc,  ical  dUas  tcrar  Ka\  Sftola^  ^bwri. 

In  the  oration  against  the  Athenians,  deliyered  by  the  Syracusan  Her- 
mokratda  at  Kamarina,  Athens  ia  accused  of  having  enslaved  her  aUies 
partly  on  the  ground  that  they  neglected  to  perform  their  mihtaxy  obli<» 
gations,  partly  because  they  made  war  upon  each  other  (Thucyd.  yi.  76), 
partly  also  on  other  specious  pretences.  How  £ur  this  cha^  against 
Athena  is  borne  out  by  the  fact,  we  can  hardly  say  i  in  all  those  parti- 
cular examples  which  Thucydidls  mentions  of  subjugati<m  of  allies  by 
Athens,  there  ia  a  cause  perfectly  definite  and  sufficient — ^not  a  mere 
pretence  devised  by  Athenian  ambition. 

£  2 
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these  wide-spread  islands  and  seaports  of  the 
^gean,  connected  with  each  other  by  relations  of 
fellow-feeling,  of  trade,  and  of  common  apprehen- 
sions.  The  synod  of  Delos,  composed  of  the  de- 
puties of  all,  was  the  natural  board  of  arbitration 
for  such  disputes.  A  habit  must  thus  have  been 
formed,  of  recognising  a  sort  of  federal  tribunal, — 
to  decide  peaceably  how  far  each  ally  had  faith- 
fully discharged  its  duties,  both  towards  the  con* 
federacy  collectively,  and  towards  other  allies  with 
their  individual  citizens  separately, — as  well  as  to 
enforce  its  decisions  and  punish  refractory  mem* 
bers,  pursuant  to  the  right  which  Sparta  and  her 
confederacy  also  claimed  and  exercised  ^  Now 
from  the  beginning  the  Athenians  were  the  guiding 
and  enforcing  presidents  of  this  synod.  When  it 
gradually  died  away,  they  were  found  occupying 
its  place  as  well  as  clothed  with  its  functions.  It 
was  in  this  manner  that  their  judicial  authority 
over  the  allies  appears  first  to  have  begun,  as  the 
confederacy  became  changed  into  an  Athenian 
empire, — the  judicial  functions  of  the  synod  being 
transferred  along  with  the  common  treasure  to 
Athens,  and  doubtless  much  extended.  And  on 
the  whole,  these  functions  must  have  been  produc- 
tive of  more  good  than  evil  to  the  allies  themselves, 

1  According  to  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Corinthians  shortly  be- 
fore the  Peloponnesian  war — rovt  irpoorfKovras  (vfi/iaxow  avr6v  Tiwk 
KoXdCfiv  (Thucyd.  i.  40-43). 

The  Lacedemonians,  on  preferring  their  accusation  of  treason  against 
Themistokl^s,  demanded  that  he  should  be  tried  at  Sparta,  before  the 
common  Hellenic  synod  which  held  its  sitting  there,  and  of  which 
Athens  was  then  a  member;  that  is,  the  Spartan  confederacy  or  alii* 
ance — cVl  rod  koivov  awtbpiov  t&p  '£XX^va>y  (Diodor.  xi.  66), 
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especially  to  the  weakest  and  most  defenceless 
among  them. 

Among  the  thousand  towns  which  paid  tribute  Productive 
to  Athens  (taking  this  numerical  statement  of  An-  advantage, 
stophanSs  not  in  its  exact  meaning,  but  simply  as  p^ndei^e 
a  great  number),  if  a  small  town,  or  one  of  its  citi-  ^^t^e 
Zens,  had  cause  of  complaint  against  a  larger,  there  I|"n|f  tJem; 
was  no  channel  except  the  synod  of  Delos,  or  the  '^^^ 
Athenian  tribunal,  through  which  it  could  have  any 
reasonable  assurance  of  fair  trial  or  justice.     It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  private  complaints 
and  suits  between  citizen  and  citizen,  in  each  re- 
spective  subject  town,  were  carried  up  for  trial  to 
Athens :  yet  we  do  not  know  distinctly  how  the 
line  was  drawn,  between  matters  carried  up  thither, 
and  matters  tried  at  home.     The  subject  cities  ap- 
pear to  have  been  interdicted  from  the  power  of 
capital  punishment,  which  could  only  be  inflicted 
after  previous  trial  and  condemnation  at  Athens^ : 
so  that  the  latter  reserved  to  herself  the  cognizance 
of  most  of  the  grave  crimes — or  what  may  be  called 
"  the  higher  justice"  generally.     And  the  political 
accusations  preferred  by  citizen  against  citizen,  in 
any  subject  city,  for  alleged  treason,  corruption, 
non-fulfilment  of  public  duty,  &c.,  were  doubtless 
carried  to  Athens  for  trial — perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  her  jurisdiction. 

But  the  maintenance  of  this  judicial  supremacy 
was  not  intended  by  Athens  for  the  substantive 
object  of  amending  the  administration  of  justice 
in  each  separate  allied  city.     It  went  rather  to  re- 

*  Antipho,  De  Cede  Her6dis»  c.  7-  p*  135.  6  ovdc  noKti  €$€(ttiv,  av€v 
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gulate   the    relations   between  city  and  city — be- 
tween  citizens  of  different  cities — between  Athe- 
nian citizens  or  oflScers,  and  any  of  these  allied 
cities  with  which  they  had  relations — between  each 
city  itself,  as  a  dependent  government  with  con- 
tending political    parties,  and   the  imperial   head 
iinperiii      Athens.     All  these  being  problems  which  imperial 
combed     Athens   was  called  on  to  solve,  the  best  way  of 
lidiV^u^  solving  them  would  have  been  through  some  com- 
mon synod  emanating  from  all  the  allies.     Putting 
this  aside,  we  shall  find  that  the  solution  provided 
by  Athens  was  perhaps  the  next  best,  and  we  shall 
be  the  more  induced  to  think  so  when  we  compare 
it  with   the    proceedings   afterwards   adopted  by 
Sparta,  when  she  had  put  down  the  Athenian  em- 
pire.   Under  Sparta,  the  general  rule  was,  to  place 
each  of  the  dependent  cities  under  the  government 
of  a  Dekarchy  (or  oligarchical    council  of  ten) 
among  its  chief  citizens,  together  with  a  Spartan 
harmost  or  governor  having  a  small  garrison  under 
his  orders.     It  will  be  found  when  we  come  to  de- 
scribe the  Spartan  maritime  empire  that  these  ar- 
rangements exposed  each  dependent  city  to  very 
great  violence  and  extortion,  while  after  all,  they 
solved  only  a  part  of  the  problem.     They  served 
only  to  maintain  each  separate  city  under  the  do- 
minion of  Sparta  without  contributing  to  regulate 
the  dealings  between  the  citizens  of  one  and  those 
of  another,  or  to  bind   together  the  empire  as  a 
whole.     Now  the  Athenians  did  not,  as  a  system, 
place  in  their  dependent  cities  governors  analogous 
to  the  barmosts,  though  they  did  so  occasionally 
under  special  need.     But  their  fleets  and  their  offi- 
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cere  were  ia  frequent  relation  with  these  cities; 
and  as  the  principal  officers  were  noways  indisposed 
to  abuse  their  position,  so  the  facility  of  complaint, 
constantly  open,  to  the  Athenian  popular  dikastery, 
served  both  as  redress  and  guarantee  against  mis* 
rule  of  this  description.  It  was  a  guarantee  which 
the  allies  themselves  sensibly  felt  and  valued,  as 
we  know  from  Thucydidds.  The  chief  source  from 
whence  they  had  to  apprehend  evil  was,  the  mis* 
conduct  of  the  Athenian  officials  and  principal  citi- 
zens, who  could  misemploy  the  power  of  Athens 
for  their  own  private  purposes — but  they  looked 
up  to  the  ''Athenian  Demos  as  a  chastener  of  such 
evil-doers  and  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  to  them- 
selves^"    If  the  popular  dikasteries  at  Athens  had 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  48.  Tovs  t€  Kcikoitf  KoyaBovs  ovofia^ofifvovs  ovk  iKcuro'm 
avroits  (that  is,  the  subject  allies)  vofu^etv  a^ia-i  irpdyfiara  n-apcfciv 
Tov  ^fwv,  wopurrits  ivrag  xaX  ^arfytiriis  rAv  kokAp  rf  ^^f^>  ^(  ^  ^^ 
irXciw  avTovs  tt<^Xcur^ai'  Koi  t6  fUp  tv  €Ktivoi£  tt^tu^  koI  ittpiroi  hv  mU 
Piai^€pov  diro6vria'K€Wf  t6v  t€  ^rjfiov  (r<f>S>v  re  Koraifivyfiv  €jv€u  koi  €K€iv<av 
at^pomaTfiv.  Kal  ravra  nap  avr&p  r&v  tpytov  evturcLfUims  rhf  in$Xf » 
<ra^s  avrht  c2d«MU,  &n  ovrm  POfiiCovai,  This  ia  introduced  as  the  de* 
liberate  judgement  of  the  Athenian  commander^  the  oligarch  Phrynichus, 
whom  Thucydid^  greatly  commends  for  his  sagacity,  and  with  whom 
he  seems  in  this  case  to  hare  concurred. 

Xenophon  (Rep.  Ath.  i.  14,  15)  affirms  that  the  Athenian  officers  on 
service  passed  many  unjust  sentences  upon  the  oligarchical  party  in 
the  allied  cities — fines,  sentences  of  banishment,  capital  punishments, 
and  that  the  Athenian  people,  though  they  had  a  strong  public  inter- 
est in  the  {prosperity  of  the  allies  in  order  that  their  tribute  might  be 
larger,  nevertheless  thought  it  better  that  any  individual  citizen  of 
Athens  should  pocket  what  he  could  out  of  the  plunder  of  the  allies, 
and  leave  to  the  latter  nothing  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
them  to  live  and  work,  without  any  superfluity  such  as  might  tempt 
them  to  revolt. 

Thai  the  Athenian  officers  on  service  may  have  succeeded  too  often 
in  unjust  peculation  at  the  cost  of  the  allies,  is  probable  enough  :  but 
that  the  Athenian  people  were  pleased  to  see  their  own  individual  citi- 
zens so  enriching  themselves,  is  certainly  not  true.    The  large  juris- 
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not  been  thus  open,  the  allied  cities  would  have 
suffered  much  more  severely  from  the  captains  and 
officials  of  Athens  in  their  individual  capacity.  And 
the  maintenance  of  political  harmony,  between  the 
imperial  city  and  the  subject  ally,  was  ensured  by 
Athens  through  the  jurisdiction  of  her  dikasteries 
with  much  less  cost  of  injustice  and  violence  than 
by  Sparta.  For  though  oligarchical  leaders  in  these 
allied  cities   might   sometimes   be   unjustly  con- 
demned at  Athens,  yet  such  accidental  wrong  was 
immensely  overpassed   by  the  enormities  of  the 
Spartan  harmosts  and  Dekarchies,  who  put  num- 
bers to  death  without  any  trial  at  all. 
^«»«rojj«        So  again,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  Athenian 
citisens       privatc  citizeus,  not  officially  employed,  were  spread 
theJEgean   ovcr  the  wholc  range  of  the  empire  as  kleruchs, 
had  00  re^*  proprietors,  or  traders.     Of  course  therefore  dis- 
t^tt       putes  would  arise  between  them  and  the  natives  of 
them,ex«     the  subjcct  citics,  as  well  as  among  these  latter 
through  the  thcmsclves,  in  cases  where  both  parties  did  not 
dikasteries.  bcloDg  to  the  samc  city.     Now  in  such  cases  the 
Spartan  imperial  authority  was  so  exercised  as  to 
afford  little  or  no  remedy,  since  the  action  of  the 
harmost  or  the  Dekarchy  was  confined  to  one  se- 
parate city ;  while  the  Athenian  dikasteries,  with 
universal  competence  and  public  trial,  afforded  the 
best  redress  which  the  contingency  admitted.     If 
a  Thasian  citizen  believed   himself  aggrieved   by 
the  historian  Thucydidfis,  either  as  commander  of 

diction  of  the  dikasteries  was  intended^  among  other  effects,  to  open  to 
the  allies  a  legal  redress  against  such  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Athenian  officers :  and  the  passage  above  cited  from  Thucydid^s  proves 
tbat  it  really  produced  such  an  effect. 
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the  Athenian  fleet  on  that  station,  or  as  proprietor 
of  gold  mines  in  Thrace, — he  had  his  remedy  against 
the  latter  by  accusation  before  the  Athenian  dikas* 
teries,  to  which  the  most  powerful  Athenian  was 
amenable  not  less  than  the  meanest  Thasian.  To  a 
citizen  of  any  allied  city  it  might  be  an  occasional 
hardship  to  be  sued  before  the  courts  at  Athens ; 
but  it  was  also  often  a  valuable  privilege  to  him 
to  be  able  to  sue,  before  those  courts,  others  whom 
else  he  could  not  have  reached.  He  had  his  share 
of  the  benefit  as  well  as  of  the  hardship.  Athens, 
if  she  robbed  her  subject  allies  of  their  independ- 
ence, at  least  gave  them  in  exchange  the  advantage 
of  a  central  and  common  judiciary  authority ;  thus 
enabling  each  of  them  to  enforce  claims  of  justice 
against  the  rest,  in  a  way  which  would  not  have 
been  practicable  (to  the  weaker  at  least)  even  in  a 
state  of  general  independence. 

Now  Sparta  seems  not  even  to  have  attempted 
anything  of  the  kind  with  regard  to  her  subject- 
allies,  being  content  to  keep  them  under  the  rule 
of  a  harmost  and  a  partisan  oligarchy.  And  we 
read  anecdotes  which  show  that  no  justice  could 
be  obtained  at  Sparta  even  for  the  grossest  out* 
rages  committed  by  the  harmost,  or  by  private 
Spartans  out  of  Laconia.  The  two  daughters  of 
a  Boeotian  named  Skedasus  (of  Leuktra  in  Boeo- 
tia)  had  been  first  violated  and  then  murdered  by 
two  Spartan  citizens  :  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Oreus 
in  Eubcea  had  been  also  outraged  and  killed  by 
the  harmost  AristodSmus^ :  in  both  cases  the  fa- 
thers went  to  Sparta  to  lay  the  enormity  before 
the  Ephors  and  other  authorities,  and  in  both  cases 
>  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  20;  Plutarch,  Amator.  Nanat.  c.  3,  p.  773. 
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Sk«^!^    a  deaf  car  was  turned  to  their  complaints*    But 
torAed  pro.  gach  crloies,  if  committed  by  Athenian  citizens  or 

UciUm 

a^instmu-  officers,  might  have  been  brought  to  a  formal  ex^ 
both!!?  posure  before  the  public  sitting  of  the  dikastery, 
dS!^nd  ^^^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  would  have 
^^^**"  been  severely  punished.  We  shall  see  hereafter 
that  an  enormity  of  this  description*  committed  by 
the  Athenian  general  PachSs  at  MitylSnd,  cost  him 
his  life  before  the  Athenian  dikasts^  Xenophon, 
in  the  dark  and  one-sided  representation  which  he 
gives  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  remarks,  that  if 
the  subject-allies  had  not  been  made  amenable  to 
justice  at  Athens,  they  would  have  cared  little  for 
the  people  of  Athens,  and  would  have  paid  court 
only  to  those  individual  Athenians,  generals,  trie* 
rarchs,  or  envoys,  who  visited  the  islands  on  ser* 
vice ;  but  under  the  existing  system,  the  subjects 
were  compelled  to  visit  Athens  either  as  plaintiffs 
or  defendants,  and  were  thus  under  the  necessity 
of  paying  court  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  also — that 
is,  to  those  humbler  citizens  out  of  whom  the  di- 
kasteries  were  formed  ;  they  supplicated  the  dikasts 
in  court  for  favour  or  lenient  dealing*.  But  this  is 
only  an  invidious  manner  of  discrediting  what  was 
really  a  protection  to  the  allies,  both  in  purpose  and 
in  reality.     For  it  was  a  lighter  lot  to  be  brought 

^  See  injra,  chap.  49. 

*  Xenophon,  Rep.  Athen.  i.  18.  np6r  di  rovroisy  tl  fUv  firi  eVt  bUas 
fjwo'av  ol  trviMfjMxoit  tovs  €Kir\iovras  *ABijpaitiv  Mfimv  itv  fi^vovt,  rovs 
T€  OTparrfyoiff  koi  rovs  rpifjpdpxovs  kcH  irpta-fitis'  vvv  b*  rfvayKaanu  rhw 
brjfJLOv  KoX.aK€V€iv  r&v  ^hOrival^v  clr  €KaaTos  rSiV  avfjkfidxo^Vt  ytyvtxrKvv 
ori  dci  ficv  d<f>LK6iM€vov  *A.6T)va{€  biKTjv  bovvai  xal  Xa/3ftv,  ovk  iv  SKKois 
Tio-iVf  oXX*  €V  rf  d^H*)  ^s  c(rri  d^  vdfjLOs  'A^i^yo-t.  Kal  avri/3oX^crai 
ovayKaCfTai  cV  toU  diKaaniploiSt  koi  fla-LOvrds  tov,  inCkap^aPtadai  i-^c 
\ii.p6s.  Aia  rovTo  ovv  ol  {rvfifiaxoi  5oOXoi  rov  brjfiov  r&v  ^K0r)vai<av  KaBt^ 
(rracri  fi^Xoii. 
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for  trial  before  the  dikastery,  than  to  be  condemned 
without  redress  by  the  general  on  service,  or  to  be 
forced  to  bay  off  his  condemnation  by  a  bribe. 
Moreover  the  dikastery  was  open  not  merely  to 
receive  accusations  against  citizens  of  the  allied 
cities,  bat  also  to  entertain  complaints  which  they 
preferred  against  others. 

Assoming  the  dikasteries  at  Athens  to  be  ever  so  The  dBka». 
defective  as  tribunals  for  administering  justice,  we  fJd^  or 
must  recollect  that  they  were  the  same  tribunals  "^^^^ 
under  which  every  Athenian  citizen  held  his  own  for   ^^""^^ 


tune  or  reputation,  and  that  the  native  of  any  subject  J^^*'*^ 
city  was  admitted  to  the  same  chance  of  justice  as  i^eMhis 
the  native  of  Athens.  Accordingly  we  find  the  rity. 
Athenian  envoy  at  Sparta,  immediately  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  taking  peculiar  credit  to  the 
imperial  city  on  this  ground,  for  equal  dealing  with 
her  subject-allies.  "  If  our  power  (he  says)  were 
to  pass  into  other  hands,  the  comparison  would 
presently  show  how  moderate  we  are  in  the  use  of 
it :  but  as  regards  us,  our  very  moderation  is  un* 
fairly  turned  to  our  disparagement  rather  than  to 
our  praise.  For  even  though  we  put  ourselves  at 
disadvantage  in  matters  litigated  with  our  allies, 
and  though  we  have  appointed  such  matters  to  be 
judged  among  ourselves,  and  under  laws  equal  to 
both  parties,  we  are  represented  as  animated  by 
nothing  better  than  a  love  of  litigation'."     "  Our 

'  Thucyd.  i.  76,  77>  "AXkovs  y  dv  o^  olofuBa  rit  ^funfM  Xa3($vrar 
dcifot  ibf  fMokurm  tt  n  fMrpuifofiry*  fffuv  d^  ital  (k  tov  rmcutovr  ddo^ca  r6 
irXciw  fj  hoMivos  ovk  cln^rwr  vtpUimi.  Kal  ikaxnrwiupoi  y6fi  tp  rait 
ivfjifiokaUus  irp6s  rovs  (vfjifidxavs  dUaiSt  leal  wap*  ^fuv  avroig  cV  rois 
SftoiMt  wofjuHS  wouiaawrtt  rhs  KpiirtiSj  ^MXodixcty  doKov/iAcy,  &C. 

I  oonstnie  (viifiokakus  bUaus  as  connected  in  meaning  with  (vftfiS^ 
Xaua  and  not  with  fv/i/3oXa — ^following  Duker  and  Bloomfield  in  prefer^ 
«nce  to  Poppo  and  Qotter :  see  the  elaborate  notes  of  the  two  latteir 
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allies  (he  adds)  would  complain  less  if  we  made 
open  use  of  our  superior  force  with  regard  to  them; 

editors.  AUtu  dirb  (vft^<$Xa>v  indicated  tbe  arrangements  concluded  by 
special  convention  between  two  different  cities,  by  consent  of  both,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  controversies  between  their  respective  citi*' 
zens :  they  were  something  essentially  apart  from  the  ordinary  judicial 
arrangements  of  either  state.  Now  what  the  Athenian  orator  here 
insists  upon  is  exactly  the  contrary  of  this  idea :  he  says  that  the  allies 
were  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  Athenian  trial  and  Athenian  laws,  in  like 
manner  with  the  citizens  themselves.  The  judicial  arrangements  by 
which  the  Athenian  allies  were  brought  before  the  Athenian  dikasteries 
cannot  with  propriety  be  said  to  be  dUcu  dn6  (vfjfi6K»v ;  unless  the  act 
of  original  incorporation  into  the  confederacy  of  Delos  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a^vft^oXov  or  agreement — ^which  in  a  large  sense  it  might  be,  though 
not  in  the  proper  sense  in  which  dtmu  dnb  (vfifi6K<op  are  commonly 
mentioned.  Moreover  I  think  that  the  passage  of  Antipho  (De  Csde 
Herodis,  p.  745)  proves  that  it  was  the  citizens  of  places  not  in  aUiance 
with  Athens  who  litigated  with  Athenians  according  to  bUai  air6  (v/i- 
/3oX<uv — ^not  the  allies  of  Athens  while  they  resided  in  their  own  native 
cities;  for  I  agree  with  the  intei-pretation  which  Boeckh  puts  upon  this 
passage,  in  opposition  to  Plainer  and  Schomann  (Boeckh,  Public  Econ. 
of  Athens,  book  iii.  ch.  xvi.  p.  403,  £ng.  transl. ;  Schomann,  Der  Attisch. 
Prozess,  p.  778 ;  Platner,  Prozess  und  Klagen  bei  den  Attikem,  ch.  iv. 
2.  p.  110-112,  where  the  latter  discusses  both  the  passages  of  Antipho 
and  Thucydidds). 

The  passages  in  Demosthenes,  Orat.  de  flalones.  c.  3.  pp.  98,  99  ; 
and  Andokidls  cont.  Alkibiad.  c.  7.  p.  121  (I  quote  this  latter  oration, 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  spurious,  because  we  nuiy  well  suppose  the 
author  of  it  to  be  conversant  with  the  nature  and  contents  of  ^fifioKa), 
give  us  a  sufficient  idea  of  these  judicial  conventions,  or  (vfjifioka-^ 
special  and  liable  to  differ  in  each  particular  case.  They  seem  to  me 
essentially  distinct  from  that  systematic  scheme  of  proceeding  whereby 
the  dikasteries  of  Athens  were  made  cognizant  of  all,  or  most,  important 
controversies  among  or  between  the  allied  cities,  as  well  as  of  poUtical 
accusations. 

M.  Boeckh  draws  a  distinction  between  the  autonomous  allies  (Chiog 
and  Lesbos,  at  the  time  immediately  before  the  Peloponnesian  war)  and 
the  ^ttfr/ecf -allies :  "  the  former  class  (he  says)  retained  possession  of 
unhmited  jurisdiction,  whereas  the  latter  were  compelled  to  try  all  their 
disputes  in  the  courts  of  Athens."  Doubtless  this  distinction  would 
prevail  to  a  certain  degree,  but  how  far  it  was  pushed  we  can  hardly 
say.  Suppose  that  a  dispute  took  place  between  Chios  and  one  of  the 
subject-islands — or  between  an  individual  Chian  and  an  individual 
Thasian — would  not  the  Chian  plaintiff  sue,  or  the  Chian  defendant  be 
sued  before  the  Athenian  dikasteiy  i  Suppose  that  an  Athenian  citizen 
or  officer  became  involved  in  dispute  with  a  Chian,  would  not  the  Athe* 
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but  we  discard  such  maxims ,  and  deal  with  them 
upon  an  equal  footing :  and  they  are  so  accustomed 
to  this  that  they  think  themselves  entitled  to  com- 

nian  dikastery  be  the  competent  court,  whichever  of  the  two  were 
plaintiff  or  defendant?  Suppose  a  Chian  citizen  or  magistrate  to  be 
suspected  of  fomenting  revolt,  would  it  not  be  competent  to  any  accuser, 
either  Chian  or  Athenian,  to  indict  him  before  the  dikastery  at  Athens? 
Abuse  of  power,  or  pecuktion,  committed  by  Athenian  officers  at  Chios, 
must  of  course  be  brought  before  the  Athenian  dikasteries,  just  as  much 
as  if  the  crime  had  been  committed  at  Thasos  or  Naxos.  We  have  no 
evidence  to  help  us  in  regard  to  these  questions ;  but  I  incline  to  believe 
that  the  difference  in  respect  to  judicial  arrangement,  between  the  auto- 
nomous and  the  subject-allies,  was  less  in  degree  than  M.  Boeckh  believes. 
We  must  recollect  that  the  arrangement  was  not  all  pure  hardship  to 
the  allies — the  liability  to  be  prosecuted  was  accompanied  with  the 
privilege  of  prosecuting  for  injuries  received. 

There  is  one  remark  however  which  appears  to  me  of  importance  for 
understanding  the  testimonies  on  this  subject.  The  Athenian  empire, 
properly  so  called,  which  began  by  the  confederacy  of  Delos  after  the 
Persian  invasion,  was  completely  destroyed  at  the  dose  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  when  Athens  was  conquered  and  taken.  But  after  some 
years  had  elapsed,  towards  the  year  377  B.C.,  Athens  again  began  to 
make  marithne  conquests,  to  acquire  allies,  to  receive  tribute,  to  assem- 
ble a  synod,  and  to  resume  her  footing  of  something  like  an  imperial 
city.  Now  her  power  over  her  allies  during  this  second  period  of  em- 
pire was  not  near  so  great  as  it  had  been  during  the  first,  between  the 
Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars :  nor  can  we  be  at  all  sure  that  what 
is  true  of  the  second  is  also  true  of  the  first.  And  I  think  it  pro- 
bable, that  those  statements  of  the  grammarians,  which  represent  the 
allies  as  carrying  on  bUas  dirh  trvftfiSk^v  in  ordinary  practice  with  the 
Athenians,  may  really  be  true  about  the  second  empire  or  alliance. 
Bekker,  Anecdota,  p.  436.  'A^vato*  dir6  ovfjifi6k<av  tdUaCov  roU  vnrj' 
Kiois'  miras  'ApicrrorcXj;*.  Pollux,  viii.  63.  'AttA  crvfifi6k<iDV  di  diiaj  Jfv, 
&r€  ol  (rvfifJMxoi  cdixaCovro.  Also  Hesychius,  i.  489.  The  statement  here 
ascribed  to  Aristotle  may  very  probably  be  true  about  the  second  alli- 
ance, though  it  cannot  be  held  true  for  the  first.  In  the  second,  the 
Athenians  may  really  have  had  avufioXa,  or  special  conventions  for  judi- 
cial business,  with  many  of  their  principal  allies,  instead  of  making 
Athens  the  authoritative  centre,  and  heir  to  the  Delian  synod,  as  they 
did  during  the  first.  It  is  to  be  remarked  however  that  Harpokration, 
in  the  explanation  which  he  gives  of  avfiPoXa,  treats  them  in  a  perfectly 
general  way,  as  conventions  for  settlement  of  judicial  controversy  be- 
tween city  and  city,  vrithout  any  particular  allusion  to  Athens  and  her 
allies.    Compare  Heffter,  Athenaische  Gerichtsverfassimg,  iii.  1, 3.  p.  91. 
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plain  at  every  trifling  disappointment  of  their  ex-r 
pectations  ^  They  suffered  worse  hardships  under 
the  Persians  before  our  empire  began,  and  they 
would  suffer  worse  under  you  (the  Spartans)  if  you 
were  to  succeed  in  conquering  us  and  making  our 
empire  yours." 

History  bears  out  the  boast  of  the  Athenian  ora- 
tor, both  as  to  the  time  preceding  and  following  the 
empire  of  Athens*.  And  an  Athenian  citizen  in- 
deed might  well  regard  it  not  as  a  hardship,  but  as  a 
privilege  to  the  subject  allies,  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  sue  him  before  the  dikastery,  and  to  de- 
fend themselves  before  the  same  tribunal  either  in 
case  of  wrong  done  to  him,  or  in  case  of  alleged  trea- 
son to  the  imperial  authority  of  Athens :  they  were 
thereby  put  upon  a  level  with  himself.  Still  more 
would  he  find  reason  to  eulogise  the  universal  com- 
petence of  these  dikasteries  in  providing  a  common 
legal  authority  for  all  disputes  of  the  numerous  di- 
stinct communities  of  the  empire  one  with  another, 
and  for  the  safe  navigation  and  general  commerce  of 
the  iSgean.  That  complaints  were  raised  against 
it  among  the  subject- allies  is  no-way  surprising. 
For  the  empire  of  Athens  generally  was  inconsistent 
with  that  separate  autonomy  to  which  every  town 
thought  itself  entitled  ;  and  this  central  judicature 
was  one  of  its  prominent  and  constantly  operative 
institutions,  as  well  as  a  striking  mark  of  depend- 

^  Thucyd.  i.  77'  01  dc  (the  allies)  tlBitry^^voi  np6s  ^fjka£  dvh  rov 
taov  6fii\fip,  &c. 

'  Compare  Isokratds,  Or.  iv.  Panegyric,  p.  62,  66.  sect  116-138; 
and  Or.  xii.  Panathenaic.  p.  247-254.  sect.  72-111  $  Or.  viii.  De  Pace, 
p.  178.  sect.  119  seqq,',  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  13  ^  Cornel.  Nepos,  Ly- 
c.  2,  3. 
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ence  to  the  subordinate  communities.  Yet  we  may 
safely  affirm  that  if  empire  was  to  be  maintained  at 
all,  no  way  of  maintaining  it  could  be  found  at  once 
less  oppressive  and  more  beneficial  than  the  super- 
intending competence  of  the  dikasteries — a  system 
not  taking  its  rise  in  the  mere  "  love  of  litigation  " 
(if  indeed  we  are  to  reckon  this  a  real  feature  in  the 
Athenian  character,  which  I  shall  take  another  op* 
portunity  of  examining),  much  less  in  those  petty 
collateral  interests  indicated  by  Xenophon\  such  as 
the  increased  customs  duty,  rent  of  houses,  and  hire 
of  slaves  at  Peirseus,  and  the  larger  profits  of  the  he* 
raids,  arising  from  the  influx  of  suitors.  It  was 
nothing  but  the  power,  originally  inherent  in  the 
confederacy  of  Delos,  of  arbitration  between  mem- 
bers and  enforcement  of  duties  towards  the  whole — 
a  power  inherited  by  Athens  from  that  synod,  and 
enlarged  to  meet  the  political  wants  of  her  empire ; 
to  which  end  it  was  essential,  even  in  the  view  of 
Xenophon  himself^.  It  may  be  that  the  dikastery 
was  not  always  impartial  between  Athenian  citizens 
privately,  or  the  Athenian  commonwealth  collect- 
ively, and  the  subject-allies, — and  insofar  the  latter 
had  good  reason  to  complain.  But  on  the  other  hand 
we  have  no  ground  for  suspecting  it  of  deliberative 

'  Xenophon,  Repub.  Ath.  i.  17. 

*  Xenophon,  Repub.  Ath.  i.  16.  He  states  it  as  one  of  the  advan- 
tageous consequences,  which  induced  the  Athenians  to  bring  the  suits 
and  complaints  of  the  allies  to  Athens  for  trial — that  the  prytaneia,  or 
Ibes  paid .  upon  entering  a  cause  for  trial,  became  sufficiently  lai^  to 
furnish  all  Uie  pay  for  the  dikasts  throughout  the  year. 

But  in  another  part  of  his  treatise  (iii.  2.  3)  he  represents  the  Athenian 
dikasteries  as  oyerloaded  with  judicial  business,  much  more  than  they 
eould  possibly  get  through ;  insomuch  that  there  were  long  delays  be- 
fore causes  could  be  brought  on  for  trial.  It  could  hardly  be  any  great 
^tqeot  therefore  to  multiply  complaints  artifieiaUy,  in  order  to  midce  fees 
for  the  dikasts. 
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or  standing  unfairness,  or  of  any  other  defects  than 

such  as  were  inseparable  from  its  constitution  and 

procedure,  whoever  might  be  the  parties  under  trial. 

Athenian         We  are  now  considering  the  Athenian  empire  as 

affwtSifo?  it  stood  before  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  before  the 

by*thJ*d^.    increased  exactions  and  the  multiplied  revolts,  to 

ofThfpeft  which   that  war   gave   rise— before    the  cruelties 

ponnesian    which  accomoauied   the  suppression  of  those  re- 
war:  more  *  *  * 

violence  volts,  aud  which  SO  deeply  stained  the  character  of 
dttcedinto  Athcus — bcforc  that  aggravated  fierceness,  mis- 
TO^than  trust,  contempt  of  obligation,  and  rapacious  vio- 
^\rfoJ^*  lence,  which  Thucydidfis  so  emphatically  indicates 
as  having  been  infused  into  the  Greek  bosom  by 
the  fever  of  an  all-pervading  contest '.  There  had 
been  before  this  time  many  revolts  of  the  Athenian 
dependencies,  from  the  earliest  at  Naxos  down  to 
the  latest  at  Samos.  All  had  been  successfully  sup* 
pressed,  but  in  no  case  had  Athens  displayed  the 
same  unrelenting  rigour  as  we  shall  find  hereafter 
manifested  towards  MityldnS,  Ski6nd  and  Mdlos. 
The  policy  of  Perikl6s,  now  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power  at  Athens,  was  cautious  and  conservative, 
averse  to  forced  extension  of  empire  as  well  as  to 
those  increased  burdens  on  the  dependent  allies 
which  such  schemes  would  have  entailed,  and  tend- 
ing  to  maintain  that  assured  commerce  in  the  i£gean 
by  which  all  of  them  must  have  been  gainers — not 
without  a  conviction  that  the  contest  must  arise 
sooner  or  later  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  and 
that  the  resources  as  well  as  the  temper  of  the 
allies  must  be  husbanded  against  that  contingency* 
If  we  read  in  Thucydid^s  the  speech  of  the  envoy 

^  See  his  weU-known  oommento  <m  the  seditioiu  at  Korkyra,  iii.  82, 
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from  Mityldnd*  at  Olympia,  delivered  to  the  Lace- 
dsmoniaos  and  their  allies  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  on  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  the 
dty  firom  Athens — a  speech  imploring  aid  and  set- 
ting forth  the  strongest  impeachment  against  Athens 
which  the  facts  could  be  made  to  furnish — we  shall 
be  surprised  how  weak  the  case  is  and  how  much 
the  speaker  is  conscious  of  its  weakness.     He  has 
nothing  like  practical  grievances  and  oppressions  to 
urge  against  the  imperial  city.     He  does  not  dwell 
upon  enormity  of  tribute,  unpunished  misconduct 
of  Athenian  oflScers,  hardship  of  bringing  causes 
for  trial  to  Athens,  or  other  sufferings  of  the  sub-  Tbe  sub- 
jects generally.     He  has  nothing  to  say  except  that  ^Tjuhmu 
they  were  defenceless  and  degraded  subjects,  and  ^^^J^^i 
that  Athens  held  authority  over  them  without  and  «"«^»ncM 

"^  to  complain 

against  their  own  consent:  and  in  the  case  of  Mity-  ot 
Idn^  not  so  much  as  this  could  be  said,  since  she 
was  on  the  footing  of  an  equal,  armed,  and  autono- 
mous ally.  Of  course  this  state  of  forced  depend- 
eskce  was  one  which  the  allies,  or  such  of  them  as 
could  stand  alone,  would  naturally  and  reasonably 
shake  off  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity^.  But 
the  negative  evidence,  derived  from  the  speech  of 
the  Mitylenaean  orator,  goes  far  to  make  out  the 
point  contended  for  by  the  Athenian  speaker  at 
Sparta  immediately  before  the  war — that,  beyond 
the  fact  of  such  forced  dependence,  the  allies  had 
little  practically  to  complain  of.  A  city  like  Mity- 
Un&  might  be  strong  enough  to  protect  itself  and 

>  Thucyd.  iii.  11-14. 

*  So  the  Athenian  orator  Diodotus  puts  it,  in  his  speech  deprecating 
the  extreme  punishment  about  to  he  inflicted  on  Mityl^nd — ifv  nva 
ikfv$€poy  Koi  /3t^  apx6iuvov  €iK6Ti»s  vp6f  avropofiiav  dnoa-rcivTa 
X(ip«»cr«fic^a,  &c.  (Thucyd.  iii.  46). 
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its  own  commerce  without  the  help  of  Athens. 
But  to  the  weaker  allies,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Athenian  empire  would  have  greatly  lessened  the 
security  both  of  individuals  and  of  commerce,  in 
the  waters  of  the  ^gean,  and  their  freedom  would 
thus  have  been  purchased  at  the  cost  of  consider- 
able positive  disadvantages  \ 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Grecian  world  (putting 

^  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  Athenian  empire  was  essentially  a 
government  of  dependencies ;  Athens  as  an  imperiid  state  exercising  au- 
thority oyer  subordinate  governments.  To  maintain  beneficial  relations 
between  two  governments, — one  supreme -—the  other  subordinate — and 
to  make  the  system  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  in  the  one  as 
well  as  of  the  people  in  the  other — ^has  always  been  found  a  problem 
of  great  difficulty.  Whoever  reads  the  instructive  volume  of  Mr.  G.  C. 
Lewis  (Essay  on  the  Government  of  Dependencies),  and  the  number  of 
instances  of  practical  misgovemment  in  this  matter  which  are  set  forth 
therein— will  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  empire  of  Athens  over  her 
allies  makes  comparatively  a  creditable  figure.  It  will  most  certainly 
stand  full  comparison  with  the  government  of  England  over  dependen- 
cies in  the  last  century ;  as  illustrated  by  the  history  of  Ireland,  with 
the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics — ^by  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
denee  published  in  1776  by  the  American  colonies,  setting  forth  the 
grounds  of  their  separation — and  by  the  pleadings  of  Mr.  Burke  against 
Warren  Hastings. 

A  statement  and  legal  trial  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Lewis  (p.  367)  eluci- 
dates farther  two  points  not  unimportant  on  the  present  occasion : 

1.  The  illiberal  and  humiliating  vein  of  sentiment  which  is  apt  to  arise 
in  citizens  of  the  supreme  government  towards  those  of  the  subordinate. 

2.  The  protection  which  English  Jury-trial,  nevertheless,  afibrded  to 
the  citizens  of  the  dependency  against  oppression  by  English  officers. 

"  An  action  was  brought  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  1 773, 
by  Mr.  Anthony  Fabrigas  a  native  of  Minorca,  against  General  Mostyn 
the  governor  of  the  island.  The  facts  proved  at  the  trial  were,  that 
Governor  Mostyn  had  arrested  the  plaintiff,  imprisoned  him,  and  trans- 
ported him  to  Spain  without  any  form  of  trial,  on  the  ground  that  the 
plaintiff  had  piesented  to  him  a  petition  for  redress  of  grievances  in  a 
manner  which  he  deemed  improper.  Mr.  Justice  Gould  left  it  to  the 
jury  to  say,  whether  the  plaintiff's  behaviour  was  such  as  to  afford  a 
just  conclusion  that  he  was  about  to  stir  up  sedition  and  mutiny  in  the 
garrison,  or  whether  he  meant  no  more  than  earnestly  to  press  his  suit 
and  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances.  If  they  thought  the  latter,  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  in  the  action.  The  jury  gave  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  with  j^3000  damages.    In  the  folloTidng  term  an  appli- 
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aside  Italian,  Sicilian,  and  African  Greek)  was  at 
this  time  included  either  in  the  alliance  of  Lace- 
cation  was  made  for  a  new  trial,  which  was  refused  by  the  whole 
court. 

"  The  following  remarks  of  the  counsel  for  Governor  Mostyn  on  this 
trial  contain  a  plain  and  naive  statement  of  the  doctrine,  that  a  depend' 
ency  is  to  be  governed  not  for  its  own  interest,  but  for  that  of  the  dominant 
state.  '  Gentlemen  of  the  jury  (said  the  counsel),  it  will  be  time  for  me 
now  to  take  notice  of  another  circumstance,  notorious  to  all  the  gentle- 
men who  have  been  settled  in  the  island,  that  the  natives  of  Minorca 
are  but  ill-affected  to  the  English  and  to  the  English  government.  It 
is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at.  They  are  the  descendants  of  Spaniards; 
and  they  consider  Spain  as  the  country  to  which  they  ought  naturally 
to  belong :  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  are  indisposed 
to  the  English  whom  they  consider  as  their  conquerors.— *-0f  all  the 
Minorquins  in  the  island,  the  plaintiff  perhaps  stands  singularly  and 
eminently  the  most  seditious,  turbulent,  and  dissatis6ed  subject  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  that  is  to  be  found  in  Minorca.  Gentlemen, 
he  is,  or  chooses  to  be,  called  the  patriot  of  Minorca.  Now  patriotism 
is  a  very  pretty  thing  among  ourselves,  and  we  owe  much  to  it :  we 
owe  our  liberties  to  it ;  but  we  should  have  but  little  to  value,  and  per- 
haps we  should  have  but  little  of  what  we  now  enjoy,  were  it  not  for 
our  trade.  And  for  the  sake  of  our  trade,  it  is  not  fit  that  we  should  en- 
courage  patriotism  in  Minorca :  for  it  is  there  destructive  of  our  trade, 
and  there  is  an  end  to  our  trade  in  the  Mediterranean,  if  it  goes  there. 
But  here  it  is  very  well :  for  the  body  of  the  people  in  this  country  will 
have  it :  they  have  demanded  it— and  in  consequence  of  their  demands, 
they  have  enjoyed  liberties  which  they  will  transmit  to  their  posterity — 
and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  this  government  to  deprive  them  of  it. 
But  they  will  take  care  of  all  our  conquests  abroad.  If  that  spirit  pre- 
vailed in  Minorca,  the  consequence  would  be  the  loss  of  that  country, 
and  of  course  of  our  Mediterranean  trade.  We  should  be  sorry  to  set 
all  our  slaves  free  in  our  plantations.'  " 

The  prodigious  sum  of  damages  awarded  by  the  juiy  shows  the 
strength  of  their  sympathy  with  this  Minorquin  plaintiff  against  the 
English  officer.  I  doubt  not  that  the  feeling  of  the  dikastery  at  Athens 
was  much  of  the  same  kind,  and  often  quite  as  strong ;  sincerely  dis- 
posed to  protect  the  subject-allies  against  misconduct  of  Athenian  trier- 
archs  or  inspectors. 

The  feelings  expressed  in  the  speech  above-cited  would  also  often  find 
utterance  from  Athenian  orators  in  the  assembly :  and  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  produce  parallel  passages,  in  which  these  orators  imply  dis- 
content on  the  part  of  the  allies  to  be  the  natural  state  of  things,  such 
as  Athens  could  not  hope  to  escape.  The  speech  here  given  shows  that 
such  feelings  arise,  almost  inevitidbly,  out  of  the  uncomfortable  relation 
of  two  governments,  one  supreme,  and  the  other  subordinate.    They 
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daemon  or  in  that  of  Athens,  so  that  the  truce  of 
thirty  years  ensured  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
everywhere.  Moreover  the  Lacedaemonian  con- 
federates had  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes  to 
refuse  the  request  of  Samos  for  aid  in  her  revolt 
against  Athens :  whereby  it  seemed  established,  as 
practical  international  law,  that  neither  of  these 
two  great  aggregate  bodies  should  intermeddle  with 
the  other,  and  that  each  should  restrain  or  punish 
its  own  disobedient  members  ^ 

Of  this  refusal,  which  materially  affected  the 
course  of  events,  the  main  advisers  had  been  the 
Corinthians,  in  spite  of  that  fear  and  dislike  of 
Athens  which  prompted  many  of  the  allies  to  vote 
for  war^.  The  position  of  the  Corinthians  was 
peculiar ;  for  while  Sparta  and  her  other  allies  were 
chiefly  land-powers,  Corinth  had  been  from  early 
times  maritime,  commercial,  and  colonising.  She 
had  indeed  once  possessed  the  largest  navy  in 
Greece,  along  with  i£gina ;  but  either  she  had  not 
increased  it  at  all  during  the  last  forty  years,  or  if 
she  had,  her  comparative  naval  importance  had  been 
sunk  by  the  gigantic  expansion  of  Athens.  The 
Corinthians  had  both  commerce  and  colonies — 
Leukas,  Anaktorium,  Ambrakia,  Korkyra,  &c., 
along  or  near  the  coast  of  Epirus :  they  had  also 
their  colony  Potidaea,  situated  on  the  isthmus  of 

are  not  the  product  of  peculiar  cruelty  and  oppression  on  the  pert  of 
the  Athenian  democracy,  as  Mr.  Mitford  and  so  many  others  have 
sought  to  prove. 

'  See  the  important  passage  already  adverted  to  in  a  prior  note. 

Thucyd.  i.  40.  ovdc  yhp  ^fuig  2<iixi«dP  atroarayrmv  ^^y  irpo<r€3€fi€$a 
ivamiav  vfiivy  r&y  3XX»p  IlcXon'oivijo'tW  dtxa  c^<^t(rfi<yo»y  tl  xp^  avrois 
dfivv€iv,  if}av€p&s  di  dvrtiirofitv  rovg  irpofrrfKOvrag  (vfifidx^vs 
avrdv  rtva  KoXdCtiV, 

»  Thucyd.  i.  33. 
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PalldnS  in  Thrace,  and  intimately  connected  with 
them:  and  the  interest  of  their  commerce  made 
them  averse  to  collision  with  the  superior  navy  of 
the  Athenians.     It  was  this  consideration  which  Policy  of 
had  induced  them  to  resist  the  impulse  of  the  Lace-  from^being 
dssmonian  allies  towards  war  on  behalf  of  Samos.  b^m^ 
For  though  their  feelings  both   of  jealousy  and  '^"^• 
hatred  against   Athens   were   even   now  strong  ^ 
arising  greatly  out  of  the  struggle  a  few   years 
before  the  acquisition  of  Megara  to  the  Athenian 
alliance — prudence  indicated  that  in  a  war  against 
the  first  naval  power  in  Greece,  they  were  sure  to  be 
the  greatest  losers. 

So  long  as  the  policy  of  Corinth  pointed  towards 
peace,  there  was  every  probability  that  war  would 
be  avoided,  or  at  least  accepted  only  in  a  case  of 
grave  necessity,  by  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance. 
But  a  contingency,  distant  as  well  as  unexpected, 
which  occurred  about  five  years  after  the  revolt  of 
Samos,  reversed  all  these  chances,  and  not  only 
extinguished  the  dispositions  of  Corinth  towards 
peace,  but  even  transformed  her  into  the  forward 
instigator  of  war. 

Amidst  the  various  colonies  planted  from  Co-  DUputet 
rinth  along  the  coast  of  Epirus,  the  greater  number  t!?een  co- 
acknowledged  on  her  part  an  hegemony  or  supre*  koa^* 


macy*.   What  extent  of  real  power  and  interference  ^^U^^^' 
this  acknowledgement  implied,  in  addition  to  the 
honorary  dignity,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  say. 
But  the  Corinthians  were  popular,  and  had  not  car- 
ried their  interference  beyond  the  point  which  the 

>  Thucyd.  i.  42. 

*  Thuc}'d.  i.  38.  rjyffi6v€T  tc  uvai  koi  tci  tlK&ra  BavfidCtcOau 
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colonists  themselves  found  acceptable.  To  these 
amicable  relations,  however,  the  powerful  Korkyra 
formed  a  glaring  exception — having  been  generally 
at  variance,  sometimes  in  the  most  aggravated  hos- 
tility with  its  mother-city,  and  withholding  from 
her  even  the  accustomed  tributes  of  honorary  and 
filial  respect.  It  was  amidst  such  relations  of  ha- 
bitual ill-will  between  Corinth  and  Korkyra  that  a 
dispute  grew  up  respecting  the  city  of  Epidamnus 
(known  afterwards  in  the  Roman  times  as  Dyrra- 
chium,  hard  by  the  modern  Durazzo) — a  colony 
founded  by  the  Korkyraeans  on  the  coast  of  lUyria 
in  the  Ionic  Gulf,  considerably  to  the  north  of  their 
own  island.  So  strong  was  the  sanctity  of  Grecian 
custom  in  respect  to  the  foundation  of  colonies/ 
that  the  Korkyraeans,  in  spite  of  their  enmity  to 
Corinth,  had  been  obliged  to  select  the  (Ekist  (or 
Founder-in-Chief)  of  Epidamnus  from  that  city — a 
citizen  of  Herakleid  descent  named  Phalius — along 
with  whom  there  had  also  come  some  Corinthian 
settlers.  And  thus  Epidamnus,  though  a  Korkyi^ean 
colony,  was  nevertheless  a  recognised  grand-daugh- 
ter (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  of  Corinth,  the 
recollection  of  which  was  perpetuated  by  the  solem- 
nities periodically  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  (Ekist  ^ 
The  Epi.  Founded  on  the  isthmus  of  an  outlying  peninsula 
apply  for  ou  the  sca-codst  of  the  Illyrian  Taulantii,  Epidamnus 
dictress  to""  wds  at  first  prospcrous,  and  acquired  a  consider- 
Aey^are  re.  ^^^®  territory  as  well  as  a  numerous  population. 
c^tthiaus  ^"'  ^^^''^^S  ^^®  years  immediately  preceding  the  pe- 
send  aid  to   nod  which  wc  havc  now  reached,  it  had  been  ex- 

the  place.  _ . 

posed  to  great  reverses.     Internal  sedition  between 

>  Thucyd.  i.  24,  26. 
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the  oligarchy  and  the  people,  aggravated  by  attacks 
from  the  neighbouring  lUyrians,  had  crippled  its 
power  ;  and  a  recent  revolution,  in  which  the  people 
put  down  the  oligarchy,  had  reduced  it  still  farther 
— since  the  oligarchical  exiles,  collecting  a  force  and 
allying  themselves  with  the  Illyrians,  harassed  the 
city  grievously  both  by  sea  and  land.    The  Epidam* 
nian  democracy  was  in  such  straits  as  to  be  forced  to 
send  to  Korkyra  for  aid.    Their  envoys  sat  down  as 
suppliants  at  the  temple  of  HSrS,  cast  themselves 
on  the  mercy  of  the  Korkyraeans,  and  besought 
them  to  act  both  as  mediators  with  the  exiled  oli- 
garchy, and  as  auxiliaries   against   the   Illyrians. 
Though  the   Korkyraeans,   themselves  democrati- 
cally governed,  might  have  been  expected  to  sym- 
pathise with  these  suppliants  and  their  prayers,  yet 
their  feeling  was  decidedly  opposite.    For  it  was  the 
Epidamnian  oligarchy  who  were  principally  con- 
nected with  Korkyra,  from  whence  their  forefathers 
had  emigrated,  and  where  their  family  burial-places 
as  well  as  their  kinsmen  were  still  to  be  found  ^ : 
while  the  Demos,  or  small  proprietors  and  trades- 
men of  Epidamnus,    may  perhaps   have  been  of 
miscellaneous  origin,  and  at  any  rate  had  no  visible 
memorials  of  ancient  lineage  in  the  mother-island. 
Having  been  refused  aid  from  Korkyra,  and  find- 
ing their  distressed  condition  insupportable,  the 
Epidamnians  next  thought  of  applying  to  Corinth. 
But  as  this  was  a  step  of  questionable  propriety, 
their  envoys  were  directed  first  to  take  the  opinion 
of  the  Delphian  god.     His  oracle  having  given  an 

'  Thucyd.  i.  26.  fKBov  yap  «s  Trfv  KtpKvpav  ol  tS>v  ^Eiridafiviav  <^v- 
ydb€St  TcKfnws  Tt  ajrod€iKPvvT^s  Koi  (yyyiptiav  fjv  vpoia-x&P'fvot  cdcovro 
axjias  xarayctv. 
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unqualified  sanction,   they  proceeded  to   Corinth 
with  their  mission  ;  describing  their  distress  as  well 
as  their  unavailing  application  at  Korkyra — ^tender- 
ing Epidamnus  to  the  Corinthians  as  to  its  OBkists 
and  chiefs,  with  the  most  urgent  entreaties  for  im- 
mediate aid  to  preserve  it  from  ruin — and  not  omit- 
ting to  insist  on  the  divine  sanction  just  obtained. 
It  was  found  easy  to  persuade  the  Corinthians,  who, 
looking  upon  Epidamnus  as  a  joint  colony  from 
Corinth  and  Korkyra,  thought  themselves  not  only 
authorised,  but  bound,  to  undertake  its  defence — 
a  resolution  much  prompted  by  their  ancient  feud 
against  Korkyra.     They  speedily  organized  an  ex- 
pedition, consisting  partly  of  intended  new  settlers, 
partly  of  a  protecting  military  force — Corinthian, 
Leukadian,    and    Ambraki6tic :    which    combined 
body,  in  order  to  avoid  opposition  from  the  power- 
ful Korkyrsean  navy,  was  marched  by  land  as  far 
as  ApoUdnia,  and  transported  from  thence  by  sea 
to  Epidamnus  ^ 
Thekorky-       The  arrival  of  such  a  reinforcement  rescued  the 
uck  Epi-     city  for  the  moment,  but  drew  upon  it  a  formidable 
ft^ailltiit     increase  of  peril  from  the  Korkyraeans ;  who  looked 
b^corimh'  upon  the  interference  of  Corinth  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  rights,  and  resented  it  in  the  strongest 
manner.     Their  feelings  were  farther  inflamed  by 
the  Epidamnian  oligarchical  exiles,  who,  coming 
to  the  island  with  petitions  for  succour  and  appeals 
to  the  tombs  of  their  Korkyraean  ancestors^  found 
a  ready  sympathy.     They  were  placed  on  board  a 
fleet  of  twenty-five  triremes,  afterwards  strength- 
ened by  a  farther  reinforcement,  which  was  sent  to 
Epidamnus  with  the  insulting  requisition  that  they 

J  Thucyd.  i.  26. 
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should  be  forthwith  restored  and  the  new-comers 
from  Corinth  dismissed.  No  attention  being  paid 
to  such  demands,  the  Korkyrseans  commenced  the 
blockade  of  the  city  with  forty  ships  and  with  an 
auxiliary  land-force  of  lUyrians — making  proclama- 
tion that  any  person  within,  citizen  or  not,  might 
depart  safely  if  he  chose,  but  would  be  dealt  with  as 
an  enemy  if  he  remained.  How  many  persons  pro- 
fited by  this  permission  we  do  not  know ;  but  at 
least  enough  to  convey  to  Corinth  the  news  that 
their  troops  in  Epidamnus  were  closely  besieged. 
The  Corinthians  immediately  hastened  the  equip- 
ment of  a  second  expedition — sufficient  not  only  for 
the  rescue  of  the  place,  but  to  surmount  that  resist- 
ance which  the  Korkyrseans  were  sure  to  ofier.  In 
addition  to  thirty  triremes,  and  three  thousand  hop- 
lites,  of  their  own,  they  solicited  aid  both  in  ships  and 
money  from  many  of  their  allies.  Eight  ships  fully 
manned  were  furnished  by  Megara,  four  by  PalSs 
in  the  island  of  Kephallenia,  five  by  Epidaurus,  two 
by  Troezen,  one  by  HermionS,  ten  by  Leukas,  and 
eight  by  Ambrakia — together  with  pecuniary  con- 
tributions from  Thebes,  Phlius,  and  Elis.  They 
farther  proclaimed  a  public  invitation  for  new  set- 
tlers to  Epidamnus,  promising  equal  political  rights 
to  all ;  an  option  being  allowed  to  any  one,  who 
wished  to  become  a  settler  without  being  ready  to 
depart  at  once,  to  ensure  future  admission  by  de- 
positing the  sum  of  fifty  Corinthian  drachmas. 
Though  it  might  seem  that  the  prospects  of  these 
new  settlers  were  full  of  doubt  and  danger,  yet 
such  was  the  confidence  entertained  in  the  metro- 
politan protection  of  Corinth,  that  many  were  found 
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as  well  to  join  the  fleet,  as  to  pay  down  the  deposit 
for  liberty  of  future  junction. 
Remon-  All  thesc  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Corinth, 

th^Korky.  though  Undertaken  with  intentional  hostility  towards 
c*rili'tirMd  Korkyra,  had  not  been  preceded  by  any  formal  pro- 
ponneshi^s.  positiou  such  as  was  customary  among  Grecian 
states — a  harshness  of  dealing  arising  not  merely 
from  her  hatred  towards  Korkyra,  but  also  from  the 
peculiar  political  position  of  that  island,  which 
stood  alone  and  isolated,  not  enrolled  either  in  the 
Athenian  or  in  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance.  The 
Korkyraeans,  well-aware  of  the  serious  preparation 
now  going  on  at  Corinth  and  of  the  union  among 
so  many  cities  against  them,  felt  themselves  hardly 
a  match  for  it  alone,  in  spite  of  their  wealth  and 
their  formidable  naval  force  of  120  triremes,  inferior 
only  to  that  of  Athens.  They  made  an  effort  to  avert 
the  storm  by  peaceable  means,  prevailing  upon 
some  mediators  from  Sparta  and  Sikyon  to  accom- 
pany them  to  Corinth  ;  where,  while  they  required 
that  the  forces  and  settlers  recently  despatched 
to  Epidamnus  should  be  withdrawn,  denying  all 
right  on  the  part  of  Corinth  to  interfere  in  that 
"^  colony — they  at  the  same  time  offered,  if  the  point 

were  disputed,  to  refer  it  for  arbitration  either  to 
some  impartial  Peloponnesian  city,  or  to  the  Del- 
phian oracle ;  such  arbiter  to  determine  to  which  of 
the  two  cities  Epidamnus  as  a  colony  really  be- 
longed— and  the  decision  to  be  obeyed  by  both. 
They  solemnly  deprecated  recourse  to  arms,  which, 
it  persisted  in,  would  drive  them  as  a  matter  of 
necessity  to  seek  new  allies  such  as  they  would  not 
wiUingly  apply  to.     To  this  the  Corinthians  an- 
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swered  that  they  could  entertain  no  proposition 
until  the  Korkyraean  besieging  force  was  withdrawn 
from  Epidamnus.  Whereupon  the  Korkyrseans  re- 
joined that  they  would  withdraw  it  at  once,  pro* 
vided  the  new  settlers  and  the  troops  sent  by  Corinth 
were  removed  at  the  same  time.  Either  there  ought 
to  be  this  reciprocal  retirement,  or  the  Korkyrseans 
would  acquiesce  in  the  statu  quo  on  both  sides,  until 
the  arbiters  should  have  decided\ 

Although  the  Korkyraeans  had  been  unwarrant-  HMtiiiti« 
ably  harsh  in  rejecting  the  first  supplication  from  connth 
Epidamnus,  yet  in  their  propositions  made  at  n^l^r 
Corinth,  right  and  equity  were  on  their  side.  But  S^utten 
the  Corinthians  had  gone  too  far,  and  assumed  an 
attitude  too  decidedly  aggressive,  to  admit  of  listen- 
ing  to  arbitration.  Accordingly,  so  soon  as  their 
armament  was  equipped,  they  set  sail  for  Epidam- 
nus, despatching  a  herald  to  declare  war  formally 
against  the  Korkyraeans.  When  the  armament, 
consisting  of  seventy-five  triremes  under  Aristeus, 
KallikratSs,  and  Timanor,  with  2000  hoplites  under 
Archetimus  and  Isarchidas,  had  reached  Cape  Ak- 
tium  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ambrakian  Gulf,  it  was 
met  by  a  Korkyraean  herald  in  a  little  boat  forbid* 
ding  all  farther  advance — a  summons  of  course  un- 
availing, and  quickly  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Korkyraean  fleet.  Out  of  the  120  triremes 
which  constituted  the  naval  establishment  of  the 
island,  forty  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Epidam- 
nus, but  all  the  remaining  eighty  were  now  brought 
into  service ;  the  older  ships  being  specially  repaired 
for  the  occasion.     In  the  action  which  ensued,  they 

*  Thucyd.  i.  28. 
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gained  a  complete  victory,  destroying  fifteen  Corin- 
thian sbips^  and  taking  a  considerable  number  of 
prisoners.  And  on  the  very  day  of  the  victory, 
Epidamnus  surrendered  to  their  besieging  fleet, 
under  covenant  that  the  Corinthians  within  it  should 
be  held  as  prisoners,  and  that  the  other  new-comers 
should  be  sold  as  slaves.  The  Corinthians  and  their 
allies  did  not  long  keep  the  sea  after  their  defeat,  but 
retired  home,  while  the  Korkyraeans  remained  un- 
disputed masters  of  the  neighbouring  sea.  Having 
erected  a  trophy  on  LeukimmS,  the  adjoining  pro- 
montory of  their  island,  they  proceeded,  according 
to  the  melancholy  practice  of  Grecian  warfare,  to 
kill  all  their  prisoners ' — except  the  Corinthians,  who 
were  carried  home  and  detained  as  prizes  of  great 
value  for  purposes  of  negotiation.  They  next  began 
to  take  vengeance  on  those  allies  of  Corinth  who 
had  lent  assistance  to  the  recent  expedition :  they 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Leukas,  burnt  Kylldnd  the 
seaport  of  Elis,  and  inflicted  so  much  damage  that 
the  Corinthians  were  compelled  towards  the  end  of 
the  summer  to  send  a  second  armament  to  Cape 
Aktium,  for  the  defence  of  Leukas,  Anaktorium, 
and  Ambrakia.  The  Korkyraean  fleet  was  again 
assembled  near  Cape  LeukimmS,  but   no  farther 

^  To  illustrate  this  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  among  the  ancient 
Greeks^  I  transcribe  an  incident  from  the  more  recent  history  of  Enrope. 
It  is  contained  in  Bassompierre's  description  of  his  campaign  in  Hun- 
gary in  1603^  with  the  German  and  Hungarian  army  under  Count  de 
Rossworm^  against  the  Turks : — 

"  Apr^  cette  yictoire,  nous  repassAmes  toute  Tarm^  de  I'autre  tbt6 
du  Danube  en  notre  camp.  Le  g^^ral  commanda  que  Ton  tu4t  tons 
les  prisonniers  du  jour  pr^^dent,  paroequ'ils  embarrassoient  Tarm^ : 
qui  fiit  une  chose  bien  cruelle,  de  voir  tuer  de  sang-froid  plus  de  huit 
cents  hommes  rendus." — M^moires  de  Bassompierre,  p.  306 :  collect. 
P^tot. 
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action  took  place,  and  at  the  approach  of  winter 
both  armaments  were  disbanded  \ 

Deeply  were  the  Corinthians  humiliated  by  their  >•  c  434- 
defeat  at  sea,  together  with  the  dispersion  of  the  ur^pre- 
settlers  whom  they  had  brought  together;    and  ^eb'J^ 
though  their  original  project  was  frustrated  by  the  ^^^^^g^ 
loss  of  Epidamnus,  they  were  only  the  more  bent  **>«  '*•'• 
on  complete  revenge  against  their  old  enemy  Kor- 
kyra.     They  employed  themselves  for  two  entire 
years  after  the  battle  in  building  new  ships  and 
providing  an  armament  adequate  to  their  purposes : 
and  in  particular,  they  sent  round  not  only  to  the 
Peloponnesian  seaports,  but  also  to  the  islands  un- 
der the  empire  of  Athens,  in  order  to  take  into 
their  pay  the  best  class  of  seamen.     By  such  pro- 
longed efforts,  ninety  well-manned  Corinthian  ships 
were  ready  to  set  sail  in  the  third  year  after  the     « 
battle.     TTic  entire  fleet,  when  reinforced  by  the 
allies,  amounted  to  not  less  than  1 50  sail ;  twenty- 
seven  triremes  from  Ambrakia,  twelve  from  Me- 
gara,  ten  from  Elis,  as  many  from  Leukas,  and  one 
from  Anaktorium.     Each  of  these  allied  squadrons 
had  officers  of  its  own,  while  the  Corinthian  Xeno- 
kleidSs  and  four  others  were  commanders-in-chief^. 

But  the  elaborate  preparations  going  on  at  Co*  AppUeaUon 
rinth  were  no  secret  to  the  Korkyraeans,  who  well  kyr«*^*to 
knew,  besides,  the  numerous  allies  which  that  city  J^^g  th*/ 
could    command,     and    her    extensive    influence  ^"1^°^ 

'  Athens. 

throughout  Greece.  So  formidable  an  attack  was 
more  than  they  could  venture  to  brave,  alone  and 
unaided.  They  had  never  yet  enrolled  themselves 
among  the  allies  either  of  Athens  or  of  Jjacedae- 

>  Thucyd.  i.  29,  30.  '  Thucyd.  i.  3M6. 
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men.  It  had  been  their  pride  and  policy  to  main- 
tain a  separate  line  of  action,  which,  by  means  of 
their  wealth,  their  power,  and  their  very  peculiar 
position,  they  had  hitherto  been  enabled  to  do  with 
safety.  That  they  had  been  able  so  to  proceed  with 
safety,  however,  was  considered  both  by  friends  and 
enemies  as  a  peculiarity  belonging  to  their  island ; 
from  whence  we  may  draw  an  inference  how  little 
the  islands  in  the  iiEgean,  now  under  the  Athenian 
empire,  would  have  been  able  to  maintain  any  real 
independence,  if  that  empire  had  been  broken  up. 
But  though  Korkyra  had  been  secure  in  this  policy 
of  isolation  up  to  the  present  moment,  such  had 
been  the  increase  and  consolidation  of  forces  else- 
where throughout  Greece,  that  even  she  could  pur- 
sue it  no  longer.  To  apply  for  admission  into  the 
Lacedaemonian  confederacy,  wherein  her  immediate 
enemy  exercised  paramount  influence,  being  out  of 
the  question,  she  had  no  choice  except  to  seek 
alliance  with  Athens.  That  city  had  as  yet  no  de- 
pendencies in  the  Ionic  Gulf;  she  was  not  of  kin- 
dred lineage,  nor  had  she  had  any  previous  amica- 
ble relations  with  the  Dorian  Korkyra.  But  if 
there  was  thus  no  previous  fact  or  feeling  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  alliance,  neither  was  there  any- 
thing to  forbid  it ;  for  in  the  truce  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  it  had  been  expressly  stipulated,  that 
any  city,  not  actually  enrolled  in  the  alliance  of 
either,  might  join  the  one  or  the  other  at  pleasure \ 
While  the  proposition  of  alliance  was  thus  formally 
open  either  for  acceptance  or  refusal,  the  time  and 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  to  be  made  ren- 

»  Thucyd.  i.  36-40. 
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dered  it  full  of  grave  contingeDces  to  all  parties. 
The  Korkyraeaa  envoys,  who  now  for  the  first 
time  visited  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  making  it, 
came  thither  with  doubtful  hopes  of  success,  though 
to  their  island  the  question  was  one  of  life  or  death. 

According  to  the  modern  theories  of  government,  AddrcM  of 
to  declare  war,  to  make  peace,  and  to  contract  rsanen. 
alliances,  are  functions  proper  to  be  entrusted  to  the  IXnUn  ^ 
executive  government  apart  from  the  representative  JJJiembiy. 
assembly.  According  to  ancient  ideas,  these  were 
precisely  the  topics  most  essential  to  submit  for  the 
decision  of  the  full  assembly  of  the  people :  and  in 
point  of  fact  they  were  so  submitted,  even  under 
governments  only  partially  democratical ;  much 
more,  of  course,  under  the  complete  democracy  of 
Athens.  The  Korkyraean  envoys  on  reaching  that 
city  would  first  open  their  business  to  the  Strat^gi 
or  generals  of  the  state,  who  would  appoint  a  day 
for  them  to  be  heard  before  the  public  assembly, 
with  full  notice  beforehand  to  the  citizens.  The 
mission  was  no  secret,  for  the  Korkyrseans  had  them- 
selves intimated  their  intention  at  Corinth,  at  the 
time  when  they  proposed  reference  of  the  quarrel 
to  arbitration.  Even  without  such  notice,  the  po- 
litical necessity  of  the  step  was  obvious  enough 
to  make  the  Corinthians  anticipate  it.  Lastly, 
their  proxeni  at  Athens  (Athenian  citizens  who 
watched  over  Corinthian  interests  public  and  pri- 
vate, in  confidential  correspondence  with  that  go- 
vernment— and  who,  sometimes  by  appointment, 
sometimes  as  volunteers,  discharged  partly  the  func- 
tions of  ambassadors  in  modern  times)  would  com- 
municate to  them  the  arrival  of  the  Korkyraean 
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envoys.  So  that,  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  lat- 
ter to  be  heard  before  the  public  assembly,  Corin- 
thian envoys  were  also  present  to  answer  them  and 
to  oppose  the  granting  of  their  prayer. 

ThucydidSs  has  given  in  his  history  the  speeches 
of  both ;  that  is,  speeches  of  his  own  composition, 
but  representing  in  all  probability  the  substance  of 
what  was  actually  said,  and  of  what  he  perhaps 
himself  heard.  Though  pervaded  throughout  by 
the  peculiar  style  and  harsh  structure  of  the  histo- 
rian, these  speeches  are  yet  among  the  plainest  and 
most  business-like  in  his  whole  work ;  bringing  be- 
fore us  thoroughly  the  existing  situation;  which 
was  one  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  presenting  reasons 
of  considerable  force  on  each  of  the  opposite  sides. 

The  Korkyrseans,  after  lamenting  their  previous 
improvidence  which  had  induced  them  to  defer 
seeking  alliance  until  the  hour  of  need  arrived,  pre- 
sented themselves  as  claimants  for  the  friendship 
of  Athens  on  the  strongest  grounds  of  common  in- 
terest and  reciprocal  usefulness.  Though  their  ex- 
isting danger  and  need  of  Athenian  support  was 
now  urgent,  it  had  not  been  brought  upon  them  in 
an  unjust  quarrel  or  by  disgraceful  conduct.  They 
had  proposed  to  Corinth  a  fair  arbitration  respect- 
ing Epidamnus,  and  their  application  had  been 
refused — ^which  showed  where  the  right  of  the  case 
lay:  moreover  they  were  now  exposed  single- 
handed,  not  to  Corinth  alone,  whom  they  had 
already  vanquished,  but  to  a  formidable  confe- 
deracy organised  under  her  auspices,  including 
choice  mariners  hired  even  from  the  allies  of 
Athens.     In  granting  their  prayer,  Athens  would 
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in  the  first  place  neutralize  this  inisemployment  of 
her  own  mariners,  and  would  at  the  same  time 
confer  an  indelible  obligation,  protect  the  cause  of 
right,  and  secure  to  herself  an  important  reinforce- 
ment. For  next  to  her  own,  the  Korkyrsean  naval 
force  was  the  most  powerful  in  Greece,  and  this 
was  now  placed  within  her  reach.  If  by  declining 
the  present  oflfer,  she  permitted  Korkyra  to  be 
overcome,  that  naval  force  would  pass  to  the  side 
of  her  enemies :  for  such  were  Corinth  and  the 
Peloponoiesian  alliance — and  such  they  would  soon 
be  openly  declared.  In  the  existing  state  of  Greece, 
a  collision  between  that  alliance  and  Athens  could 
not  long  be  postponed.  It  was  with  a  view  to 
this  contingency  that  the  Corinthians  were  now 
seeking  to  seize  Korkyra  along  with  her  naval 
force*.  The  policy  of  Athens  therefore  imperiously 
called  upon  her  to  frustrate  such  a  design,  by  now 
assisting  the  Korkyraeans.  She  was  permitted  to 
do  this  by  the  terms  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce.  And 
although  some  might  contend  that  in  the  present 
critical  conjuncture,  acceptance  of  Korkyra  was 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  with  Corinth, 
yet  the  fact  would  falsify  such  predictions;  for 
Athens  would  so  strengthen  herself  that  her  ene- 
mies would  be  more,  than  ever  unwilling  to  attack 
her.  She  would  not  only  render  her  naval  force 
irresistibly  powerful,  but  would  become  mistress  of 
the  communication  between  Sicily  and  Pelopon- 

*  Thucyd.  i.  33.  Tovj  AoKtbcufioviovs  <f>6P<p  ry  vfurip^  TroXcfii^ovtoy- 
TOff,  Koi  Toi/s  KopivOiovs  ^vvafUvovs  Trap  avrpis  Koi  vfiiv  ^xOpoifi  iivrai 
jcai  irpOKOTokafipdvovTas  fffias  vvv  €s  rffv  viitrtpav  inix^iprfa-iVf  Ufa  fiff  r^ 
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nesus,  and  thus  prevent  the  Sicilian  Dorians  from 
sending  reinforcements  to  the  Peloponnesians^ 
Envoys  To  thcse  representations  on  the  part  of  the  Kor- 

rinth  ad-  kyrsans,  the  Corinthian  speakers  made  reply.  They 
A^nian  denounccd  the  selfish  and  iniquitous  policy  pursued 
a^embiy  in  ^^  Korkyra,  not  less  in  the  matter  of  Epidamnus  than 
in  all  former  time^ — which  was  the  real  reason  why 
she  had  ever  been  ashamed  of  honest  allies.  Above 
all  things,  she  had  always  acted  undutifully  and 
wickedly  towards  Corinth  her  mother  city,  to  whom 
she  was  bound  by  those  ties  of  colonial  allegiance 
which  Grecian  morality  recognised,  and  which  the 
other  Corinthian  colonies  cheerfully  obeyed^.  Epi- 
damnus was  not  a  Korkyrsean,  but  a  Corinthian  co- 
lony. The  Korkyraeans,  having  committed  wrong 
in  besieging  it,  had  proposed  arbitration  without 
being  willing  to  withdraw  their  troops  while  arbitra- 
tion was  pending :  they  now  impudently  came  to 

>  Thucyd.  i.  32-36. 

'  The  description  given  by  Herodotus  (vii.  168 :  compare  Diodor. 
xi.  15)  of  the  duplicity  of  the  Korkyneans  when  solicited  to  aid  the 
Grecian  cause  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes*  seems  to  imply 
that  the  unfavourable  character  of  them  given  by  the  Coiinthians  co- 
incided with  the  general  impression  throughout  Qreece. 

Respecting  the  prosperity  and  insolence  of  the  Korkyneans,  see 
Aristotle  apud  Zenob.  Proverb,  iv.  49. 

■  Thucyd.  i.  38.  Shroucoi  ^  3vr*r  a<^<rrwrt  re  ^  irai^r  iccU  vw  wo^ 
Xtnovtrij  \€yoyrts  &s  ovk  M  r^  KaK&£  ndaxfw  cWc/i^tfctiyo-av.  ^fult  dc 
ov5*  avToi  ^>an€v  €w\  ry  vir6  rovrav  vfipiC^crOat  Kcerouciauiy  dXX'  cirl  r^ 
ify9l»6vts  rt  c2mu  koL  ri  eU^a  Bavim{€(rBaf  al  yow  SKkai  auroixuu  rt- 
fii&inv  ^f*aSf  koX  fiakurra  vir6  oiroucoy  <n'tpy6fjLfBa, 

This  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  illustration  of  the  position  of  a  metro- 
polis in  regard  to  her  colony.  The  relation  was  such  as  to  be  comprised 
under  the  general  word  hegenumy :  superiority  and  right  to  command  on 
the  one  side,  inferiority  with  duty  of  reverence  and  obedience  on  the  other 
— limited  in  point  of  extent,  though  we  do  not  know  where  the  limit  was 
placed,  and  varying  probably  in  each  individual  case.  The  Corinthians 
sent  annual  magistrates  ta  Potidtea,  called  Epidemiurgi  (Thucyd.  i.  56). 
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ask  Athens  to  become  accessory  after  the  fact,  in  such 
injustice.     The  provision  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce 
might  seem  indeed  to  allow  Athens  to  receive  them 
as  allies :  but  that  provision  was  not  intended  to 
permit  the  reception  of  cities  already  under  the  tie 
of  colonial  allegiance  elsewhere — still  less  the  re* 
ception  of  cities  engaged  in  an  active  and  pending 
quarrel,  where  any  countenance  to  one  party  in  the 
quarrel  was  necessarily  a  declaration  of  war  against 
the  opposite.     If  either  party  had  a  right  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  Athens  on  this  occasion,  Corinth  had 
a  better  right  than  Korkyra.     For  the  latter  had 
never  had   any  transactions  with  the  Athenians, 
while  Corinth  was  not  only  still  under  covenant  of 
amity  with  them,  through  the  Thirty  years'  truce — 
but  had  also  rendered  material  service  to  them  by 
dissuading  the  Peloponnesian  allies  from  assisting 
the  revolted  Samos.     By  such  dissuasion,  the  Co- 
rinthians had  upheld  the  principle  of  Grecian  in- 
ternational law,  that  each  alliance  was  entitled  to 
punish  its  own  refractory  members.      They  now 
called  upon  Athens  to  respect  this  principle  by  not 
interfering  between  Corinth  and  her  colonial  allies  ^ 
especially  as  the  violation  of  it  would  recoil  incon- 
veniently upon  Athens  herself  with  her  numerous 
dependencies.    As  for  the  fear  of  an  impending  war 
between  the  Peloponnesian  alliance  and  Athens, 
such   a  contingency   was  as  yet  uncertain — and 
might  possibly  never  occur  at  all,  if  Athens  dealt 
justly,  and  consented  to  conciliate  Corinth  on  this 
critical  occasion.     But  it  would  assuredly  occur  if 

'  Thacyd.  i.  40.  <l>ay€p&f  bt  airr€iirofi€v  roifs  npo<rriKOifTas  (vfi" 
/ia;^ovr  avTov  riva  KoXdC^tv. 

g2 
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she  refused  such  conciliation,  and  the  dangers  thus 
entailed  upon  Athens  would  be  far  greater  than 
the  promised  naval  cooperation  of  Korkyra  would 
compensate  \ 
Deci.ion  of       Such  was  the  sijbstance  of  the  arguments  urged 
nun»--a      by  the   contending   envoys  before    the   Athenian 
compliance    publlc  assembly,  in  this  momentous  debate.     For 
Tequelt^^jf    *^^  ^^ys  ^^^  ^^^  debate  continue,  the  assembly 
Thc'^Athc-    ^®'°S  adjourned  over  to  the  morrow ;  so  consider- 
ntantri.      able   was  the  number  of  speakers,  and  probably 
to  Korkyra.  also   the   divergence    of   their   views.     Unluckily 
ThucydidSs  does  not  give  us  any  of  these  Athenian 
discourses — not  even  that  of  Periklds,  who  deter- 
mined the  ultimate  result. 

Epidamnus  with  its  disputed  question  of  me- 
tropolitan right  occupied  little  the  attention  of  the 
Athenian  assembly.  But  the  Korkyrsean  naval 
force  was  indeed  an  immense  item,  since  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  it  should  stand  on  their  side  or 
against  them — an  item  which  nothing  could  coun- 
terbalance except  the  dangers  of  a  Peloponnesian 
war.  "  Let  us  avoid  this  last  calamity  (was  the 
opinion  of  many)  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  seeing 
Korkyra  conquered,  and  all  her  ships  and  seamen 
in  the  service  of  the  Peloponnesian  league."  **  You 
will  not  really  avoid  it,  even  by  that  great  sacrifice 
(was  the  reply  of  others).  The  generating  causes  of 
war  are  at  work — and  it  will  infallibly  come  what- 
ever you  may  determine  respecting  Korkyra :  avail 
yourselves  of  the  present  opening,  instead  of  being 
driven  ultimately  to  undertake  the  war  at  great  com- 
parative disadvantage."  Of  these  two  views,  the  for- 

1  Thucyd.  i.  37-43. 
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mer  was  at  first  decidedly  preponderant  in  the  as- 
sembly ^ ;  but  they  gradually  came  round  to  the  latter, 
which  was  conformably  to  the  steady  conviction  of 
Perikl6s.  It  was  however  resolved  to  take  a  sort  of 
middle  course,  so  as  to  save  Korkyra,  and  yet,  if  pos- 
sible, to  escape  violation  of  the  existing  truce  and  the 
consequent  Peloponnesian  war.  To  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  Korkyraeans,  by  adopting  them  unre- 
servedly as  allies,  would  have  laid  the  Athenians  un- 
der the  necessity  of  accompanying  them  in  an  attack 
of  Corinth,  if  required — which  would  have  been  a 
manifest  infringement  of  the  truce.  Accordingly 
nothing  more  was  concluded  than  an  alliance  for 
purposes  strictly  defensive,  to  preserve  Korkyra 
and  her  possessions  in  case  they  were  attacked: 
nor  was  any  greater  force  equipped  to  back  this 
resolve  than  a  squadron  of  ten  triremes,  under  La- 
cedaemonius  son  of  Kimon.  The  smallness  of  this 
force  would  satisfy  the  Corinthians  that  no  aggres- 
sion was  contemplated  against  their  city,  while  it 
would  save  Korkyra  from  ruin,  and  would  in  fact 
feed  the  war  so  as  to  weaken  and  cripple  the  naval 
force  of  both  parties* — which  was  the  best  result 
that  Athens  could  hope  for.  The  instructions  to 
Lacedaemonius  and  his  two  colleagues  were  express : 

'  Thucyd.  i.  44.  'A^vatoA  dc  dKou<raprts  df^tHrrtptnv^  yevofitpijg  Ka\ 
Sis  cjcxXi/o-iaff,  rj  fity  irporcp^  ovx  f <ro-ov  rov  KopivBiav  arrtbt^avro  rovs 
X&yovs,  fv  h€  TJ  vartpaiif.  fitreyviotray,  &c. 

O^X  ^o-avp  in  the  language  of  Thucydidda  usually  has  the  positive 
meaning  of  fnore» 

*  Thucyd.  i.  44.  Plutarch  (Perikl^,  c.  29)  ascribes  the  smallness 
of  the  squadron  despatched  under  Lacedsemonius  to  a  petty  spite  of 
Periklds  against  that  commander,  as  the  son  of  his  old  pohtical  anta- 
gonist Kimon.  From  whomsoever  he  copied  this  statement,  the  mo- 
tive assigned  seems  quite  unworthy  of  credit. 
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not  to  engage  in  fight  mth  the  Corinthians  unless 
they  were  actually  approaching  Korkyra  or  some 
Korkyrsean  possession  with  a  view  to  attack :  but 
in  that  case  to  do  his  best  on  the  defensive. 
uVbetwcTn  The  great  Corinthian  armament  of  150  sail  soon 
thecorin.    took  its  departure  from  the  Gulf,  and  reached  a 

th  lins  and  ^       .  ^  j 

Korkyra-  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Epirus  at  the  Cape  called 
tactics  on  Cheimerium,  nearly  opposite  to  the  southern  ex- 
both  ndea.  jj.^mi^y  ^f  Korkyra.  They  there  established  a  naval 
station  and  camp,  summoning  to  their  aid  a  consi- 
derable force  from  the  friendly  Epirotic  tribes  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  Korkyraean  fleet  of  110  sail, 
under  MeikiadSs  and  two  others,  together  with  the 
ten  Athenian  ships,  took  station  at  one  of  the  ad- 
joining islands  called  Sybota,  while  the  land  force 
and  1000  Zakynthian  hoplites  were  posted  on  the 
Korkyraean  Cape  Leukimm^.  Both  sides  prepared 
for  battle :  the  Corinthians,  taking  on  board  three 
days'  provisions,  sailed  by  night  from  Cheimerium, 
and  encountered  in  the  morning  the  Korkyreeau 
fleet  advancing  towards  them,  distributed  into  three 
squadrons,  one  under  ea^ch  of  the  three  generals, 
and  having  the  ten  Athenian  ships  at  the  extreme 
right.  Opposed  to  them  were  ranged  the  choice 
vessels  of  the  Corinthians,  occupying  the  left  of 
their  aggregate  fleet :  next  came  the  various  allies, 
with  Megarians  and  Ambrakiots  on  the  extreme 
right.  Never  before  had  two  such  numerous  fleets, 
both  Grecian,  engaged  in  battle.  But  the  tactics 
and  manoeuvring  were  not  commensurate  to  the 
numbers.  The  decks  were  crowded  with  hoplites 
and  bowmen,  while  the  rowers  below,  on  the  Kor- 
kyrsean side  at  least,  were  in  great  part  slaves.    The 
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ships  on  both  sides,  being  rowed  forward  so  as  to 
drive  in  direct  impact  prow  against  prow,  were 
grappled  together,  and  a  fierce  hand-combat  was 
then  commenced  between  the  troops  on  board  of 
each,  as  if  they  were  on  land — or  rather,  like  board- 
ing-parties: all  upon  the  old-fashioned  system  of 
Grecian  sea-fight,  without  any  of  those  improve- 
ments introduced  into  the  Athenian  navy  daring 
the  last  generation.  In  Athenian  naval  attack,  the 
ship,  the  rowers,  and  the  steersman,  were  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  armed  soldiers  on  deck. 
By  strength  and  exactness  of  rowing,  by  rapid  and 
sudden  change  of  direction,  by  feints  calculated  to 
deceive,  the  Athenian  captain  sought  to  drive  the 
sharp  beak  of  his  vessel,  not  against  the  prow,  but 
against  the  weaker  and  more  vulnerable  parts  of 
his  enemy — side,  oars,  or  stern.  The  ship  thus 
became  in  the  hands  of  her  crew  the  real  weapon 
of  attack,  which  was  intended  first  to  disable  the 
enemy  and  leave  him  unmanageable  on  the  water ; 
and  not  until  this  was  done  did  the  armed  men  on 
deck  begin  their  operations  \  Lacedaemonius  with 
his  ten  Athenian  ships,  though  forbidden  by  his  in- 
structions to  share  in  the  battle,  lent  as  much  aid  as 
he  could  by  taking  position  at  the  extremity  of  the 
line  and  by  making  motions  as  if  about  to  attack ; 
while  his  seamen  had  full  leisure  to  contemplate  what 
they  would  despise  as  lubberly  handling  of  the  ships 

'  Hf^ofMixcty  oir^  v^Stv — ^to  turn  the  naval  battle  into  a  land-battle 
on  flliip-board — ^was  a  practice  altogether  repugnant  to  Athenian  feel- 
ing— as  we  see  remarked  also  in  Thucyd.  iv.  14 :  compare  also  vii.  61. 

The  Corinthian  and  Syracusan  ships  ultimately  came  to  counteract 
the  Athenian  manceuvring  by  constructing  their  prows  with  increased 
sohdity  and  strength,  and  forcing  the  Athenian  vessel  to  a  direct  shock 
which  its  weaker  prow  was  unable  to  bear  (Thucyd.  vii.  36). 
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on  both  sides.  AH  was  confusion  after  the  battle  had 
been  joined.  The  ships  on  both  sides  became  en- 
tangled, the  oars  broken  and  unmanageable, — orders 
could  neither  be  heard  nor  obeyed — and  the  indivi- 
dual valour  of  the  hoplites  and  bowmen  on  deck 
became  the  decisive  point  on  which  victory  turned. 
TheKorky-       Ou  the  right  wiug  of  the  Corinthians,  the  left  of 

rasans  are  i       t^      i  •  •  rr%i  i  • 

defeated,  the  Korkyrseaus  was  victorious.  Their  twenty  ships 
drove  back  the  Ambrakiot  allies  of  Corinth,  and 
not  only  pursued  them  to  the  shore,  but  also  landed 
and  plundered  the  tents.  Their  rashness  in  thus 
keeping  so  long  out  of  the  battle  proved  incalcula- 
bly mischievous,  the  rather  as  their  total  number 
was  inferior ;  for  their  right  wing,  opposed  to  the 
best  ships  of  Corinth,  was  after  a  hard  struggle 
thoroughly  beaten.  Many  of  the  ships  were  dis- 
abled, and  the  rest  obliged  to  retreat  as  they  could 
— a  retreat  which  the  victorious  ships  on  the  other 
wing  might  have  protected,  had  there  been  any 
effective  discipline  in  the  fleet,  but  which  now  was 
only  imperfectly  aided  by  the  ten  Athenian  ships 
under  Lacedaemonius.  Though  at  first  they  obeyed 
the  instructions  from  home  in  abstaining  from 
actual  blows,  yet — ^when  the  battle  became  doubt- 
ful, and  still  more,  when  the  Corinthians  were 
pressing  their  victory — the  Athenians  could  no 
longer  keep  aloof,  but  attacked  the  pursuers  in 
good  earnest,  and  did  much  to  save  the  defeated 
Korkyraeans.  As  soon  as  the  latter  had  been  pur- 
sued as  far  as  their  own  island,  the  victorious 
Corinthians  returned  to  the  scene  of  action,  which 
was  covered  with  crippled  and  water-logged  ships, 
of  their  own  and  their  enemies,  as  well  as  with 
seamen,  soldiers,  and  wounded  men,  either  help- 
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less  aboard  the  wrecks  or  keeping  above  water  as 
well  as  they  could — among  the  number^  many  of 
their  own  citizens  and  allies,  especially  on  their 
defeated  right  wing.  Through  these  disabled  ves- 
sels they  sailed,  not  attempting  to  tow  them  off, 
but  looking  only  to  the  crews  aboard,  and  making 
some  of  them  prisoners,  but  putting  the  greater 
number  to  death.  Some  even  of  their  own  allies 
were  thus  slain,  not  being  easily  distinguishable. 
The  Corinthians,  having  picked  up  their  own  dead 
bodies  as  well  as  they  could,  transported  them  to 
Sybota,  the  nearest  point  of  the  coast  of  Epirus ; 
after  which  they  again  mustered  their  fleet,  and  re- 
turned to  resume  the  attack  against  the  Korkyraeans 
on  their  own  coast.  The  latter  got  together  as  many 
of  their  ships  as  were  seaworthy,  together  with  the 
small  reserve  which  had  remained  in  harbour,  in 
order  to  prevent  at  any  rate  a  landing  on  the  coast : 
and  the  Athenian  ships,  now  within  the  strict  letter 
of  their  instructions,  prepared  to  cooperate  with 
full  energy  in  the  defence.  It  was  already  late  in 
the  afternoon:  but  the  Corinthian  fleet,  though 
their  paean  had  already  been  shouted  for  attack, 
were  suddenly  seen  to  back  water  instead  of  ad- 
vancing ;  presently  they  pulled  round,  and  steered 
direct  for  the  Epirotic  coast.  The  Korkyraeans 
did  not  comprehend  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
retreat,  until  at  length  it  was  proclaimed  that  an 
unexpected  relief  of  twenty  fresh  Athenian  ships 
was  approaching,  under  Glaukon  and  AndokidSs ; 
which  the  Corinthians  had  been  the  first  to  descry, 
and  had  even  believed  to  be  the  forerunners  of  a 
larger  fleet.     It  was  already  dark  when  these  fresh 
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ships  reached  Cape  LeukimmS^  having  traversed 
the  waters  covered  with  wrecks  and  dead  bodies ^ 
At  first  the  Korkyraeans  even  mistook  them  for 
enemies.  The  reinforcement  had  been  sent  from 
Athens,  probably  after  more  accurate  information 
of  the  comparative  force  of  Corinth  and  Kor- 
kyra,  under  the  impression  that  the  original  ten 
ships  would  prove  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of 
defence — an  impression  more  than  verified  by  the 
reality. 

Though  the  twenty  Athenian  ships  were  not,  as 

the  Corinthians  had  imagined,  the  precursors  of  a 

larger  fleet,   they  were  found  sufficient  to  change 

completely  the  face  of  affairs.     In  the  preceding 

action   the    Korkyraeans   had    had    seventy  ships 

sunk  or  disabled — the  Corinthians  only  thirty — ^so 

that   the  superiority  of  numbers  was  still  on  the 

side  of  the  latter,  who  were  however  encumbered 

ArriTaiofa  with  the   carc   of   1000    prisoners  (800  of  them 

mentfrom    slavcs)  capturcd,  uot   easy  either  to  lodge  or  to 

tbi'coriii-    guard  in  the  narrow  accommodations  of  an  ancient 

ret*r"cg?*car-  trireme.     Even   apart  from   this   embarrassment, 

ryingoff     the  Coriuthiaus  were   in  no  temper  to  hazard  a 

numerous  ,  *• 

Korkyrasan  secoud   battle   against    thirty    Athenian   ships  in 
pnsoneri.     g^jjjjjQj^  j^  jj^^  remaining  Korkyraean.     And  when 

their  enemies  sailed  across  to  offer  them  battle  on 
the  Epirotic  coast,  they  not  only  refused  it,  but 
thought  of  nothing  but  immediate  retreat — with 
serious  alarm  lest  the  Athenians  should  now  act 
aggressively,  treating  all  amicable  relations  between 
Athens  and  Corinth  as  practically  extinguished  by 

*  Thucyd.  i.  61.  Jw  tS>v  vfKp&v  koi  tmvayi<ov  npocKOfiia-Otla-ai  Kari- 
irXcov  is  rh  crrpax6in€hov. 
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the  events  of  the  day  before.     Having  ranged  their  Hostmries 
fleet  in  line  not  far  from  shore,  they  tested  the  fJJLdiy^'^ 
dispositions  of  the  Athenian  commanders  by  send-  Jjjf^^  *^ 
ing  forward  a  little  boat  with  a  few  men  to  ad-  Aihensand 

^  Connth. 

dress  to  them  the  following  remonstrance.  The  men 
carried  no  herald's  staff  (we  should  say,  no  flag  of 
truce),  and  were  therefore  completely  without  pro- 
tection against  an  enemy.  **  Ye  act  wrongfully, 
Athenians  (they  exclaimed),  in  beginning  the  war 
and  violating  the  truce;  for  ye  are  using  arms 
to  oppose  us  in  punishing  our  enemies.  If  it  be 
really  your  intention  to  hinder  us  from  sailing 
against  Korkyra  or  anywhere  else  that  we  choose, 
in  breach  of  the  truce,  take  first  of  all  us  who  now 
address  you,  and  deal  with  us  as  enemies."  It 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  Korkyrseans  that  this 
last  idea  was  not  instantly  realised:  for  such  of 
them  as  were  near  enough  to  hear,  instigated  the 
Athenians  by  violent  shouts  to  kill  the  men  in  the 
boat.  But  the  latter,  far  from  listening  to  such 
an  appeal,  dismissed  them  with  the  answer :  "  We 
neither  begin  the  war  nor  break  the  truce,  Pelo- 
ponnesians:  we  have  come  simply  to  aid  these 
Korkyrseans  our  allies.  If  ye  wish  to  sail  anywhere 
else,  we  make  no  opposition :  but  if  ye  are  about 
to  sail  against  Korkyra  or  any  of  her  possessions, 
we  shall  use  our  best  means  to  prevent  you." 
Both  the  answer,  and  the  treatment  of  the  men  in 
the  boat,  satisfied  the  Corinthians  that  their  retreat 
would  be  unopposed,  and  they  accordingly  com- 
menced it  as  soon  as  they  could  get  ready,  staying 
however  to  erect  a  trophy  at  Sybota  on  the  Epirotic 
coast,  in  commemoration  of  their  advantage  on  the 
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preceding  day.  In  their  voyage  homeward  they 
surprised  Anaktorium  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ambra- 
kiotic  Gulf,  which  they  had  hitherto  possessed 
jointly  with  the  Korkyraeans,  planting  in  it  a  rein- 
forcement of  Corinthian  settlers  as  guarantee  for 
future  fidelity.  On  reaching  Corinth,  the  arma- 
ment was  dismissed,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
prisoners  taken,  800  slaves,  were  sold ;  but  the 
remainder,  250  in  number,  were  detained,  and 
treated  with  peculiar  kindness.  Many  of  them 
were  of  the  first  and  richest  families  in  Korkyra, 
and  the  Corinthians  designed  to  gain  them  over, 
so  as  to  make  them  instruments  for  effecting  a 
revolution  in  the  island.  The  calamitous  incidents 
arising  from  their  subsequent  return  will  appear  in 
another  chapter. 
Hatrad  Relieved  now  from  all  danger,  the  Korkyrseans 

b^'^ule'co-  picked  up  the  dead  bodies  and  the  wrecks  which 
riotwan.  ijg^j  floated  during  the  night  on  to  their  island, 
Atheni.  ^ud  cvcu  fouud  Sufficient  pretence  to  erect  a 
trophy,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  their  partial  suc- 
cess on  the  left  wing.  In  truth,  they  had  been 
only  rescued  from  ruin  by  the  unexpected  coming 
of  the  last  Athenian  ships  :  but  the  last  result 
was  as  triumphant  to  them,  as  it  was  disastrous 
and  humiliating  to  the  Corinthians,  who  had  in- 
curred an  immense  cost,  and  taxed  all  their  willing 
allies,  only  to  leave  their  enemy  stronger  than  she 
was  before.  From  this  time  forward  they  consi- 
dered the  Thirty  years'  truce  as  broken,  and  con- 
ceived a  hatred,  alike  deadly  and  undisguised, 
against  Athens  ;  so  that  the  latter  gained  nothing 
by  the  moderation  of  her  admirals  in  sparing  the 
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Corinthian  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Epirus.  An  op- 
portunity was  not  long  wanting  for  the  Corinthians 
to  strike  a  blow  at  their  enemy  through  one  of  her 
wide-spread  dependencies. 

On  the  isthmus  of  that  lesser  peninsula  called  They  begin 
Pall6nS^  (which  forms  the  westernmost  of  the  three  wAit  "^ 
prongs  of  the   greater  Thracian  peninsula  called  A?hi[2ian* 
Chalkidik6,  between  the  Thermaic  and  the  Stry-  f^^"^ 
monic  Gulfs,)  was  situated  the  Dorian  town  of  Po-  ^°"Y^ 
tidaea,  one  of  the  tributary  allies  of  Athens,  but  ori-  butaii/of 
ginally  colonised  from  Corinth  and  still  maintaining      ^"^ 
a  certain  metropolitan  allegiance  towards  the  latter: 
insomuch  that  every  year  certain  Corinthians  were 
sent  thither  as  magistrates  under  the  title  of  Epide- 
miurgi.  On  various  points  of  the  neighbouring  coast 
also  there  were  several  small  towns  belonging  to 
theChalkidiatis  and  Bottiaeans,  enrolled  in  like  man- 
ner  in  the  list  of  Athenian  tributaries.    The  neigh- 
bouring inland  territory,  Mygdonia  and  Chalkidik^S 
was  held  by  the  Macedonian  king  Perdikkas,  son  of 
that  Alexander  who  had  taken  part  fifty  years  before 
in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.     These  two  princes 
appear  gradually  to  have  extended  their  dominions, 
after  the  ruin  of  Persian  power  in  Thrace  by  the 
exertions  of  Athens,  until  at  length  they  acquired 
all  the  territory  between  the  rivers  Axius  and  Stry- 
mon.     Now  Perdikkas  had  been  for  some  time  the 
friend  and  ally  of  Athens ;  but  there  were  other 
Macedonian  princes,  his  brother  Philip,  and  Derdas, 
holding   independent   principalities   in   the  upper 

'  See  the  geographical  Commentaiy  of  Gatterer  upon  Thrace*  em- 
bodied in  Poppo,  Prolegg.  ad  Thucyd.  vol.  ii.  ch.  29. 

The  words  rh  tm  Op^g — ra  tni  Bp^Kris  x^P^  (Thucyd.  ii.  29)  de- 
note generally  the  towns  in  Chalkidikd — places  tii  the  direction  or  m 
the  skirts  of  Thrace,  rather  than  parts  of  Thrace  itself. 
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country^  (apparently  on  the  higher  course  of  the 

Axius  near  the  Paeoniau  tribes)  with  whom   he 

was  in  a  state  of  dispute.     These  princes  having 

ReiatioiM     been  accepted  as  the  allies  of  Athens,  Perdikkas 

of  Athens       /.  ,  . 

with  Per-     from  that  time  became  her  active  enemy,  and  it 
ofNfllLd^^  was  from  his  intrigues  that  all  the  difficulties  of 
TntriguM      Athens  on  that  coast  took  their  first  origin.    The 
corimiT*^    Athenian    empire   was    much    less   complete  and 
gainst  her  gecurc  ovcr  the  seaports  on  the  mainland  than  over 
duceithe     the  islauds'.     For  the  former  were  always  more  or 
toreToit*"'  less  dependent  on  any  powerful  land-neighbour, 
inc'^'of   sometimes  more  dependent  on  him  than  upon  the 
oiynthui.     mistress  of  the  sea ;  and  we  shall  find  Athens  her- 
self cultivating  assiduously  the  favour  of  Sitalkes 
and  other  strong  Thracian  potentates,  as  an  aid  to 
her  dominion  over  the  seaports^.     Perdikkas  im- 
mediately began  to  incite  and  aid  the  Chalkidians 
and  Bottiaeans  to  revolt  from  Athens ;  and  the  vio- 
lent enmity  against  the  latter,  kindled  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  Corinthians  by  the  recent  events  at  Korkyra, 
enabled  him  to  extend  the  same  projects  to  Potidaea. 
Not  only  did  he  send  envoys  to  Corinth  in  order  to 
concert  measures  for  provoking  the  revolt  of  Poti- 

>  Thucyd.  i.  57 ;  ii.  100. 

'  See  two  remarkable  passages  illustratmg  this  difference,  Thucyd. 
iv.  120-122. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  29-98.  Isokratds  has  a  remarkable  passage  on  this 
subject  in  the  beginning  of  Or.  ▼.  ad  Philippum,  sect  5-7.  After  point- 
ing out  the  imprudence  of  founding  a  colony  on  the  skirts  of  the  terri- 
tory of  a  powerful  potentate,  and  the  excellent  site  which  had  been 
chosen  for  Ryr6n6,  as  being  near  only  to  feeble  tribes — he  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  possession  of  Amphipolis  would  be  injurious  rather 
than  beneficial  to  Athens,  because  it  would  render  her  dependent  upon 
Philip,  through  his  power  of  annoying  her  colonists— just  as  she  had  been 
dependent  before  upon  Medokus  the  Thracian  king  in  consequence  of  her 
colonists  in  the  Chersonese — dv{tyKcur0ria'6fAf6a  rrfv  aMfv  tUvouiv  ix^iv 
Toig  a-oig  irpayfuuri  diii  tovs  ivravBa  (at  Amphipolis)  KaroiKovvrasy  olav 
rr€p  €ixofi€y  Mrib6K^  r^  iroXmi^  dm  revs  iv  Xeppovfi<rt^  yt^pyovvras. 
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daea,  but  also  to  Sparta,  instigating  the  Peloponne- 
sian  league  to  a  general  declaration  of  war  against 
Athens'.  And  he  farther  prevailed  on  many  of  the 
Chalkidian  inhabitants  to  abandon  their  separate 
small  town  on  the  sea-coast,  for  the  purpose  of 
joint  residence  at  Olyntbus,  which  was  several  stadia 
from  the  sea.  Thus  that  town,  as  well  as  the  Chal- 
kidian interest,  became  much  strengthened,  while 
Perdikkas  farther  assigned  some  territory  near  Lake 
Bolbd  to  contribute  to  the  temporary  maintenance 
of  the  concentrated  population. 

The  Athenians  were  not  ignorant  both  of  his  "c-^ss. 
hostile   preparations   and  of    the   dangers  which 
awaited  them  from  Corinth.    Immediately  after  the 
Korkyrean    sea-fight   they  sent  to  take   precau- 
tions against  the  revolt  of  Potidsea  ;  requiring  the 
inhabitants  to  take  down  their  wall  on  the  side  of 
PallSnS,  so  as  to  leave  the  town  open  on  the  side 
of  the  peninsula,  or  on  what  may  be  called  the  sea-  Revou  of 
side,  and  fortified  only  towards  the  mainland — re-  T^ameM 
quiring  them  farther  both  to  deliver  hostages  and  ^4^**'^**" 
to  dismiss  the  annual  magistrates  who  came  to  them  Athene. 
from  Corinth.     An  Athenian  armament  of  thirty 
triremes  and  1000  hoplites,  under  Archestratus  and 
ten  others,  despatched  to  act  against  Perdikkas  in 
the  Thermaic  Gulf,  was  directed  at  the  same  time 
to  enforce  these  requisitions  against  Potidsea,  and  to 
repress  any  dispositions  to  revolt  among  the  neigh- 
bouring  Chalkidians.     Immediately  on  receiving 
the  requisitions,  the  Potidseans  sent  envoys  both 
to  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  and  gaining 
time — and  to  Sparta,  in  conjunction  with  Corinth, 
in  order  to  determine  a  Lacedaemonian  invasion  of 

*  Thucyd.  i.  56,  57. 
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Attica,  in  the  event  of  Potidaea  being  attacked  by 
Athens.  From  the  Spartan  authorities  they  ob- 
tained a  distinct  affirmative  promise,  in  spite  of  the 
Thirty  years'  truce  still  subsisting.  At  Athens  they 
had  no  success,  and  they  accordingly  openly  re- 
volted (seemingly  about  Midsummer  432  b.c),  at 
the  same  time  that  the  armament  under  Archestra- 
tus  sailed.  The  Chalkidians  and  Bottiaeans  revolted 
also,  at  the  express  instigation  of  Corinth,  accom- 
panied by  solemn  oaths  and  promises  of  assistance^ 
Archestratus  with  his  fleet,  on  reaching  the  Ther- 
maic  Gulf,  found  them  all  in  proclaimed  enmity, 
but  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the  attack 
of  Perdikkas  in  Macedonia,  not  having  numbers 
enough  to  admit  of  a  division  of  his  force.  He  ac- 
cordingly laid  siege  to  Therma,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Macedonian  troops  from  the  upper  country 
under  Philip  and  the  brothers  of  Derdas;  after 
taking  that  place,  he  next  proceeded  to  besiege 
Pydna.  But  it  would  probably  have  been  wiser 
had  he  turned  his  whole  force  instantly  to  the 
blockade  of  Potidaea ;  for  during  the  period  of  more 
than  six  weeks  that  he  spent  in  the  operations 
against  Therma,  the  Corinthians  conveyed  to  Poti- 
daea a  reinforcement  of  1600  hoplites  and  400  light- 
armed,  partly  their  own  citizens,  partly  Peloponne- 
sians  hired  for  the  occasion — under  Aristeus  son 
of  Adeimantus,  a  man  of  such  eminent  popularity, 
both  at  Corinth  and  at  Potidaea,  that  most  of  the 
soldiers  volunteered  on  his  personal  account.  Po- 
tidaea was  thus  put  in  a  state  of  complete  defence 
shortly  after  the  news  of  its  revolt  reached  Athens, 
and  long  before  any  second  armament  could  be  sent 

>  Thucyd.  v.  30. 
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to  attack  it.  A  second  armament  however  was 
speedily  sent  forth — forty  triremes  and  2000  Athe- 
nian hoplites  under  Kallias  son  of  Kalliades^  with 
four  other  commanders — who  on  reaching  the  Ther- 
maic  Gulf,  joined  the  former  body  at  the  siege  of 
Pydna.  After  prosecuting  the  siege  in  vain  for  a 
short  time,  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  patch 
up  an  accommodation  on  the  best  terms  they  could 
with  Perdikkas,  from  the  necessity  of  commencing 
immediate  operations  against  Aristeus  and  Potidaea. 
They  then  quitted  Macedonia,  first  crossing  by  sea 
from  Pydna  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  ThermaicGulf 
— next  attacking,  though  without  effect,  the  town  of 
Beroea — and  then  marching  by  land  along  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  Gulf,  in  the  direction  of  Potidaea. 
On  the  third  day  of  easy  march,  they  reached  the 
seaport  called  Gigfinus,  near  which  they  encamped*. 
In  spite  of  the  convention  concluded  at  Pydna, 

'  Kallias  was  a  young  Athenian  of  noble  family,  who  had  paid  the 
large  sum  of  100  minae  to  Zeuo  of  Elea  the  philosopher^  for  rhetorical, 
philosophical,  and  sophistical  instruction  (Plato,  Alkibiad^s,  i.  c.  31, 
p.  119). 

>  Thucyd.  i.  61.  The  statement  of  Thucydid^  presents  some  geo- 
graphical difficulties  which  the  critics  have  not  adequately  estimated. 
Are  we  to  assume  as  certain,  that  the  Beraa  here  mentioned  must  be 
the  Macedonian  town  of  that  name,  afterwards  so  well  known,  distant 
from  the  sea  westward  160  stadia,  or  nearly  twenty  English  miles  (see 
Tafel,  Historia  Thessalonicee,  p.  58),  on  a  river  which  flows  into  the 
Haliakmon,  and  upon  one  of  the  lower  ridges  of  Mount  Bermius  7 

The  words  of  Thucydidds  here  are— "Eirfixa  bi  (vfifiaaiy  woirjaafMvoi 
Kcu  (vfifiaxiaif  dvayKOiav  irp6s  rhv  IIcpdcKKay,  or  avrovs  KaTTfrrtiytv  7 
noridcua  Koi  6  'ApioT€iis  iropcXi^Xv^or,  aTravio'ravTai  cic  rrjs  Maxc- 
bovias,  KaX  d<f>iK6fi(Voi  it  Btpoiav  KOKtiOtv  imtrrpv^carrfs,  kcli  irtipdo'av- 
Tf£  irpwrov  Tov  x^P^^^  f^^^  ^^X  ^<^>^^S'>  €nop€vovTO  Kara  yjjv  wp6s  lijp 
Uorcdotay — cf/ui  dc  i^csr  irap€nk€ov  ffi^fiffKoyra, 

"  The  natural  route  from  Pydna  to  Potidaea  (observes  Dr.  Arnold  in  his 
note)  lay  along  the  coast;  and  Beroea  was  quite  out  of  the  way,  at  some 
distance  to  the  westward,  near  the  fort  of  the  Bermian  mountains.  But 
VOL.  VI.  H 
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Perdikkas,  whose  character  for  faithlessness  we 
shall    have   more   thaa    one   occasion   to   notice, 

the  hope  of  surprising  Beroea  induced  the  Athenians  to  deviate  from 
their  direct  line  of  march ;  then  after  the  failure  of  this  treacherous 
attempt,  they  retiurned  again  to  the  sea-coast,  and  continued  to  follow 
it  till  they  arrived  at  Gig6nus." 

I  would  remark  upon  this — 1.  The  words  of  Thucydides  imply  that 
Beroea  was  not  in  Macedonia,  but  out  of  it  (see  Poppo,  Proleg.  ad 
Thucyd.  vol.  ii.  p.  408-418).  2.  He  uses  no  expression  which  in  the 
least  implies  that  the  attempt  on  Beroea  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  was 
treacherous,  that  is,  contrary  to  the  convention  just  concluded;  though 
had  the  fact  been  so,  he  would  naturally  have  been  led  to  notice  it,  see- 
ing that  the  deliberate  breach  of  the  convention  was  the  very  first  step 
which  took  place  after  it  was  concluded.  3.  What  can  have  induced 
the  Athenians  to  leave  their  fleet  and  march  near  twenty  miles  inland 
to  Mount  Bermius  and  Bercea,  to  attack  a  Macedonian  town  which 
they  could  not  possibly  hold — when  they  cannot  even  stay  to  continue 
the  attack  on  Pydna,  a  position  maritime,  useful,  and  tenable — in  con- 
sequence of  the  pressing  necessity  of  taking  immediate  measures  against 
Potidsea?  4.  If  they  were  compelled  by  this  latter  necessity  to  patch 
up  a  peace  on  any  terms  with  Perdikkas,  would  they  immediately  en- 
danger this  peace  by  going  out  of  their  way  to  attack  one  of  his  forts  7 
Again,  Thucydides  says,  ''that,  proceeding  by  slow  land-marches,  they 
reached  Gigdnus,  and  encamped  on  the  third  day" — kot  oKiyov  dc 
irpo'i6vT€g  TpiToioi  d<l>iKovro  cr  Tiy»vov  Koi  itrrpartm^t^va'ayro.  The 
computation  of  time  must  here  be  made  either  from  Pydna,  or  from 
Beroea ;  and  the  reader  who  examines  the  map  will  see  that  neither  from 
the  one  nor  the  other  (assuming  the  Beroea  on  Mount  Bermius)  would 
it  be  possible  for  an  army  to  arrive  at  Gigdnus  on  the  third  day,  march- 
ing round  the  head  of  the  Gulf  with  easy  days'  marches ;  the  more  so 
as  they  would  have  to  cross  the  rivers  Lydias,  Axius,  and  Echeiddrus, 
all  not  far  from  their  mouths — or  if  these  rivers  could  not  be  crossed,  to 
get  on  board  the  fleet  and  reland  on  the  other  side. 

This  clear  mark  of  time  laid  down  by  Thucydides  (even  apart  from 
the  objections  which  1  have  just  urged  in  reference  to  Beroea  on  Mount 
Bermius)  made  me  doubt  whether  Dr.  Arnold  and  the  other  commen- 
tators have  correctly  conceived  the  operations  of  the  Athenian  troops 
between  Pydna  and  Gig6nus.  The  Berota  which  Thucydides  means 
cannot  be  more  distant  from  Gig6nus,  at  any  rate,  than  a  third  day's 
easy  march,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  Beroea  on  Mount  Bermius.  But 
there  was  another  town  named  Beroea  either  in  Thrace  or  in  Emathia, 
though  we  do  not  know  its  exact  site  (see  Wassi  ad  Thucyd.  i.  61 ; 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  Bepi^f ;  Tafel,  Thessalonica,  Index).  This  other  Beroea, 
situated  somewhere  between  Gig6nus  and  Therma,  and  out  of  the  limits 
of  that  Macedonia  which  Perdikkas  govenied,  may  probably  be  the 
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was  now  again  on  the  side  of  the  Chalkidians, 
and  sent  200  horse  to  join  them  under  the  com- 

place  which  Thucydid^s  here  indicates.  The  Atheoians,  raising  the 
siege  of  Pydna,  crossed  the  Gulf  on  shipboard  to  Bercea,  and  after  vsinly 
trying  to  surprise  that  town,  nuirched  along  by  land  to  Gig6nu8.  Who- 
ever inspects  the  map  will  see  that  the  Athenians  would  naturally 
employ  their  large  fleet  to  transport  the  army  hy  the  short  transit  across 
the  Gulf  from  Pydna  (see  Livy,  xliv.  10),  and  thus  avoid  the  fatiguing 
land-march  round  the  head  of  the  Gulf.  Moreover  the  language  of  Thu- 
cydid^  would  seem  to  make  the  land-march  begin  at  Benxa,  and  not  at 
Pydna — dirav  iaravrai  cjc  rrjs  Majccdoi^tW,  koX  d<f>iK6fi€Voi  €t  Br- 
poiav  KOK^iBfv  inKFTpi'^avTfiy  koX  irtipdo'can'ts  npwov  rov  x^P^^v  Koi 
ovx  €X6trr€s,  cVopcvovro  Karh  yrjp  irp6s  Hori^autv — dfJM  dc  inf€s  vap€- 
vXtov  ifidofjL^KOvra.  Kar  6\iyov  dc  irpoi6trr€S  rpircum  oXJ^Ikovto  it  Ti- 
ymvop  Ka\  €GrpaTotr€M(rayro,  The  change  of  tense  between  dnaviaray' 
Ttu  and  ciropcvovro^and  the  connection  of  the  participle  a<l}iK6fjL€voi 
with  the  latter  verb, — seems  to  divide  the  whole  proceeding  into  two 
distinct  parts ;  first,  departure  from  Macedonia  to  Bercea,  as  it  would 
seem,  by  sea — ^nezt,  a  land-march  from  Beniea  to  Gig6nus,  of  three 
short  days. 

This  is  the  best  account,  as  it  strikes  me,  of  a  passage,  the  real  diffi- 
culties of  which  are  imperfectly  noticed  by  the  commentators. 

The  site  of  Gigdnus  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  since  all  that  we 
know  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  between  Potidsa  and  ^neia,  is  derived 
from  their  enumerated  names  in  Herodotus  (vii.  123);  nor  can  we  be  ab- 
solutely certain  that  he  has  enumerated  them  all  in  the  exact  order  in 
which  they  were  placed.  But  I  think  that  both  Colonel  Leake  and 
Kiepert's  map  place  Gig6nus  too  far  from  Potidna;  for  we  see,  from 
this  passage  of  Thucydidls,  that  it  formed  the  camp  from  which  the 
Athenian  general  went  forth  immediately  to  give  battle  to  an  enemy 
posted  between  Olynthus  and  Poddiea;  and  the  Scholiast  says  of 
Gig6nus — ov  irokv  Sn€xo¥  Jlonlkuas :  and  Stephan.  Byz.  Tiyi»pog,  ir6ktt 
Op^KTfs  irpo<r€x^s  1*9  IlaXX^vj/* 

See  Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xxxi. 
p.  452.  That  excellent  observer  calculates  the  march  from  Bercea  on 
Mount  Bermius  to  Potidaea,  as  being  one  of  four  days,  about  twenty 
miles  each  day.  Judging  by  the  map,  this  seems  lower  than  the  reality ; 
but  admitting  it  to  be  correct,  Thucydidds  would  never  describe  such 
a  march  as  kqt*  oXiyov  dc  vpQS6yrts  rpircuoi  affyiKovro  ts  Tiyi»po»i  it 
would  be  a  march  rather  rapid  and  fatiguing,  especially  as  it  would  in- 
clude the  passage  of  the  rivers.  Nor  is  it  likely,  from  the  description 
of  this  battle  in  ThucydidSs  (i.  62),  that  Gigdnus  could  be  anything  Hke 
a  fiill  day's  march  from  Potidaea.  According  to  his  description,  the 
Athenian  army  advance  by  three  very  easy  marches;  then  arriving  at 
Gigdnus,  they  encamp,  being  now  near  the  enemy,  who  on  their  side 

h2 
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mand  of  lolaus.     Aristeus  posted  his  Corinthians' 
and  Potidaeans  on  the  isthmus  near  Potidaea,  pro- 
viding a  market  without  the  walls  in  order  that 
they  might  not  stray  in  quest  of  provisions.     His 
position  was  on  the  side  towards  Olynthus — which 
was  about  seven  miles  off,  but  within  sight,  and  in  a 
lofty  and  conspicuous  situation.     He  here  awaited 
the  approach  of  the  Athenians,  calculating  that  the 
Chalkidians  from  Olynthus  would,  upon  the  hoist- 
ing of  a  given  signal,  assail  them  in  the  rear  when 
they  attacked  him.     But  Kallias  was  strong  enough 
to  place  in   reserve   his  Macedonian  cavalry  and 
other  allies  as  a  check  against  Olynthus;  while 
with  his  Athenians  and  the  main  force  he  marched 
to  the  isthmus  and  took  position  in  front  of  Ari- 
steus.    In  the  battle  which  ensued,  Aristeus  and 
the  chosen  band  of  Corinthians  immediately  about 
him  were  completely  successful,  breaking  the  troops 
opposed  to  them,  and  pursuing  for  a  considerable 
distance.     But  the  remaining  Potidaeans  and  Pelo- 
ponnesians   were   routed    by   the   Athenians   and 
driven  within  the  walls.     On  returning  from  pur- 
suit, Aristeus  found  the  victorious  Athenians  be- 
tween him  and  Potidaea,  and  was  reduced  to  the 
alternative  either  of  cutting  his  way  through  them 
into  the  latter  town,  or  of  making  a  retreating 
march  to  Olynthus.     He  chose  the  former  as  the 

are  already  encamped  expecting  tbem — irpoa-b€x6fi€voi  rovs  *A$fjvaiovt 
iarparoirtdtvokTo  wp6s  'OXvr^ov  ^v  rf  iaBy^ :  the  imperfect  tense 
indicates  that  they  were  already  there  at  the  time  when  the  Athenians 
took  camp  at  Gig6nus ;  which  would  hardly  be  the  case  if  the  Athenians 
had  come  by  three  successive  marches  from  Beroea  on  Mount  Bermius. 
I  would  add,  that  it  is  no  more  wonderful  that  there  should  be  one 
Beroea  in  Thrace  and  another  in  Macedonia— than  that  there  should  be 
one  Methone  in  Thrace  and  another  in  Macedonia  (Steph.  B.  Mc^<ii>M}). 
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least  of  two  hazards,  and  forced  bis  way  through 
the  flank  of  the  Athenians,  wading  into  the  sea  in 
order  to  turn  the  extremity  of  the  Potidaean  wall, 
which  reached  entirely  across  the  isthmus  with  a 
mole  running  out  at  each  end  into  the  water.  He 
effected  this  daring  enterprise  and  saved  his  detach- 
ment, though  not  without  considerable  difficulty  and 
some  loss.  Meanwhile  the  auxiliaries  from  Olyn- 
thus,  though  they  had  begun  their  march  on  seeing 
the  concerted  signal,  had  been  kept  in  check  by 
the  Macedonian  horse,  so  that  the  Potidaeans  had 
been  beaten  and  the  signal  again  withdrawn,  before 
they  could  make  any  effective  diversion :  nor  did 
the  cavalry  on  either  side  come  into  action.  The 
defeated  Potidaeans  and  Corinthians,  having  the 
town  immediately  in  their  rear,  lost  only  300  men, 
while  the  Athenians  lost  150,  together  with  the 
general  Kallias  ^ 

The  victory  was  however  quite   complete,  and  Putidea 
the  Athenians,  after  having  erected  their  trophy  Si^kld" 
and  given  up  the  enemy's  dead  for  burial,  imme*  Ath^uns 
diately  built  their  blockading  wall  across  the  isth- 
mus on  the  side  of  the  mainland,  so  as  to  cut  off 
Potidsea  from  all  communication   with   Olynthus 
and  the  Chalkidians.     To  make  the  blockade  com- 
plete, a  second  wall  across  the  isthmus  was  neces- 
sary, on  the  other  side  towards  Pall6n6 :  but  they 
had  not  force  enough  to  detach  a  completely  sepa- 
rate body  for  this  purpose,  until  after  some  time 
they  were  joined  by  Phormio  with  1600  fresh  hop- 
litesfrom  Athens.     That  general,  landing  at  Aphy- 
tis  in  the  peninsula  of  Palldnd,  marched  slowly  up 
to  Potidaea,  ravaging  the  territory  in  order  to  draw 

»  Thucyd.  i.  62,  63, 
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out  the  citizens  to  battle.  But  the  challenge  not 
being  accepted,  he  undertook  and  finished  without 
obstruction  the  blockading  wall  on  the  side  of  PaU 
Itn^j  so  that  the  town  was  now  completely  enclosed 
and  the  harbour  watched  by  the  Athenian  fleet. 
The  wall  once  finished,  a  portion  of  the  force  suf- 
ficed to  guard  it,  leaving  Phormio  at  liberty  to  un- 
dertake aggressive  operations  against  the  Chalkidic 
and  Bottisean  townships.  The  capture  of  Potidsea 
being  now  only  a  question  of  more  or  less  time, 
Aristeus,  in  order  that  the  provisions  might  last 
longer,  proposed  to  the  citizens  to  choose  a  favour- 
able  wind,  get  on  shipboard,  and  break  out  suddenly 
from  the  harbour,  taking  their  chance  of  eluding 
the  Athenian  fleet,  and  leaving  only  500  defenders 
behind.  Though  he  offered  himself  to  be  among 
those  left,  he  could  not  determine  the  citizens  to 
so  bold  an  enterprise,  and  therefore  sallied  forth,  in 
the  way  proposed,  with  a  small  detachment,  in 
order  to  try  and  procure  relief  from  without — espe- 
cially some  aid  or  diversion  from  Peloponnesus. 
But  he  was  able  to  accomplish  nothing  beyond 
some  partial  warlike  operations  among  the  Chalki- 
dians\  and  a  successful  ambuscade  against  the 
citizens  of  Sermylus,  which  did  nothing  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  blockaded  town.  It  had  however  been 
so  well-provisioned  that  it  held  out  for  two  whole 
years — a  period  full  of  important  events  elsewhere. 
From  these  two  contests  between  Athens  and 
Corinth,  first  indirectly  at  Korkyra,  next  distinctly 
and  avowedly  at  Potidaea,  sprang  those  important 
movements  in  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance  which  will 
be  recounted  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  Thiicvd.  i.  65. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

FROM  THE  BLOCKADE  OF  POTIDiEA  DOWN  TO  THE  END 
OF  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

Even  before  the  recent  hostilities  at  Korkyra  and  state  of 
Potidaea,  it  had  been  evident  to  reflecting  Greeks  Grwcc  be- 
that   prolonged   observance   of  the   Thirty  years'  ^^irtV**"^ 
truce  was  becoming  uncertain,  and  that  the  min-  y««"'  ''«cc 

"  and  the 

gled  hatred,  fear,  and  admiration,  which  Athens  in-  Peiopon- 
spired  throughout  Greece  would  prompt  Sparta  and  — "wogT" 
the  Spartan  confederacy  to  seize  any  favourable  Si^nty'^f 
opening  for  breaking  down  the  Athenian  power.  JJjJ^g^^ 
That  such  was  the  disposition  of  Sparta,  was  well  ^*>»^ '»"»« 
understood   among  the  Athenian  allies,   however  croaching 
considerations  of  prudence,  and  general  slowness  in  interdicting 
resolving,  might  postpone  the  moment  of  carrying  [hc**Mrgari- 
it  into  effect.     Accordingly  not  only  the  Samians  *""* 
when  they  revolted  had  applied  to  the  Spartan  con- 
federacy for  aid,  which  they  appear  to  have  been 
prevented  from  obtaining  chiefly  by  the  pacific  in- 
terests then  animating  the  Corinthians — but  also 
the  Lesbians  had  endeavoured  to  open  negotiations 
with  Sparta  for  a  similar  purpose,  though  the  au- 
thorities  to   whom    alone   the  proposition    could 
have  been  communicated,  since  it  long  remained 
secret  and  was  never  executed — had  given  them  no 
encouragement*. 

The  affairs  of  Athens   had  been   administered, 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  2-13.  This  proposition  of  the  Lesbians  at  Sparta  must 
have  been  made  before  the  collision  between  Athens  and  Corinth  at 
Korkvra. 
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under  the  ascendency  of  PeriklSs,  without  any  view 
to  extension  of  empire  or  encroachment  upon 
others,  though  with  constant  reference  to  the  pro- 
babilities of  war,  and  with  anxiety  to  keep  the  city 
in  a  condition  to  meet  it.  But  even  the  splendid 
internal  ornaments,  which  Athens  at  that  time  ac- 
quired, were  probably  not  without  their  effect  in 
provoking  jealousy  on  the  part  of  other  Greeks  as 
to  her  ultimate  views. 

The  only  known  incident,  wherein  Athens  had 
been  brought  into  collision  with  a  member  of  the 
Spartan  confederacy  prior  to  the  Korkyraean  dis- 
pute, was,  her  decree  passed  in  regard  to  Megara 
— prohibiting  the  Megarians,  on  pain  of  death, 
from  all  trade  or  intercourse  as  well  with  Athens 
as  with  all  ports  within  the  Athenian  empire.  This 
prohibition  was  grounded  on  the  alleged  fact,  that 
the  Megarians  had  harboured  runaway  slaves  from 
Athens,  and  had  appropriated  and  cultivated  por- 
tions of  land  upon  her  border ;  partly  land,  the 
property  of  the  goddesses  of  Eleusis — partly  a  strip 
of  territory  disputed  between  the  two  states,  and 
therefore  left  by  mutual  understanding  in  common 
pasture   without   any   permanent   enclosure  \     In 

'  Thucyd.  i.  139.  tniKoKovpreg  tirtpyatriav  Mtyaptviri  rrfs  yijs  rrjs 
Upas  Koi  TTJs  aopitrrov,  &c.  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  30 ;  Schol.  ad  Ari- 
stophan.  Pac.  609. 

1  agree  with  Goller  that  two  distinct  violations  of  right  are  here  im- 
puted to  the  Megarians :  one,  that  they  had  cultivated  bind  the  property 
of  the  goddesses  at  Eleusis — the  other,  that  they  had  appropriated  and 
cultivated  the  unsettled  jiasture  land  on  the  border.  Dr.  Arnold's  note 
takes  a  different  view,  less  correct,  in  my  opinion :  "  The  land  on  the 
frontier  was  consecrated  to  prevent  it  from  being  inclosed :  in  which 
case  the  boundaries  might  have  been  a  subject  of  peq)etual  dispute 
between  the  two  countries,"  &c.  Compare  Thucyd.  v.  42.  about  the 
border  territorv  round  Panaktum. 
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reference  to  this  latter  point,  the  Athenian  herald 
Anthemokritus  had  been  sent  to  Megara  to  reinon« 
strate,  but  had  been  so  rudely  dealt  with,  that  his 
death  shortly  afterwards  was  imputed  to  the  Me- 
garians'.  We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  ever 
since  the  revolt  of  Megara  fourteen  years  before — 
which  caused  to  Athens  an  irreparable  mischief — 
the  feeling  prevalent  between  the  two  cities  had 
been  one  of  bitter  enmity,  manifesting  itself  in  many 
ways,  but  so  much  exasperated  by  recent  events  as 
to  provoke  Athens  to  a  signal  revenge*.  Exclusion 

'  Thucydidds  (i.  139),  in  assigning  the  reasons  of  this  sentence  of 
exclusion  passed  hy  Athens  against  the  Meganans,  mentions  only  the 
two  allegations  here  noticed — wrongful  cultivation  of  territory,  and  re- 
ception of  runaway  slaves.  He  does  not  allude  to  the  herald  Anthemo- 
kritus :  still  less  does  he  notice  that  gossip  of  the  day  which  Aristo- 
phanes and  other  comedians  of  this  period  turn  to  account  in  feistening 
the  Peloponnesian  war  upon  the  personal  sympathies  of  Perikles,  viz.  that 
first,  some  young  men  of  Athens  stole  away  the  courtezan  Simietha 
from  Megara :  next,  the  Meganan  youth  revenged  themselves  hy  carry- 
ing off  from  Athens  "  two  engaging  courtezans,"  one  of  whom  was  the 
mistress  of  Perikl^s ;  upon  which  the  latter  was  so  enraged  that  he  pro- 
posed the  sentence  of  exclusion  against  the  Megarians  (Aristoph.Acham. 
501-516;  Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c.  30). 

Such  stories  are  chiefly  valuable  as  they  make  us  acquainted  with 
the  political  scandal  of  the  time.  But  the  story  of  the  herald  Anthe- 
mokritus and  his  death  cannot  be  altogether  rejected.  Though  Thu- 
cydides,  not  mentioning  the  fact,  did  not  believe  that  the  herald's  death 
had  really  been  occasioned  by  the  Megarians ;  yet  there  probably  was 
a  popular  belief  at  Athens  to  that  effect,  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  deceased  herald  received  a  public  burial  near  the  Thriasian  gate  of 
Athens,  leading  to  Eleusis :  see  Philippi  Epistol!  ad  Athen.  ap.  De- 
mosthen.  p.  159  R. ;  Pausan.  i.  36,  3;  iii.  4,  2.  The  language  of  Plu- 
tarch (PeriklSs,  c.  30)  is  probably  literally  correct — "the  herald's  death 
appeared  to  have  been  caused  by  the  Megarians  " — alriif.  r&v  Mfyaptav 
arroBav€iv  €8o(€.  That  neither  Thucydidls,  nor  PeriklSs  himself,  be- 
lieved that  the  Megarians  had  really  caused  his  death,  is  pretty  certain  : 
otherwise  the  fact  would  have  been  urged  when  the  Lacedaemonians 
sent  to  complain  of  the  sentence  of  exclusion — being  a  deed  so  noto- 
riously repugnant  to  all  Grecian  feeling. 

'  Tliucyd.  i.  6?.  Mtyapijs,  8rfKovvT€S  fitv  Koi  trfpa  ovk  6\iya  8id<popa, 
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from  Athens  and  all  the  ports  in  her  empire,  com- 
prising  nearly   every   island   and   seaport  in  the 
^gean,  was  so  ruinous  to  the  Megarians,  that  they 
loudly  complained  of  it  at  Sparta,  representing  it 
as  an  infraction  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce  ;  though 
it  was  undoubtedly  within  the  legitimate  right  of 
Athens  to  enforce — and  was  even  less  harsh  than 
the  systematic  expulsion  of  foreigners  by  Sparta, 
with  which  Perikl6s  compared  it. 
Zealous  im-       Thesc  complaiuts  found  increased  attention  after 
Sf  the"cJ-    the  war  of  Korkyra  and  the  blockade  of  Potidaea  by 
briliS  *"  the  Athenians.     The  sentiments  of  the  Corinthians 
"enera*       towards  Athcus  had  now  become  angry  and  warlike 
war.  for  the  in  thc  highcst  degrcc.     It  was  not  simply  resent- 
preserving    mcut  for  thc  past  which  animated  them,  but  also 
the  anxiety  farther  to  bring  upon  Athens  so  strong 
a  hostile  pressure  as  should  preserve  Potidaea  and 
its  garrison  from  capture.     Accordingly  they  lost 
no  time  in  endeavouring  to  rouse  the  feelings  of 
the  Spartans  against  Athens,  and  in  inducing  them 
to  invite  to  Sparta  all  such  of  the  confederates  as 
had  any  grievances  against  that  city.     Not  merely 
the  Megarians,  but  several  other  confederates,  came 
thither  as  accusers ;  while  the  iEginetans,  though 
their  insular  position  made  it  perilous  for  them  to 
appear,  made  themselves  vehemently  heard  through 
the   mouths    of  others,  complaining  that  Athens 
withheld  from  them  the  autonomy  to  which  they 
were  entitled  under  the  truce*. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  67.  Xryovrcr  ovk  tlvai  avr6vofiot  Kara  ras  mrovdds, 
O.  Muller  (i£g^net.  p.  180)  and  Goller  in  his  note,  think  that  the  truce 
(or  covenant  generally)  here  alluded  to  is,  not  the  Thirty  years'  truce 
concluded  fourteen  years  before  the  period  actually  present,  but  the 
ancient  alliance  against  the  Persians,  solemnly  ratified  and  continued 
after  the  victory  of  Plataea.    Dr.  Arnold  on  the  contrary  thinks  that  the 
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According  to  the  Lacedaemoniaa  practice,  it  was  ^f*g**^^^" 
necessary  first  that  the  Spaitans  themselves,  apart  with  her 
from  their  allies,  should  decide  whether  there  ex-  they  had  a 
isted  a  sufficient  case  of  wrong  done  by  Athens  ^^whe- 
against  tl^emselves  or  against  Peloponnesus — either  JJ*o*u,d^7r 
in  violation  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce,  or  in  any  ^o*»*<*  «o^ 

•^     •'  •^     approve  of 

other  way.     If  the  determination  of  Sparta  herself  a  course  of 

policy 

were  in  the  negative,  the  case  would  never  even  be  which  had 
submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  allies.     But  if  it  were  vfousiy're- 
in  the  affirmative,  then  the  latter  would  be  con-  splru**^ 
voked  to  deliver  their  opinion  also :  and  assuming  »ep*f*te»y- 
that  the  majority  of  votes  coincided  with  the  pre- 
vious decision  of  Sparta,  the  entire  confederacy 
stood  then  pledged  to  the  given  line  of  policy — if 
the  majority  was  contrary,  the  Spartans  would  stand 
alone,  or  with  such  only  of  the  confederates  as 
concurred.     Each  allied  city,  great  or  small,  had  an 
equal  right  of  suffrage.     It  thus  appears  that  Sparta 
herself  did  not  vote  as  a  member  of  the  confede- 
racy, but  separately  and  individually  as  leader — 
and  that  the  only  question  ever  submitted  to  the 
allies  was,  whether  they  would  or  would  not  go 
along  with  her  previous  decision.     Such  was  the 
course  of  proceeding  now  followed.     The  Conn- 
Thirty  years'  truce  is  alluded  to,  which  the  ifiginetans  interpreted 
(rightly  or  not)  as  entitling  them  to  independence. 

The  former  opinion  might  seem  to  be  countenanced  by  the  allusion 
to  ^gina  in  the  speech  of  the  Thebans  (iii.  64) :  but  on  the  other  hand, 
if  we  consult  i.  115,  it  will  appear  possible  that  the  wording  of  the 
Thirty  years'  truce  may  have  been  general,  as — ^Arrodovvat  dc  ^ABrjvalovs 
6a-a  tfxovTi  n€\oirowTfa'U9v :  at  any  rate,  the  i£ginetans  may  have  pre- 
tended, that  by  the  same  rule  as  Athens  gave  up  Nissa,  Pdgse,  &c.,  she 
ought  also  to  renounce  JSgina. 

However,  we  must  recollect  that  the  one  plea  does  not  exclude  the 
other :  the  ^ginetans  may  have  taken  advantage  of  both  in  enforcing 
their  prayer  for  interference.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  idea  of  the 
Scholiast,  when  he  says — Kara  r^y  o-v/A<^wWai/  t&v  tmovdcdv. 
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thians,  together  with  such  other  of  the  confederaiea 
as  felt  either  aggrieved  or  alarmed  by  Athens,  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  public  assembly   of 
Spartan  citizens,  prepared  to  prove  that  the  Athe- 
nians had  broken  the  truce  and  were  goiqg  on  in  a 
course  of  wrong  towards  Peloponnesus\     Even  ia 
the  oligarchy  of  Sparta,  such  a  question  as  this 
could  only  be  decided  by  a  general  assembly  of 
Spartan  citizens,  qualified  both  by  age,  by  regular 
contribution  to  the  public  mess,  and  by  obedience  to 
Spartan  discipline.     To  the  assembly  so  constituted 
the  deputies  of  the  various  allied  cities  addressed 
themselves,   each   setting  forth  his   case   against 
Athens.    The  Corinthians  chose  to  reserve  them- 
selves to  the  last,  after  the  assembly  had  been  in- 
flamed by  the  previous  speakers. 
Aswmbiy         Of  this  import'dut  assembly,  on  which  so  much 
S)  aitans      of  the  futurc  fate  of  Greece  turned,  Thucydid^s  has 
I!d?r7«^'d     preserved  an  account  unusually  copious.    First,  the 
orthrXcd  speech  delivered  by  the  Corinthian  envoys.     Next, 
powers,       that  of  some  Athenian  envoys,  who  happening  to 
ing  that      be  at  the  same  time  in  Sparta  on  some  other  mat- 
vioiated  the  tcrs,  and  being  present  in  the  assembly  so  as  to 
^'"^**         have  heard  the  speeches  both  of  the  Corinthians 
and  of  the  other  complainants,  obtained  permission 
from  the  magistrates  to  address  the  assembly  in 
their  turn.     Thirdly,  the  address  of  the  Spartan 
king  Archidamus,  on  the  course  of  policy  proper 
to  be  adopted  by  Sparta.     Lastly,  the  brief,  but 
eminently  characteristic,  address  of  the  Ephor  Sthe- 
nelaidas,  on  putting  the  question  for  decision.  These 

*  Thucyd.  i.  67.  Kortfiwdv  €kB6vT€9  rmv  ^ABfjpaictv  on  anovbds  t€ 
\t\vK6T€s  €uv  Koi  odiKoUv  i^p  HcXoiToian^a'ov.  The  change  of  tense  in 
these  two  verbs  is  to  be  noticed. 
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speeches,  the  composition  of  ThucydidSs  himself, 
contain  substantially  the  sentiments  of  the  parties 
to  whom  they  are  ascribed.  Neither  of  them  is 
distinctly  a  reply  to  that  which  has  preceded,  but 
each  presents  the  situation  of  affairs  from  a  different 
point  of  view. 

The  Corinthians  knew   well  that  the  audience  ^JlfhS^ 
whom  they  were  about  to  address  had  been  favour-  ^jjoy^ 
ably  prepared  for  them — for  the  Lacedaemonian  au-  assembly 
thorities  liad  already  given  an  actual  promise,  to  the  envoys 
them  and  to  the  Potidseans  at  the  moment  before  aules^havc" 
Potidaea  revolted,  that  they  would  invade  Attica.  'jjT J^  '* 
Great  was  the  revolution  in  sentiment  of  the  Spar-  Athens. 
tans,  since  they  had  declined  lending  aid  to  the  much 
more  powerful  island  of  Lesbos  when  it  proposed  to 
revolt — a  revolution  occasioned  by  the  altered  in- 
terests  and  sentiments  of  Corinth.     Nevertheless, 
the  Corinthians  also  knew  that  their  positive  grounds 
of  complaint  against  Athens,  in  respect  of  wrong  or 
violation  of  the  existing  truce,  were  both  few  and 
feeble.     Neither  in  the  dispute  about  Potidaea  nor 
about  Korkyra,  had  Athens  infringed  the  truce  or 
wronged  the  Peloponnesian  alliance.     In  both  she 
had  come  into  collision  with  Corinth,  singly  and 
apart  from  the  confederacy.     She  had  a  right,  both 
according  to  the  truce  and  according  to  the  received 
maxims  of  international  law,  to  lend  defensive  aid  to 
the  Korkyrseans,  at  their  own  request :  she  had  a  t^ondT" 


cus- 


right  also,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  JJJJJ  ^**** 
the  Corinthians  themselves  on  occasion  of  the  revolt  ****""? 

upon  the 

of  Samos,  to  restrain  the  Potidaeans  from  revolting.  p?»»*«  »» 
She  had  committed  nothing  which  could  fairly  be  between 
called  an  aggression.     Indeed  the  aggression,  both  corin"th^ 
in  the  case  of  Potidaea  and  in  that  of  Korkyra,  was  ^e^righu 
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decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  Corinthians :  and  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy  could  only  be  so  far 
implicated  as  it  was  understood  to  be  bound  to 
espouse  the  separate  quarrels,  right  or  wrong,  of 
Corinth.  All  this  was  well  known  to  the  Corin- 
thian envoys;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  in 
their  speech  at  Sparta,  they  touch  but  lightly  and 
in  vague  terms  on  positive  or  recent  wrongs.  Even 
that  which  they  do  say  completely  justifies  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Athens  about  the  aflfair  of  Korkyra, 
since  they  confess  without  hesitation  the  design  of 
seizing  the  large  Korkyraean  navy  for  the  use  of 
the  Peloponnesian  alliance :  while  in  respect  of  Po- 
tidsea,  if  we  had  only  the  speech  of  the  Corinthian 
envoy  before  us  without  any  other  knowledge,  we 
should  have  supposed  it  to  be  an  independent  state, 
not  connected  by  any  permanent  bonds  with  Athens 
— we  should  have  supposed  that  the  siege  of  Po- 
tidaea  by  Athens  was  an  unprovoked  aggression 
upon  an  autonomous  ally  of  Corinth^ — we  should 
never  have  imagined  that  Corinth  had  deliberately 
instigated  and  aided  the  revolt  of  the  Chalkidians 
as  well  as  of  the  Potidseans  against  Athens.  It 
might  be  pretended  that  she  had  a  right  to  do  this, 
by  virtue  of  her  undefined  metropolitan  relations 
with  Potidsea.  But  at  any  rate  the  incident  was  not 
such  as  to  afford  any  decent  pretext  for  charge 
against  the  Athenians  either  of  outrage  towards 
Corinth*,  or  of  wrongful  aggression  against  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  68.  ol  yap  h»  Kepicvpav  rt  {mo\afi6vT€s  ^Lq,  ^fjMV  tLxov, 
Koi  UoTidaiav  *iro\i6pKow,  t>p  .t6  fup  €niKaip&r€n'ov  x^P^^  ifp^s  rit  Ctrl 
Sp^KTff  ciwoxpff<rB<u,  ^  bt  vaVTiK^tf  h»  fxtyurrw  irdptaxf  UeKotrowrffrioit. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  68.    cV  ols  irpoa^KU  fiftas  ovx  rfKicra  tintlv,  5cry  kqI 
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To  dwell  much  upoa  specific  allegations  of  wrong,  Tenor  or 
would  not  have  suited  the  purpose  of  the  Corin-  thiantd"* 
thian  envoy;  for  against  such,the  Thirty  years' truce  miiHliu. 
expressly  provided  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  Je°„Vwron"g 
amicable  arbitration — to    which  recourse  he  never  — •<»!!« 

efforts  to 

once  alludes.  He  knew,  that  as  between  Corinth  raise  hatred 
and  Athens,  war  had  already  begun  at  Potidaea ;  I^inst"" 
and  his  business,  throughout  nearly  all  of  a  very  ^^'**"'' 
emphatic  speech,  is,  to  show  that  the  Peloponnesian 
confederacy,  and  especially  Sparta,  is  bound  to  take 
instant  part  in  it,  not  less  by  prudence  than  by 
duty.  He  employs  the  most  animated  language  to 
depict  the  ambition,  the  unwearied  activity,  the  per- 
sonal effort  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  the  quick 
resolves,  the  sanguine  hopes  never  dashed  by  failure 
—of  Athens ;  as  contrasted  with  the  cautious,  home- 
keeping,  indolent,  scrupulous,  routine  of  Sparta* 
He  reproaches  the  Spartans  with  their  backward- 
ness  and  timidity,  in  not  having  repressed  the  growth 
of  Athens  before  she  reached  this  formidable  height: 
especially  in  having  allowed  her  to  fortify  her  city 
after  the  retreat  of  Xerxes  and  afterwards  to  build 
the  long  walls  from  the  city  to  the  sea*.  The  Spar- 
tans (he  observes)  stood  alone  among  all  Greeks 
in  the  notable  system  of  keeping  down  an  enemy 
not  by  acting,  but  by  delaying  to  act — not  arresting 
his  growth,  but  putting  him  down  when  his  force 
was  doubled.  Falsely  indeed  had  they  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  sure,  when  they  were  in  reality 
merely  slow*.     In  resisting  Xerxes,  as  in  resisting 

/uycara  iyKkfifiara  tfxofi€»,  vir6  fuv  *AOvfvai<DV  vPpi(6fieyoi,  V7r6  dc  v/A«y 
dfuXovfitvoi, 

»  Thucyd.  i.  69. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  69.  ffavx^C*'^^  y^P  M^*^*  *EXXi7i'a>i',  &  Aaxe^ifi6vtoi,  ov 
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Athens,  they  had  always  been  behindhand,  disap- 
pointing and  leaving  their  friends  to  ruin ;  while 
both  these  enemies  had  only  failed  of  complete  suc- 
cess through  their  own  mistakes. 

After  half  apologising  for  the  tartness  of  these 
which  however,  as  the  Spartans  were  now 
by"her%ne-  wcU  disposcd  to  go  to  War  forthwith,  would  be  well- 
timed  and  even  agreeable — the  Corinthian  orator 
vindicates  the  necessity  of  plain-speaking  by  the 
urgent  peril  of  the  emergency,  and  the  formidable 
character  of  the  enemy  who  threatened  them.  *  *  You 
do  not  reflect  (he  says)  how  thoroughly  diflferent  the 
Athenians  are  from  yourselves.  They  are  innova- 
tors by  nature,  sharp  both  in  devising,  and  in  ex- 
ecuting what  they  have  determined :  you  are  sharp 
only  in  keeping  what  you  have  got,  in  determining 
on  nothing  beyond,  and  in  doing  even  less  than  ab- 
solute necessity  requires  ^  They  again  dare  beyond 
their  means,  run  risks  beyond  their  own  judgment, 
and  keep  alive  their  hopes  even  in  desperate  cir- 
cumstances :  your  peculiarity  is,  that  your  perform- 
ance comes  short  of  your  power — you  have  no 
faith  even  in  what  your  judgment  guarantees — 
when  in  difficulties,  you  despair  of  all  escape.  They 
never  hang  back — you  are  habitual  laggards :  they 

Tfj  Hvvdfxti  Ttvh  dk\h  rjj  ftcXX^o-ci  dfjivv6fjicvoi,  Koi  fi6voi  ovk  apxofi4vrj» 
rtfv  aC^rjfriv  rStP  ixBpSw,  titir\a<rtavfuvfi»  dt,  KaroXvovrcff.  Ka/rot  Ae- 
yc<rdc  do-^aXctff  cirat,  ti>v  iipa  6  \6yos  rov  tpyov  tKpdrti*  t6v  rt  yap 
Mrjbop,  Sec. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  70.  OJ  fi€u  yc  V€<oT€po7roio\,  koi  firix^iprja-M  6(tis  xal 
cirircXcVoi  €py^  b  &»  yvwrW  vfnts  dc  rh  tnrdpxovrd  t€  a^^tw,  Kal  (in* 
yv&vai  fJLTjdMv,  Kal  ^pytp  ovde  rdvayKaia  €(tK€<r$at, 

The  meaning  of  the  word  6(tU — sharp — when  applied  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  sentence^  is  in  the  nature  of  a  sarcasm.  But  this  is  suitable 
to  the  character  of  the  speech.  GoUer  supposes  some  such  word  as 
Uauoi,  instead  of  o^els,  to  be  understood :  but  we  should  thereby  both 
depart  from  the  more  obvious  syntax^  and  weaken  the  general  meaning. 
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love  foreign  service — you  cannot  stir  from  home : 
for  they  are  always  under  the  belief  that  their  move* 
ments  will  lead  to  some  farther  gain,  while  you 
fancy  that  new  products  will  endanger  what  you 
already  have.  When  successful,  they  make  the 
greatest  forward  march ;  when  defeated,  they  fall 
back  the  least.  Moreover  they  task  their  bodies  on 
behalf  of  their  city  as  if  they  were  the  bodies  of 
others — ^while  their  minds  are  most  of  all  their  own, 
for  exertion  in  her  service  *.  When  their  plans  for 
acquisition  do  not  come  successfully  out,  they  feel 
like  men  robbed  of  what  belongs  to  them  :  yet  fhe 
acquisitions  when  realised  appear  like  trifles  com- 
pared with  what  remains  to  be  acquired.  If  they 
sometimes  fail  in  an  attempt,  new  hopes  arise  in  some 
other  direction  to  supply  the  want :  for  with  them 
alone  the  possession  and  the  hope  of  what  they  aim 
at  is  almost  simultaneous,  from  their  habit  of  quickly 
executing  all  that  they  have  once  resolved.  And 
in  this  manner  do  they  toil  throughout  all  their 
lives  amidst  hardship  and  peril,  disregarding  present 
enjoyment  in  the  continual  thirst  for  increase- 
knowing  no  other  festival  recreation  except  the  per- 
formance of  active  duty — and  deeming  inactive  re- 
pose a  worse  condition  than  fatiguing  occupation. 
To  speak  the  truth  in  two  words,  such  is  their 
inborn  temper,  that  they  will  neither  remain  at  rest 
themselves,  nor  allow  rest  to  others^. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  70.  en  dc  rot;  fiiv  (r&fuunp  aXXorpKurdrois  xmep  rrj^ 
ir6Kto»s  xp&PTOi,  T§  yv^fjoj  dc  oiKtiorarfj  ts  t6  irpda-a-eiv  ri  vmp  avnjs. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  in  translation  the  antithesis  between  oKKo* 
rpMBToroiff  and  olK€WTarff — not  without  a  certain  conceit,  which  Thucy- 
did^  is  occasionally  fond  of. 

•  Thucyd.  /.  c.  kqI  ravra  fitrh  ir6vi»v  trovra  Koi  KiMimv  di  SKov  rev 
al&if09  ftoxOov<ri,  xal  dirokavoxxruf  iKdxiora  r&v  vnapxovTtov,  dib,  rft  del 
ktSutBoi  Koi  yajTM  iopr^v  ^iXXo  rt  tjyutrBiU  i)  rh  rh  tiovra  vpa$ai,  (yiui^ 

VOL.  VI.  I 
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''  Such  is  the  city  which  stands  opposed  to  you» 
Lacedaemoaians — yet  ye  still  hang  back  from  action 
....  Your  continual  scruples  and  apathy  would 
hardly  be  safe,  even  if  ye  had  neighbours  like 
yoarselves  in  character:  but  as  to  dealings  with 
Athens,  your  system  is  antiquated  and  out  of  date. 
In  politics  as  in  art,  it  is  the  modern  improvements 
which  are  sure  to  come  out  victorious  :  and  though 
unchanged  institutions  are  best,  if  a  city  be  not 
called  upon  to  act — yet  multiplicity  of  active  obli- 
gations requires  multiplicity  and  novelty  of  contri- 
vance'. It  is  through  these  numerous  trials  that 
the  means  of  Athens  have  acquired  so  much  more 
new  development  than  yours." 

The  Corinthians  concluded  by  saying,  that  if, 
after  so  many  previous  warnings,  now  repeated  for 
the  last  time,  Sparta  still  refused  to  protect  her 
allies  against  Athens — if  she  delayed  to  perform  her 
promise  made  to  the  Potidaeans  of  immediately  in- 
vading Attica—  they  (the  Corinthians)  would  forth- 
with look  for  safety  in  some  new  alliance,  which  they 
felt  themselves  fully  justified  in  doing.  They  ad- 
monished her  to  look  well  to  the  case,  and  to  carry 
forward  Peloponnesus,  with  undiminished  dignity, 
as  it  had  been  transmitted  to  her  from  her  prede- 
cessors^. 

Such  was  the  memorable  picture  of  Athens  and 
her  citizens,  as  exhibited  by  her  fiercest   enemy 

piuf  di  oi/x  i<r<rov  ^{ntx^fo^  dwpayfMova  fj  ia-xoKlap  inanvotf'  A<rrf  c7  ns 
avro^s  {yv€\^v  <f>airf  nttffVKiiHu  in\  r^  /i^rr  cajrovs  tx^w  fi<nfxioif  lUfrt 
Tovs  SKkovs  apBpvirovs  i^v,  6p$m£  ^  cMroi. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  71*  dpxoiorpowa  vftmtf  rit  inirtfitviunu  irp6t  airrw^  iaruf. 
*AvayKfi  d*,  Scnrcp  rtx^^t  <><•  fa  cViyiyvoftcva  Kparw'  Koi  i7<rvxa(ov<r|7 
fUv  iroXct  ro  wciPifra  POfUfia  ipiara,  wp6£  iroXXa  di  oyoyjcafoj^MMr  lant, 
iroXX^ff  Kal  lilt  /frtrcxi^<r««»ff  dec. 

•  Thucyd.  i.  71. 
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before  the  public  assembly  at  Sparta.     It  was  cal-  ^^PjyjJJJ"j! 
culated  to  impress  the  assembly,  not  by  appeal  to  nian  envoy, 
recent  or  particular  misdeeds,  but  by  the  general  aiiy  present 
system  ofunprincipled  and  endless  aggression  which  *"  ^*'^' 
was  imputed  to  Athens  during  the  past — and  by  the 
certainty  held  out  that  the  samp  system,  unless  put 
down  by  measures  of  decisive  hostility,  would  be 
pushed  still  farther  in  future  to  the  utter  ruin  of 
Peloponnesus.    And  to  this  point  did  the  Athenian 
envoy  (staying  in  Sparta  about  some  other  nego-* 
tiation  and  now  present  in  the  assembly)  address 
himself  in  reply,  after  having  asked  and  obtained 
permission  from  the  magistrates.     The  empire  of 
Athens  was  now  of  such  standing  that  the  younger 
men  present  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  cir* 
cumstances  under  which   it  had  grown  up:  and 
what  was  needed  as  information  for  them  would  be 
impressive  as  a  reminder  even  to  their  seniors  \ 
.   He  began  by  disclaiming  all  intention  of  defend-*  hw  account 
ing  his  native  city  against  the  charges  of  specific  pire  of 
wrong  or  alleged  infractions  of  the  existing  truce.  howTtlild 
This  was  no  part  of  his  mission ;  nor  did  he  recog-  quIreSrand 
nise  Sparta  as  a  competent  judge  in  dispute  be-  JJJ'JntJ^i^ 
tween  Athens  and  Corinth.     But  he  nevertheless 
thought  it  his  duty  to  vindicate  Athens  against  the 
general  character  of  injustice  and  aggression  im- 
puted to  her,  as  well  as  to  offer  a  solemn  warning 
to  the  Spartans  against  the  policy  towards  which 
they  were  obviously  tending.     He  then  proceeded 
to  show  that  the  empire  of  Athens  had  been  ho^ 
nourably  earned  and  amply  deserved — that  it  had 
been  voluntarily  ceded,  and  even  pressed  upon  her 

>  Thucyd.  i.  72. 
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— and  that  she  could  not  abdicate  it  without  em- 
periling  her  own  separate  existence  and  security. 
Far  from  thinking  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  acquired  needed  apology ,  he  appealed 
to  them  with  pride,  as  a  testimony  of  the  genuine 
Hellenic  patriotism  of  that  city  which  the  Spartan 
congress  now  seemed  disposed  to  run  down  as  an 
enemy  \  He  then  dwelt  upon  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  Persian  invasion,  setting  forth  the  supe- 
rior forwardness  and  the  unfliaching  endurance  of 
Athens,  in  spite  of  ungenerous  neglect  from  the 
Spartans  and  other  Greeks — the  preponderance  of 
her  naval  force  in  the  entire  armament — the  di- 
recting genius  of  her  general  Themistoklds,  compli- 
mented even  by  Sparta  herself — and  the  title  of 
Athens  to  rank  on  that  memorable  occasion  as  the 
principal  saviour  of  Greece.  This  alone  ought  to 
save  her  empire  from  reproach ;  but  this  was  not 
all — for  that  empire  had  been  tendered  to  her  by  the 
pressing  instance  of  the  allies,  at  a  time  when  Sparta 
had  proved  herself  both  incompetent  and  unwilling 
to  prosecute  the  war  against  Persia^.  By  simple 
exercise  of  the  constraining  force  inseparable  from 
her  presidential  obligations,  and  by  the  reduction 
of  various  allies  who  revolted,  Athens  had  gra- 

'  Thucyd.  i.  73.  prfBria-trai  de  ov  ir<ipcuT^a-fo»s  fuiXXoy  wtKa  fj  fAoprv* 
piovy  Koi  drfk^aetts  frp6s  oiav  vfuv  rrSkiv  fifj  c^  /SovXcvo/icyoif  6  ayotv  Ka» 
TaaTria'€Tai, 

^  Thucyd.  i.  75.  *A/>'  &^toi  €crfitv,  £  AaxcdcufuSvtoi,  xal  irpoBvfilat 
iytKa  Trj£  t(5t€  /cat  yy&furis  (rvycVetff,  ^Xl^  7*  ?*  ^X®/**'  ^°*^  ''EXXiytri  fiij 
ovrox  ayap  €irt<f>B6v<iis  ^lOKfia-Bai;  jcal  yhp  aMjv  r^v^  Ikdfiofitv  ov 
Puurdfitvoij  aXX*  vijmv  fuv  ovk  c^cXi/a'ayrcoy  irapafidvai  irpbt  rh  v7r6Xoiira 
Tov  papfidpov,  ^fuv  de  irpoa'^\B6vTiov  r&v  ^fipax^v^  kclL  airSv  d«i;dm-«»y 
Tfy€ii6va9  Karatrrrjivai'  €*{  avrov  de  rov  Zpyov  KarrjvayKda-Brf^tp  t6  npwrop 
irpoayay€ip  aMjv  is  rddt,  ftaktara  fitv  V9r6  deovp ,  cfreira  de  Koi  nfirjgf 
vaT€pov  Koi  &<l>€\uas. 
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dually  become  unpopular,  while  Sparta  too  had 
become  her  enemy  instead  of  her  friend.  To  relax 
her  hold  upon  her  allies  would  have  been  to  make 
them  the  allies  of  Sparta  against  her ;  and  thus 
the  motive  of  fear  was  added  to  those  of  ambition 
and  revenue^  in  inducing  Athens  to  maintain  her 
imperial  dominion  by  force.  In  her  position ,  no 
Grecian  power  either  would  or  could  have  acted 
otherwise : — no  Grecian  power,  certainly  not  Sparta, 
would  have  acted  with  so  much  equity  and  modera- 
tion, or  given  so  little  ground  of  complaint  to  her 
subjects.  Worse  they  had  suffered,  while  under 
Persia ;  worse  they  would  suffer,  if  they  came  under 
Sparta,  who  held  her  own  allies  under  the  thraldom 
of  an  oligarchical  party  in  each  city ;  and  if  they 
hated  Athens,  this  was  only  because  subjects  always 
hated  i\ie  present  dominion,  whatever  that  might  be\ 

Having  justified  both  the  origin  and  the  working  Headjoret 
of  the  Athenian  empire,  the  envoy  concluded  by  break  the 
warning  Sparta  to  consider  calmly,  without  being  l^^it  aii 
hurried   away  by  the   passions   and  invectives  of  Jjflf^J^ 
others,  before  she  took  a  step  from  which  there  pa«flcap. 

'  *^  peal  which 

was  no  retreat,  and  which  exposed  the  future  to  the  tmoe 
chances  such  as  no  man  on  either  side  could  fore-  ^"^ 
see.  He  called  on  her  not  to  break  the  truce  mu- 
tually sworn  to,  but  to  adjust  all  differences,  as 
Athens  was  prepared  to  do,  by  the  amicable  arbi- 
tration which  that  truce  provided.  Should  she 
begin  war,  the  Athenians  would  follow  her  lead  and 
resist  her,  calling  to  witness  those  gods  under  whose 
sanction  the  oaths  were  taken ^. 

>  Thucyd.  i.  77- 

*  Thucyd.  i.  7B.  fnuis  dc  4v  otfdtfti^  v«9  roiavnf  Afutprlq.  iiyr€Sy  oCt 
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The  Spar- 
tans exclude 
strangers, 
and  discuss 
the  point 
among 
themselves 
in  the 
assembly. 


Moat  Spar* 
tantpeakers 
are  in  fa- 
Tour  of  war. 
King  Ar- 
chidamus 
opposes 
war.     His 
speech. 


The  facts  recounted  in  the  preceding  chapters 
will  have  shown,  that  the  account  given  by  the 
Athenian  envoy  at  Sparta  of  the  origin  and  cha- 
fcicter  of  the  empire  exercised  by  his  city  (though 
dotibtless  the  account  of  a  partisan)  is  in  substance 
correct  and  equitable.  The  envoys  of  Athens  had  not 
yet  learned  to  take  the  tone  which  they  assumed  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  years  of  the  coming 
war,  at  Melos  and  Kamarina.  At  any  time  previous 
to  the  affair  of  Korkyra,  the  topics  insisted  upon  by 
the  Athenian  would  probably  have  been  profoundly 
listened  to  at  Sparta.  But  now  the  mind  of  the 
Spartans  was  made  up.  Having  cleared  the  as- 
sembly of  all  ''  strangers,"  and  even  all  allies,  they 
proceeded  to  discuss  and  determine  the  question 
among  themselves.  Most  of  their  speakers  held 
but  one  language^ — expatiating  on  the  wrongs  al- 
ready done  by  Athens,  and  urging  the  necessity  of 
instant  war.  There  was  however  one  voice,  and 
that  a  commanding  voice,  raised  against  this  con- 
clusion: the  >ncient  and  respected  king  Archi- 
damns  opposed  it. 

The  speech  of  Archid^mus  is  that  of  a  deliberate 
Spartan,  who,  setting ,a9ide  both  hatred  to  Athens 
and  blind  partiality  to  allies,  looks  at  the  question 
with  a  view  to  the  interests  and  honour  of  Sparta 
only — not  however  omitting  her  imperial  as  well 
as  her  separate  character.     The  preceding  native 

avToi  o<Jr«  u/xop  6p&VTtSy  Xcyo/u^v  VfJ^^Vy  ^wf  eri  tw^aiptrof  dfi<f>mpois  17 
tifioukla,  tnrovdiis  firf  Xvccy  fujdi  trapa^aivttv  rovr  SpKovg^  rck  d<  btd<f}opa 
biKji  \v€a'6ai  Kara  r^i/  ^xwOriiajv'  fj  B€ovs  roift  SpKiovt  fidprvpas  irotov- 
fi€Voi,  7r(tpaa'6fi€6a  dfivv(a'0€U  iroXefiov  apxovras  ravrfj  ^  hv  v<f>rfyrjaB€. 

^  Thucj'd.  i.  7^-  Koi  rav  fiev  irX€t6v^v  eVi  t6  avrh  al  yySftai  €<f>€povt 
d^^tlv  T€  'AOtiPaiovs  ^^17,  Ka\  irok^^tfria  tjpai  iv  ra;(€i. 
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Bpeakers,  indignant  against  Athens,  had  probably 
appealed  to  Spartan  pride,  treating  it  as  an  intole- 
rable disgrace  that  almost  the  entire  land-force  of 
Dorian  Peloponnesus  should  be  thus  bullied  by  one 
single  Ionic  city,  and  should  hesitate  to  commence 
a  war  which  one  invasion  of  Attica  would  probably 
terminate.  As  the  Corinthians  had  tried  to  excite 
the  Spartans  by  well-timed  taunts  and  reproaches, 
BO  the  subsequent  speakers  had  aimed  at  the  same 
objects  by  panegyric  upon  the  well-known  valour 
and  discipline  of  the  city.  To  all  these  arguments 
Archidamus  set  himself  to  reply.  Invoking  the  ex- 
perience of  the  elders  his  contemporaries  around 
him,  he  impressed  upon  the  assembly  the  grave 
responsibility,  the  uncertainties,  difficulties,  and 
perils,  of  the  war  into  which  they  were  hurrying 
without  preparation'.  He  reminded  them  of  the 
wealth,  the  population  (greater  than  that  of  any 
other  Grecian  city),  the  naval  force,  the  cavalry, 
the  hoplites,  the  large  foreign  dominion  of  Athens, 
— and  then  asked  by  what  means  they  proposed  to 
put  her  down^  ?  Ships,  they  had  few  ;  trained  sea- 
men, yet  fewer ;  wealth,  next  to  none.  They  could 
indeed  invade  and  ravage  Attica,  by  their  superior 
numbers  and  land-force.  But  the  Athenians  had 
possessions  abroad  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
dispense    with  the  produce  of  Attica,   while  their 

>  Thucyd.  i.  80. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  80.  n-p^r  dc  tivdpag,  ol  yrjv  r€  ixhg  t^ovo'i  kqI  irp6<reri 
9roXcf»ov  €fm€ip&raroi  efo-i,  Koi  roig  SKKoig  Biraa-iv  apicrra  t^prvvraif 
wKovrt^  T€  2d(^  jcal  Htjftoa-lij^  Koi  vavcl  Koi  imroi?  koX  Sirkotg,  Kal  S^X^, 
oo-os  ovK  €v  SkKw  €vl  yc  x^P^  'EXXi^viK^  cWlv,  Zri  dc  koi  (vfifidxovs 
vokXovf  <f>6pov  viroreXctf  l^ovori,  wSt  xp4  ^P^^  rovrovs  fiqidi»£  ir^ktftov 
ipaaBai,  Ka\  rlvi  wurrfvcrayras  mrapafrKtvovg  €7r€ix0fjvai. 
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great  navy  would  retaliate  the  like  ravages  upon 
Peloponnesus.  To  suppose  that  one  or  two  devas* 
tating  expeditions  into  Attica  would  bring  the  war 
to  an  end,  would  be  a  deplorable  error:  such  pro- 
ceedings would. merely  enrage  the  Athenians,  with* 
out  impairing  their  real  strength,  and  the  war  would 
thus  be  prolonged,  perhaps  for  a  whole  generation \ 
Before  they  determined  upon  war,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  provide  more  efficient  means 
for  carrying  it  on  ;  and  to  multiply  their  allies  not 
merely  among  the  Greeks,  but  among  foreigners 
also.  While  this  was  in  process,  envoys  ought  to 
be  sent  to  Athens  to  remonstrate  and  obtain  re- 
dress for  the  grievances  of  the  allies.  If  the  Athe- 
nians granted  this — which  they  very  probably  would 
do,  when  they  saw  the  preparations  going  forward, 
and  when  the  ruin  of  the  highly-cultivated  soil  of 
Attica  was  held  over  them  in  terrorem  without 
being  actually  consummated — so  much  the  better: 
if  they  refused,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years 
war  might  be  commenced  with  some  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. Archidamus  reminded  his  countrymen  that 
their  allies  would  hold  them  responsible  for  the 
good  or  bad  issue  of  what  was  now  determined^; 
admonishing  them,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  conserva- 
tive Spartan,  to  cling  to  that  cautious  policy  which 
had  been  ever  the  characteristic  of  the  state,  de- 
spising both  taunts  on  their  tardiness  and  panegy- 
ric on  their  valour.  *'  We  Spartans  owe  both  our 
bravery  and  our  prudence  to  our  admirable  public 

'  Thucyd.  i.  81.  dcdoc/ca  dc  fioKkov  fjitf  koi  roir  iraicrlv  avT6v  viroXi- 
ir»/i€y,  &c.  8  Thucyd.  i.  82,  83. 
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discipline :  it  makes  us  warlike,  because  the  sense 
of  shame  is  most  closely  connected  with  discipline, 
as  valour  is  with  the  sense  of  shame :  it  makes  us 
prudent,  because  our  training  keeps  us  too  igno- 
rant to  set  ourselves  above  our  own  institutions, 
and  holds  us  under  sharp  restraint  so  as  not  to  dis- 
obey them*.  And  thus,  not  being  overwise  in  un- 
profitable accomplishments,  we  Spartans  are  not 
given  to  disparage  our  enemy's  strength  in  clever 
speech,  and  then  meet  him  with  short-comings  in 
reality.  We  think  that  the  capacity  of  neighbouring 
states  is  much  on  a  par,  and  that  the  chances  in  re- 
serve for  both  parties  are  too  uncertain  to  be  discri- 
minated beforehand  by  speech.  We  always  make 
real  preparations  against  our  enemies,  as  if  they  were 

^  Thucyd.  i.  84.  HoKtfiiKoi  re  koi  f{f/3ovXoi  diit  t6  tHKoa-fiov  yiyvof/ktBa, 
t6  ftiv,  Srt  aZde^ff  tr«Kf>po(rvvrjs  irXeiorov  fier€Xfh  ala-xvvfis  d«  finfruxia' 
ci^/SovXoi  dc,  dfia0€<rr€pov  rS^p  pofuiv  rrjt  vnwpoyjrias  ircudctMJ/icyoc,  Ka\  (w 
Xa^fv&nfTi  o-oM^povfOTrpov  fj  &aT€  avr&v  amjKtnxrr^w*  jcal  /m;,  rk  dxp^ta 
(uvfTol  ayap  6vr€t,  ras  r&v  voKffiitav  n'apaa'K€v6g  \6y<^  koX&s  fjLtfjuf>6fuvoi, 
ipOfioi»s  ?P7^  itrt^iivM,  pofil{tiP  dc  rds  re  iiopolas  t&p  n€Xas  napa* 
frXi;<riovff  cZycu,  kol  ras  irpotrmwroxxras  rvxas  ov  XAy^  dtaiptrdt. 

In  the  construction  of  the  last  sentence^  I  follow  Haack  and  Poppo, 
in  preference  to  GoUer  and  Dr.  Arnold. 

The  wording  of  this  part  of  the  speech  of  Archidamus  is  awkward 
and  obscure,  though  we  make  out  pretty  well  the  general  sense.  It  de- 
serves peculiar  attention,  as  coming  from  a  king  of  Sparta,  personally 
too  a  man  of  superior  judgement.  The  great  points  of  the  Spartan 
character  are  all  brought  out.  1.  A  narrow,  strictly-defined,  and  uni- 
form range  of  ideas.  2.  Compression  of  all  other  impulses  and  desires, 
but  an  increased  sensibility  to  their  own  public  opinion.  3.  Great  habits 
of  endurance  as  well  as  of  submission. 

The  way  in  which  the  features  of  Spartan  character  are  deduced 
from  Spartan  institutions,  as  well  as  the  pride  which  Archidamus  ex- 
presses in  the  ignorance  and  narrow  mental  range  of  his  countrymen, 
are  here  remarkable.  A  similar  championship  of  ignorance  and  narrow- 
mindedness  is  not  only  to  be  found  among  those  who  deride  the  literary 
and  oratorical  tastes  of  the  Athenian  democracy  (see  Aristophan^, 
Ran.  1070 :  compare  Xenophon,  Memorab.  i.  2.  9-49),  but  also  in  the 
speech  of  Kleon  (Thucyd.  iii.  37). 
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proceeding  wisely  oq  their  side :  we  must  count  upon 
security  through  our  own  precautions,  not  upon  the 
chance  of  their  errors.  Indeed  there  is  no  great 
superiority  in  one  man  as  compared  with  another : 
he  is  the  stoutest  who  is  trained  in  the  severest 
trials/  Let  us  for  our  parts  not  renounce  this  dis- 
cipline, which  we  have  received  from  our  fathers 
and  which  we  still  continue,  to  our  very  great 
prolSt :  let  us  not  hurry  on  in  one  short  hour  a  re- 
solution upon  which  depend  so  many  lives,  so  much 
property^  so  many  cities,  and  our  own  reputation 
besides.  Let  us  take  time  to  consider,  since  our 
strength  puts  it  fully  in  our  power  to  do  so.  Send 
envoys  to  the  Athenians  on  the  subject  of  Potidsea 
and  of  the  other  grievances  alleged  by  our  allies— 
and  that  too  the  rather  as  they  are  ready  to  give  us 
satisfaction :  against  one  who  offers  satisfaction, 
custom  forbids  you  to  proceed,  without  some  pre- 
vious application,  as  if  he  were  a  proclaimed  wrong- 
doer. But  at  the  same  time  make  preparation  for 
war ;  such  will  be  the  course  of  policy  at  once  the 
best  for  your  own  power  and  the  most  terror- 
striking  to  your  enemies  \" 
?aT**^^  The  speech  of  Archidamus  was  not  only  in  itself 
damusfsin.  foU  of  plain  Tcasou  and  good  sense,  but  delivered 
Short,  bit  altogether  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Spartan ;  ap- 
^'i^of  the  pealing  greatly  to  Spartan  conservative  feeling  and 
st^hlnV  ^^^^  prejudice.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  and  in  spite 
laidas.  of  the  pcrsoual  esteem  entertained  for  the  speaker, 
the  tide  of  feeling  in  the  opposite  direction  was 
at  that  moment  irresistible.  Sthenelaidas— one  of 
the  five  Ephors,  to  whom  it  fell  to  put  the  ques- 

»  Thucyd.  i.  84,  85. 
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tion  for  voting — closed  the  debate.  His  few  words 
mark  at  once  the  character  of  the  man — the  tem- 
per of  the  assembly — and  the  simplicity  of  speech, 
though  without  the  wisdom  of  judgment,  for  which 
Archidamus  had  taken  credit  to  his  countrymen. 

* '  I  don't  understand  (he  said)  these  long  speeches 
of  the  Athenians.  They  have  praised  themselves 
abundantly,  but  they  have  never  rebutted  what  is 
laid  to  their  charge — that  they  are  guilty  of  wrong 
against  our  allies  and  against  Peloponnesus.  Now 
if  in  former  days  they  were  good  men  against  the 
Persians,  and  are  now  evil  doers  against  us,  they 
deserve  double  punishment  as  having  become  evil- 
doers instead  of  good  ^  But  we  are  the  same  now 
as  we  were  then :  we  know  better  than  to  sit  still 
while  our  allies  are  suffering  wrong :  we  shall  not 
adjourn  our  aid,  while  they  cannot  adjourn  their 
sufferings^.  Others  have  in  abundance  wealth, 
ships  and  horses — but  we  have  good  allies,  whom 
we  are  not  to  abandon  to  the  mercy  of  the  Athe- 
nians :  nor  are  we  to  trust  our  redress  to  arbitra- 
tion and  to  words,  when  our  wrongs  are  not  con- 
fined to  words.  We  must  help  them  speedily  and 
with  all  our  strength.  Let  no  one  tell  us  that 
we  can  with  honour  deliberate  when  we  are  actually 
suffering  wrong :  it  is  rather  for  those  who  intend 
to  do  the  wrong,  to   deliberate   well   beforehand. 

^  Compare  a  similar  sentiment  in  the  speech  of  the  Thebans  against 
the  Plfttaeans  (Thucyd.  iii.  67). 

'  Thucyd.  i.  86.  ^fitis  d*  Sfunoi  koi  r6r€  Koi  vvv  ia-ftevy  Koi  rovs  f  vfi- 
luixpvg,  rjv  ir»<l>po¥&fu»,  ov  irtptSyjroiieOa  dbiKOviUpovs,  ovdi  fUXXri<rofi€v 
rifuopf^p'  ol  dc  ovK€Ti  fUWovai  KoictSr  vrdax^ii'. 

There  is  here  a  play  upon  the  word  ^'XXccy  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
preserve  in  a  translation. 


war. 
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Resolve  upon  war  then,  Lacedaemonians,  in  a  man* 
ner  worthy  of  Sparta.  Suffer  not  the  Athenians  to 
become  greater  than  they  are  :  let  us  not  betray  our 
allies  to  ruin^  but  march  with  the  aid  of  the  gods 
against  the  wrong-doers." 
Vote  of  the  With  thcsc  fcw  words>  so  well  calculated  to  de- 
athly in  feat  the  prudential  admonitions  of  Archidamus, 
fkTonrof  Sthenelaidas  put  the  question  for  the  decision  of 
the  assembly — which  at  Sparta  was  usually  taken 
neither  by  show  of  hands,  nor  by  deposit  of  balls 
in  an  urn,  but  by  cries  analogous  to  the  Ay  or  No 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons — the  presiding 
Ephor  declaring  which  of  the  cries  predominated. 
On  this  occasion  the  cry  for  war  was  manifestly 
the  stronger  ^  Yet  Sthenelaidas  affected  inability 
to  determine  which  of  the  two  was  the  louder,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  an  excuse  for  bringing 
about  a  more  impressive  manifestation  of  sentiment 
and  a  stronger  apparent  majority — since  a  portion 
of  the  ipinority  would  probably  be  afraid  to  show 
their  real  opinions  as  individuals  openly.  He 
therefore  directed  a  division — like  the  Speaker  of 
the  English  House  of  Commons  when  his  decision 
in  favour  of  Ay  or  No  is  questioned  by  any  mem- 
ber— **  Such  of  you  as  think  that  the  truce  has 
been  violated  and  that  the  Athenians  are  doing  us 
wrong,  go  to  that  side  ;  such  as  think  the  contrary, 
to  the  other  side."  The  assembly  accordingly  di- 
vided, and  the  majority  was  very  great  on  the  war- 
like side  of  the  question. 

The  first  step  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  coming 

^  Thucyd.  i.  87*  /3ovX<{ficyo£  avrovs  ^oyepiSr  dtrodtiKPVfUpovs  ri^v  yim* 
firfv  is  t6  9roXr/i€lv  ftoKkov  Spfitjirai,  &c. 
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to  this  important  decision,  was  to  send  to  Delphi  ^«  sj^. 
and  inquire  of  the  oracle  whether  it  would  be  bene-  to  Delphi— 
ficial  to  them  to  undertake  the  war.     The  answer  encoura-'^ 
brought  back   (Thucydid6s   seems  hardly  certain  ^^"^'^P^y- 
that  it  was  really  given')  was — that  if  they  did  their 
best  they  would  be  victorious,  and  that  the   god 
would  help  them,  invoked  or  uninvoked.     They  at 
the  same  time  convened  a  general  congress  of  their 
allies  to  Sparta,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  their 
recent  resolution  to  the  vote  of  all. 

To  the  Corinthians,  in  their  anxiety  for  the  relief  General 

conffrest  of 

of  Potidsea,  the  decision  to  be  given  by  this  congress  aiiiet  at 
was  not  less  important  than  that  which  the  Spartans  s^ond 
had  just  taken  separately.     They  sent  round  en-  JS^oiin. 
voy s  to  each  of  the  allies ,  entreating  them  to  authorise  f^J^^^^^' 
war  without  reserve.     Through  such  instigations,  thcnecet- 
acting  upon   the  general  impulse  then  prevalent,  propriety  of 
the  congress  came  together  in  a  temper  decidedly 
warlike.     Most  of  the  speakers  were  full  of  invec- 
tive against  Athens  and  impatient  for  action,  while 
the  Corinthians,  waiting  as  before  to  speak  the  last, 
wound  up  the  discussion  by  a  speech  well-calculated 
to  ensure  a  hearty  vote.     Their  former  speech  had 
been  directed  to  shame,  exasperate,  and  alarm  the 
Lacedaemonians ;  this  point  having  now  been  car- 
ried, they  had  to  enforce,  upon  the  allies  generally, 
the  dishonour  as  well  as  the  impolicy  of  receding 
from  a  willing  leader.  The  cause  was  one  in  which 
all  were  interested,  the  inland  states  not  less  than 
the  maritime,  for  both  would  find  themselves  ulti- 
mately victims   of   the    encroaching   despot-city. 
Whatever  efforts  were  necessary  for  the  war,  ought 

'  Thucyd.  i.  118.  6  dc  dyctXcv  avroU,  &s  Xeycrai,  &c. 
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cheerfully  to  be  made,  since  it  was  only  through 
war  that  they  could  arrive  at  a  secure  and  honour- 
able peace.  There  were  good  hopes  that  this  might 
soon  be  attained,  and  that  the  war  would  not  last 
long — so  decided  was  the  superiority  of  the  con^^ 
federacy,  in  numbers,  in  military  skill,  and  in  the 
equal  heart  and  obedience  of  all  its  members  \  The 
naval  superiority  of  Athens  depended  chiefly  upon 
hired  seamen— so  that  the  confederacy,  by  borrow- 
ing from  the  treasuries  of  Delphi  and  Olympia, 
would  soon  be  able  to  overbid  her,  take  into  pay  her 
best  mariners,  and  equal  her  equipment  at  sea. 
They  would  excite  revolt  among  her  allies  and 
establish  a  permanent  fortified  post  for  the  ruin  of 
Attica.  To  make  up  a  common  fund  for  this  pur*- 
pose,  was  indispensably  necessary  ;  for  Athens  was 
far  more  than  a  match  for  each  of  them  single- 
handed.  Nothing  less  than  hearty  union  could 
save  them  all  from  successive  enslavement — ^thc 
very  supposition  of  which  was  intolerable  to  Pelo* 

*  Thucyd.  i.  120,  121.  Kara  froXX^  df  ^/iar  €Ik6s  enLKparrjoraif  irpwrov 
fiiy  frXriBfi  frfx>{fxoi^a^  f^O'l  iiiirtiplq.  iroKefUKjjy  tfitfiTa  Sftolwsndvras  is 
ra  7r€ipnyy(\k6fi€va  Utfras. 

I  conceive  that  the  word  SfioioDs  here  alludes  to  the  equal  interest  (tf 
all  the  confederates  in  the  quarrel,  as  opposed  to  the  Athenian  power, 
which  was  composed  partly  of  constrained  subjects,  partly  of  hired  mer> 
cenaries — ^to  both  of  which  points,  as  weaknesses  in  the  enemy,  the 
Corinthian  orator  goes  on  to  allude.  The  word  dfioitar  here  designates 
the  same  fact  as  Perikl^,  in  his  speech  at  Athens  (i.  141),  mentions  under 
the  words  irdprn  lir^y^riifxH :  the  Corinthian  orator  treats  it  as  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  all  confederates  equal  and  hearty  in  the  cause:  Perikl^ 
on  the  contrary,  looking  at  the  same  fact  from  the  Athenian  point  of 
view,  considers  it  as  a  disadvantage,  since  it  prevented  unity  of  com- 
mand and  determination. 

Poppo's  view  of  this  passage  seems  to  me  erroneous. 

The  same  idea  is  reproduced,  c.  124.  cTfrep  fitfiai&rarov  rh  ravra  ^fi- 
<f>€povTa  Koi  iroKfo-i  xal  tbi^aif  ehm,  &c. 
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ponnesian  freemen,  ^bose  fathers  had  liberated 
Greece  from  the  Persian.  Let  them  not  shrink 
from  endurance  and  sacrifice  in  such  a  cause — it 
was  their  hereditary  pride  to  purchase  success  by 
laborious  effort.  The  Delphian  god  had  promised 
them  his  cooperation  ;  and  the  whole  of  Greece 
would  sympathise  in  the  cause,  either  from  fear  of 
the  despotism  of  Athens,  or  from  hopes  of  profit. 
They  would  not  be  the  first  to  break  the  truce,  for 
the  Athenians  had  already  broken  it,  as  the  de- 
claration of  the  Delphian  god  distinctly  implied. 
Let  them  lose  no  time  in  sending  aid  to  the 
Potidseans,  a  Dorian  population  now  besieged  by 
lonians,  as  well  as  to  those  other  Greeks  whom 
Athens  had  enslaved.  Every  day  the  necessity  for 
effort  was  becoming  stronger,  and  the  longer  it  was 
delayed,  the  more  painful  it  would  be  when  it  came. 
*'  Be  ye  persuaded  then  (concluded  the  orator), 
that  this  city,  which  has  constituted  herself  despot 
of  Greece,  has  her  means  of  attack  prepared  against 
all  of  us  alike,  some  for  present  rule,  others  for 
future  conquest.  Let  us  assail  and  subdue  her,  that 
we  may  dwell  securely  ourselves  hereafter,  and  may 
emancipate  those  Greeks  who  are  now  in  slavery  \" 

If  there  were  any  speeches  delivered  at  this  con-  vote  of  the 

...  ,  1.1     ,       majority  of 

gress  in  opposition  to  the  war,  they  were  not  likely  the  auies  in 
to  be  successful  in  a  cause  wherein  even  Archida-  wl^  ^ 
mus  had  failed.     After  the  Corinthian  had  con-  ■•^•*^*- 
eluded,  the  question  was  put   to   the  deputies  of 
every  city,  great  and  small  indiscriminately :  and 
the  majority  decided  for  war*.     This  important  re- 

»  Tbucyd.  i.  123,  124. 

'  Thneyd.  i.  125.  ml  r6  irX^^  iy^rff^ivavro  iroXc/biciv.     It  seems  that 
the  decision  was  not  absolutely  unanimous. 
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solution  was  adopted  about  the  end  of  432  b.c.i  or 
the  beginning  of  January  431  b.c.  :  the  previous 
decision  of  the  Spartans  separately,  may  have  been 
taken  about  two  months  earlier,  in  the  preceding 
October  or  November  432  b.c. 
Views  and  Reviewing  the  conduct  of  the  two  great  Grecian 
Sh^op?^  parties  at  this  momentous  juncture,  with  reference 
^en.  to  existing  treaties  and  positive  grounds  of  com- 
plaint, it  seems  clear  that  Athens  was  in  the  right. 
She  had  done  nothing  which  could  fairly  be  called 
a  violation  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce :  while  for  such 
of  her  acts  as  were  alleged  to  be  such,  she  offered 
to  submit  them  to  that  amicable  arbitration  which 
the  truce  itself  prescribed.  The  Peloponnesian 
confederates  were  manifestly  the  aggressors  in  the 
contest.  If  Sparta,  usually  so  backward,  now 
came  forward  in  a  spirit  so  decidedly  opposite,  we 
are  to  ascribe  it  partly  to  her  standing  fear  and 
jealousy  of  Athens,  partly  to  the  pressure  of  her 
allies,  especially  of  the  Corinthians. 

Thucydidds,  recognising  these  two  as  the  grand 
determining  motives,  and  indicating  the  alleged 
infractions  of  truce  as  simple  occasions  or  pretexts, 
seems  to  consider  the  fear  and  hatred  of  Athens  as 
having  contributed  more  to  determine  Sparta  than 
the  urgency  of  her  allies*.  That  the  extraordinary 
aggrandisement  of  Athens,  during  the  period  imme« 
diately  succeeding  the  Persian  invasion,  was  well- 
calculated  to  excite  alarm   and  jealousy  in  Pelo- 

*  Thucyd.  i.  88.  *E^nj<l>ia'avro  df  oi  Atuct^kufiovioi  rat  inrovbas  XeXw- 
aBai  Koi  iroKffujTfa  €uhu,  ov  too'Ovtop  tSp  (vfifidx^^  ntKrOivrts 
Tols  \6yois,  ofTov  <f>oPovfi€voi  roi/s  ^KBifvaiovs,  fi^  tfrt  fiflCoP 
bvvriB&a'iVy  6pwvTeg  avrois  tA  iroXXA  rrjt  'EXXador  wrox^H^^  ^^V  ^^^  • 
compare  also  c.  23  and  118. 
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pounesuSy  is  indisputable.  But  if  we  take  Athens 
as  she  stood  in  432  b.c,  it  deserves  notice  that  she 
had  neither  made,  nor  (so  far  as  we  know)  tried  to 
make,  a  single  new  acquisition  during  the  whole 
fourteen  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Thirty  years'  truce*, — and  moreover 
that  that  truce  marked  an  epoch  of  signal  humili- 
ation and  reduction  of  her  power.  The  triumph 
which  Sparta  and  the  Peloponnesians  then  gained, 
though  not  sufficiently  complete  to  remove  all  fear  of 
Athens,  was  yet  great  enough  to  inspire  them  with 
the  hope  that  a  second  combined  effort  would  subdue 
her.  This  mixture  of  fear  and  hope  was  exactly 
the  state  of  feeling  out  of  which  war  was  likely  to 
grow.  We  see  that  even  before  the  quarrel  between 
Corinth  and  Korkyra,  sagacious  Greeks  everywhere 

*  Plutarch's  biography  of  Periklds  is  very  misleading  from  its  inat- 
tention to  chronology,  ascribing  to  an  earlier  time  feelings  and  tenden- 
cies which  really  belong  to  a  later.  Thus  he  represents  (c.  20)  the 
desire  for  acquiring  possession  of  Sicily,  and  even  of  Carthage  and  the 
Tyrrhenian  coast,  as  having  become  very  popular  at  Athena  even  before 
the  revolt  of  Megara  and  Euboea,  and  before  those  other  circumstances 
v^hich  preceded  the  Thirty  years'  truce :  and  he  gives  much  credit  to 
Periklds  for  having  repressed  such  unmeasured  aspirations.  But  am- 
bitious hopes  directed  towards  Sicily  could  not  have  sprung  up  in  the 
Athenian  mind  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It 
vnis  impossible  that  they  could  make  any  step  in  that  direction  until 
they  had  established  their  alliance  with  Korkyra,  and  this  was  only 
done  in  the  year  before  the  Peloponnesian  war — done  too,  even  then 
in  a  qualified  manner  and  with  much  reserve.  At  the  first  outbreak  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  had  nothing  but  fears,  while  the 
Peloponnesians  had  large  hopes  of  aid,  from  the  side  of  Sicily.  While 
it  is  very  true,  therefore,  that  Periklds  was  eminently  useful  in  discou- 
raging rash  and  distant  enterprises  of  ambition  generally,  we  cannot 
give  him  the  credit  of  keeping  down  Athenian  desires  of  acquisition  in 
Sicily,  or  towards  Carthage  (if  indeed  this  latter  ever  was  included  in 
the  catalogue  of  Athenian  hopes)— for  such  desires  were  hardly  known 
until  after  his  death — in  spite  of  the  assertion  again  repeated  by  Plu- 
tarch, Alkibiadls,  c.  17. 

VOL    VI.  K 
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anticipated  war  as  not  far  distant ^  It  was  near 
breaking  out  even  on  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  Sa- 
mos* ;  peace  being  then  preserved  partly  by  the 
commercial  and  nautical  interests  of  Corinth,  partly 
by  the  quiescence  of  Athens.  But  the  quarrel  of 
Corinth  and  Korkyra,  which  Sparta  might  have 
appeased  beforehand  had  she  thought  it  her  inter- 
est to  do  so, — and  the  junction  of  Korkyra  with 
Athens — exhibited  the  latter  as  again  in  a  career  of 
aggrandisement,  and  thus  again  brought  into  play 
the  warlike  feelings  of  Sparta ;  while  they  converted 
Corinth  from  the  advocate  of  peace  into  a  clamorous 
organ  of  war.  The  revolt  of  Potidaea — fomented 
by  Corinth  and  encouraged  by  Sparta  in  the  form 
of  a  positive  promise  to  invade  Attica — was  in  point 
of  fact  the  first  distinct  violation  of  the  truce,  and 
the  initiatory  measure  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  Spartan  meeting,  and  the  subsequent  congress 
of  allies  at  Sparta,  served  no  other  purpose  than  to 
provide  such  formalities  as  were  requisite  to  ensure 
the  concurrent  and  hearty  action  of  numbers,  and 
to  clothe  with  imposing  sanction  a  state  of  war 
already  existing  in  reality,  though  yet  unproclaimed. 
The  sentiment  in  Peloponnesus  at  this  moment 
was  not  the  fear  of  Athens,  but  the  hatred  of 
Athens, — and  the  confident  hope  of  subduing  her. 
And  indeed  such  confidence  was  justified  by  plausi- 
ble grounds.  Men  might  well  think  that  the 
Athenians  could  never  endure  the  entire  devasta- 
tion of  their  highly  cultivated  soil, — or  at  least 
that  they  would  certainly  come  forth  to  fight  for  it 
in  the  field,  which  was  all  that  the  Peloponnesians 

»  Thucyd.  i.  33-^.  »  Thucyd.  i.  40,  41. 
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desired.  Nothing  except  the  unparalleled  ascend- 
ency, and  unshaken  resolution  of  Perikl6s  induced 
the  Athenians  to  persevere  in  a  scheme  of  patient 
defence,  and  to  trust  to  that  naval  superiority  which 
the  enemies  of  Athens,  save  and  except  the  judi- 
cious ArchidamuSy  had  not  yet  learned  fully  to 
appreciate.  Moreover  the  confident  hopes  of  the 
Peloponnesians  were  materially  strengthened  by  the 
wide-spread  sympathy  in  favour  of  their  cause, 
proclaiming  as  it  did  the  intended  liberation  of 
Greece  from  a  despot  city*. 

To  Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  the  comins;  war  Th«  i»op«» 

and  confi- 

presented  itself  in  a  very  different  aspect ;  holding  dence,  on 

out  nothing  less  than  the  certainty  of  prodigious  splnafthe 

loss   and  privation — even  granting  that   at   this  [tdrof"'*"* 

heavy  cost,  her  independence  and  union  at  home,  ^^^^ 

and  her  empire  abroad,  could  be  upheld.     By  Pe-  sent  from 

rikl^s,  and  by  the  more   long-sighted  Athenians,  A^h!^nswith 

the  chance  of  unavoidable  war  was  foreseen  even  Md?eqSS- 

before  the  Korkyrsean  dispute^.     But  Perikl6s  was  Meanwhile 

only  the  first  citizen  in  a  democracy,  esteemed,  ^^«p«p*- 

,  ,    ,.  ,  1  rations  for 

trusted,  and  listened  to,  more  than  any  one  else,  war  go  on. 
by  the  body  of  citizens,  but  warmly  opposed  in 
most  of  his  measures,  under  the  free  speech  and  la- 
titude of  individual  action  which  reigned  at  Athens, 
— and  even  bitterly  hated  by  many  active  politi- 
cal opponents.  The  formal  determination  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  to  declare  war,  must  of  course 
have  been  made  known  at  Athens,  by  those  Athe- 
nian envoys  who  had  entered  an  unavailing  pro- 
test against  it  in  the  Spartan  assembly.  No  steps 
were  taken  by  Sparta  to  carry  this  determination 
into  effect  until  after  the  congress  of  allies  and 

>  Thucyd.  ii.  8.  »  Thucyd.  i.  46 ;  Plutarch,  PerikWs,  c.  8. 
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their  pronounced  confirmatory  vote.  Nor  did  the 
Spartans  even  then  send  any  herald,  or  make  any 
formal  declaration.  They  despatched  various  pro- 
positions to  Athens,  not  at  all  with  a  view  of  trying 
to  obtain  satisfaction,  or  of  providing  some  escape 
from  the  probability  of  war ;  but  with  the  contrary 
purpose — of  multiplying  demands,  and  enlarging 
the  grounds  of  quarrel.  Meanwhile  the  deputies, 
retiring  home  from  the  congress  to  their  respective 
cities,  carried  with  them  the  general  resolution  for 
immediate  warlike  preparations  to  be  made  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible^. 
Requisi.  The  first  requisition  addressed  by  the  Lacedae- 

dreweVby  monians  to  Athens  was  a  political  manoeuvre  aimed 
Mh^i!l  at  Perikl6s,  their  chief  opponent  in  that  city.  His 
ihTlx\u^  mother  Agarist6  belonged  to  the  great  family  of 
sionofthe  the  Alkmsednids,  who  were  supposed  to  be  under 
nidaasim-  au  incxpiablc  hereditary  taint,  in  consequence  of 
aimedlt  the  sacrilcge  committed  by  their  ancestor  MegaklSs 
nearly  two  centuries  before,  in  the  slaughter  of  the 
Kylonian  suppliants  near  the  altar  of  the  Venera- 
ble Goddesses^.  Ancient  as  this  transaction  was,  it 
still  had  sufficient  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  political  manoeuvre. 
About  seventy-seven  years  before,  shortly  after  the 
expulsion  of  Hippias  from  Athens,  it  had  been  so 
employed  by  the  Spartan  king  KleomenSs,  who  at 
that  time  exacted  from  the  Athenians  a  clearance 
of  the  ancient  sacrilege,  to  be  effected  by  the  ba- 

*  Thucyd.  i.  126.  cV  rovry  dc  <V/)€<r/3€voyro  r^  XP^^  ^P^^  ^*  *AA;- 
vaiovs  cyicX^/iara  iroiov/Acyot,  on»s  <rf^i(riy  Urt  fxtyiirrtj  irp6^ 
<f>aais  €ifi  (9  t6  woXtfitiv,  fjv  firi  n  €aaKovo»ai. 

»  Thucyd.  i.  125. 

'  See  the  account  of  the  Kylonian  troubles,  and  the  sacrilege  which 
followed,  in  vol.  iii.  of  this  History,  ch.  x.  p.  112. 
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nishment  of  Kleistbends,  (tbe  founder  of  the  de- 
mocracy) and  his  chief  partisans.  This  demand, 
addressed  by  KleomenSs  to  the  Athenians  at  the 
instance  of  Isagoras  the  rival  of  KleisthenSsS  had 
been  then  obeyed,  and  had  served  well  the  pur- 
poses of  those  who  sent  it.  A  similar  blow  was  now 
aimed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Perikl6s  (the  grand- 
nephew  of  KleisthenSs),  and  doubtless  at  the  in- 
stance of  his  political  enemies.  Religion  required, 
it  was  pretended,  that  **  the  abomination  of  the 
goddess  should  be  driven  out^.'*  If  the  Athenians 
complied  with  this  demand,  they  would  deprive 
themselves,  at  this  critical  moment,  of  their  ablest 
leader.  But  the  Lacedaemonians,  not  expecting 
compliance,  reckoned  at  all  events  upon  discredit- 
ing Periklds  with  the  people,  as  being  partly  the 
cause  of  the  war  through  family  taint  of  im- 
piety^— and  this  impression  would  doubtless  be 
loudly  proclaimed  by  his  political  opponents  in  the 
assembly. 

The  influence  of  Perikl6s  with    the   Athenian  ^^^{"^^^ 
public  had  become  greater  and  greater  as  their  po-  Athens : 
litical  experience  of  him  was  prolonged.     But  the  luy  or  his 
bitterness  of  his  enemies  appears  to  have  increased  Joncnte:**^' 
along  with  it.    Not  long  before  this  period,  he  had  ^J^^j^'   „ 
been  indirectly  assailed  through  the  medium  of  ac-  '»*«•.  p™- 
cusations  against  three  different  persons,  all  more  Aspasia. 
or  less  intimate  with  him — his  mistress  Aspasia,  the  n^[er  and 
philosopher  Anaxagoras,  and  the  sculptor  Pheidias.  ^nSf *"^' 

We  cannot  make  out  either  the  exact  date,  or 

See  Herodot.  y.  70:  compare  vi.  131 ;  Thucyd.  i.  126;  and  vol.  iy. 
ch.  xxxi.  p.  220,  221  of  this  History. 
'  Thucyd.  i.  126.   cxcXcvoi/  rovs  'A^vaiovc  t6  Syos  €kavv€iv  ttjs  Btov, 
*  Thucyd.  i.  127. 
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the  exact  facts  of  either  of  these  accusations.  As- 
pasia,  daughter  of  Axiochus,  was  a  native  of  Mile- 
tus, beautiful,  well-educated,  and  aspiring.  She 
resided  at  Athens,  and  is  affirmed  (though  upon 
very  doubtful  evidence,)  to  have  kept  slave-girls  to 
be  let  out  as  courtezans.  Whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  this  report,  which  is  most  probably  one 
of  the  scandals  engendered  by  political  animosity 
against  PeriklSs^  it  is  certain  that  so  remarkable 

^  Plutarch,  Perikl^s.  c.  24.  Respecting  Aspasia,  see  Plato,  Me- 
nezenus,  c.  3, 4 ;  Xenophon,  Memorab.  ii.  6, 36 ;  Harpokration,  v.  *A<r- 
vaaia.  Aspasia  was  doubtless  no  uncommon  name  among  Grecian 
women :  we  know  of  one  Phoksean  girl  who  bore  it,  the  mistress  of 
Cyrus  the  younger  (Plutarch,  Artaxer.  c.  26).  The  story  about  Aspasia 
having  kept  slave-girls  for  hire,  is  stated  by  both  Plutarch  and  Athe- 
neeus  (xiii.  p.  570) ;  but  we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
better  evidence  for  it  than  that  which  is  actually  cited  by  the  latter — 
the  passage  in  Aristophanes  Acham.  497-505 : — 
Kdff  ol  M.€yaprJ£  odvvais  n-e<^v<riyyaf>fici^« 
*Avr€^K\€^lt€t»  *AaTra<rias  n6pva  dvo  or  ir6pva£  dvo. 
Athenseus  reads  n6pvas,  but  the  reading  ir6pva  dvo  appears  in  the  re- 
ceived text  of  Aristophanes.  Critics  differ  whether  '  Acnrao-uif  is  the  ge- 
nitive case  singular  of  *A(nra<ria,  or  the  accusative  plural  of  the  adjective 
davda-ios,  I  believe  that  it  is  the  latter ;  but  intended  as  a  play  on  the 
word,  capable  of  being  understood  either  as  a  substantive  or  as  an 
adjective — dtnrcuriag  wdpvas  bvo  or  'Acnrao-ioff  nopvas  dvo.  There  is  a 
similar  play  on  the  word,  in  a  line  of  Kratinus,  quoted  by  Plutarch, 
Periklds,  c.  24. 

At  the  time,  if  ever,  when  this  theft  of  the  Megarian  youth  took 
place,  Aspasia  must  have  been  the  beloved  mistress  and  companion  of 
PerikUs ;  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  she  should  have  kept  slave-girls 
for  hire  then,  whatever  she  may  have  done  before. 

That  reading  and  construction  of  the  verse  above  cited,  which  I  think 
the  least  probable  of  the  two,  has  been  applied  by  the  commentators  of 
Thucydidds  to  explain  a  line  of  his  history,  and  applied  in  a  manner 
which  I  am  persuaded  is  erroneous.  When  the  Lacedaemonians  de- 
sired the  Athenians  to  repeal  the  decree  excluding  the  Megarians  from 
their  ports,  the  Athenians  refused,  alleging  that  the  Megarians  had  ap- 
propriated some  lands  which  were  disputed  between  the  two  countries, 
and  some  which  were  even  sacred  property — and  also  that  "  they  had 
received  runaway  slaves  from  Athens** — xal  dudpairdlUov  vnodoxriv  rStv 
d<f)i<rTafjLfv»v  (i.  139).     The  Scholiast  gives  a  perfectly  just  explanation 
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were  her  own  fascinations,  her  accomplishments, 
and  her  powers  not  merely  of  conversation,  but 
even  of  oratory  and  criticism, — that  the  most  di- 
stinguished Athenians  of  all  ages  and  characters, 
SokratSs  among  the  number,  visited  her,  and  se* 
veral  of  them  took  their  wives  along  with  them  to 
hear  her  also.  The  free  citizen  women  of  Athens 
lived  in  strict  and  almost  oriental  recluseness,  as 
well  after  being  married  as  when  single.  Every- 
thing which  concerned  their  lives,  their  happiness, 
or  their  rights,  was  determined  or  managed  for 
them  by  male  relatives:  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  destitute  of  all  mental  culture  and  accom- 
plishments.   Their  society  presented  no  charm  nor 

of  these  last  words — w  ort  dovKovs  avr&v  avot^wyovras  ibixovro.  But 
Wasse  puts  a  note  to  the  passage  to  this  effect^''  Aspasue  servos,  v. 
Athenaeum,  p.  570;  Aiistoph.  Acham.  525,  et  Schol."  This  note  of 
Wasse  is  adopted  and  transcribed  by  the  three  best  and  most  recent 
commentators  on  ThucydidSs — Poppo>  GoUer,  and  Dr.  Arnold.  Yet 
with  all  respect  to  their  united  authority,  the  supposition  is  neither 
natural  as  applied  to  the  words,  nor  admissible  as  regards  the  matter  of 
fact.  *Apdpdiroda  d<f>taTdfi€va  mean  naturally  (not  Abasia  servos,  or 
more  properly  servos,  for  the  very  gender  ought  to  have  made  Wasse 
suspect  the  correctness  of  his  inteipretation — ^but)  the  runaway  slaves 
of  proprietors  generally  in  Attica;  of  whom  the  Athenians  lost  so  pro- 
digious a  number  after  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  was  established  at 
Dekeleia  (Thucyd.  vii.  28 :  compare  i.  142 ;  and  iv.  1 18,  about  the  avrd- 
/uoXoi).  Periklis  might  fairly  set  forth  the  reception  of  such  runaway 
slaves  as  a  matter  of  complaint  against  the  Megarians,  and  the  Athenian 
public  assembly  would  feel  it  so  likewise :  moreover  the  Megarians  are 
chai^d  not  with  having  stolen  away  the  slaves,  but  with  harbouring 
them  {virodoxnv).  But  to  suppose  that  PeriklSs,  in  defending  the  decree 
of  exclusion  against  the  Megarians,  would  rest  the  defence  on  the  ground 
that  some  Megarian  youth  had  run  away  with  two  girls  of  the  cortege 
of  Aspasia,  argues  a  strange  conception  both  of  him  and  of  the  people. 
If  such  an  incident  ever  really  happened,  or  was  even  supposed  to  have 
happened,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  would  be  cited  by  his  opponents,  as  a 
means  of  bringing  contempt  upon  the  real  accusation  against  the  Me- 
garians— the  purpose  for  which  Aristophanes  produces  it.  This  is  one 
of  the  many  errors  in  respect  to  Grecian  history  arising  from  the  practice 
of  construing  passages  of  comedy  as  if  they  were  serious  and  literal  facts. 
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interest,  which  mea  accordingly  sought  for  in  the 
company  of  a  class  of  women  called  Hetser»  or 
Courtezans,  literally  Female  Companions,  who  lived 
a  free  life,  managed  their  own  affairs,  and  supported 
themselves  by  their  powers  of  pleasing.  These 
women  were  numerous,  and  were  doubtless  of  every 
variety  of  personal  character.  The  most  distin- 
guished and  superior  among  them,  such  as  Aspasia 
andTheodotS^  appear  to  have  been  the  only  women 
in  Greece,  except  the  Spartan,  who  either  inspired 
strong  passion  or  exercised  mental  ascendency. 

PeriklSs  had  been  determined  in  his  choice  of  a 
wife  by  those  family  considerations  which  were 
held  almost  obligatory  at  Athens,  and  had  married 
a  woman  very  nearly  related  to  him,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons  Xanthippus  and  Paralus.  But  the 
marriage  having  never  been  comfortable,  was  after- 
wards dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  according  to 
that  full  liberty  of  divorce  which  the  Attic  law 
permitted.  Periklds  concurred  with  his  wife's 
male  relations,  (who  formed  her  legal  guardians)  in 
giving  her  away  to  another  husband^.  He  then  took 
Aspasia  to  live  with  him,  had  a  son  by  her  who 
bore  his  name,  and  continued  ever  afterwards  on 
terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  and  affection  with 


'  The  visit  of  SokratSs  with  some  of  his  friends  to  TheodotS,  his  dia- 
logue with  her,  and  the  description  of  her  manner  of  living,  are  among 
the  most  curious  remnants  of  Grecian  antiquity,  on  a  side  very  imper- 
fectly known  to  us  (Xenophon,  Memorab.  iii.  11). 

Compare  the  citations  from  Eubulus  and  AntiphanSs,  the  comic 
writers,  apud  Athenieum,  xiii.  p.  571,  illustrating  the  differences  of 
character  and  behaviour  between  some  of  these  Hetserse  and  others — 
and  Athence.  xiii.  p.  589. 

'  Plutarch,  PeriklSs,  c.  24.  Evra  r^r  (rvfifiia<r«DS  ovk  o&tnji  avroU 
dpfo-T^s,  €Ktivijp  fiiv  trtptp  fiovKofMtnjp  avvt^dmKfv,  avrot  bi  ^Kimaaiav 
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her.  Without  adopting  those  exaggerations  which 
represent  Aspasia  as  having  communicated  to  Pe- 
riklds  his  distinguished  eloquence,  or  even  as  ha- 
ying herself  composed  orations  for  public  delivery, 
we  may  reasonably  believe  her  to  have  been  quali- 
fied to  take  interest  and  share  in  that  literary  and 
philosophical  society  which  frequented  the  house 
of  Periklds,  and  which  his  unprincipled  son  Xan- 
thippus, — disgusted  with  his  father's  regular  ex- 
penditure, as  withholding  from  him  the  means  of 
supporting  an  extravagant  establishment — reported 
abroad  with  exaggerated  calumnies,  and  turned 
into  derision.  It  was  from  that  worthless  young 
man,  who  died  of  the  Athenian  epidemic  during 
the  lifetime  of  PeriklSs,  that  his  political  enemies 
and  the  comic  writers  of  the  day  obtained  the  pre- 
tended revelations,  which  served  them  as  matter 
for  scandalous  libel  on  the  privacy  of  this  distin- 
guished man^ 

While  the  comic  writers  attacked  Periklds  him- 
self for  alleged  intrigues  with  different  women, 
they  treated  the  name  of  Aspasia  as  public  pro- 
perty without  any  mercy  or  reserve :  she  was  the 
Omphald,  the  Deianeira,  or  the  H6rd,  to  this  great 
HSraklSs  or  Zeus  of  Athens.  At  length  one  of 
these  comic  writers,  Hermippus,  not  contented  with 
scenic  attacks,  indicted  her  before  the  dikastery 
for  impiety,  as  participant  in  the  philosophical  dis- 
cussions held,  and  the  opinions  professed,  among 
the  society  of  Periklfis,  by  Anaxagoras  and  others. 
Against  Anaxagoras  himself,  too,  a  similar  indict- 
ment is  said  to  have  been  preferred,  either  by  Kleon 
or  by  Thucydidds  son  of  Melesias,  under  a  general 

»  Plutarch,  PerikUs,  c.  13-36. 
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resolution  recently  passed  in  the  public  assembly 
at  the  instance  of  Diopeitbds.     And  such  was  the 
sensitive  antipathy  of  the  Athenian  public,  shown 
afterwards  fatally  in  the  case  of  Sokratds,  and  em- 
bittered in  this  instance  by  all  the  artifices  of  poli- 
tical faction,  against  philosophers  whose  opinions 
conflicted  with  the  received  religious  dogmas — ^that 
PeriklSs  did  not  dare  to  place  Anaxagoras  on  his 
Prosecution  trial.     The  latter  retired  from  Athens,  and  a  sen- 
^i^thT    tence  of  banishment  was  passed  against  him  in  his 
M  wTm"  absence^     But  Perikl6s  himself  defended  Aspasia 
^aSS^**    before  the  dikastery.   In  fact  the  indictment  was  as 
goras  re-      much  agaiust  him  as  against  her :  one  thing  alleged 
Athens—     against  her  (and  also  against  Pheidias)  was,  the  re- 
defends       ception  of  free  women  to  facilitate  the  intrigues  of 
before  the    P^riklds.     He  defended  her  successfully  and  pro- 
dikastery,     curcd  a  vcrdict  of  acquittal :  but  we  are  not  sur- 

and  obtains  ^ 

her  acquit,  priscd  to  hear  that  his  speech  was  marked  by  the 
strongest  personal  emotions  and  even  by  tears^. 
The  dikasts  were  accustomed  to  such  appeals  to 
their  sympathies,  sometimes  even  to  extravagant 
excess,  from  ordinary  accused  persons.  In  Perikl6s, 
however,  so  manifest  an  outburst  of  emotion  stands 
out  as  something  quite  unparalleled :  for  constant 
self-mastery  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures in  his  character^.  And  we  shall  find  him,  near 
the  close  of  his  political  life,  when  he  had  become 
for  the  moment  unpopular  with  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple, distracted  as  they  were  at  the  moment  with  the 
terrible  sufferings  of  the  pestilence, — bearing  up 

'  This  seems  the  more  probable  story ;  but  there  are  differences  of 
statement,  and  nncertainties  upon  many  points :  compare  Plutarcli, 
Perikl6s,  c.  16-^2;  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c,  2.3;  Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  12,  13. 
See  also  Schaubacb,  Fragment.  Anaxagonr,  p.  47-52. 

2  Plutarch,  Perikl^s.  c.  32.  •  Plutarch,  Periklls,  c.  7,  36-39. 
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against  their  unmerited  anger  not  merely  with  dig- 
nity, but  with  a  pride  of  conscious  innocence  and 
desert  which  rises  almost  into  defiance ;  insomuch 
that  the  rhetor  Dionysius,  who  criticises  the  speech 
of  PeriklSs  as  if  it  were  simply  the  composition  of 
Thucydidds,  censures  that  historian  for  having  vio* 
lated  dramatic  propriety  by  a  display  of  insolence 
where  humility  would  have  been  becoming  ^ 

It  appears  also,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  amidst  ProMcution 
very  imperfect  data,  that  the   trial  of  the  great  sculptor 
sculptor  Pheidias,  for  alleged  embezzlement  in  the  einb^E^e-^' 
contract  for  his  celebrated  gold  and  ivory  statue  of  rtUuted*by 
Ath6n6*,  took  place  nearly  at  this  period.     That  'he  political 

'1  •'  *  opponent! 

Statue  had  been  finished  and  dedicated  in  the  Par-  ofPenkiea. 
thenon  in  437  b.c,  since  which  period  Pheidias  peculation 
had  been  engaged  at  Olympia  in  his  last  and  great  p^kiL 
masterpiece,  the  colossal  statue  of  the  Olympian  ***"****^' 
Zeus.     On  his  return  to  Athens  from  the  execution 
of  this  work,  about  433  or  432  b.c,  the  accusation 
of  embezzlement  was  instituted  against  him  by  the 
political  enemies  of  PeriklSs^.     A  slave  of  Pheidias, 
named  Menon,  planted  himself  as  a  suppliant  at 
the   altar,  professing  to  be  cognizant  of  certain 
facts  which  proved  that  his  master  had  committed 
peculation.     Motion  was  made  to  receive  his  depo- 
sitions and  to  ensure  to  his  person  the  protection 
of  the  people  ;  upon  which  he  revealed  various  state- 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  60,  61  :  compare  also  bis  striking  expressions,  c.  65 ; 
Dionys.  Hatikarn.  De  Thucydid.  Judic.  c.  44,  p.  924. 
"    *  Plutarch,  PeriklSs,  c.  31.  ^€idias — tpyokafios  rov  ayaKfAoros, 

This  tale,  about  protecting  Pheidias  under  the  charge  of  embezzle- 
ment, was  the  story  most  widely  in  circulation  against  PeriklSs — ^  x**" 
pioTTj  atria  na<T&v,  txovfra  dc  TrXciorovr  fidprvpas  (Plutarch,  Perikles, 
c.  31). 

'  See  the  Dissertation  of  O.  MuUer  (De  Phidiae  Vit&,  c.  1/,  p.  35), 
who  lays  out  the  facts  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  given  them. 
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ments  so  greatly  impeaching  the  pecuniary  probity  of 
Pheidias,  that  the  latter  was  put  in  prison,  awaiting 
the  day  for  his  trial  before  the  dikastery.    The  gold 
employed  and  charged  for  in  the  statue,  however, 
was  all  capable  of  being  taken  off  and  weighed,  so 
as  to  verify  its  accuracy,  which  PeriklSs  dared  the 
accusers  to  do.     Besides  the  charge  of  embezzle- 
ment, there  were  other  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered Pheidias  unpopular.     It  had  been  discovered 
that,  in  the  reliefs  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
he  had  introduced  the  portraits  of  himself  and  Peri- 
klSs  in  conspicuous  positions.  It  seems  thatPheidias 
died  in  prison  before  the  day  of  trial ;  and  some 
even  said,  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Perikl^s,  in  order  that  the  suspicions  against 
the  latter,  who  was  the  real  object  of  attack,  might 
be  aggravated.     It  is  said  also  that  Drakontidds  pro- 
posed and  carried  a  decree  in  the  public  assembly, 
that  Perikl6s  should  be  called  on  to  give  an  account 
of  the  money  which  he  had  expended,  and  that  the 
dikasts,  before  whom  the  account  was  rendered, 
should  give  their  suffrage  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner from  the  altar.    This  latter  provision  was  modi- 
fied by  Agnon,  who,  while  proposing  that  the  dikasts 
should  be  1 500  in  number,  retained  the  vote  by 
pebbles  in  the  urn  according  to  ordinary  custom \ 
Probability       If  Pcrikl^s  was  cvcr  tried  on  such  a  charge,  there 
k^  wu '     c^^  ^^  ^o  doubt  that  he  was  honourably  acquitted : 
t^7d  rlV^    for  the  language  of  Thucydidfis  respecting  his  pe- 
pccttiation,    cuniary  probity  is  such  as  could  not  have  been 
that  he  was   employed  if  a  verdict  of  guilty    on   a  charge  of 
^iity  of  it.  peculation  had  been  publicly  pronounced.     But  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  be  ever  was  tried.     Indeed 

>  Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c.  13-32. 
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another  accusation  urged  by  his  enemies,  and  even 
by  Aristophanes  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  implies  that  no  trial  took  place :  for  it 
was  alleged  that  Periklds,  in  order  to  escape  this 
danger,  *'  blew  up  the  Peloponnesian  war,"  and 
involved  his  country  in  such  confusion  and  peril  as 
made  his  own  aid  and  guidance  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  her ;  especially,  that  he  passed  the  decree 
against  the  Megarians  by  which  the  war  was  really 
brought  on^  We  know  enough,  however,  to  be 
certain  that  such  a  supposition  is  altogether  inad- 
missible.    The  enemies  of  PeriklSs  were  far  too 

*  Aristophan.  Pac.  587-603 :  compare  Acharn.  512 ;  Epbonia,  ap. 
Diodor.  zii.  38-40;  and  the  Scholia  on  the  two  passages  of  Aristo- 
phan^ ;  Plutarch*  Periklls,  c.  32. 

Diodorus  (as  well  as  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  7)  relates  another  tale, 
that  AlkibiadSs  once  approached  Perikl^s  when  he  was  in  evident  low 
spirits  and  embanassment,  and  asked  him  the  reason :  Perikl^  told 
him  that  the  time  was  near  at  hand  for  rendering  his  accounts,  and 
that  he  was  considering  how  this  could  be  done :  upon  which  Alki- 
biad^ advised  him  to  consider  rather,  how  he  could  evade  doing  it. 
The  result  of  this  advice  was  that  PeriklSs  plunged  Athens  into  the 
Peloponnesian  war :  compare  Aristophan.  Nub.  855,  with  the  Scholia 
— and  Ephorus,  Fragm.  118,  119,  ed.  Marx,  with  the  notes  of  Marx. 

It  is  probable  enough  that  Ephorus  copied  the  story  which  scribes 
the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  accusations  against  Pheidias  and  Periklds, 
from  Aristophanes  or  other  comic  writers  of  the  time.  But  it  deserves 
remark  that  even  Aristophanes  is  ncvt  to  be  considered  as  certifying  it. 
For  if  we  consult  the  passage  above  referred  to  in  his  comedy  P<ur,  we 
shall  find  that,  first,  Hermis  tells  the  story  about  Pheidias,  PeriklSs, 
and  the  Peloponnesian  war;  upon  which  both  Trygseus,  and  the 
Chorus,  remark  that  they  never  heard  a  word  of  it  btfore :  that  it  is 
quite  new  to  them. 

Tryg.  TaOro  roLvvv,  fuk  rhv  'Air($XX«>,  *y^  *irtirv<rfja!iv  oid€v6s, 

Ovd*  Sirois  avTJ  {"ElpriVQ)  irpotn^KOi  ^tt^ias  TftcrfK&ff, 
Chorus.  Owd*  ?y<i»y€>  nkrfv  yt  wvL 

If  Aristophanes  had  stated  the  story  ever  so  plainly,  his  authority 
could  only  have  been  taken  as  proving  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  talk  of 
the  time :  but  the  lines  just  cited  make  him  as  much  a  contradicting  as 
an  afiirming  witness. 
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Requisition 
from  the 
Lacedaemo- 
niansi  for 
the  banish- 
ment of 
Perikldt— 
arrived 
when  Peri- 
klSs  was 
thus  press- 
ed by  his 
political 
enemies 
—rejected. 


eager,  and  too  expert  in  Athenian  political  warfare, 
to  have  let  him  escape  by  such  a  stratagem.  More- 
over, we  learn  from  the  assurance  of  Thucydidds 
that  the  war  depended  upon  far  deeper  causes — that 
the  Megarian  decree  was  in  no  way  the  real  cause  of 
it — that  it  was  not  Periklfis,  but  the  Peloponnesians, 
who  brought  it  on,  by  the  blow  struck  at  Potidaea. 
All  that  we  can  make  out,  amidst  these  uncerti- 
fied allegations,  is,  that  in  the  year  or  two  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Periklds 
was  hard-pressed  by  the  accusations  of  political 
enemies — perhaps  even  in  his  own  person,  but  cer- 
tainly in  the  persons  of  those  who  were  most  in  his 
confidence  and  affection  \  And  it  was  in  this  turn 
of  his  political  position,  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
sent  to  Athens  the  above-mentioned  requisition, 
that  the  ancient  Kylonian  sacrilege  might  be  at 
length  cleared  out ;  in  other  words,  that  Perikl^ 
and  his  family  might  be  banished.  Doubtless  his 
enemies,  as  well  as  the  partisans  of  Lacedaemon  at 
Athens,  would  strenuously  support  this  proposition. 
And  the  party  of  Lacedsemon  at  Athens  was  always 
strong,  even  during  the  middle  of  the  war  : — to  act 
as  proxenus  to  the  Lacedaemonians  was  accounted 
an  honour  even  by  the  greatest  Athenian  families*. 

^  It  would  appear  that  not  only  Aspasia  and  Anaxagoras,  but  also 
the  musician  and  philosopher  Damon,  the  personal  friend  and  instruct- 
or of  Perikl^s,  must  have  been  banished  at  a  time  when  PeriklSs  was 
old — ^perhaps  somewhere  n\^  about  this  time.  The  passage  in  Plato, 
AUdbiadSs,  i.  c.  30,  p.  118,  ^mroves  that  Dunon  was  in  Athens  and 
intimate  with  Perikl^  when  the  latter  was  of  considerable  age — koI 
vvv  tri  Tri\iKovTO£  i>y  Lojuovi  crvvarriv  avrov  tovtov  €V€Ka. 

Damon  is  said  to  have  been  ostracised — ^perhaps  he  was  tried  and 
condemned  to  banishment :  for  the  two  are  sometimes  confounded. 

«  SeeThucyd.  V.  43;  vi.  89. 
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On  this  occasion,  however,  the  manoeuvre  did  not 
succeed,  nor  did  the  Athenians  listen  to  the  requi- 
sition for  banishing  the  sacrilegious  Alkmsednids. 
On  the  contrary,  they  replied  that  the  Spartans  too  quuuion^*' 
had  an  account  of  sacrilege  to  clear  off;  for  they  AthenUM'* 
had  .violated  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  at  Cape  J°^^^p"?* 
Taenarus,  in  dragging  from  it  some  helot  suppliants  ation  or 
to  be  put  to  death — and  the  sanctuary  of  AthSnS  '""  ***' 
Chalkioekus  at  Sparta,  in  blocking  up  and  starving 
to  death  the  guilty  regent  Pausanias.    To  require 
that  Laconia  might  be  cleared  of  these  two  acts  of 
sacrilege — was  the  only  answer  which  the  Athe- 
nians made  to  the  demand  sent  for  the  banishment 
of  PeriklSs*.      Probably  the  actual  effect  of  that 
demand  was,  to  strengthen  him  in  the  public  esteem^: 
very  different  from  the  effect  of  the  same  manoeuvre 
when    practised    before    by    Kleomends    against 
KleisthenSs. 

Other  Spartan  envoys  shortly  afterwards  arrived  qJ^JiJ^J 
with  fresh  demands.     The  Athenians  were  now  re-  »«n^  '"^m 

Sparta  to 

quired — I.  To  withdraw  their  troops  from  Potidaea.  Athens— to 
2.  To  replace  jEgina  in  its  autonomy.  3.  To  repeal  uict™ps 
the  decree  of  exclusion  against  the  Megarians.  da^to*'' 

It  was  upon  the  latter  that  the  greatest  stress  was  |^'.*„jf,^ 
laid  :  an  intimation  being  held  out  that  war  might  —to  '«- 

._-.-_  ",  -         ~-^  admit  the 

be  avoided  if  such  repeal  were  granted.  We  see  Meganam 
plainly  from  this  proceeding  that  the  Lacedsemo-  harbour!"" 
nians  acted  in  concert  with  the  anti-PeriklSan 
leaders  at  Athens.  To  Sparta  and  her  confederacy 
the  decree  against  the  Megarians  was  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  rescue  of  the  Corinthian  troops 
now  blocked  up  in  Potidaea.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  party  opposed  to  Periklfis  would  have 

»  Thucyd.  i.  128,  135,  139.  '  Plutarch,  Perikl.  c.  33. 
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much  better  chance  of  getting  a  vote  of  the  assem- 
bly against  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Megarians : 
and  this  advantage,  if  gained,  would  serve  to  en- 
feeble his  influence  generally.  No  concession  was 
obtained  however  on  either  of  the  three  points : 
even  in  respect  to  Megara,  the  decree  of  exclusion 
was  vindicated  and  upheld  against  all  the  force  of 
opposition.  At  length  the  Lacedaemonians — who 
had  already  resolved  upon  war  and  had  sent  these 
envoys  in  mere  compliance  with  the  exigences  of 
ordinary  practice,  not  with  any  idea  of  bringing 
about  an  accommodation — sent  a  third  batch  of 
envoys  with  a  proposition  which  at  least  had  the 
merit  of  disclosing  their  real  purpose  without  dis- 
guise. Rhamphias  and  two  other  Spartans  an- 
nounced to  the  Athenians  the  simple  injunction : 
'*The  Lacedaemonians  wish  the  peace  to  stand; 
and  it  may  stand,  if  you  will  leave  the  Greeks  auto- 
nomous.'* Upon  this  demand,  so  very  different 
from  the  preceding,  the  Athenians  resolved  to  hold 
a  fresh  assembly  on  the  subject  of  war  or  peace, 
to  open  the  whole  question  anew  for  discussion, 
and  to  determine  once  for  all  on  a  peremptory 
answer^ 

The  last  demands  presented  on  the  part  of  Sparta, 
which  went  to  nothing  less  than  the  entire  extinc- 
tion of  the  Athenian  empire— combined  with  the 
character,  alike  wavering  and  insincere,  of  the  de- 
mands previously  made,  and  with  the  knowledge 

*  Tbucyd.  i.  139.  It  rather  appears,  firom  the  words  of  Thucydid£s» 
that  these  various  demands  of  the  Lacedemonians  were  made  by  one 
embassy,  joined  by  new  members  arriving  with  fresh  instructions,  but 
remaining  during  a  month  or  six  weeks  between  January  and  March 
431  B.C.  installed  in  the  house  of  the  proxenus  of  Sparta  at  Athens : 
compare  Xenophon,  Hellenic,  v.  A,  22. 
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that  the  Spartan  confederacy  had  pronounced  per-  Pii»i  «nd 

emptorily  in  favour  of  war — seemed  likely  to  pro-  JcquisUioa 

duce  unanimity  at  Athens,  and  to  bring  together  l-pabu!;* 

this  important  assembly  under  the  universal  con-  JSd"l^'^ 

viction  that  war  was  inevitable.     Such  however  was  ^^^^^^ 

not  the  fact.     The  reluctance  to  go  to  war  was  object  of 

war  and 

sincere  amidst  the  large  majority  of  the  assembly ;  peace. 
while  among  a  considerable  portion  of  them  it  was 
so  preponderant,  that  they  even  now  reverted  to 
the  opening  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  before  Great  dif- 
held  out  about  the  anti-Megarian  decree,  as  if  that  opuSo^in 
were  the  chief  cause  of  war.     There  was  much  dif-  Jembiy— 
ference  of  opinion  among  the  speakers,  several  of  [""g^^**"/ 
whom  insisted  upon  the  repeal  of  this  decree,  treat-  Perikia*. 
ing  it  as  a  matter  far  too  insignificant  to  go  to  war 
about,  and  denouncing  the  obstinacy  of  Periklds 
for  refusing  to  concede  such  a  trifle  \     Against  this 
opinion  Periklds  entered  his  protest,  in  an  harangue 
decisive  and  encouraging,  which  Dionysius  of  Ha* 
iikarnassns  ranks  among  the  best  speeches  in  Thu- 
cydidds.     The  latter  historian  may  probably  himself 
have  heard  the  original  speech. 

'*I  continue,  Athenians,  to  adhere  to  the  same  Perikids 
conviction,  that  we  must  not  yield  to  the  Pelopon-  ur^"S?c'^ 
nesians — though  I  know  that  men  are  in  one  mood,  no^^lUcfd, 
when  they  sanction  the  resolution  to  go  to  war,  and 
in  another,  when   actually  in   the  contest — their 
judgements  then  depending  upon  the  turn  of  events. 
I  have  only  to  repeat  now  what  I  have  said  on 
former  occasions — and  I  adjure  you  who  follow  my 
views  to  adhere  to  what  we  jointly  resolve,  though 
the  result  should  be  partially  unfavourable ;  or  else 
not  to  take  credit  for  wisdom  in  the  event  of  sue- 

»  Thucyd.  i.  139;  Plutarch,  PerikWs,  c.  31. 
VOL.  VI.  L 
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ce88\  For  it  is  very  possible  that  the  contingen-* 
ces  of  events  may  depart  more  from  all  reasonable 
track  than  the  counsels  of  man :  such  are  the  un- 
expected turns  which  we  familiarly  impute  to  For- 
tune. The  Lacedaemonians  have  before  now  mani- 
fested their  hostile  aims  against  us,  but  on  this  last 
occasion  more  than  ever.  While  the  truce  pre- 
scribes that  we  are  to  give  and  receive  amicable 
satisfaction  for  our  differences,  and  each  to  retain 
what  we  possess — they  not  only  have  not  asked 
for  such  satisfaction,  but  repudiate  it  when  ten- 
dered.  They  choose  to  settle  complaints  by  war 
and  not  by  discussion :  they  have  got  beyond  the 
tone  of  complaint,  and  are  here  already  with  that  of 
command.  For  they  enjoin  us  to  withdraw  from 
Potidsea,  to  leave  iSgina  free,  and  to  rescind  the 
decree  against  the  Megarians :  nay,  these  last  envoys 
are  even  come  to  proclaim  to  us,  that  we  must  leave 
all  the  Greeks  free.  Now  let  none  of  you  believe, 
that  we  shall  be  going  to  war  about  a  trifle,  if  we 
refuse  to  rescind  the  Megarian  decree — which  they 
chiefly  put  forward,  as  if  its  repeal  would  avert  the 
war.  Let  noue  of  you  take  blame  to  yourselves  as 
if  we  had  gone  to  war  about  a  small  matter.  For 
this  small  matter  contains  in  itself  the  whole  test 
and  trial  of  your  mettle :  if  ye  yield  it,  ye  will  pre- 

*  Thucyd.  i.  140.  M€\(Erai  ykp  ras  (yiK^phs  t»v  irpayftartap  ov;( 
^trov  dfiad^s  x^P^^''"^  9  "^^^  ^^^  diavolas  tioO  dvOpinrov*  lii&ntp  KOi  ri)y 
rvxji}v  6ca  hv  irapa  \6yov  (ypSBi  tl»6afi(v  alriao-Bau  I  could  have  wished 
in  the  translation  to  preserve  the  play  upon  the  words  dfxaBas  xaprjaai 
which  Thucydidds  introduces  into  this  sentence^  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  agreeable  to  his  taste.  ^AfiaBm  when  referred  to  (yp^^opas  is  used 
in  a  passive  sense  by  no  means  common — "  in  a  manner  which  cannot 
be  learned,  departing  from  all  reasonable  calculation."  *Afxa6£s  when 
referred  to  duxmias  bears  its  usual  meaning^^*' ignorant,  deficient  in 
learning  or  in  reason." 
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Bently  have  some  other  greater  exaction  put  upon 
you,  like  men  who  have  already  truckled  on  one 
point  from  fear :  whereas  if  ye  hold  out  stoutly,  ye 
will  make  it  clear  to  them  that  they  must  deal  with 
you  more  upon  a  footing  of  equality  \'' 

Periklds  then  examined  the  relative  strength  of  hu  review 

rni        Ti   1  ofthecom- 

parties  and  the  chances  of  war.     The  Feloponne-  parative 
sians  were  a  self-working  population,  with  few  slaves,  p^babie 
and  without  wealth,  either  private  or  public:  they  Ju^^m""^^ 
had  no  means  of  carrying  on  distant  or  long-con-  °^/*^^'  *" 
tinned  war.  They  were  ready  to  expose  their  persons, 
but  not  at  all  ready  to  contribute  from  their  very 
narrow  means^.    In  a  border-war,  or  a  single  land- 
battle,  they  were  invincible,  but    for  systematic 
warfare  against   a  power  like  Athens,   they   had 
neither  competent  headship,  nor  habits  of  concert 
and  punctuality,  nor  money  to  profit  by  opportuni- 
ties,  always   rare   and   accidental,   for  successful 
attack.     They  might  perhaps  establish  a  fortified 
post  in  Attica,  but  it  would  do  little  serious  mis- 
chief; while  at  sea,  their  inferiority  and  helplessness 
would  be  complete,  and  the  irresistible  Athenian 
navy  would  take  care  to  keep  it  so.     Nor  would 
they  be  able  to  reckon  on  tempting  away  the  able 
foreign  seamen  from  Athenian  ships  by  means  of 
funds  borrowed    from  Olympia  or  Delphi®.      For 

>  Thucyd.  i.  140. 

^  Thucyd.  i.  141.  avrovpyai  r<  yap  tl<ri  Utkomm^irun,  Ka\  oihrw  Idi^ 
c/Ct€  iv  jcoivf  XfnuMxrd  cWiv  airoh'  hrtira  xpovimv  noK4ft»v  Koi  duxtrwrit^p 
^fipoA,  dta  t6  fipax^^s  avrol  tir*  oXX^Xovf  im6  vt»iag  im^ptw. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  143.  ctrt  Ka\  Kivriaavrts  tS>v  'OXv/iTruxo-ty  fj  AcX<^tff 
Xprifidr&v  fiiaBc^  fs^iCovi  nfip^vro  ^fiS>p  viroXa/9riy  robs  $tvovs  tAp  vav- 
rmp,  fiTi  Spr»p  /mV  ^ixop  tbfrnnaKwp,  «<rfiaprwp  ovtAp  re  Kal  tAp  fUToiicnp, 
btufbp  &P  ffp'  PVP  dc  rddff  r«  mdpx^tf  ical,  &irtp  Kp6rurroPf  Kv^pprfras  7x^ 

1,2 
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beRides  that  the  mariners  of  the  dependent  islands 
would  find  themselves  losers  even  hy  accepting  a 
higher  pay,  with  the  certainty  of  Athenian  ven- 
geance afterwards — Athens  herself  would  suffice  to 
man  her  fleet  in  case  of  need,  with  her  own  citizens 
and  metics  :  she  had  within  her  own  walls  steers- 
men and  mariners  better,  as  well  as  more  numerous, 
than  all  Greece  besides.  There  was  but  one  side 
on  which  Athens  was  vulnerable :  Attica  unfortu* 
nately  was  not  an  island — ^it  was  exposed  to  invasion 
and  ravage.  To  this  the  Athenians  must  submit, 
without  committing  the  imprudence  of  engaging  a 
land  battle  to  avert  it.  They  had  abundant  lands 
out  of  Attica,  insular  as  well  as  continental,  to  sup- 
ply their  wants,  while  they  could  in  their  turn,  by 
means  of  their  navy,  ravage  the  Peloponnesian  ter- 
ritories, whose  inhabitants  had  no  subsidiary  lands 
to  recur  to*. 

'*  Mourn  not  for  the  loss  of  land  and  houses 
(continued  the  orator).  Reserve  your  mourning 
for  men:  houses  and  land  acquire  not  men,  but 
men  acquire  them*.  Nay,  if  I  thought  I  could  pre- 
vail upon  you,  I  would  exhort  you  to  march  out 
and  ravage  them  yourselves,  and  thus  show  to  the 
Peloponnesians  that  for  them  at  least  ye  will  not 

fitv  TTokirat  Koi  Trjv  SKkrfv  v/rrfpfalav  trXtiovs  Koi  dfifiinms  fj  ndau  rj  Sk\ij 
'EXkds. 

This  is  in  reply  to  those  hopes  which  we  know  to  have  been  conceived 
by  the  Peloponnesian  leaders,  and  upon  which  the  Corinthian  speaker 
in  the  Peloponnesian  congress  had  dwelt  (i.  121).  Doubtless  Perikl^ 
would  be  informed  of  the  tenor  of  all  these  public  demonstrations  at 
Sparta. 

»  Thucyd.  i.  141,  142,  143. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  143.  r^v  re  ok6<f>vpaiu  /a^  olicwv  Koi  yrjf  notfiaBai,  dXX^ 
T»v  ir^iMTunr  ov  yiip  rade  tovs  &i^pag,  dXX'  oi  Spbpes  ravra  lerayrcu. 
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truckle.  And  I  could  exhibit  many  farther  grounds 
for  confidently  aDticipating  success,  if  ye  will  only 
be  willing  not  to  aim  at  increased  dominion  when 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  war,  and  not  to  take  upon 
yourselves  new  self-imposed  risks ;  for  I  have  ever 
been  more  afraid  of  our  own  blunders  than  of  the 
plans  of  our  enemy  ^  But  these  are  matters  for 
future  discussion,  when  we  come  to  actual  opera- 
tions :  for  the  present,  let  us  dismiss  these  envoys 
with  the  answer : — ^That  we  will  permit  the  Mega- 
rians  to  use  our  markets  and  harbours,  if  the  Lace- 
daemonians on  their  side  will  discontinue  their 
(xenSlasy  or)  summary  expulsions  of  ourselves  and 
our  allies  from  their  own  territory — for  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  truce  to  prevent  either  one  or  the  other  : 
That  we  will  leave  the  Grecian  cities  autonomous, 
if  we  had  them  as  autonomous  at  the  time  when 
the  truce  was  made, — and  as  soon  as  the  Lacedae- 
monians shall  grant  to  their  allied  cities  autonomy 
such  as  each  of  them  shall  freely  choose,  not  such  as 
is  convenient  to  Sparta :  That  while  we  are  ready  to 
give  satisfaction  according  to  the  truce,  we  will  not 
begin  war,  but  will  repel  those  who  do  begin  it. 
Such  is  the  reply  at  once  just  and  suitable  to  the 
dignity  of  this  city.  We  ought  to  make  up  our 
minds  that  war  is  inevitable :  the  more  cheerfully 
we  accept  it,  the  less  vehement  shall  we  find  our 
enemies  in  their  attack :  and  where  the  danger  is 
greatest,  there  also  is  the  final  honour  greatest, 
both  for  a  state  and  for  a  private  citizen.    Assuredly 

'  Thucyd.  i.  144.  n-oXXa  de  koi  SKXa  l^o)  ts  (kmda  rov  rrtpUataBai, 
ffv  €6^rjT€  dpxrjv  re  fi^  iniKTaaBai  &fAa  TroXc/xoOvrcr,  Koi  Kivdvvovs  avdai^ 
ptrovs  firf  7rpoaTi$€(r6ai'  fiaWop  yap  ir«l>6prffuu  tcls  ohciias  ijfiSv  Afuip^ 
rias  fj  Tos  t»v  ivcarriMv  biavoias. 


bly  adopts 
the  recom- 
mendation 
of  Perikies 
•—firm  and 
determined 
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our  fathers,  when  they  bore  up  against  the  Persians 
— having  no  such  means  as  we  possess  to  start  from, 
and  even  compelled  to  abandon  all  that  they  did 
possess — both  repelled  the  invader  and  brought  mat- 
ters forward  to  our  actual  pitch,  more  by  advised 
operation  than  by  good  fortune,  and  by  a  daring 
courage  greater  than  their  real  power.     We  ought 
not  to  fall  short  of  them :  we  must  keep  off  our 
enemies  in  every  way,  and   leave  an  unimpaired 
power  to  our  successors  ^" 
The  assem-       Thcsc  animating  encouragements  of  Periklds  car- 
ried with  them  the  majority  of  the  assembly,  so  that 
answer  was  made  to  the  envoys,  such  as  he  recom* 
mended,  on  each  of  the  particular  points  in  debate, 
reply  sent    It  was  aunouuced  to  them,  moreover,  on  the  gene- 
ral question  of  peace  or  war,  that  the  Athenians 
were  prepared  to  discuss  all  the  grounds  of  com- 
plaint against  them,  pursuant  to  the  truce,  by  equal 
and  amicable  arbitration — but  that  they  would  do 
nothing  under  authoritative  demand^.     With  this 
answer  the  envoys  returned  to  Sparta,  and  an  end 
was  put  to  negotiation. 
Views  of         It  seems  evident,  from  the  account  of  ThucydidAs, 
respe^ing^  that  the  Athenian  public  was  not  brought  to  this 
founds,      resolution  without  much  reluctance,  and  great  fear 
wd°rol      ^^  *^®  consequences,  especially  destruction  of  pro- 
ject«ofthe   perty  in  Attica ;  and  that  a  considerable  minority 

two  parties  ,  i-air-i  i  i 

now  about    took  oppositiou  ou  the  Meganan  decree — the  ground 
to^r."     skilfully  laid  by  Sparta  for  breaking  the  unanimity 

»  Thucyd.  i.  143,  144. 

^  Tbucyd.  U  145.  xai  rots  Aafccdm/toi^iW  atrtKplvavro  rtj  f Kctvov  yp^fiff, 
Kaff  fKaard  tc  o>£  c^pao'c,  kqI  t6  (yinrav  ovdev  /ceXevd/Mvoc  iroiriafiv,  dixg 
de  Kara  ras  (vvOfiKas  croi^i  (hat  dioXvco-^at  frcpl  rSv  eyKXi^ftdrcoj/  ini 
ttrr)  Koi  Sfioia. 
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of  her  enemy,  and  strengthening  the  party  opposed 
to  PeriklSs.  But  we  may  also  decidedly  infer  from 
the  same  historian — especially  from  the  proceedings 
of  Corinth  and  Sparta  as  he  sets  them  forth — that 
Athens  could  not  have  avoided  the  war  without 
such  an  abnegation  both  of  dignity  and  power  as 
no  nation  under  any  government  will  ever  submit 
to,  and  as  would  even  have  left  her  without  decent 
security  for  her  individual  rights.  To  accept  the 
war  tendered  to  her  was  a  matter  not  merely  of 
prudence  but  of  necessity :  the  tone  of  exaction 
assumed  by  the  Spartan  envoys  would  have  ren* 
dered  concession  a  mere  evidence  of  weakness  and 
fear.  As  the  account  of  ThucydidSs  bears  out  the 
judgement  of  PeriklSs  on  this  important  point  ^,  so 
it  also  shows  us  that  Athens  was  not  less  in  the 
right  upon  the  received  principles  of  international 
dealing.  It  was  not  Athens,  (as  the  Spartans^  them- 
selves afterwards  came  to  feel,)  but  her  enemies, 
who  broke  the  provisions  of  the  truce,  by  encou- 
raging the  revolt  of  Potidaea,  and  by  promising  in- 
vasion of  Attica :  it  was  not  Athens,  but  her  ene- 
mies, who  after  thus  breaking  the  truce,  made  a 

*  In  spite  of  the  contrary  view  taken  by  Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c.  31 : 
and  in  his  comxMurison  of  Perikl.  and  Fab.  Max.  c.  3. 

'  Thucyd.  iy.  21.  Oi  fUv  oZv  AaK9baifi6vioi  roa-avra  dirop,  vofjLi{oPT€s 
TXfvs  *A$i]vaiovs  is  t^  nplv  XP^'^V  airovdSv  eTriOvfielv,  <r<f>^v  Be  ivavriov- 
fj^vmv  K<S!iKv€ir$ai,  bibofxivris  bi  ttprivrjt  d(riA€vms  hi^tfrBai  re  kcli  rov9  Mipas 
diFob^treiv, 

See  also  an  important  passage  (vii.  18)  about  the  feelings  of  the  Spar- 
tans. The  Spartans  thought,  says  Thucydid^s,  iv  r^  irporcpo>  noXefu^ 
(the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war)  at^mpov  rh  irapovofirjfta  fiaX" 
Xop  y€V€a'6aiy  qti  re  ts  TSXaratav  IjXOov  Bi;/3a40i  cV  airovdais,  Koi  tlprifjJ- 
vov  €v  rats  irp&r^pov  ^vvBrjKais  oirka  fiff  (vt<l>€p€ip  fjv  dUas  BiKmai  6id6vai, 
airroi  ov^  virriKovov  is  dUas  jrpoKaKovfiivctv  rmv  *AOvfvaii»p'  Ka\  bih  tovto 
fuoror  dvarvxfiv  re  iv6fuC^Vf  &C. 
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string  of  exorbitant  demands,  in  order  to  get  up  as 
good  a  case  as  possible  for  war^  The  case  made 
out  by  Periklfis,  justifying  the  war  on  grounds  both 
of  right  and  prudence,  is  in  all  its  main  points  borne 
out  by  the  impartial  voice  of  Thucydid6s.  And 
though  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  ambition  of 
Athens  had  been  great,  and  the  increase  of  her 
power  marvellous,  during  the  thirty-five  years  be- 
tween the  repulse  of  Xerxes  and  the  Thirty  years' 
truce — it  is  not  less  true  that  by  that  truce  she  lost 
very  largely,  and  that  she  acquired  nothing  to  com- 
pensate such  loss  during  the  fourteen  years  between 
the  truce  and  the  Korkyraean  alliance.  The  policy 
of  Periklfis  had  not  been  one  of  foreign  aggrandise- 
ment, or  of  increasing  vexation  and  encroachment 
towards  other  Grecian  powers.  Even  the  Korky- 
raean alliance  was  noway  courted  by  him,  and  w^as  in 
truth  accepted  with  paramount  regard  to  the  obli- 
gations  of  the  existing  truce ;  while  the  circum- 
stances, out  of  which  that  alliance  grew,  testify  a 
more  forward  ambition  on  the  part  of  Corinth  than 
on  that  of  Athens,  to  appropriate  to  herself  the  Kor- 
kyraean naval  force.  It  is  common  to  ascribe  the 
Peloponnesian  war  to  the  ambition  of  Athens,  but 
this  is  a  partial  view  of  the  case.  The  aggressive 
sentiment,  partly  fear,  partly  hatred,  was  on  the  side 
of  the  Peloponnesians,  who  were  not  ignorant  that 
Athens  desired  the  continuance  of  peace,  but  were 
resolved  not  to  let  her  stand  as  she  was  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Thirty  years'  truce.  It  was  their  purpose 
to  attack  her  and  break  down  her  empire,  as  danger- 
ous, wrongful,  and  anti-Hellenic.    The  war  was  thus 

'  Thucyd.  i.  126.  onas  (T(t>iirip  Sri  fuyitrrtj  irp6<f>a<rii  ciiy  tov  noXtfAHv, 
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partly  a  contest  of  principle,  involving  the  popular 
proclamation  of  the  right  of  every  Grecian  state  to 
autonomy,  against  Athens :  partly  a  contest  of 
power,  wherein  Spartan  and  Corinthian  ambition 
was  not  less  conspicuous,  and  far  more  aggressive 
in  the  beginning,  than  Athenian. 

Conformably  to  what  is  here  said,  the  first  blow  ^^'!^^ 
of  the  war  was  struck,  not  by  Athens,  but  against  ^"^^^J' 
her.     After  the  decisive  answer  given  to  the  Spar-  — fim  wow 
tan  envoys,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  previous  by  Atheu, 
proceedings,  and  the  preparations  actually  going  encJei,**' 
on,  among    the    Peloponnesian    confederacy — the 
truce  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  still  in  force,  though 
there  was  no  formal  proclamation  of  rupture.     A 
few   weeks    passed    in  restricted    and    mistrustful 
intercourse^ ;  though   individuals  who  passed  the 
borders  did  not  yet  think  it  necessary  to  take  a 
herald  with  them,  as  in  time  of  actual  war.     Had 
the  excess  of  ambition  been  on  the  side  of  Athens 
compared  with  her  enemies,  this  was  the  time  for 
her  to  strike  the   first  blow,  carrying  with  it  of 
course   great  probability   of  success,  before  their 
preparations   were  completed.     But  she  remained 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  truce,  while  the  dis- 
astrous series  of  mutual  aggressions,   destined  to 
tear  in  pieces  the  entrails  of  Hellas,  was  opened 
by  her  enemy  and  her  neighbour. 

The  little  town  of  Plataea,  still  hallowed  bv  the  Opcntioia- 

*  tion  of  the 

memorable  victory  over  the  Persians  as  well  as  by  truce  by 
the  tutelary  consecration  received  from  Pausanias,  baL— Sey 
was   the  scene  of  this   unforeseen   enterprise.     It  niSI^in 

the  night. 
'  Thucyd.  i.  146.  iirtpiiyvvvTo  d'  oiuas  iv  avracr  «ai  itap    oKkiikovs 
iff>oiro»Vy  aKfjpvKTcas  fitVi  unmdTrms  d*  oC'  <nropb^v  yhp  (pyxyais  ra  yiy-^ 
¥6fjMpa  ffv,  Koi  jrp6<fKun£  rov  irdktfitly. 
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Stood  in  Boeotia,  immediately  north  of  Kithaer6D ; 
with  the  borders  of  Attica  on  one  side,  and  the 
Theban  territory  (from  which  it  was  separated  by 
the  river  Asdpus)  on  the  other :  the  distance  be-* 
tween  Plataea  and  Thebes  being  about  seventy 
stadia,  or  eight  miles.  Though  BcBOtian  by  de- 
scent, the  Plataeans  were  completely  separated 
from  the  Boeotian  league,  and  in  hearty  alliance 
(as  well  as  qualified  communion  of  civil  rights) 
with  the  Athenians,  who  had  protected  them 
against  tbe  bitter  enmity  of  Thebes,  for  a  period 
of  now  nearly  three  generations.  But  in  spite  of 
this  long  prescription,  the  Thebans,  as  chiefs  of  the 
Boeotian  league,  still  felt  themselves  wronged  by 
the  separation  of  Plataea.  An  oligarchical  faction 
of  wealthy  Plataeans  espoused  their  cause  \  with 
a  view  of  subverting  the  democratical  govern- 
ment of  tbe  town — of  destroying  its  leaders,  their 
political  rivals — and  of  establishing  an  oligarchy 
with  themselves  as  the  chiefs.  NaukleidSs,  and 
others  of  this  faction,  entered  into  a  secret  con- 
spiracy with  Eurymachus  and  the  oligarchy  of 
Thebes.  To  both  it  appeared  a  tempting  prize,  since 
war  was  close  at  hand,  to  take  advantage  of  this 
ambiguous  interval,  before  watches  had  been  placed 
and  the  precautions  of  a  state  of  war  commenced. 
They  resolved  to  surprise  the  town  of  Platsea  in 
the  night,  during  a  period  of  religious  festival, 
in  order  that  the  population  might  be  most  com- 
pletely off  their  guard^.     Accordingly  on  a  rainy 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  2.  /SovXo/icvoi  Ibias  €V€Ka  dvvafi€a>f  ivfipas  rt  r&v  iroXt- 
T^y  Tov£  a^itriv  imtPavriovg  dia<^^ecpai,  col  n^v  ir^iv  rolr  6i;/3aiOi( 
frpocnroc^orai :  alio  iii.  65.  Mp^t  ol  irp^rot  ical  xpVP^f^^  o^al  ytyci,  &o. 

8  Thucyd.  iii.  66. 
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night  towards  the  close  of  March  431  b.c.^  a  body  Jj^^*** 
of  rather  more  than  300  Theban  hoplites,  com- 
manded by  two  of  the  Boeotarchs,  Pythangelus  and 
DiemporuSi  and  including  Eurymachus  in  the  ranks, 
presented  themselves  at  the  gate  of  Platsea  during 
the  first  sleep  of  the  citizens.  Naukleidds  and  his 
partisans  opened  the  gate  and  conducted  them  to 
the  agora,  which  they  reached  and  occupied  in  mili- 
tary order  without  the  least  resistance.  The  best 
part  of  the  Theban  military  force  was  intended  to 
arrive  at  Plataea  by  break  of  day,  in  order  to  sup- 
port them*. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  2.  dfxa  ^pi  dpxofitw^^weemn  to  indicate  a  period 
rather  before  than  after  the  first  of  April :  we  may  consider  the  bisec- 
tion of  the  Thucydidean  year  into  Beixis  and  x^^t*^^  ^  marked  by  the 
equinoxes.  His  summer  and  winter  are  each  a  half  of  the  year  (Thucyd. 
T.  20),  though  Poppo  erroneously  treats  the  Thucydidean  winter  as 
only  four  months  (Poppo,  Proleg.  i.  c.  v.  p.  72,  and  ad  Thucyd.  ii.  2 : 
see  F.  W.  Ulhrich,  Beitri^  zur  Erklarung  des  ThukydidSs,  p.  32,  Ham- 
burg, 1846). 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  2-5.   ^cficpot   dc   ts   rijv  dyopav  ra  oirXa tau 

dimirtv  6  xfipv^,  etris  ^ovKertu  kot^,  rh  narpui  t£p  nayrmv  Boion^v  (yfjL' 
p^xi^lv,  riOta-dai  nap*  avroirs  ra  6ir\a, 

Dr.  Arnold  has  a  note  upon  this  passage,  explaining  rid^irBm  or  ^cV- 
Bai  ra  6ir\a  to  mean,  "  piling  the  arms,"  or  getting  rid  of  their  spears 
find  shields  by  piling  them  all  in  one  or  more  heaps.  He  says — **  The 
Thebaus,  therefore,  as  usual  on  a  halt,  proceeded  to  pile  their  arms, 
and  by  inviting  the  Platseans  to  come  and  pile  theirs  with  them,  they 
meant  that  they  should  come  in  arms  from  their  several  houses  to  join 
them,  and  thus  naturally  pile  their  spears  and  shields  with  those  of 
their  friends,  to  be  taken  up  together  with  theirs,  whenever  there  should 
be  occasion  either  to  march  or  to  fight."  The  same  explanation  of  the 
phrase  had  before  been  given  by  Wesseling  and  Xiarcher,  ad  Herodot. 
ix.  52;  though  Bahr  on  the  passage  is  more  satisfactory. 

Both  Poppo  and  GoUer  also  sanction  Dr.  Arnold's  explanation :  yet 
I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  unsuitable  to  the  passage  before  us,  as  well 
as  to  several  other  passages  in  which  riBftrBai  rci  Strka  occurs :  there  may 
be  other  passages  in  which  it  will  suit,  but  as  a  general  explanation  it  ap- 
pears to  me  inadmissible.  In  most  cases  the  words  mean  "  armoH  oon- 
sistere" — to  ground  arms — ^to  maintain  rank,  resting  the  spear  and  shield 
(see  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  12)  upon  the  ground.  In  the  incident  now 
before  us,  the  Theban  hoplites  enter  Platsa,  a  strange  town,  with  the 
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Naukleidds  and  his  friends,  following  the  instincts 
of  political  antipathy,  were  eager  to  conduct  the 
Thebans  to  the  houses  of  their  opponents  the  demo- 
cratical  leaders,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  be 
seized  or  despatched.  But  to  this  the  Thebans 
would  not  consent.  Believing  themselves  now  mas- 
ters of  the  town,  and  certain  of  a  large  reinforce- 
ment at  daylight,  they  thought  they  could  overawe 
the  citizens  into  an  apparently  willing  acquiescence 
in  their  terms,  without  any  actual  violence.  They 
wished  moreover  rather  to  soften  and  justify,  than 
to  aggravate  the  gross  public  wrong  already  com- 
mitted. Accordingly  their  herald  was  directed  to 
invite  by  public  proclamation  all  Plataeans  who 
were  willing  to  return  to  their  ancient  sympathies 
of  race  and  to  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  that  they 
should  come  forth  and  take  station  as  brethren  in 

population  decidedly  hostile  and  likely  to  be  provoked  more  than  ever  by 
this  surprise ;  add  to  which,  that  it  is  pitch  dark  and  a  rainy  night.  Is  it 
likely  that  the  first  thing  which  they  do  will  be  to  pile  their  arms  ?  The 
darkness  alone  would  render  it  a  slow  and  uncertain  operation  to  re- 
sume the  arms  :  so  that  when  the  Platseans  attacked  them,  as  they  did 
quite  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and  while  it  was  yet  dark,  the  The- 
bans would  have  been  (upon  Dr.  Arnold's  supposition)  altogether  de-' 
fenceless  and  unarmed  (see  ii.  3.  irpoa-ipakov  re  €v6vs  (o{  JtKarcujjsi) 
KOi  ii  x^^P^  fi^vav  #car  A  raxoi) — which  cei-tainly  they  were  not.  Dr. 
Arnold's  explanation  may  suit  the  case  of  the  soldier  in  camp,  but 
certainly  not  that  of  the  soldier  in  presence  of  an  enemy,  or  under  cir- 
cumstances of  danger :  the  difference  of  the  two  will  be  found  illus- 
trated in  Xenophon,  Hellenic,  ii.  4,  5,  6. 

Nor  do  the  passages  referred  to  by  Dr.  Arnold  himself  bear  out  his 
interpretation  of  the  phrase  riBcaOai  ra  SirXa,  That  interpretation  is 
moreover  not  conveniently  applicable  either  to  Thucyd.  vii.  3,  or  viii.  25 
— decidedly  inapplicable  to  iv.  68  {0rja6fi€vov  ra  oirXa),  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  night  attack  on  Megara,  very  analogous  to  this  upon  Plateea 
— and  not  less  decidedly  inapplicable  to  two  passages  of  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  i.  5,  14 ;  iv.  3,  7- 

Schneider,  in  the  Lexicon  appended  to  his  addition  of  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  has  a  long  but  not  very  distinct  article  upon  riOtcBat  ra 
SirXa, 
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the  armed  ranks  of  the  Thebans.  And  the  Pla- 
taeans,  suddenly  roused  from  sleep  by  the  astound- 
ing news  that  their  great  enemy  was  master  of  the 
town,  supposed  amidst  the  darkness  that  the  num« 
her  of  assailants  was  far  greater  than  the  reality  :  so 
that  in  spite  of  their  strong  attachment  to  Athens, 
they  thought  their  case  hopeless,  and  began  to  open 
negotiations.  But  finding  out  soon,  in  spite  of  the 
darkness,  as  the  discussion  proceeded,  that  the  real 
numbers  of  the  Thebans  were  not  greater  than 
could  be  dealt  with — they  speedily  took  courage 
and  determined  to  attack  them ;  establishing  com* 
munication  with  each  other  by  breaking  through 
the  walls  of  their  private  houses,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  detected  in  moving  about  in  the  streets 
or  ways*— and  forming  barricades  with  waggons 
across  such  of  these  ways  as  were  suitable. 

A  little  before  daybreak,  when  their  preparations 
were  fully  completed,  they  sallied  forth  from  their 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  3.  cd($«cc»  odv  €Trix€iprfT€a  tJvai,  kolI  ^vvcXiyovro  diopvc" 
aovrtf  rovs  koivovs  toIxovs  irap  aKKrjKovs,  Ihrtas  fiff  dia  r&v  6d»p  <f>av€po\ 
ixruf  l6vT€g,  Afia^as  dc  dv€V  r»v  vtroCvywv  cs  t€1£  Sdoifg  KaOiaraa'av,  Iv 
aifTi  rtixpvs  jj,  koI  roXXa  f^prvov,  &c. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  illustrate  this  by  a  short  extract  from  the 
letter  of  M.  Mairast,  mayor  of  Paris,  to  the  National  Assembly,  written 
during  the  formidable  insurrection  of  June  25,  1848,  in  that  city,  and 
describing  the  proceedings  of  the  insurgents :  "  Dans  la  plupart  des 
rues  longues,  ^troites,  et  couvertes  de  barricades  qui  vont  de  I'Hotel 
de  Yille  k  la  Rue  St.  Antoine,  la  garde  nationale  mobile,  et  la  troupe 
de  ligne,  ont  d^  faire  le  si^ge  de  chaque  maison ;  et  ce  qui  rendait 
Toeuvre  plus  p^rilleuse,  c'est  que  les  insurg^s  avaient  ^tabli,  de  chaque 
maison  k  chaque  inaison,  des  communications  int^rieures  qui  reliaient 
les  maisons  entre  elles,  en  sorte  qu'ila  pouvaient  se  rendre,  comme  par 
ime  all^  couverte,  d'un  point  ^oign^  jusqu'au  centre  d'une  suite  de 
barricades  qui  les  prot^geaient."  (Lettre  publi^e  dans  le  Journal,  le 
National,  June  26,  1848.) 

A  similar  establishment  of  internal  communication  between  adjoining 
houses  in  the  street,  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  features  of  the 
lieroic  defence  of  Saragossa  against  the  French,  in  the  peninsular  war. 
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bouses  to  the  attack,  and  immediately  came  to  close 
quarters  with  the  Thebans.  The  latter,  still  fancy- 
ing themselves  masters  of  the  town  and  relying 
upon  a  satisfactory  close  to  the  discussions  when 
daylight  should  arrive,  now  found  themselves  sur- 
prised in  their  turn,  and  under  great  disadvantages. 
Having  been  out  all  night  under  a  heavy  rain — 
they  were  enclosed  in  a  town  which  they  did  not 
know,  with  narrow,  crooked,  and  muddy  ways, 
such  as  they  would  have  had  difficulty  in  tracking 
out  even  by  daylight.  Nevertheless,  on  finding 
themselves  suddenly  assailed  they  got  as  well  as 
they  could  into  close  order,  and  repelled  the  Pla* 
taeans  two  or  three  times.  The  attack  was  repeated 
with  loud  shouts,  while  the  women  also  screamed, 
howled,  and  threw  tiles  from  the  flat-roofed  houses, 
until  at  length  the  Thebans  became  dismayed  and 
broken.  But  flight  was  not  less  difficult  than 
resistance ;  for  they  could  not  find  their  way  out 
of  the  city,  and  even  the  gate  by  which  they  entered, 
the  only  one  open,  had  been  closed  by  a  Plataean 
citizen  who  thrust  into  it  the  point  of  a  javelin  in 
place  of  the  peg  whereby  the  bar  was  commonly 
held  fast.  Dispersed  about  the  city  and  pursued 
by  men  who  knew  every  inch  of  the  ground,  some 
ran  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  jumped  down  on  the 
outside,  most  of  them  perishing  in  the  attempt — a 
few  others  escaped  through  an  unguarded  gate,  by 
cutting  through  the  bar  with  a  hatchet  which  a 
woman  gave  to  them — while  the  greater  number 
ran  into  the  open  doors  of  a  large  barn  or  building 
in  conjunction  with  the  wall,  mistaking  these  doors 
for  an  approach  to  the  town-gate.  They  were  here 
blocked  up  without  a  chance  of  escape,  and  the 
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Flataeans  at  first  thought  of  setting  fire  to  the 
building.  But  at  length  a  convention  was  con- 
cluded, whereby  they,  as  well  as  the  other  Thebans 
in  the  city,  agreed  to  surrender  at  discretion ^ 

Had  the  reinforcements  from  Thebes  arrived  at  Largeforce 

inteDded  to 

the  expected  hour,  this  disaster  would  have  been  ^"\re  from 
averted.     But  the  heavy  rain  and  dark  night  re-  support  the 
tarded  their  whole  march,  while  the  river  As6pu8  ^^the 
was  so  much  swollen  as  to  be  with  difiSculty  ford-  J!le™i»dli. 
able :    so   that  before  they   reached  the  gates  of  JlJJ^^J**** 
Platsea,  their  comrades  within  were  either  slain  or  the  tweii. 
captured.     Which   fate   had   befallen    them,   the  AsdpuA— 
Thebans  without  could  not  tell :  but  they  imme-  mencT™' 
diately  resolved  to  seize  what  they  could  find,  per-  J^lH^Si^ 
sons  as  well  as  property,  in  the  Plataean  territorv  p***«"»   ^ 

*       *         •'  '  •     persons  and 

(no  precautions  bavins  been  taken  as  yet  to  suard  property 

.  ,  .,         r  ,1  .  ...         ,       without  the 

agamst  the  penis  of  war  by  keeping  withm  the  waiis. 
walls),  in  order  that  they  might  have  something 
to  exchange  for  such  Thebans  as  were  prisoners. 
Before  this  step  could  be  executed,  however,  a 
herald  came  forth  from  the  town  to  remonstrate 
with  them  upon  their  unholy  proceeding  in  having 
so  flagrantly  violated  the  truce,  and  especially  to 
warn  them  not  to  do  any  wrong  without  the  walls. 
If  they  retired  without  inflicting  farther  mischief, 
their  prisoners  within  should  be  given  up  to  them ; 
if  otherwise,  these  prisoners  would  be  slain  imme- 
diately. A  convention  having  been  concluded  and 
sworn  to  on  this  basis,  the  Thebans  retired  without 
any  active  measures. 

Such  at  least  was  the  Theban  account  of  what 
preceded  their  retirement.     But  the  Platasans  gave 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  3,  4. 
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a  different  statement ;  denying  that  they  had  made 

any  categorical  promise  or  sworn  any  oath — and 

affirming  that  they  had  engaged  for  nothing  except 

to  suspend  any  decisive  step  with  regard  to  the 

prisoners,  until  discussion  had  been  entered  into  to 

see  if  a  satisfactory  agreement  could  be  concluded. 

Parley  be-        As  Thucydid6s  records  both  of  these  statements, 

piateins*     without  intimating  to  which  of  the  two  he  himself 

TifebM       g^ve  the  preference,  we  may  presume  that  both  of 

ou'thlthe^'    ^^^^^  found  credence  with  respectable  persons.  The 

latter eva-    Thcban  story  is  undoubtedly  the  most  probable; 

cuate  the  ''  , 

territory—  but  the  Platseans  appear  to  have  violated  the  un- 
prisouenln  dcrstauding,  even  upon  their  own  construction  of 
ria*^**"  it.  For  no  sooner  had  the  Thebans  retired,  than 
they  (the  Platseans)  hastily  brought  in  their  citizens 
and  the  best  of  their  moveable  property  within  the 
walls,  and  then  slew  all  their  prisoners  forthwith, 
without  even  entering  into  the  formalities  of  nego- 
tiation. The  prisoners  thus  put  to  death,  among 
whom  was  Eurymachus  himself,  were  180  in  num- 
ber \ 

On  the  first  entrance  of  the  Theban  assailants  at 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  5,  6 ;  Herodot.  vii.  233.  Demosthen^  (oont.  Neaeram^ 
c.  25,  p.  1379)  agrees  with  Thucydid^s  in  the  statement  that  the  Pla- 
taeans  slew  their  prisoners.  From  whom  Diodorus  borrowed  his  inad- 
missible story,  that  the  Platseans  gave  up  their  prisoners  to  the  Thebans, 
I  cannot  tell  (Diodor.  xii.  41,  42). 

The  passage  in  this  Oration  against  Neeera  is  also  curious,  both  as  it 
agrees  with  Thucydid^s  on  many  points  and  as  it  differs  from  him  on 
several  others :  in  some  sentences,  even  the  words  agree  with  Thucy- 
did^s  (6  yap  *Aa-c^6s  rrorafibs  fuyas  ippvtit  kcll  diaPrjvai  ov  padiov  ^v, 
&c. :  compare  Thucyd.  ii.  2) ;  while  on  other  points  there  is  discrepancy. 
Demosthenis  (or  the  Pseudo-Demosthenes)  states  that  Archidamus  king 
of  Sparta  planned  the  surprise  of  Platsea — that  the  Platsans  only  dis- 
covered, when  morning  dawned,  the  small  real  number  of  the  Thebans 
in  the  town — that  the  larger  body  of  Thebans,  when  they  at  last  did 
arrive  near  Platsea  after  the  great  delay  in  their  march,  were  forced  to 
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night,  a  messenger  had  started  from  Plataea  to  carry  }^o*iJfpiat«a 
the  news  to  Athens  :  a  second  messenger  followed  ^°  ^**>«n« 
him  to  report  the  victory  and  capture  of  the  pri- 
soners, as  soon  as  it  had  been  achieved.  The  Athe- 
nians sent  back  a  herald  without  delay,  enjoining 
the  Plataeans  to  take  no  step  respecting  the  pri- 
soners until  consultation  should  be  had  with  Athens. 
Periklds  doubtless  feared  what  turned  out  to  be  the 
fact ;  for  the  prisoners  had  been  slain  before  his 
messenger  could  arrive.  Apart  from  the  terms  of 
the  convention,  and  looking  only  to  the  received 
practice  of  ancient  warfare,  their  destruction  could 
not  be  denounced  as  unusually  cruel,  though  the 
Thebans  afterwards,  when  fortune  was  in  their 
favour,  chose  to  designate  it  as  such\  But  impar-* 
tial  contemporaries  would  notice,  and  the  Athe- 
nians in  particular  would  deeply  lament,  the  glaring 
impolicy  of  the  act.  For  Thebes,  the  best  thing 
of  all  would  of  course  be  to  get  back  her  captured 
citizens  forthwith :  but  next  to  that,  the  least  evil 
would  be,  to  hear  that  they  had  been  put  to  death. 
In  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  and  Piataeans,  they 
would  have  been  the  means  of  obtaining  from  her 
much  more  valuable  sacrifices  than  their  lives, 
considered  as  a  portion  of  Theban  power,  were 
worth  :  so  strong  was  the  feeling  of  sympathy  for 
imprisoned  citizens,  several  of  theai  men  of  rank 
and  importance, — as  may  be   seen   by   the  past 

retire  by  the  numerous  force  arriving  from  Athens,  and  that  the  Platieans 
then  destroyed  their  prisoners  in  the  town.  Demosthen^  mentions 
nothing  about  any  convention  between  the  Platseans  and  the  Thebans 
without  the  town,  respecting  the  Theban  prisoners  within. 

On  every  point  on  which  the  narrative  of  Thucydidds  differs  from 
that  of  Demosthen^,  the  former  stands  out  as  the  most  coherent  and 
credible.  '  Thucyd.  iii.  66. 

VOL.  VI.  M 
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conduct  of  Athens  after  the  battle  of  Kor6neia, 

and  by  that  of  Sparta  (hereafter  to  be  recounted) 

after  the  taking  of  SphaktSria.     The  Platseans, 

obeying  the  simple  instinct  of  wrath  and  vengeance, 

threw  away  this  great  political  advantage,  which 

the  more  long-sighted  Perikl^s  would  gladly  have 

turned  to  account. 

Grecian  At  the  time  when  the  Athenians  sent  their  herald 

aireadypre-  to  Platsea,  they  also  issued  orders  for  seizing  all 

th?ww/°   Boeotians  who  might   be   found  in  Attica;  while 

r"to  Ac****   they  lost  no  time  in  sending  forces  to  provision 

^ifdTb        Plataea  and  placing  it  on  the  footing  of  a  garrison 

the  itriking  town,  removiug  to  Athens  the  old  men  and  sick, 

incident  at 

PiatKE.  with  the  women  and  children.  No  complaint  or 
discussion  respecting  the  recent  surprise,  was 
thought  of  by  either  party.  It  was  evident  to  both 
that  the  war  was  now  actually  begun — that  nothing 
was  to  be  thought  of  except  the  means  of  carrying 
it  on — and  that  there  could  be  no  farther  personal 
intercourse  except  under  the  protection  of  heralds  ^ 
The  incident  at  Plataea,  striking  in  all  its  points, 
wound  up  all  parties  to  the  full  pitch  of  warlike 
excitement.  A  spirit  of  resolution  and  enterprise 
was  abroad  everywhjere,  especially  among  those 
younger  citizens,  yet  unacquainted  with  the  actual 
bitterness  of  war,  whom  the  long  truce  but  just 
broken  had  raised  up.  And  the  contagion  of  high- 
strung  feeling  spread  from  the  leading  combatants 
into  every  corner  of  Greece,  manifesting  itself 
partly  in  multiplied  oracles,  prophecies,  and  re- 
ligious legends  adapted  to  the  moment^.     A  recent 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  1-6. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  7»  8.  If  re  SKkrf  *EXX^f  naca  fi.crc»pop  jf  v,  (yvtiowr&p 
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earthquake  at  Delos,  too,  as  well  as  various  other 
extraordinary  physical  phenomena,  were  construed 
as  prognostics  of  the  awful  struggle  impending-** 
a  period  fatally  marked  not  less  by  eclipses,  earth- 
quakes, drought,  famine,  and  pestilence,  than  by 
the  direct  calamities  of  war\ 

An  aggression  so  unwarrantable  as  the  assault  on  ^^^*^' 
Platsea  tended  doubtless  to  strengthen  the  unani*  ^^  <>?  **>« 

°  part  of 

mity  of  the  Athenian  assembly,  to  silence  the  op*  Athen*-- 
ponents  of  PeriklSs,  and  to  lend  additional  weight  lenrAun? 
to  those  frequent  exhortations*  whereby  the  great  llAkama" 
statesman  was  wont  to  sustain  the  courage  of  his  ^*^*'i^ 
countrymen.     Intelligence  was  sent  round  to  fore*  ^^^  »>y 
warn  and  hearten  up  the  numerous  allies  of  Athens,  aiuea— 
tributary  as  well  as  free.    The  latter,  with  the  ex-  tuw'^of  afe" 
ception  of  the  Thessalians,  Akarnanians,  and  Mes-  ^un^^^ 
senians  at  Naupaktus,  were  all  insular — Chians,  J^^'cniaii 
Lesbians,  Korkyreeans,  and  Zakinthians.     To  the  ^^^mw. 
island  of  Kephallenia,  the  Athenians  sent  envoys, 
but  it  was  not  actually  acquired  to  their  alliance 
until  a  few  months  afterwards®.     With  the  Akar- 
nanians,  too,  their  connection  had  only  been  com* 
menced  a  short  time  before,  seemingly  during  the 
preceding  summer,  arising  out  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  town  of  Argos  in  Amphilochia. 

That  town,  situated  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Ambrakian  Gulf,  was  originally  occupied  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  Amphilochi,  a  non-Hellenic  tribe,  whose 
lineage  apparently  was  something  intermediate  be- 
tween Akarnanians  and  Epirots.     Some  colonists 

>  Thucyd.  i.  23. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  13.    Surcp  jcal  np&rtpop,  &c.  TKtyc  ^i  Koi  SKKa,  olanep 
cldo^f  (,  IleptKkrfs  h  otMci^iv  tov  irfpucea-Bai  rf  ttoXc/x^' 
»  Thucyd.  ii.  7,  22,  30. 

m2 
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from  Ambrakia,  having  been  admitted  as  co-resi- 
dents with  the  Amphilochian  inhabitants  of  this 
town,  presently  expelled  them,  and  retained  the 
town  with  its  territory  exclusively  for  themselves. 
The  expelled-  inhabitants,  fraternising  with  their 
fellow  tribes  around  as  well  as  with  the  Akarnani- 
ans,  looked  out  for  the  means  of  restoration ;  and  in 
order  to  obtain  it,  invited  the  assistance  of  Athens. 
Accordingly  the  Athenians  sent  an  expedition  of 
thirty  triremes  under  Phormio,  who,  joining  the 
Amphilochians  and  Akarnanians,  attacked  and  car- 
ried Argos,  reduced  the  Ambrakiots  to  slavery,  and 
restored  the  town  to  the  Amphilochians  and  Akar- 
nanians. It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  alliance  of 
the  Akarnanians  with  Athens  was  first  concluded, 
and  that  their  personal  attachment  to  the  Athenian 
admiral  Phormio  commenced  \ 
strength  The  numcrous  subjects  of  Athens,  whose  contri- 

Bouroesof  butious  stood  embodied  in  the  annual  tribute,  were 
her  aUiJl^  distributed  all  over  and  around  the  iEgean,  indu- 
ed naval  ^^^S  ^^^  the  islands  north  of  Krete,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Melos  and  Thera*.  Moreover  the  elements 
of  force  collected  in  Athens  itself  were  fully  worthy 
of  the  metropolis  of  so  great  an  empire.  Perikl^s 
could  make  a  report  to  his  countrymen  of  300  tri- 
remes fit  for  active  service;  1200  horsemen  and 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  68.  The  time  at  which  this  expedition  of  Phormio  and 
the  capture  of  Argos  happened,  is  not  precisely  marked  by  ThucydidSs. 
But  his  words  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  before  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  as  Poppo  obserres.  Phormio  was  sent  to  ChalkidikS  about 
October  or  November  432  b.c.  (i.  64) :  and  the  expedition  against 
Argos  probably  occurred  between  that  event  and  the  naval  conflict  of 
Korkyneans  and  Athenians  against  Corinthians  with  their  allies,  Am- 
brakiots included — which  conflict  had  happened  in  the  preceding  spring. 

«  Thucvd.  ii.  9. 


treasure. 
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horse-bowmen  ;  1600  bowmen  ;  and  the  great  force 
of  all,  not  less  than  29,000  hoplites — mostly  citi- 
zens, but  in  part  also  metics.  The  chosen  portion 
of  these  hoplites,  both  as  to  age  and  as  to  equip- 
ment, were  13,000  in  number ;  while  the  remaining 
16,000,  including  the  elder  and  younger  citizens 
and  the  metics,  did  garrison  duty  on  the  walls  of 
Athens  and  Peiraeus — on  the  long  line  of  wall  which 
connected  Athens  both  with  Peiraeus  and  Phaldrum 
— and  in  the  various  fortified  posts  both  in  and  out 
of  Attica.  In  addition  to  these  large  military  and 
naval  forces,  the  city  possessed  in  the  acropolis  an 
accumulated  treasure  of  coined  silver  amounting  to 
not  less  than  6000  talents,  or  about  £1,400,000, 
derived  from  annual  laying  by  of  tribute  from  the 
allies  and  perhaps  of  other  revenues  besides.  The 
treasure  had  at  one  time  been  as  large  as  9700 
talents,  or  about  £2,230,000,  but  the  cost  of  the 
recent  religious  and  architectural  decorations  at 
Athens,  as  well  as  the  siege  of  Potidaea,  had  re- 
duced it  to  6000.  Moreover  the  acropolis  and  the 
temples  throughout  the  city  were  rich  in  votive  of- 
ferings, deposits,  sacred  plate,  and  silver  implements 
for  the  processions  and  festivals,  &c.,  to  an  amount 
estimated  at  more  than  500  talents,  while  the  great 
statue  of  the  goddess  recently  set  up  by  Pheidias 
in  the  Parthenon,  composed  of  ivory  and  gold,  in- 
cluded a  quantity  of  the  latter  metal  not  less  than 
40  talents  in  weight — equal  in  value  to  more  than 
400  talents  of  silver— and  all  of  it  so  arranged  that 
it  could  be  taken  off  from  the  statue  at  pleasure. 
In  alluding  to  these  sacred  valuables  among  the  re- 
sources of  the  state,  Periklfis  spoke  of  llicm  only  as 
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open  to  be  so  applied  in  case  of  need,  with  the 
firm  resolution  of  replacing  them  during  the  first 
season  of  prosperity,  just  as  the  Corinthians  had 
proposed  to  borrow  from  Delphi  and  Olympia. 
Besides  the  hoard  tbus  actually  in  hand,  there 
came  in  a  large  annual  revenue,  amounting  under 
the  single  head  of  tribute  from  the  subject  allies, 
to  600  talents,  equal  to  about  £138,000 ;  besides 
all  other  items  \  making  up  a  general  total  of  at 
least  1000  talents,  or  about  £230,000. 
Ample  To  this  formidable  catalogue  of  means  for  war, 

grounds  for  i  i     i         •  .  i 

tfaeconfi-  were  to  be  added  other  items  not  less  miportant, 
prened1>V  but  which  did  not  admit  of  being  weighed  and 
tiiTwIlitr  numbered ;  the  unrivalled  maritime  skill  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  seamen — the  democratical  sentiment, 
alike  fervent  and  unanimous,  of  the  general  mass 
of  citizens — and  the  superior  development  of  di- 
recting intelligence.  And  when  we  consider  that 
the  enemy  had  indeed  on  his  side  an  irresistible 
land-force,  but  scarcely  anything  else — few  ships, 
no  trained  seamen,  no  funds,  no  powers  of  combi- 
nation or  headship-^we  may  be  satisfied  that  there 
were  ample  materials  for  an  orator  like  Periklds  to 
draw  an  encouraging  picture  of  the  future.  He 
could  depict  Athens  as  holding  Peloponnesus  under 
siege  by  means  of  her  navy  and  a  chain  of  insular 
posts ^;  and  he  could  guarantee  success^  as  the 
sure  reward  of  persevering,  orderly,  and  well-con- 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  13 ;  Xenophon,  Anabas.  vii.  4. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  /•  &i  ^fial<at  ircpc^  rrjv  UtXoirSvtnia'ot^  Kormrok^ftti- 
crwTts,     ti.  90»  frcpcj  r^v  ntXotrovmftroP  iroXtopKovvrts, 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  65.  roaovrov  t^  IIcpiKXci  orepiVo'evo'c  T&r€  d<f}^  &y 
avros  irpoiyiHd,  Kai  Trdw  Av  pff^bias  irtpiy€V€a-B(u  T»tf  U€\oftovinjo'l<ov 
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sidered  exertion,  combined  with  firm  endurance 
under  a  period  of  temporary,  but  unavoidable  suf- 
fering ;  and  combined  too  with  another  condition 
hardly  less  difficult  for  Athenian  temper  to  comply 
with— abstinence  from  seductive  speculations  of 
distant  enterprise,  while  their  force  was  required  by 
the  necessities  of  war  near  home^  But  such  pro- 
spects were  founded  upon  a  long-sighted  calculation, 
looking  beyond  immediate  loss  and  therefore  ill- 
calculated  to  take  hold  of  the  mind  of  an  ordinary 
citizen — or  at  any  rate  likely  to  be  overwhelmed 
for  the  moment  by  the  pressure  of  actual  hardship. 
Moreover,  the  best  which  Periklds  could  promise  was 
a  successful  resistance — the  unimpaired  mainte- 
nance of  that  great  empire  to  which  Athens  had 
become  accustomed  ;  a  policy  purely  conservative, 
without  any  stimulus  from  the  hope  of  positive  ac- 
quisition— and  not  only  without  the  sympathy  of 
other  states,  but  with  feelings  of  simple  acquies- 
cence on  the  part  of  most  of  her  allies— of  strong 
hostility  everywhere  else. 

On  all  these  latter  points  the  position  of  the  Position 
Peloponnesian  alliance  was  far  more  encouraging,  of  s/a^i^^' 
So  powerful  a  body  of  confederates  had  never  been  hllfoMesu^ 
got  together — not  even  to  resist  Xerxes.    Not  only  fre^^*Sf^^ 
the  entire   strength  of  Peloponnesus  (except  Ar-  »»ope  and 
geians  and  Achceans,  both  of  whom  were  neutral  at  of  putting 
first,  though  the  Achaean  town  of  PellSnS  joined  even  Athens 
at  the  beginning,  and  all  the  rest  subsequently)  was  '^^^^^^^^' 
brought  together,  but  also  the  Megarians,  Boeotians, 
Phokians,  Opuntian    Lokrians,  Ambrakiots,  Leu- 

*  Thucyd.  i.  144.  ^v  eBeXijTe  dpxfiv  t€  firf  eVucr&r^ac  Sifia  iroXffiovvrts, 
.Koi  Kivdvvovs  avBaiptTovs  f^rf  irpo(rTiB€a'Bai, 
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kadians  and  Anaktorians.  Among  these,  Corinth, 
Megara,  Sikyon,  Pell6n6,  Elis,  Ambrakia,  and  Leu- 
kas  furnished  maritime  force,  while  the  Boeotians, 
Phokians,  and  Lokrians  supplied  cavalry.  Many 
of  these  cities  however  supplied  hoplites  besides ; 
but  the  remainder  of  the  confederates  furnished 
hoplites  only.  It  was  upon:  this  latter  force,  not 
omitting  the  powerful  Boeotian  cavalry,  that  the 
main  reliance  was  placed  ;  especially  for  the  first 
and  most  important  operation  of  the  war — the 
devastation  of  Attica.  Bound  together  by  the 
strongest  common  feeling  of  active  antipathy  to 
Athens,  the  whole  confederacy  was  full  of  hope  and 
confidence  for  this  immediate  forward  march — gra- 
tifying at  once  both  to  their  hatred  and  to  their 
love  of  plunder,  by  the  hand  of  destruction  laid 
upon  the  richest  country  in  Greece — and  present- 
ing a  chance  even  of  terminating  fhe  war  at  once, 
if  the  pride  of  the  Athenians  should  be  so  into- 
lerably stung  as  to  provoke  them  to  come  out  and 
fight.  Certainty  of  immediate  success,  at  the  first 
outset — a  common  purpose  to  be  accomplished  and 
a  common  enemy  to  be  put  down,  with  favourable 
sympathies  throughout  Greece — all  these  circum- 
stances filled  the  Peloponnesians  with  sanguine 
hopes  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  And  the  general 
persuasion  was,  that  Athens,  even  if  not  reduced  to 
submission  by  the  first  invasion,  could  not  possibly 
hold  out  more  than  two  or  three  summers  against 
the  repetition  of  this  destructive  process  ^  Strongly 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  28.  o<rov  kot  dp^as  rov  TroXe/xov,  ol  fiiv  iviavrhv^  ol 
di  dvo,  ol  dc  Tpimv  y€  irwv,  oxfdeis  irXtim  p^popov,  tvSfii^ov  TTcpio/- 
crccy  avTovs  (the  Athenians),  el  ol  U.€\onovvrja'ioi  cV/SaXotcp  €s 
rffv  x^P^^'  compare  V.  14. 
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did  this  confidence  contrast  witii  the  proud  and 
resolute  submission  to  necessity,  not  without  de- 
sponding anticipations  of  the  result,  which  reigned 
among  the  auditors  of  Pe^ikI6s^ 

But  though  the  Peloponnesians  entertained  con-  g^^f 
fident  belief  of  carrying  their  point  by  simple  land-  get  up  & 
campaign,  they  did  not  neglect  auxiliary  prepara- 
tions for  naval  and  prolonged  war.  The  Lace- 
daemonians resolved  to  make  up  the  naval  force 
already  existing  among  themselves  and  their  allies 
to  an  aggregate  of  500  triremes ;  chiefly  by  the  aid 
of  the  friendly  Dorian  cities  on  the  Italian  and  Si- 
cilian coast.  Upon  each  of  them  a  specific  contri- 
bution was  imposed,  together  with  a  given  contin- 
gent ;  orders  being  transmitted  to  them  to  make 
such  preparations  silently  without  any  immediate 
declaration  of  hostility  against  Athens,  and  even 
without  refusing  for  the  present  to  admit  any  sin- 
gle Athenian  ship  into  their  harbours'.  Besides 
this,  the  Lacedaemonians  laid  their  schemes  for 
sending  envoys  to  the  Persian  king  and  to  other 
barbaric  powers — a  remarkable  evidence  of  me- 
lancholy revolution  in  Grecian  affairs,  when  that 
potentate,  whom  the  common  arm  of  Greece  had 
so  hardly  repulsed  a  few  years  before,  was  now  in- 
voked to  bring  the  Phoenician  fleet  again  into  the 
JSgean  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  Athens. 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  11.  Bia  t6  irapa  yvafitfv  avr&p,  Trpbs  A  c^o/Scto-^c 
t6  irp&TOV,  nepiyfytvrja-Sai,  KaTa<f>povff(ravT€s  rfbt)  Koi  Ttjs  2ucf\ias     • 
€<pUa-3€,    It  is  Nikias,  who^  in  dissuacUng  the  expedition  against  Syra- 
cuse, reminds  the  Athenians  of  their  past  despondency  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war. 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  7*  Diodorus  says  that  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  allies 
were  required  to  furnish  200  triremes  (xii.  41).  Nothing  of  the  kind 
seems  to  have  been  actually  furnished. 
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Muaterof  The  lnvasion  of  Attica  however  without  delay 
bined  Peio-  wa6  the  primary  object  to  be  accomplished ;  and 
forceTt^the  ^^^  that  the  Lacedaemonians  issued  circular  orders 
corilSth/^  immediately  after  the  attempted  surprise  of  Pla- 
under  Arw    {gg^.  Though  the  votc  of  the  allies  was  requisite  to 

chidamui,  ^  * 

to  iovade  sauctiou  any  war,  yet  when  that  vote  had  once  been 
passed,  the  Lacedaemonians  took  upon  themselves 
to  direct  all  the  measures  of  execution.  Two4hirds 
of  the  hoplites  of  each  confederate  city — apparently 
two-thirds  of  a  certain  assumed  rating  for  which 
the  city  was  held  liable  in  the  books  of  the  confe- 
deracy, so  that  the  Bceotians  and  others  who  fur- 
nished cavalry,  were  not  constrained  to  send  two- 
thirds  of  their  entire  force  of  hoplites — were  sum- 
moned  to  be  present  on  a  certain  day  at  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth,  with  provisions  and  equipment  for  an 
expedition  of  some  length ^  On  the  day  named, 
the  entire  force  was  found  duly  assembled.  The 
Spartan  king  Archidamus,  on  taking  the  command, 
addressed  to  the  commanders  and  principal  officers 
from  each  city  a  discourse  of  solemn  warning  as 
well  as  encouragement.  His  remarks  were  directed 
chiefly  to  abate  the  tone  of  sanguine  over-confidence 
which  reigned  in  the  army.  After  adverting  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  occasion,  the  mighty  impulse 
agitating  all  Greece,  and  the  general  good  wishes 
which  accompanied  them  against  an  enemy  so  much 
hated — ^he  admonished  them  not  to  let  their  great 
superiority  of  numbers  and  bravery  seduce  them 
into  a  spirit  of  rash  disorder.  *' We  are  about  to 
attack  (he  said)  an  enemy  admirably  equipped  in 
every  way,  so  that  we  may  be  very  certain  that  they 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  10-12. 
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will  come  out  and  fight*,  even  if  they  be  not  now 
actually  on  the  march  to  meet  us  at  the  border,  at 
least  when  they  see  us  in  their  territory  ravaging 
and  destroying  their  property.  Ail  men  exposed 
to  any  unusual  indignity  become  incensed,  and  act 
more  under  passion  than  under  calculation,  when 
it  is  actually  brought  under  their  eyes  :  much  more 
will  the  Athenians  do  so,  accustomed  as  they  are  to 
empire,  and  to  ravage  the  territory  of  others  rather 
than  to  see  their  own  so  treated." 

Immediately  on  the  army  being  assembled,  Ar-  ^l^''^^ 
chidamiis   sent  MelSsippus   as   envoy   to   Athens  A'^.^T" 
to  announce  the  coming  invasion,  being  still  in  mjued 
hopes  that  the  Athenians  would  yield.     But  a  re-  bein^^ai- 
solution  had  been  already  adopted,  at  the  instance  entelfthe 
of  Periklfis,  to  receive  neither  herald   nor  envoy  **^^"* 
from  the  Lacedaemonians  when  once  their  army  was 
on  its  march:  so  that  MelSsippus  was  sent  back 
without  even  being  permitted  to  enter   the  city. 
He  was  ordered  to  quit  the  territory  before  sunset, 
with  guides  to  accompany  him  and  prevent  him 
from  addressing  a  word  to  any  one.     On  parting 
from  his  guides  at  the  border,  Mel^sippus  exclaimed*, 
with  a  solemnity  but  too  accurately  justified  by 
the  event — "  This  day  will  be  the  beginning  of 
many  calamities  to  the  Greeks." 

Archidamus,  as  soon  as  the  reception  of  his  last 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  11.  &<tt€  xs*h  *«'  nam)  ikrriCfw  but  fidxqs  Uvcu  avrovfj 
ci  fiTi  Koi  yvv  &pfArfVTcu,  cV  f  ovrra  wdpta-fify,  dXX*  orov  «p  rg  y^  opSxnv 
^/Mf  dffovirrds  re  Koi  raKtivtav  KpOfipovras. 

These  reports  of  speeches  are  of  great  value  as  preserving  a  record  of 
ihe  feelings  and  expectations  of  actors,  apart  from  the  result  of  events. 
What  Archidamus  so  confidently  anticipated  did  not  come  to  pass. 

2  Thucyd.  ii.  12. 
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envoy  was  made  known  to  him,  continued  his 
march  from  the  isthmus  into  Attica — which  ter- 
ritory he  entered  by  the  road  of  CEno6,  the  frontier 
Athenian  fortress  of  Attica  towards  Bceotia.  His 
march  was  slow,  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  a  regular  attack  on  the  fort  of  CEnoS,  which 
had  been  put  into  so  good  a  state  of  defence,  that 
after  all  the  various  modes  of  assault,  in  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  not  skilful,  had  been  tried 
in  vain* — and  after  a  delay  of  several  days  before  the 
place, — he  was  compelled  to  renounce  the  attempt. 
The  want  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  Spar- 
tan king — his  multiplied  delays,  first  at  the  isthmus, 
next  in  the  march,  and  lastly  before  CEnoS — ^were 
all  offensive  to  the  fiery  impatience  of  the  army, 
who  were  loud  in  their  murmurs  against  him.  He 
acted  upon  the  calculation  already  laid  down  in  his 
discourse  at  Sparta* — that  the  highly  cultivated 
soil  of  Attica  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  hostage 
for  the  pacific  dispositions  of  the  Athenians,  who 
would  be  more  likely  to  yield  when  devastation, 
though  not  yet  inflicted,  was  nevertheless  impend- 
ing and  ut  their  doors.  In  this  point  of  view,  a 
little  delay  at  the  border  was  no  disadvantage ;  and 
perhaps  the  partisans  of  peace  at  Athens  may  have 
encouraged  him  to  hope  that  it  would  enable  them 
to  prevail. 


'  Thucyd.  ii.  18.  iraarav  Ibecw  irtipda-avres  oifK  fbvvavro  eXeiy.  The 
situation  of  (EnoS  is  not  exactly  agreed  upon  by  topographical  in- 
quirers :  it  was  near  Eleutherae,  and  on  one  of  the  roads  from  Attica 
into  Boeotia  (Harpokration,  v.  Oivoi] ;  Herodot.  v.  74).  Archidamus 
marched  probably  from  the  Isthmus  over  Geraneia,  and  fell  into  this 
road  in  order  to  receive  the  junction  of  the  Boeotian  contingent  after  it 
had  crossed  Kithaeron.  '  Thucyd.  i.  82;  ii.  18. 
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Nor  can  we  doubt  that  it  was  a  moment  full  of 
difficulty  to  PeriklSs  at  Athens.  He  had  to  proclaim 
to  all  the  proprietors  in  Attica  the  painful  truth,  that 
they  must  prepare  to  see  their  lands  and  houses 
overrun  and  ruined ;  and  that  their  persons,  families, 
and  moveable  property  must  be  brought  in  for  safety 
either  to  Athens,  or  to  one  of  the  forts  in  the  terri- 
tory— or  carried  across  to  one  of  the  neighbouring 
islands.  It  would  indeed  make  a  favourable  im* 
pression  when  he  told  them  that  Archidamus  was 
his  own  family  friend,  yet  only  within  such  limits  as 
consisted  with  duty  to  the  city :  in  case  therefore 
the  invaders,  while  ravaging  Attica,  should  receive 
instruction  to  spare  his  own  lands,  he  would  forth* 
with  make  them  over  to  the  state  as  public  property. 
Such  a  case  was  likely  enough  to  arise,  if  not  from 
the  personal  feeling  of  Archidamus,  at  least  from 
the  deliberate  manoeuvre  of  the  Spartans,  who  would 
seek  thus  to  set  the  Athenian  public  against  Perikl^s, 
as  they  had  tried  to  do  before  by  demanding  the 
banishment  of  the  sacrilegious  Alkmsednid  raceV 
But  though  this  declaration  from  PeriklSs  would 
doubtless  provoke  a  hearty  cheer ;  yet  the  lesson 
which  he  had  to  inculcate — not  simply  for  admission 
as  prudent  policy,  but  for  actual  practice — was  one 
revolting  alike  to  theimmediate  interest,  the  dignity, 
and  the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen.      To  see 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  13:  compare  Tacitus,  Histor.  ▼.  23.  "Cerealis,  insu- 
lam  Batavomm  hostiliter  populatus,  agros  Civilis,  notd  arte  ducum, 
intactos  sinebat."    Also  Livy,  ii.  39. 

Justin  affinns  that  the  Lacedaemonian  invaders  actually  did  leave 
the  lands  of  Perikl^s  iminjured,  and  that  he  made  them  over  to  the 
people  (iii.  7)*  Thucydid^s  does  not  say  whether  the  case  really  oc- 
curred :  see  also  Polyienus,  i.  36, 
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their  laads  all  ravaged,  without  raising  an  arm  to 
defend  them — to  carry  away  their  wives  and  families, 
and  to  desert  and  dismantle  their  country  residences, 
as  they  had  done  during  the  Persian  invasion — all 
in  the  conlSdence  of  compensation  in  other  ways  and 
of  remote  ultimate  success — were  recommendations 
which  probably  no  one  but  Perikl^s  could  have 
hoped  to  enforce.  They  were  moreover  the  more 
painful  to  execute,  inasmuch  as  the  Athenian  citi- 
zens  had  very  generally  retained  the  habits  of  re- 
siding permanently,  not  in  Athens,  but  in  the 
various  demes  of  Attica  ;  man^  of  which  still  pre* 
served  their  temples,  their  festivals,  their  local 
customs,  and  their  limited  municipal  autonomy, 
handed  down  from  the  day  when  they  had  once 
been  independent  of  Athens  \  It  was  but  recently 
that  the  farming,  the  comforts,  and  the  ornaments, 
thus  distributed  over  Attica,  had  been  restored  from 
the  ruin  of  the  Persian  invasion,  and  brought  to  a 
higher  pitch  of  improvement  than  ever.  Yet  the 
fruits  of  this  labour,  and  the  scenes  of  these  local 
affections,  were  now  to  be  again  deliberately  aban* 
doned  to  a  new  aggressor,  and  exchanged  for  the 
utmost  privation  and  discomfort.  Archidamus  might 
well  doubt  whether  the  Athenians  would  nerve  them* 
selves  up  to  the  pitch  of  resolution  necessary  for  this 
distressing  step,  when  it  came  to  the  actual  crisis ; 
and  whether  they  would  not  constrain  Periklfis 
against  his  will  to  make  propositions  for  peace.  Hia 
delay  on  the  border,  and  postponement  of  actual  de- 
vastation, gave  the  best  chance  for  such  propositions 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  16,  16. 
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to  be  made ;  though,  as  this  calculation  was  not 
realised,  the  army  raised  plausible  complaints  against 
him  for  having  allowed  the  Athenians  time  to  save 
so  much  of  their  property. 

From  all  parts  of  Attica  the  residents  flocked  ^^^^^^ 
within  the  spacious  walls  of  Athens,  which  now  population 
served  as  shelter  for  the  houseless,  like  Salamis  the  waiii  of 
forty- nine  years  before — entire  families  with  all  their  Hardships, 
moveable  property,  and  even  with  the  woodwork  of  and'^^g^^ew 
their  houses.     The  sheep  and  cattle  were  conveyed  ensured. 
to  £ubGea  and  the  other  adjoining  islands\   Though 
a  few  among  the  fugitives  obtained  dwellings  or  re- 
ception  from  friends,  the  greater  number  were  com- 
pelled to  encamp  in  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  city 
and  Peirseus,  or  in  and  around  the  numerous  tem- 
ples of  the  city — always  excepting  the  acropolis  and 
the  Eleusinion,  which  were  at  all  times   strictly 
closed  to  profane  occupants.     But  even  the  ground 
called  the  Pelasgikon  immediately  under  the  acropo- 
lis, which  by  an  ancient  and  ominous  tradition  was 
interdicted  to  human  abode^,  was  made  use  of  under 
the  present  necessity.  Many  too  placed  their  fami- 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  14. 

•  Thucyd.  ii.  17.  fai  f^  HeXaayiKov  KoKovfitvov  t6  \mh  rr^v  oKp&iroKiv^ 
h  Koi  tirdpardv  t€  ffv  fiff  olxftv  Kai  ri  Koi  HvOiKov  yjavrtlov  dKpoT€\€V' 
Tiov  Toi6vb€  di€K»\v€,  Xcyoj/  o>ff  T^  UcXaayiKov  dpyhv  aii€ivov,  ofjk^s 
vtr6  Trjs  irapaxpTJh^a  dvdyicr^s  €^<^KriBf). 

Thueydidls  then  proceeds  to  give  an  explanation  of  his  own  for  this 
ancient  prophecy,  intended  to  save  ita  credit,  as  well  as  to  show  that 
his  countr^Tneu  had  not,  as  some  persons  alleged,  violated  any  divine 
mandate  hy  admitting  residents  into  the  Pelasgikon.  When  the  oracle 
said, — "The  Pelasgikon  is  better  unoccupied" — these  words  were  not 
meant  to  interdict  the  occupation  of  the  spot,  but  to  foretel  that  it 
would  never  be  occupied  until  a  time  of  severe  calamity  arrived.  The 
necessity  of  occupying  it  grew  only  out  of  national  suffering.  Such  is 
the  explanation  suggested  by  ThucydidSs. 
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lies  ia  the  towers  and  recesses  of  the  city  walls\  or 
in  sheds,  cabins,  tents,  or  even  tubs,  disposed  along 
the  course  of  the  long  walls  to  Peiraeus.  In  spite  of 
so  serious  an  accumulation  of  losses  and  hardships, 
the  glorious  endurance  of  their  fathers  in  the  time 
of  Xerxes  was  faithfully  copied,  and  copied  too 
under  more  honourable  circumstances,  since  at 
that  time  there  had  been  no  option  possible ;  whereas 
the  march  of  Archidamus  might  perhaps  now  have 
been  arrested  by  submissions,  ruinous  indeed  to 
Athenian  dignity,  yet  not  inconsistent  with  the 
security  of  Athens,  divested  of  her  rank  and  power. 
Such  submissions,  if  suggested  as  they  probably  may 
have  been  by  the  party  opposed  to  Perikl^s,  found 
no  echo  among  the  suffering  population. 
March  of  After  having  spent  several  days  before  (Enod 
mi^intV  without  either  taking  the  fort  cr  receiving  any 
^^^  message  from  the  Athenians,  Archidamus  marched 
onward  to  Eleusis  and  the  Thriasian  plain — about 
the  middle  of  June,  eighty  days  after  the  surprise  of 
Plataea.  His  army  was  of  irresistible  force,  not  less 
than  60,000  hoplites,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Plutarch*,  or  of  1 00,000  according  to  others.  Con- 
sidering the  number  of  constituent  allies,  the  strong 
feeling  by  which  they  were  prompted,  and  the 
shortness  of  the  expedition  combined  with  the 
chance  of  plunder — even  the  largest  of  these  two 
numbers  is  not  incredibly  great,  if  we  take  it  to 
include  not  hoplites  only,  but  cavalry  and  light- 

^  Aristophanls,  Equites,  7B9.  oIkovvt  evrais  viBaKvaia-iKdvyvirapiotf 
Koi  wpyibiois.  The  philosopher  Diogen^,  in  taking  up  his  abode  in  a 
tub,  had  thus  examples  in  history  to  follow. 

*  Plutarch,  PerikWs,  c.  33. 
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armed  also.  But  since  Thucydidfis,  though  compara- 
tively full  in  his  account  of  this  march,  has  stated 
no  general  total,  we  may  presume  that  he  had  heard 
none  upon  which  he  could  rely. 

As  the  Athenians  had  made  no  movement  towards 
peace,  Archidamus  anticipated  that  they  would  come 
forth  to  meet  him  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Eleusis  and 
Thria,  which  was  the  first  portion  of  territory  that 
he  sat  down  to  ravage.  Yet  no  Athenian  force  ap- 
peared to  oppose  him,  except  a  detachment  of  ca- 
valry, who  were  repulsed  in  a  skirmish  near  the  small 
lakes  called  Rheiti.  Having  laid  waste  this  plain 
without  any  serious  opposition,  Archidamus  did  not 
think  fit  to  pursue  the  straight  road  which  from 
Thria  conducted  directly  to  Athens  across  the  ridge 
of  Mount  ^galeos,  but  turned  off  to  the  eastward, 
leaving  that  mountain  on  his  right-hand  until  he 
came  to  Krdpeia,  where  he  crossed  a  portion  of  the 
line  of  ^ealeos  over  to  Acharnae.     He  was  here  ArcWda- 

^  ,  ^  mus  ad- 

about  seven  miles  from  Athens,  on  a  declivity  sloping  vancet  to 
down  into  the  plain  which  stretches  westerly  and  wUhiT*'  . 
north-westerly  from  Athens,  and  visible  from  the  rfAthral!' 
city  walls.     Here  he  encamped,  keeping  his  army 
in  perfect  order  for  battle,  but  at  the  same  time  in- 
tending to  damage  and  ruin  the  place  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood .    Acharnae  was  the  largest  and  most  popu- 
lous of  all  the  demes  in  Attica,  furnishing  no  less 
than  3000  hoplites  to  the  national  line,  and  flourish- 
ing as  well  by  its  corn,  vines,  and  olives,  as  by  its 
peculiar  abundance  of  charcoal-burning  from  the 
forests  of  ilex  on  the  neighbouring  hills.     Moreover, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Aristophanfis,  the  Acharnian 
proprietors  were  not  merely  sturdy  *'  hearts  of  oak," 
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but  peculiarly  vehement  and  irritable  ^ .  It  illustrates 
the  condition  of  a  Grecian  territory  under  invasion » 
when  we  find  this  great  deme— which  could  not  have 
contained  less  than  12,000  free  inhabitants  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  with  at  least  an  equal  number 
of  slaves — completely  deserted.  Archidamus  cal- 
culated that  when  the  Athenians  actually  saw  his 
troops  so  close  to  their  city,  carrying  fire  and  sword 
over  their  wealthiest  canton,  their  indignation  would 
become  uncontrollable,  and  they  would  march  out 
forthwith  to  battle.  The  Acharnian  proprietors  espe- 
cially (he  thought)  would  be  foremost  in  inflaming 
this  temper  and  insisting  upon  protection  to  their 
own  properties — or  if  the  remaining  citizens  refused 
to  march  out  along  with  them,  they  would,  after 
having  been  thus  left  undefended  to  ruin,  become 
discontented  and  indiflferent  to  the  general  weal^. 
Intense  Though  his  Calculation  was  not  realised,  it  was 

clamour 

within  uie    nevertheless  founded  upon  most  rational  grounds. 

AAeiM—     What  Archidamus  anticipated  was  on  the  point  of 

to^Trth    happening,  and  nothing  prevented  it  except  the 

iDd  light,     personal  ascendency  of  PeriklSs,  strained  to  its  very 

utmost.     So  long  as  the  invading  army  was  engaged 

in  the  Thriasian  plain,  the  Athenians  had  some  faint 

hope  that  it  might  (like  Pleistoanax  fourteen  years 

before)  advance  no  farther. into  the  interior.     But 

when  it  came  to  Acharnte  within  sight  of  the  city 

walls — when  the  ravagers  were  actually  seen  de* 

^  See  the  Acharneis  of  Aristophands,  represented  in  the  sixth  year 
of  the  Peloponneiian  war,  t.  34,  180,  254,  &c. 
irp€<r^uTai  Ti¥§g 
*AxapPiKo\,  (FTtirToi  ycpoyrcf,  irpLvivoty 
dT€pdfiov€9,  MapaBmvofjMxai,  lot^cvdafu'cvoi,  &c; 
•  Tbucyd,  ii.  20. 
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stroying  buildings,  fruit-trees,  and  crops,  in  the 
plain  of  Athens,  a  sight  strange  to  every  Athenian 
eye  except  to  those  very  old  men  who  recollected  the 
Persian  invasion — the  exasperation  of  the  general 
body  of  citizens  rose  to  a  pitch  never  before  known. 
The  Acharnians  first  of  all — next  the  youthful 
citizens  generally — became  madly  clamorous  for 
arming  and  going  forth  to  fight.  Knowing  well 
their  own  great  strength,  but  less  correctly  informed 
of  the  superior  strength  of  the  enemy,  they  felt  con- 
fident that  victory  was  within  their  reach.  Groups 
of  citizens  were  everywhere  gathered  together \ 
angrily  debating  the  critical  question  of  the  moment; 
while  the  usual  concomitants  of  excited  feeling — 
oracles  and  prophecies  of  diverse  tenor,  many  of 
them  doubtless  promising  success  against  the  enemy 
at  Acharnse — were  eagerly  caught  up  and  circulated. 

In  this  inflamed  temper  of  the  Athenian  mind,  J^n^aJI^. 
Periklds  was  naturally  the  great  object  of  complaint  «"»«».and 
and  wrath.     He  was  denounced  as  the  cause  of  all  aicend. 
the  existing  sufifering.     He  was  reviled  as  a  coward  PerikiL,  in 
for  not  leading  out  the  citizens  to  fight,  in  his  capa*  ^^rrrom 
city  of  general.     The  rational  convictions  as  to  the  8oing  forth. 
necessity  of  the  war  and  the  only  practicable  means 
of  carrying  it  on,  which  his  repeated  speeches  had 
implanted,  seemed    to  be    altogether    forgotten^. 
This  burst  of  spontaneous  discontent  was  of  course 
fomented  by  the  numerous  political  enemies  of  Pe- 

'  Thttcyd.  ii.  21.  Korh  £i;<rro4r€i9  di  yiyif6fi*voi  ev  iroXX^  tlptdi  f<rap : 
eompwe  Euripidds*  Henkleid8B»  416;  and  Andromiichd>  1077* 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  21.  wayrl  rt  rp&ir^  ayi/pctfioro  rj  ir6kis  icol  t6v  nrpweXra 
^v  opyj  €ixo¥^  luu  hv  vofiffifta't  irp6T€po¥  iiUiunivro  ovdiy^  aXX*  €itdK^Co¥ 
Sti  orponTy^ff  ^v  ovk  circfoyoiy  ainSw  re  fii^Urw  MfuCow  navr&w  hy  thra' 
<rxoy, 

n2 
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rikl^s,  and  particularly  by  Kleon^  now  rising  into 
importance  as  an  opposition  speaker  ;  whose  talent 
for  invective  was  thus  first  exercised  under  the 
auspices  of  the  high  aristocratical  party,  as  well  as 
of  an  excited  public.  But  no  manifestations,  how- 
ever violent,  could  disturb  either  the  judgment  or 
the  firmness  of  Periklfis.  He  listened  unmoved  to 
all  the  declarations  made  against  him,  resolutely 
refusing  to  convene  any  public  assembly,  or  any 
meeting  invested  with  an  authorised  character, 
under  the  present  irritated  temper  of  the  citizens^. 
It  appears  that  he  as  general,  or  rather  the  Board 
of  ten  Generals  among  whom  he  was  one,  must 
have  been  invested  constitutionally  with  the  power 
not  only  of  calling  the  Ekklesia  when  they  thought 
fit,  but  also  of  preventing  it  from  meeting^,  and 
of  postponing  even  those  regular  meetings  which 
commonly  took  place  at  fixed  times,  four  times  in 
the  prytany.  No  assembly  accordingly  took  place, 
and  the  violent  exasperation  of  the  people  was  thus 
prevented  from  realising  itself  in  any  rash  public 
resolution.  That  PeriklSs  should  have  held  firm 
against  this  raging  force,  is  but  one  among  the  many 
honourable  points  in  his  political  character;  but 
it  is  far  less  wonderful  than  the  fact,  that  his 
refusal  to  call  the  Ekklesia  was  efficacious  to  pro- 
vent   the  Ekklesia  from  being  held.     The  entire 

>  Plutarch,  PerikWs,  c.  33.  «  Thucyd.  ii.  22. 

*  See  Schomann,  De  ComitiiB,  c.  iv.  p.  62.  The  Prytanes  (i.  e.  the 
Fifty  Senators  belonging  to  that  tribe  whose  torn  it  was  to  preside  at 
the  time),  as  well  as  the  StratSgi,  had  the  right  of  convoking  the  Ekkle- 
sia :  see  Thucyd.  iv.  118,  in  which  passage  however  they  are  represented 
as  convoking  it  in  conjunction  with  the  Strat^ :  probably  a  discretion 
on  the  point  came  gradually  to  be  understood  as  vested  in  the  latter. 
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body  of  Athenians  were  now  assembled  within  the 
walls,  and  if  he  refused  to  convoke  the  Ekklesia, 
they  might  easily  have  met  in  the  Pnyx  without 
him  ;  for  which  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  at 
such  a  juncture  to  provide  plausible  justification. 
The  inviolable  respect  which  the  Athenian  people 
manifested  on  this  occasion  for  the  forms  of  their 
democratical  constitution — assisted  doubtless  by 
their  long-established  esteem  for  PeriklSs,  yet  op- 
posed to  an  excitement  alike  intense  and  pervading, 
and  to  a  demand  apparently  reasonable,  in  so  far  as 
regarded  the  calling  of  an  assembly  for  discussion 
— is  one  of  the  most  memorable  incidents  in  their 
history. 

While  Periklfis  thus  decidedly  forbade  any  gene-  The  Atbe- 
ral  march  out  for  battle,  he  sought  to  provide  as  main  with- 
much  employment  as  possible  for  the  compressed  waiuTpar^ 
eagerness  of  the  citizens.     The  cavalry  were  sent  Sihw'' 
forth,  together  with  the  Thessalian  cavalry  their  al-  ^^J^^^ 
lies,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  excursions  of  *c*»on- 
the  enemy's  light  troops,  atid  protecting  the  lands 
near  the  city  from  plunder^     At  the  same  time  he 
fitted  out  a  powerful  expedition,  which  sailed  forth 
to  ravage  Peloponnesus,  even  while   the  invaders 
were  yet  in  Attica*.     Archidamus,  after  having  re- 
mained engaged  in  the  devastation  of  Acharnse  long 
enough  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  Athenians  would 
not  hazard  a  battle,  turned  away  from  Athens  in  a 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  22.  The  funeral  monument  of  these  slain  Thessalians 
was  among  those  seen  by  Pausanias  near  Athens,  on  the  side  of  the 
Academy  (Pausan.  i.  29,  5). 

3  Diodorus  (xii.  42)  would  have  us  believe,  that  the  expedition  sent 
out  by  PeriklSs,  ravaging  the  Peloponnesian  coast,  induced  the  Lace- 
deemonians  to  hurry  away  their  troops  out  of  Attica.  Thucydid^  gives 
no  countenance  to  this — nor  is  it  at  all  credible. 
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north-westerly  direction  towards  the  demes  between 
Mount  Bril^ssus  and  Mount  Parn^s,  on  the  road 
passing  through   Dekeleia.     The  army  continued 
ravaging  these  districts  until  their  provisions  were 
exhausted,  and  then  quitted  Attica  by  the  north* 
western  road  near  Ordpus,   which  brought  them 
into  BcBotia.     As  the  Oropians,  though  not  Athe- 
nians, were  yet  dependent  upon  Athens — the  district 
of  Grsea,  a  portion  of  their  territory,  was  laid  waste  ; 
after  which  the  army  dispersed  and  retired  back  to 
their  respective  homes^     It  would  seem  that  they 
quitted  Attica  towards  the  end  of  July,  having  re- 
mained in  the  country  between  thirty  and  forty  days. 
teeth^         Meanwhile  the  Athenian  expedition,  under  Kar- 
dMpatched   kiuus,  Prdtcas,  and  Sokratds,  joined  by  fifty  Kor- 
thfooMti     kyraean  ships  and  by  some  other  allies,  sailed  round 
Peloponnesus,  landing  in  various    parts  to  inflict 
damage,  and  among  other  places  at  Meth6n£  (Mo- 
B^Sd^   don)  on  the  south-western  peninsula  of  the  Lace- 
operaaoni    daemoniau  territory'.     The   place,    neither  strong 
nians  in      uor  well^garrisoued,  would  have  been  carried  with 
K^m-'  little  difficulty,  had  not  Brasidas  the  son  of  Tellis 
iiia,&c       — ^  gallant  Spartan  now  mentioned  for  the  first 
time,  but  destined  to  great  celebrity  afterwards — 
who  happened  to  be  on  guard  at  a  neighbouring 
post,  thrown  himself  into  it  with  100  men  by  a 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  23.  The  reading  TpdiK^p,  belonging  to  Vpaia,  seema 
preferable  to  Ucipdiicfiv,  Poppo  and  Goller  adopt  the  former.  Dr.  Ar- 
nold the  latter.  Grtea  was  a  small  maritime  place  in  the  yieinity  of 
Ordpua  (Ariatotel.  ap.  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Tavaypa) — known  also  now  as  an 
Attic  Deme  belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandionia :  thia  baa  been  diacovered 
for  the  first  time  by  an  inscription  published  in  Professor  Rosa'a  work 
(Ueber  die  Demen  von  Attika,  p.  3-5).  Or6pu8  waa  not  an  Attic 
Deme :  the  Athenian  citizena  reaiding  in  it  were  probably  enrolled  aa 
Tparjs, 

2  Thucyd.  ii.  25;  Plutarch,  Perikl^a,  c.  34;  Justin,  iii.  7,  5. 
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rapid  movemeDt,  before  the  dispersed  Athenian 
troops  could  be  brought  together  to  prevent  him. 
He  infused  such  courage  into  the  defenders  of  the 
place  that  every  attack  was  repelled,  and  the 
Athenians  were  forced  to  re-embark — an  act  of 
prowess  which  procured  for  him  the  first  ])ublic 
honours  bestowed  by  the  Spartans  during  this  war* 
Sailing  northward  along  the  western  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, the  Athenians  landed  again  on  the  coast 
of  Elis,  a  little  south  of  the  promontory  called  Cape 
Ichthys :  they  ravaged  the  territory  for  two  days, 
defeating  both  the  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
300  chosen  men  from  the  central  Eleian  territory. 
Strong  winds  on  a  harbourless  coast  now  induced 
the  captains  to  sail  with  most  of  the  troops  round 
Cape  Ichthys,  in  order  to  reach  the  harbour  of 
Pheia  on  the  northern  side  of  it ;  while  the  M esse- 
nian  hoplites,  marching  by  land  across  the  pro* 
montory,  attacked  Pheia  and  carried  it  by  assault. 
When  the  fleet  arrived,  all  were  re-embarked — the 
full  force  of  Eiis  being  under  march  to  attack  them. 
They  then  sailed  northward,  landing  on  various 
other  spots  to  commit  devastation,  until  they 
reached  Sollium,  a  Corinthian  settlement  on  the 
coast  of  Akarnania.  They  captured  this  place, 
which  they  handed  over  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  Akarnanian  town  of  Palserus — as  well 
as  Astakus,  from  whence  they  expelled  the  despot 
Euarchus,  and  enrolled  the  town  as  a  member  of 
the  Athenian  alliance.  From  hence  they  passed 
over  to  Kephalldnia,  which  they  were  fortunate 
enough  also  to  acquire  as  an  ally  of  Athens  without 
any  compulsion — with  its  four  distinct  towns  or 
districts,  PalSs,  Kranii,  Sam6»  and  PronS.     These 
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various  operations  took  up  near  three  months  from 
about  the  beginning  of  July,  so  that  they  returned 
to  Athens  towards  the  close  of  September' — the 
beginning  of  the  winter  half  of  the  year,  according 
to  the  distribution  of  Thucydidfis. 

This  was  not  the  only  maritime  expedition  of  the 
summer.  Thirty  more  triremes,  under  Kleopompus, 
were  sent  through  the  Euripus  to  the  Lokrian  coast 
opposite  to  the  northern  part  of  Euboea.  Some 
disembarkations  were  made,  whereby  the  Lokrian 
towns  of  Thronium  and  Alop6  were  sacked,  and 
farther  devastation  inflicted  ;  while  a  permanent 
garrison  was  planted,  and  a  fortified  post  erected, 
in  the  uninhabited  island  of  Atalanta  opposite  to 
the  Lokrian  coast,  in  order  to  restrain  privateers 
from  Opus  and  the  other  Lokrian  towns  in  their 
excursions  against  Eubcea^  It  was  farther  deter- 
mined to  expel  the  iEginetan  inhabitants  from 
jEgina,  and  to  occupy  the  island  with  Athenian 
colonists.  This  step  was  partly  rendered  prudent 
by  the  important  position  of  the  island  midway  be- 
tween Attica  and  Peloponnesus.  But  a  concurrent 
motive,  and  probably  the  stronger  motive,  was  the 
gratification  of  ancient  antipathy,  and  revenge 
against  a  people  who  had  been  among  the  foremost 
in  provoking  the  war  and  in  inflicting  upon  Athens 
so  much  suflering.  The  -ffiginetans  with  their  wives 
and  children  were  all  put  on  shipboard  and  landed 
in  Peloponnesus — where  the  Spartans  permitted 
them  to  occupy  the  maritime  district  and  town  of 
Thyrea,  their  last  frontier  towards  Argos  :  some  of 
them  however  found  shelter  in  other  parts  of  Greece. 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  26-30;  Diodor.  xii.  43,  44. 
<  Thucyd.  ii.  26-^2;  Diodor.  xii.  44. 
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The  island  was  made  over  to  a  detachment  of 
Athenian  kleruchs,  or  citizen  proprietors  sent 
thither  by  lot  \ 

To  the  sufferings  of  the  iEginetans,  which  we  l^^^^^' 
shall   hereafter  find   still  more  deplorably  aggra-  vadeand 
vated,  we  have  to  add   those   of  the   Megarians.  Me^id: 
Both  had  been  most  zealous  in  kindling  the  war,  of^eMe- 
but  upon  none  did  the  distress  of  war  fall  so  hea-  «"»""• 
vily.     Both  probably  shared  the  premature   con- 
fidence felt  among  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy, 
that  Athens  could  never  hold  out  more  than  a  year 
or  two — and  were  thus  induced  to  overlook  their 
own  undefended  position  against  her.    Towards  the 
close  of  September,  the  full  force  of  Athens,  citi- 
zens and  metics,  marched  into  the  Megarid,  under 
PeriklSs,  and  laid  waste  the  greater  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory: while  they  were  in  it,  the  hundred  ships 
which  had  been   circumnavigating   Peloponnesus, 
having  arrived  at  i£gina  on  their  return,  went  and 
joined  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  Megara,  instead 
of  going  straight  home.     The  junction  of  the  two 
formed  the  largest  Athenian  force  that  had  ever^ 
yet  been  seen  together :  there  were  10,000  citizen 
hoplites,  (independent  of  3000  others  who  were  en- 
gaged  in  the  siege  of  Potidsea,)  and  3000  metic 
hopiites — besides  a  large  number  of  light  troops*. 
Against  so  large  a  force  the  Megarians  could  of 
course  make  no  head,  so  that  their  territory  was  all 
laid  waste,  even  to  the  city  walls.  For  several  years 
of  the  war,  the  Athenians  inflicted  this  destruction 
once,  and  often  twice  in  the  same  year.     A  decree 
was  proposed  in  the  Athenian  Ekklesia  by  Cha- 
rinus,  though   perhaps  not  carried,  to  .the   eflect 

>  Thucyd.  ii.  27.  '  Thucyd.  ii.  31 ;  Diodor.  zii.  44. 
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that  the  Stratdgi  every  year  should  swear,  as  apor^ 
tioQ  of  their  oath  of  office  S  that  they  would  twice 
invade  and  ravage  the  Megarid.  As  the  Athe^ 
nians  at  the  same  time  kept  the  port  of  Nisaea 
blocked  up,  by  means  of  their  superior  naval  force 
and  of  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Salamis,  the  pri- 
vations imposed  on  the  M egarians  became  extreme 
and  intolerable^.  Not  merely  their  corn  and  fruits, 
but  even  their  garden  vegetables  near  the  city,  were 
rooted  up  and  destroyed,  and  their  situation  seems 
often  to  have  been  that  of  a  besieged  city  hard 
pressed  by  famine.  Even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
five  centuries  afterwards,  the  miseries  of  the  town 
during  these  years  were  remembered  and  com- 
municated to  him,  being  assigned  as  the  reason 
why  one  of  their  most  memorable  statues  had  never 
been  completed  ^ 

To  the  various  military  operations  of  Athens 
during  the  course  of  this  summer,  some  other 
measures  of  moment  are  to  be  added.  Moreover 
Thucydidds  notices  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
^modern  astronomical  calculations  refer  to  the  third 
of  August :  had  this  eclipse  happened  three  months 
earlier,  immediately  before  the  entrance  of  the 
Peloponnesians  into  Attica,  it  might  probably  have 
been  construed  as  an  unfavourable  omen,  and 
caused  the  postponement  of  the  scheme. 

1  Plutarch,  Periklfis,  c.  30. 

'  See  the  striking  picture  in  the  Achameis  of  Aristophanes  (6S5« 
781)  of  the  distressed  Megariau  selling  his  hungry  childreai  into  slavery 
with  their  own  consent :  also  Aristoph.  Pac.  482. 

The  position  of  Megara,  as  the  ally  of  Sparta  and  enemy  of  Athens, 
was  uncomfortahle  in  the  same  manner  (though  not  to  the  same  intense 
pitch  of  suffering)  in  the  war  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Leuktra — 
near  fifty  years  after  this  (Demosthen.  cont.  Ne«r.,  p.  1357>  c.  12). 

*  Paosan.  i.  40,  3. 
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Expecting  a  prolonged  struggle,  the  Athenians  J|^''"" 
now  made  arrangements  for  placing   Attica  in  a  Athemfor 
permanent  state  of  defence,  both  by  sea  and  land,  def^"^.^ 
What  these  arrangements  were,  we  are  not  told  in  fn  the  m^ 
detail,  but  one  of  them  was  sufficiently  remarkable  J^'^tur- 
to   be   named   particularly.     They   set   apart  one  ^^"'"f^'*' 
thousand  talents  out  of  the  treasure  in  the  acropolis  touched 
as  an  inviolable  reserve,  not  to  be  touched  except  under  cer- 
on  the  single  contingency — of  a  hostile  naval  force  S^g^n.!!!* 
about  to  assail  the  city,  with  no  other  means  at  puSJihrncnt 
hand  to  defend  it.     They  further  enacted  that  if  *«*""J[  *»y 

•^  one  who 

any  citizen  should  propose,  or  any  magistrate  put  >houid  pro- 
the  question,  m  the  public  assembly,  to  make  a  wise. 
different  application  of  this  reserve,  he  should  be 
punishable  with  death.  Moreover  they  resolved 
every  year  to  keep  back  one  hundred  of  their  best 
triremes,  and  trierarchs  to  command  and  equip 
them,  for  the  same  special  necessity \  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  latter  provision  was  placed 
under  the  same  stringent  sanction,  or  observed 
with  the  same  rigour,  as  that  concerning  the 
money ;  which  latter  was  not  departed  from  until 
the  twentieth  year  of  the  war,  after  all  the  dis- 
asters of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  on  the  terrible 
news  of  the  revolt  of  Chios.  It  was  on  that  occa- 
sion that  the  Athenians,  having  first  repealed  the 
sentence  of  capital  punishment  against  any  pro- 
poser of  the  forbidden  change,  appropriated  the 
money  to  meet  the  then  imminent  peril  of  the 
commonwealth*. 

The  resolution  here  taken  about  this  sacred  re-  Remarks 
serve,  and  the  rigorous  sentence  interdicting  con-  decree! 
trary  propositions,  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Mitford 

>  Thucyd.  ii.  24.  '  Thucyd.  viii.  16. 
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to  be  ^n  evidence  of  the  indelible  barbarism  of  de- 
mocratical  government  \  But  we  must  recollect, 
first,  that  the  sentence  of  capital  punishment  was 
one  which  could  hardly  by  possibility  come  into 
execution ;  for  no  citizen  would  be  so  mad  as  to 
make  the  forbidden  proposition,  while  this  law  was 
in  force.  Whoever  desired  to  make  it,  would  first 
begin  by  proposing  to  repeal  the  prohibitory  law, 
whereby  he  would  incur  no  danger,  whether  the 
assembly  decided  in  the  affirmative  or  negative. 
If  he  obtained  an  affirmative  decision,  he  would 
then,  and  then  only,  proceed  to  move  the  re-ap- 
propriation of  the  fund.  To  speak  the  language  of 
English  parliamentary  procedure,  he  would  first 
move  the  suspension  or  abrogation  of  the  standing 
order  whereby  the  proposition  was  forbidden — 
next,  he  would  move  the  proposition  itself.  In 
fact  such  was  the  mode  actually  pursued,  when 
the  thing  at  last  came  to  be  done^.  But  though 
the  capital  sentence  could  hardly  come  into  effect, 
the  proclamation  of  it  in  terrorem  had  a  very 
distinct  meaning.  It  expressed  the  deep  and  so- 
lemn conviction  which  the  people  entertained  of 

'  Mitford  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  xiv.  sect.  1,  vol.  iii.  p.  100.  "Another 
measure  followed,  which  taking  place  at  the  time  when  Thucydid^¥n!ote 
and  Perikl^s  spoke,  and  while  PeriklSs  held  the  principal  influence  in 
the  administration,  strongly  marks  both  the  inherent  weakness  and  the 
indelible  barbarism,  of  democratical  government.     A  decree  of  the 

people  directed But  so  little  confidence  was  placed  in  a  decree  so 

important,  sanctioned  only  by  the  present  will  of  that  giddy  tyrant  the 
multitude  of  Athens,  against  whose  caprices,  since  the  depression  of 
the  court  of  Areopagus,  no  balancing  power  remained — ^that  the  denun- 
ciation of  capital  punishment  was  proposed  against  whosoever  should 
propose,  and  whosoever  should  concur  in  (?)  any  decree  for  the  disposal 
of  that  money  to  any  other  purpose,  or  in  any  other  circumstances." 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  15.  ra  be  x^^  raXavraf  iv  dia  iraprhs  rod  iroKtfuw 
iyKiXpVTO  fxrj  &^€(r6€H,  €v$v£  ^vtrav  ras  tirtieci/icVas  Crffiias  tS  €ln6vri  fj 
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the  importance  of  their  own  resolution  about  the 
reserve — ^it  forewarned  all  assemblies  and  afl  citi- 
zens to  come,  of  the  danger  of  diverting  it  to  any 
other  purpose — ^it  surrounded  the  reserve  with  an 
artificial  sanctity,  which  forced  every  man  who 
aimed  at  the  re-appropriation  to  begin  with  a  pre- 
liminary proposition  formidable  on  the  very  face  of 
it,  as  removing  a  guarantee  which  previous  assem- 
blies had  deemed  of  immense  value,  and  opening 
the  door  to  a  contingency  which  they  had  looked 
upon  as  treasonable.  The  proclamation  of  a  lighter 
punishment,  or  a  simple  prohibition  without  any 
definite  sanction  whatever,  would  neither  have 
announced  the  same  emphatic  conviction,  nor  pro- 
duced the  same  deterring  effect.  The  assembly  of 
431  B.C.  could  not  in  any  way  enact  laws  which 
subsequent  assemblies  could  not  reverse ;  but  it 
could  so  frame  its  enactments,  in  cases  of  peculiar 
solemnity,  as  to  make  its  authority  strongly  felt 
upon  the  judgement  of  its  successors,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  entertaining  motions  for  repeal  except 
under  necessity  at  once  urgent  and  obvious. 

Far  from  thinking  that  the  law  now  passed  at 
Athens  displayed  barbarism,  either  in  the  end  or 
in  the  means,  I  consider  it  principally  remarkable 
for  its  cautious  and  long-sighted  view  of  the  future 
— qualities  the  exact  reverse  of  barbarism — and 
worthy  of  the  general  character  of  Perikl6s,  who 
probably  suggested  it.  Athens  was  just  entering 
into  a  war  which  threatened  to  be  of  indefinite 
length,  and  was  certain  to  be  very  costly.  To  pre- 
vent the  people  from  exhausting  all  their  accumu- 
lated fund,  and  to  place  them  under  a  necessity  of 
reserving  something  against  extreme  casualties,  was 
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an  object  of  immense  importance.  Now  the  par- 
ticular casualty^  which  PeriklSs  (assuming  him  to  be 
the  proposer)  named  as  the  sole  condition  of  touch- 
ing this  one  thousand  talents,  might  be  considered 
as  of  all  others  the  most  improbable,  in  the  year  431 
B.C.  So  immense  was  then  the  superiority  of  the 
Athenian  naval  force,  that  to  suppose  it  defeated, 
and  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  full  sail  for  Peiraeus, 
was  a  possibility  which  it  required  a  statesman  of 
extraordinary  caution  to  look  forward  to,  and  which 
it  is  wonderful  that  the  people  generally  could 
have  been  induced  to  contemplate.  Once  tied  up 
to  this  purpose,  however,  the  fund  lay  ready  for 
any  other  terrible  emergency.  We  shall  find  the 
actual  employment  of  it  incalculably  beneficial  to 
Athens,  at  a  moment  of  the  gravest  peril,  when  she 
could  hardly  have  protected  herself  without  some 
such  special  resource.  The  people  would  scarcely 
have  sanctioned  so  rigorous  an  economy,  had  it  not 
been  proposed  to  them  at  a  period  so  early  in  the  war 
that  their  available  reserve  was  still  much  larger. 
But  it  will  be  for  ever  to  the  credit  of  their  fore- 
sight as  well  as  constancy,  that  they  should  first 
have  adopted  such  a  precautionary  measure,  and 
afterwards  adhered  to  it  for  nineteen  years,  under 
severe  pressure  for  money,  until  at  length  a  case 
arose  which  rendered  farther  abstinence  really,  and 
not  constructively,  impossible. 

To  display  their  force  and  take  revenge  by  dis- 
embarking and  ravaging  parts  of  Peloponnesus, 
was  doubtless  of  much  importance  to  Athens  du- 
ring this  first  summer  of  the  war :  though  it  might 
seem  that  the  force  so  employed  was  quite  as  much 
needed  in  the  conquest  of  Potidasa,  which  still  re- 
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mained  under  blockade — and  of  the  neighbouring  Blockade  of 
Chalkidians  in  Thrace,  still  in  revolt.  It  was  du-  -!sita]ki« 
ring  the  course  of  this  summer  that  a  prospect  oa^ril^* 
opened  to  Athens  of  subduing  these  towns,  through  I!^™|^j["' 
the  assistance  of  SitalkSs  king  of  the  Odrysian  madthe^ 
Thracians.  That  prince  had  married  the  sister  of  and  Athens. 
Nymphod6rus,  a  citizen  of  Abd^ra,  who  engaged 
to  render  him  and  his  son  Sadokus,  allies  of 
Athens.  Sent  for  to  Athens  and  appointed  pro* 
xenus  of  Athens  at  AbdSra,  which  was  one  of  the 
Athenian  subject  allies,  Nymphod6rus  made  this 
alliance,  and  promised  in  the  name  of  SitalkSs  that 
a  sufficient  Thracian  force  should  be  sent  to  aid 
Athens  in  the  reconquest  of  her  revolted  towns :  the 
honour  of  Athenian  citizenship  was  at  the  same  time 
conferred  upon  Sadoku8^  Nymphod6rus  farther 
established  a  good  understanding  between  Perdikkas 
of  Macedonia  and  the  Athenians,  who  were  per- 
suaded to  restore  to  him  Therma,  which  they  had 
before  taken  from  him.  The  Athenians  had  thus 
the  promise  of  powerful  aid  against  the  Chalki- 
dians and  Potidaeans :  yet  the  latter  still  held  out, 
with  little  prospect  of  immediate  surrender.  More- 
over the  town  of  Astakus  in  Akarnaoia,  which  the 
Athenians  had  captured  during  the  summer  in  the 
course  of  their  expedition  round  Peloponnesus,  was 
recovered  during  the  autumn  by  the  deposed  despot 
Euarchus,  assisted  by  forty  Corinthian  triremes  and 
1000  boplites.  This  Corinthian  armament,  after 
restoring  Euarchus,  made  some  unsuccessful  de- 
scents both  upon  other  parts  of  Akarnania  and  upon 
the  island  of  KephallSnia.     In  the  latter  they  were 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  29, 
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entrapped  into  an  ambuscade  and  obliged  to  return 
home  with  considerable  loss^ 
Periki68  It  was  towards  the  close  of  autumn  also  that 

orator  to  Pcriklfis,  choscu  by  the  people  for  the  purpose,  de- 
fiTnerai  diL  Uvcred  the  funeral  oration  at  the  public  interment 
Se'dtiMM  ^^  those  warriors  who  had  fallen  during  the  cam- 
the**ca^"*  paign.  The  ceremonies  of  this  public  token  of 
respect  have  already  been  described  in  a  former 
chapter,  on  occasion  of  the  conquest  of  Samos. 
But  that  which  imparted  to  the  present  scene  an 
imperishable  interest,  was  the  discourse  of  the  cho- 
sen statesman  and  orator ;  probably  heard  by  Thu- 
cydidSs  himself,  and  in  substance  reproduced.  A 
large  crowd  of  citizens  and  foreigners,  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  accompanied  the  funeral  procession 
from  Athens  to  the  suburb  called  the  outer  Kera- 
meikus,  where  PeriklSs,  mounted  upon  a  lofty  stage 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  closed  the  ceremony 
with  his  address.  The  law  of  Athens  not  only  pro- 
vided this  public  funeral  and  commemorative  dis- 
course, but  also  assigned  maintenance  at  the  public 
expense  to  the  children  of  the  slain  warriors  until 
they  attained  military  age :  a  practice  which  was 
acted  on  throughout  the  whole  war,  though  we 
have  only  the  description  and  discourse  belonging 
to  this  single  occasion^. 
Foiwrai  xhc  elevcu  chapters  of  Thucydidfis  which  com- 

PeriUdf.  prise  this  funeral  speech  are  among  the  most  me- 
morable relics  of  antiquity  ;  considering  that  under 
the  language  and  arrangement  of  the  historian — 

>  Thucyd.  ii.  33. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  34-45.  Sometimes  also  the  allies  of  Athens,  who  had 
fiillen  along  with  her  citizens  in  hatde,  had  a  pari  in  the  honours  of  the 
public  burial  (Lysias,  Orat.  Funebr.  c.  13). 
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always  impressive,  though  sometimes  harsh  and 
peculiar,  like  the  workmanship  of  a  powerful  mind 
misled  by  a  bad  or  an  unattainable  model — we  pos- 
sess the  substance  and  thoughts  of  the  illustrious 
statesman.  A  portion  of  it,  of  course,  is  and  must 
be  commonplace,  belonging  to  all  discourses  com« 
posed  for  a  similar  occasion.  Yet  this  is  true  only 
of  a  comparatively  small  portion.  Much  of  it  is 
peculiar,  and  every  way  worthy  of  Perikl6s — com- 
prehensive, rational,  and  full  not  less  of  sense  and 
substance  than  of  earnest  patriotism.  It  thus  forms 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  jejune,  though  elegant, 
rhetoric  of  other  harangues,  mostly^  not  composed 

'  The  critics,  from  Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  downward,  agree  for 
the  moat  part  in  pronouncing  the  feehle  X6yo9  'EfTira^cor,  ascribed  to 
Demosthen^,  to  be  not  really  his.  Of  those  ascribed  to  Plato  and 
Lysias  also,  the  genuineness  has  been  suspected,  though  upon  far  less 
grounds.  The  Menexenus,  if  it  be  really  the  work  of  Plato,  however, 
does  not  add  to  his  fame :  but  the  harangue  of  Lysias,  a  very  fine  com- 
position, may  well  be  his,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  really  delivered 
— ^though  probably  not  delivered  by  him,  as  he  was  not  a  qualified 
citizen. 

See  the  general  instructions,  in  Dionys.  Hal.  Ars  Rhetoric,  c.  6, 
p.  258-268,  Reisk,  on  the  contents  and  com)X)sition  of  a  funeral  dis- 
course— Lysias  is  said  to  have  composed  several — Plutarch,  Vit.  X. 
Orator,  p.  836. 

Compare  respecting  the  ftmeral  discourse  of  Perikl^s,  K.  F.  Weber, 
Uber  die  Stand-Rede  des  Periklds  (Darmstadt,  1827) ;  Westermann, 
Geschichte  der  Beredsamkeit  in  Griechenland  und  Rom.  sect.  35,  63, 
64 ;  Kutzen,  Perikles  als  Staatsman,  p.  158,  sect.  12  (Grimma,  1834). 

Dahlmann  (Historische  Forschungen,  vol.  i.  p.  23)  seems  to  think 
that  the  original  oration  of  Perikles  contained  a  large  sprinkling  of  my- 
thical allusions  and  stories  out  of  the  antiquities  of  Athens,  such  as  we 
now  find  in  the  other  funeral  orations  above  alluded  to ;  but  that  Thu- 
cydid^  himself  deliberately  left  them  out  in  his  report.  There  seems 
no  foundation  for  this  suspicion.  It  is  much  more  consonant  to  the 
superior  tone  of  dignity  which  reigns  throughout  all  this  oration,  to 
suppose  that  the  mythical  narratives  and  even  the  previous  historical 
glories  of  Athens  never  found  any  special  notice  in  the  speech  of  Peri- 
kles— ^nothing  more  than  a  general  recognition,  with  an  intimation  that 

VOL.  VI.  O 
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for  actual  delivery.  And  it  desenres,  in  comparison 
with  the  funeral  discourses  remaining  to  us  from 
Plato,  and  the  pseudo-Demosthenes,  and  even  Ly«- 
sias,  the  honourable  distinction  which  Thucydidds 
claims  for  his  own  history — ^an  ever-living  posses* 
sion,  not  a  mere  show-piece  for  the  moment. 

In  the  outset  of  his  speech  Perikl^s  distin- 
guishes himself  from  those  who  had  preceded  him 
in  the  same  function  of  public  orator,  by  dissenting 
from  the  encomiums  which  it  had  been  customary 
to  bestow  on  the  law  enjoining  these  funeral  ha- 
rangues. He  thinks  that  the  publicity  of  the  fune- 
ral itself,  and  the  general  demonstrations  of  respect 
and  grief  by  the  great  body  of  citizens,  tell  more 
emphatically  in  token  of  gratitude  to  the  brave 
dead,  when  the  scene  passes  in  silence — than  when 
it  is  translated  into  the  words  of  a  speaker,  who 
may  easily  offend  either  by  incompetency  or  by  ap- 
parent feebleness,  or  perhaps  even  by  unseasonable 
exaggeration.  Nevertheless,  the  custom  having 
been  embodied  in  law,  and  elected  as  he  has  been 
by  the  citizens,  he  comes  forward  to  discharge  the 
duty  imposed  upon  him  in  the  best  manner  he 
can^ 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  in  this  discourse 
is,  its  business-like,  impersonal  character.  It  is 
Athens  herself  who  undertakes  to  commend  and 
decorate  her  departed  sons,  as  well  as  to  hearten 
up  and  admonish  the  living. 

After  a  few  words  on  the  magnitude  of  the  era- 
he  doei  not  dwell  upon  them  at  length  because  they  were  well-lmown  to 
his  audience — paxp^fyoptuf  cV  cidcMtv  ov  /SovXd^noc  €^tir»  (ii.  36). 
1  Thueyd.  ii.  35. 
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pire  and  on  the  glorious  eflforts  as  well  as  endu- 
rance whereby  their  forefathers  and  they  had  ac* 
quired  it — Periklds  proceeds  to  sketch  the  plan 
of  life,  the  constitution,  and  the  manners,  under 
which  such  achievements  were  brought  about  ^ 

*' We  live  under  a  constitution  such  as  noway  to  ^^^ 
envy  the  laws  of  our  neighbours, — ourselves  an  poiwci 
example  to  others,  rather  than  mere  imitators.    It  tion,  and 
is  called  a  democracy,  since  its   permanent  aim  u  Jon-  ^' 
tends  towards  the  Many  and  not  towards  the  Few.  p^u^^ 
As  to  private  matters  and  disputes,  the  laws  deal 
equally  with  every  man :  while  in  regard  to  pub^ 
lie  affairs  and  to  claims  of  individual  influence^ 
every  man's  chance  of  advancement  is  determined 
not  by  party-favour  but  by  real  worth,  according 
as  his  reputation  stands  in  his  own  particular  de* 
partment.     Neither  poverty,  nor  obscure  station^ 
keep  him  back^,  if  he  really  has  the  means  of  be* 
nefiting  the  city.     Moreover  our  social  march  is 
free,  not  merely  in  regard  to  public  affiurs,  but  also 
in  regard  to  intolerance  of  each  other's  diversity  o[ 
daily  pursuits.     For  we  are  not  angry  with  our 
neighbour  for  what  he  may  do  to  please  himself^ 
nor  do  we  ever  put  on  those  sour  looks^,  which, 

*  Thueyd.  ii.  36.  'Air6  dc  otas  re  mrrfitva-ems  ^^ofitv  hr*  oMl,  koI 
fuff  olae  irokiTtiaSf  teal  rp&trmv  i(  <h»v  fUydka  4y€perOy  ravra  ^X^ag 
irp&Tov  ttfx^y  &c. 

In  the  Demosthenic  or  pseudo-Demoflthenic  Orat.  Funebris,  c.  8, 
p.  1397 — Xf**?*"^''  ^mni^fiartip  <nivi^^Mi,  riff  ^lyff  iroXtrWor  vmS^fO'cr, 
&c. 

'  Tbucyd.  ii.  3/.  ovd*  aZ  lear^  ncvlav,  <x»v  de  ri  ayaBhv  bpaaai  r^v 
irSkiVf  d(i^fiaTos  d<l>av€iq,  jceiewXvrai :  compare  Plato,  Menezenus,  c.  8. 

'  Tbocyd.  ii.  37.  €k€v04pms  ti  rdrt  irp6£  r6  Koivhip  imkirwvofup,  ical 
cr  rffv  fTp^t  aXXrfiiovs  tAv  naff  ^fupaw  hnfnf^txfpLOTWP  vmrfrlav,  ov  9i*  6fyyfj£ 
tAt  iTfXac,  tl  Koff  ^doinfv  n  dpf,  fyovrfs,  »^  ACrfftlavt  fiiv,  Xvirr^phg  ^€, 
TJ  ^ct  dxBrfi6vaf  vpoari$€itMVOi,  ^AytvaxBm  di  rh  Hm  irpoirofukovvref 

o2 
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though  they  do  no  positive  damage,  are  not  the 
less  sure  to  offend.  Thus  conducting  our  private 
social  intercourse  with  reciprocal  indulgence,  we 
are  restrained  from  wrong  on  public  matters  by 
fear  and  reverence  of  our  magistrates  for  the  time 
being  and  of  our  laws — especially  such  laws  as  are 
instituted  for  the  protection  of  wrongful  sufferers, 
and  even  such  others  as,  though  not  written,  are 
enforced  by  a  common  sense  of  shame.  Besides 
this,  we  have  provided  for  our  minds  numerous  re- 
creations from  toil,  partly  by  our  customary  solem- 
nities of  sacrifice  and  festival  throughout  the  year, 
partly  by  the  elegance  of  our  private  establish* 
ments, — the  daily  charm  of  which  banishes  the 
sense  of  discomfort.  From  the  magnitude  of  our 
city,  the  products  of  the  whole  earth  are  brought 
to  us,  so  that  our  enjoyment  of  foreign  luxuries 
is  as  much  our  own  and  assured  as  those  which 
we  grow  at  home.  In  respect  to  training  for 
war,  we  differ  from  our  opponents  (the  Lacedae- 
monians) on  several  material  points.  First,  we 
lay  open  our  city  as  a  common  resort :  we  apply 
no  xenSlasy  to  exclude  even  an  enemy  either 
from  any  lesson  or  any  spectacle,  the  full  view  of 
which  he  may  think  advantageous  to  him.  For 
military  efficiency,  we  trust  less  to  manoeuvres  and 
quackery  than  to  our  own  native  bravery.  Next,  in 
regard  to  education,  while  the  Lacedsemonians  even 
from  their  earliest  youth  subject  themselves  to  an 

rh  trifido'ia  dt^  dcof  fuiKiarra  ov  irapavoftoviA€Pj  rwv  re  del  cV  dpxS  ^vt^p 
OKpoda-ei  Koi  r&v  v6iuiiv,  kclL  fjLaKurra  avr&v  otroi  re  cV  w<^eXc(f  rmv  ddi- 
Kovfievmv  K€ivTai,  Kot  Stroi  SypafJHn  Smrts  ata-xvifrfv  6fio\oyovfi€vifV  ^c^ 
povtri. 
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irksome  exercise  for  the  attainment  of  courage,  we 
with  our  easy  habits  of  life  are  not  less  prepared 
than  they,  to  encounter  all  perils  within  the  measure 
of  our  strength.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  the 
Peloponnesian  confederates  do  not  attack  us  one  by 
one,  but  with  their  whole  united  force ;  while  we, 
when  we  attack  them  at  home,  overpower  for  the 
most  part  all  of  them  who  try  to  defend  their  own 
territory.  None  of  our  enemies  has  ever  met  and 
contended  with  our  entire  force ;  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  our  large  navy — partly  from  our  disper- 
sion in  different  simultaneous  land-expeditions. 
But  when  they  chance  to  be  engaged  with  any  part 
of  it,  if  victorious,  they  pretend  to  have  vanquished 
us  all — if  defeated,  they  pretend  to  have  been  van- 
quished by  all. 

"Now,  if  we  are  willing  to  brave  danger,  just  as 
much  under  an  indulgent  system  as  under  constant 
toil,  and  by  spontaneous  courage  as  much  as  under 
force  of  law — we  are  gainers  in  the  end  by  not  vexing 
ourselves  beforehand  with  sufferings  to  come,  yet 
still  appearing  in  the  hour  of  trial  not  less  daring 
than  those  who  toil  without  ceasing. 

**  In  other  matters,  too,  as  well  as  in  these,  our  ^"'^y 

'  upon 

city  deserves  admiration.    For  we  combine  elegance  Athens  and 
of  taste  with  simplicity  of  life,  and  we  pursue  know-  ni«nch«-' 
ledge  without  being  enervated^ :  we  employ  wealth  '"*^'' 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  40.  <^iXoicaXot;;i€y  yhp  lur  evTfXelaty  Koi  <^o<ro<^ovfi€y 
&€v  fuiXaJciar*  irXovr^  re  Hfyyov  fAoXKov  Ktup^  ij  Xdyov  K6fiir^  xP^f^^^f 
Koi  r6  ir€V€ir$ai  ovx  o/ioXoyciv  tipI  al<rxpo¥,  oKka  /i^  dta<f>wytuf  tpy^ 
aifrxiov. 

The  first  strophe  of  the  Chorus  in  Euripid.  Medea,  824-841,  may  be 
compared  with  the  tenor  of  this  discourse  of  Periklds :  the  praises  of 
Attica  are  there  dwelt  upon,  as  a  country  too  good  to  receive  the  guilty 
Medea. 
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not  for  talking  and  ostentation,  but  as  a  real  help 
in  the  proper  season :  nor  is  it  disgraceful  to  any 
one  who  is  poor  to  confess  his  poverty,  though  he 
may  rather  incur  reproach  for  not  actually  keep* 
ing  himself  out  of  poverty.  The  magistrates  who 
discharge  public  trusts  fulfil  their  domestic  duties 
also — the  private  citizen,  while  engaged  in  profes- 
sional business,  has  competent  knowledge  on  public 
afiairs :  for  we  stand  alone  in  regarding  the  man 
who  keeps  aloof  from  these  latter  not  as  harmless, 
but  as  useless.  Moreover,  we  always  hear  and  pro- 
nounce on  pubUc  matters,  when  discussed  by  our 
leaders — or  perhaps  strike  out  for  ourselves  correct 
reasonings  about  them :  far  from  accounting  discus- 
sion an  impediment  to  action,  we  complain  only  if 
we  are  not  told  what  is  to  be  done  before  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  do  it.  For  in  truth  we  combine  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner  these  two  qualities — ex- 
treme boldness  in  execution  with  full  debate  before- 
hand on  that  which  we  are  going  about :  whereas 
with  others,  ignorance  alone  imparts  boldness— 
debate  introduces  hesitation.  Assuredly  those  men 
are  properly  to  be  regarded  as  the  stoutest  of  heart, 
who,  knowing  most  precisely  both  the  terrors  of  war 
and  the  sweets  of  peace,  are  still  not  the  less  willing 
to  encounter  peril. 

''  In  fine,  I  affirm  that  our  city,  considered  as  a 
whole,   is   the   schoolmistress   of   Greece^;  while 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  41.  (yvtX^tp  t9  Xcy«»,  r^r  rr  wSurap  wokuf  rj^t  *£XXado( 
naijb€va-iv  ^Ivcu.,  Koi  Koff  Zxaffrov  doKtw  &if  fioi  r^y  airr^v  <bfdpa  trap*  ^fjt&y 
cVl  irXcurr*  Av  tUhfi  Ka\  furii  x^pitw  fidkun'  Av  tvrpatnXcn  t6  ir&fia 
affrapicif  irap^x^o^oi. 

The  abstoact  word  iraldtwruf,  in  plaoe  of  the  concrete  froidevrpio, 
seems  to  soften  the  arrogance  of  the  affirmation. 
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viewed  individually,  we  enable  the  same  man  to 
furnish  himself  out  and  suffice  to  himself  in  the 
greatest  variety  of  ways  and  with  the  most  complete 
grace  and  refinement.  This  is  no  empty  boast  of 
the  moment,  but  genuine  reality :  and  the  power  of 
the  city,  acquired  through  the  dispositions  just  in- 
dicated, exists  to  prove  it.  Athens  alone  of  all 
cities  stands  forth  in  actual  trial  greater  than  her 
reputation :  her  enemy  when  he  attacks  her  will  not 
have  his  pride  wounded  by  suflfering  defeat  from 
feeble  hands — ^her  subjects  will  not  think  themselves 
degraded  as  if  their  obedience  were  paid  to  an  un- 
worthy superior  ^  Having  thus  put  forth  our 
power,  not  uncertified,  but  backed  by  the  most  evi- 
dent proofs,  we  shall  be  admired  not  less  by  poste- 
rity than  by  our  contemporaries.  Nor  do  we  stand 
in  need  either  of  Homer  or  of  any  other  panegyrist, 
whose  words  may  for  the  moment  please,  though 
the  truth  if  known  would  confute  their  intended 
meaning.  We  have  compelled  all  land  and  sea  to 
become  accessible  to  our  courage,  and  have  planted 
everywhere  imperishable  monuments  of  our  kind«> 
ness  as  well  as  of  our  hostility." 

'*  Such  is  the  city  on  behalf  of  which  these 
citizens,  resolved  that  it  should  not  be  wrested  from 
them,  have  nobly  fought  and  died^ — and  on  behalf 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  41.  ft6vri  yhp  rmv  vvv  oKoris  Kptla-a-av  is  irtipay  ?p;^crai« 
KCLi  fu6vri  o(h-€  rf  xroXcfu^  €ir€kd6vTi  Ayavdicrrfirw  e^ci  v<f>*  ouov  KOKoiradti, 
o(hre  rf  vmjicf^^  jcora/icfi^w  »f  o^x  ^*  ^wp  <ipx*Tat. 

^  Thiieyd.  ii.  41.  vtpX  rounmis  odv  v6k€m£  otbt  T€  ycvyaWy  duoiouvrcr 
fAtf  d(f>€up€OTJvai  avTrfif,  fJMX^pMPOi  mXfvrrfo-av,  &c. 

I  haye  thought  it  right  to  alter  the  translation  of  this  passage,  since 
my  last  edition. 
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of  which  all  of  us  here  left  behind  must  willingly 
toil.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  I  have  spoken  at 
length  concerning  the  city,  at  once  to  draw  from 
it  the  lesson  that  the  conflict  is  not  for  equal  mo- 
tives between  us  and  enemies  who  possess  nothing 
of  the  like  excellence — and  to  demonstrate  by 
proofs  the  truth  of  my  encomium  pronounced 
upon  her." 

PeriklSs  pursues,  at  considerable  additional  length, 
the  same  tenor  of  mixed  exhortation  to  the  living 
and  eulogy  of  the  dead  ;  with  many  special  and 
emphatic  observations  addressed  to  the  relatives  of 
the  latter,  who  were  assembled  around  and  doubt* 
less  very  near  him.  But  the  extract  which  I  have 
already  made  is  so  long,  that  no  farther  addition 
would  be  admissible :  yet  it  was  impossible  to  pass 
over  lightly  the  picture  of  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth in  its  glory,  as  delivered  by  the  ablest  citizen 
of  the  age.  The  effect  of  the  democratical  consti- 
tution, with  its  diffused  and  equal  citizenship,  in 
calling  forth  not  merely  strong  attachment,  but 
painful  self-sacrifice,  on  the  part  of  all  Athenians 
— is  nowhere  more  forcibly  insisted  upon  than  in 
the  words  above-cited  of  PeriklSs,  as  well  as  in 
others  afterwards — ^'  Contemplating  as  you  do  daily 
before  you  the  actual  power  of  the  state,  and  be- 
coming passionately  attached  to  it,  when  you  con- 
ceive its  full  greatness,  reflect  that  it  was  all 
acquired  by  men  daring,  acquainted  with  their  duty, 
and  full  of  an  honourable  sense  of  shame  in  their 
actions'  " — such  is  the  association  which  he  presents 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  43.  rrfk  rijs  w6\tm  dvpofiuf  Kaff  fjfUpav  tfry^  Bt<»fi4povg 
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between  the  greatness  of  the  state  as  an  object  of 
common  passion,  and  the  courage,  intelligence,  and 
mutual  esteem,  of  individual  citizens,  as  its  creating 
and  preserving  causes ;  poor  as  well  as  rich  being 
alike  interested  in  the  partnership. 

But  the  claims  of  patriotism,  though  put  for-  Mutual  to- 
ward  as  essentially  and  deservedly  paramount,  are  diversity  of 
by  no  means  understood  to  reign  exclusively,  or  to  ^uiu  lu 
absorb  the  whole  of  the  democratical  activity.  Sub-  '^^*°*' 
ject  to  these,  and  to  those  laws  and  sanctions  which 
protect  both  the  public  and  individuals  against 
wrong,  it  is  the  pride  of  Athens  to  exhibit  a  rich 
and  varied  fund  of  human  impulse — an  unrestrained 
play  of  fancy  and  diversity  of  private  pursuit, 
coupled  with  a  reciprocity  of  cheerful  indulgence 
between  one  individual  and  another — and  an  absence 
even  of  those  ** black  looks"  which  so  much  em- 
bitter life,  even  if  they  never  pass  into  enmity  of 
fact.  This  portion  of  the  speech  of  Perikl^s  de- 
serves peculiar  attention,  because  it  serves  to  cor- 
rect an  assertion,  often  far  too  indiscriminately 
made,  respecting  antiquity  as  contrasted  with  mo- 
dern societies — an  assertion  that  the  ancient  so- 
cieties sacrificed  the  individual  to  the  state,  and 
that  only  in  modern  times  has  individual  agency 
been  left  free  to  the  proper  extent.  This  is  pre- 
eminently true  of  Sparta : — it  is  also  true  in  a  great 
degree  of  the  ideal  societies  depicted  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle :  but  it  is  pointedly  untrue  of  the  Athenian 

Koi  ipatrras  ytyvofitvovt  airrjs,  icai  orav  v/iuf  fitydkfj  bo^  thai,  iv$v^ 
fiovfiivovs  irt  roKn&VTfs  Koi  yiyv^K0VT€s  ra  deovra,  icai  iv  rots  tpyots 
ala-xyvofitpoi,  Svdpts  avra  €Krr\<ravTOy  &c. 

Aioxuvo/AcwM :  compare  Demosthen.  Orat.  Fimebris,  c.  7*  p>  1396. 
Al  fUv  yap  dia  r&v  okiyav  dvyaaT€uu  debs  /icy  €V€pydCoyrai  Toi$  noXlraig, 
aitrxyvfip  ft'  ov  irapurrcurw. 
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democracy,  nor  can  we  with  any  confidence  predi- 
cate it  of  the  major  part  of  the  Grecian  cities. 
It  u  only         I  shall   hereafter  return  to  this   point  when  I 

true  par- 

tiaiiy  and  roach  the  times  of  the  great  speculative  philosophers : 
mo'l^feTn-'  ^t  present,  I  merely  bespeak  attention  to  the  speech 
th^iutc*^!  of  Perikl^s  as  negativing  this  supposed  exorbitant 
terfewd  to    interference  of  the  state  with  individual  Uberty.  as 

an  exorbi*  ^ ' 

tant  degree  a  universsl  habit  among  the  ancient  Greek  repub- 
duai  liberty  Hcs.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  present  to  his 
in  Greece.  j^|q  j  ^  compsrison  with  the  extreme  narrowness  and 
rigour  of  Sparta,  and  that  therefore  his  assertions 
of  the  extent  of  positive  liberty  at  Athens  must  be 
understood  as  partially  qualified  by  such  contrast. 
But  even  making  allowance  for  this,  the  stress  which 
he  lays  upon  the  liberty  of  thought  and  action  at 
Athens,  not  merely  from  excessive  restraint  of  law, 
but  also  from  practical  intolerance  between  man 
and  man,  and  tyranny  of  the  majority  over  indivi- 
dual dissenters  in  taste  and  pursuit— deserves  se- 
rious notice,  and  brings  out  one  of  those  points  in 
the  national  character  upon  which  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  time  mainly  depended.  The 
national  temper  was  indulgent  in  a  high  degree  to 
all  the  varieties  of  positive  impulse.  The  pecuUar 
promptings  in  every  individual  bosom  were  allowed 
to  manifest  themselves  and  bear  fruit,  without  being 
suppressed  by  external  opinion  or  trained  into 
forced  conformity  with  some  assumed  standard : 
antipathies  against  any  of  them  formed  no  part  of 
the  habitual  morality  of  the  citizen.  While  much 
of  the  generating  causes  of  human  hatred  was  thus 
rendered  inoperative,  and  while  society  was  ren- 
dered more  comfortable,  more  instructive,  and  more 
stimulating — all  its  germs  of  productive  fruitful 
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geniuSy  so  rare  everywhere,  found  in  such  an  atmo* 
sphere  the  maximum  of  encouragement.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  law,  assuredly  as  faithfully  observed  at 
Athens  as  anywhere  in  Greece,  individual  impulse, 
taste,  and  even  eccentricity,  were  accepted  with  in- 
dulgence, instead  of  being  a  mark  as  elsewhere  for 
the   intolerance  of  neighbours  or  of  the  public. 
This  remarkable  feature  in  Athenian  life  will  help  ?'f«p?*y<>^ 
US  in  a  future  chapter  to  explain  the  striking  career  tute  and 
of  Sokratds,  and  it  farther  presents  to  us,  under  A^eior^ 
another  face,  a  great  part  of  that  which  the  censors  i" Su^ht 
of  Athens  denounced  under  the  name  of  •*  demo-  n<>™«^o«»>n 

society. 

cratical  licence."  The  liberty  and  diversity  of  indi- 
vidual life  in  that  city  were  offensive  to  Xenophon^ 
Plato,  and  Aristotle — attached  either  to  the  mono- 
tonous drill  of  Sparta,  or  to  some  other  ideal  stand- 
ard, which,  though  much  better  than  the  Spartan 
in  itself,  they  were  disposed  to  impress  upon  society 
with  a  heavy-handed  uniformity.  That  liberty  of 
individual  action,  not  merely  from  the  over-re- 
straints of  law,  but  from  the  tyranny  of  jealous 
opinion,  such  as  Periklds  depicts  in  Athens,  be- 
longs more  naturally  to  a  democracy,  where  there 
is  no  select  One  or  Few  to  receive  worship  and 
set  the  fashion,  than  to  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment. But  it  is  very  rare  even  in  democracies. 
None  of  the  governments  of  modern  times,  de- 
mocratical,  aristocratical  or  monarchical,  presents 
anything  like  the  picture  of  generous  tolerance  to- 

'  Compare  the  sentiineiit  of  Xenophon,  the  precise  reverse  of  that 
which  is  here  laid  down  by  Perikl^,  extolling  the  rigid  discipUne  of 
Sparta,  and  denoimeing  the  laxity  of  Athenian  life  (Xenophon,  Memo- 
lab.  iii.  5,  15 ;  iii.  12,  5).  It  is  curious  that  the  sentiment  appears  in 
this  dialogue  as  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  younger  PeriklSs  (illegitimate 
aon  of  the  great  Periklte)  in  a  dialogue  with  Sokratds. 
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wards  social  dissent,  and  spontaneity  of  individual 
taste,  which  we  read  in  the  speech  of  the  Athenian 
statesman.  In  all  of  them,  the  intolerance  of  the 
national  opinion  cats  down  individual  character  to 
one  out  of  a  few  set  types,  to  which  every  person, 
or  every  family,  is  constrained  to  adjust  itself,  and 
beyond  which  all  exceptions  meet  either  with  hatred 
or  with  derision.  To  impose  upon  men  such  re- 
straints either  of  law  or  of  opinion  as  are  requisite 
for  the  security  and  comfort  of  society,  but  to  en- 
courage rather  than  repress  the  free  play  of  indivi* 
dual  impulse  subject  to  those  limits — ^is  an  ideal, 
which  if  it  was  ever  approached  at  Athens,  has 
certainly  never  been  attained,  and  has  indeed  com- 
paratively been  little  studied  or  cared  for,  in  any 
modern  society. 
Eitraordi.  Connected  with  this  reciprocal  indulgence  of  in- 
many-sided  dividual  diversity,  was  not  only  the  hospitable  re- 
Athens.  °^  ception  of  all  strangers  at  Athens,  which  PeriklSs 
contrasts  with  the  xenSlasy  or  jealous  expulsion 
practised  at  Sparta — but  also  the  many-sided  acti- 
vity, bodily  and  mental,  visible  in  the  former,  so 
opposite  to  that  narrow  range  of  thought,  exclu- 
sive discipline  of  the  body,  and  never-ending  prepa- 
ration for  war,  which  formed  the  system  of  the  lat- 
ter. His  assertion  that  Athens  was  equal  to  Sparta 
even  in  her  own  solitary  excellence — efficiency  on 
the  field  of  battle — is  doubtless  untenable.  But  not 
the  less  impressive  is  his  sketch  of  that  multitude 
of  concurrent  impulses  which  at  this  same  time  agi. 
tated  and  impelled  the  Athenian  mind — the  strength 
of  one  not  implying  the  weakness  of  the  remainder: 
the  relish  for  all  pleasures  of  art  and  elegance,  and 
the  appetite  for  intellectual  expansion,  coinciding 
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in  the  same  bosom  with  energetic  promptitude  as 
well  as  endurance :  abundance  of  recreative  spec- 
tacles,  yet  noway  abating  the  cheerfulness  of  obe- 
dience even  to  the  hardest  calls  of  patriotic  duty : 
that  combination  of  reason  and  courage  which  en- 
countered  danger  the  more  willingly  from  having 
discussed  and  calculated  it  beforehand :  lastly  an 
anxious  interest,  as  well  as  a  competence  of  judge- 
ment, in  public  discussion  and  public  action,  com- 
mon to  every  citizen  rich  and  poor,  and  combined 
with  every  man's  own  private  industry.  So  com- 
prehensive an  ideal  of  many-sided  social  develop- 
ment, bringing  out  the  capacities  for  action  and 
endurance,  as  well  as  those  for  enjoyment,  would 
be  suflSciently  remarkable,  even  if  we  supposed  it 
only  existing  in  the  imagination  of  a  philosopher : 
but  it  becomes  still  more  so  when  we  recollect 
that  the  main  features  of  it  at  least  were  drawn 
from  the  fellow-citizens  of  the  speaker.  It  must 
be  taken  however  as  belonging  pecuHarly  to  the 
Athens  of  PeriklSs  and  his  contemporaries.  It 
would  not  have  suited  either  the  period  of  the  Per- 
sian war  fifty  years  before,  or  that  of  Demosthends 
seventy  years  afterwards.  At  the  former  period,  the 
art,  the  letters,  and  the  philosophy,  adverted  to  with 
pride  by  PeriklSs,  were  as  yet  backward,  while  even 
the  active  energy  and  democratical  stimulus,  though 
very  powerful,  had  not  been  worked  up  to  the  pitch 
which  they  afterwards  reached :  at  the  latter  period, 
although  the  intellectual  manifestations  of  Athens 
subsist  in  full  or  even  increased  vigour,  we  shall  find 
the  personal  enterprise  and  energetic  spirit  of  her 
citizens  materially  abated.     As  the  circumstances, 
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which  I  have  already  recouDted,  go  far  to  explain 
the  previous  upward  movement,  so  those  which  fill 
the  coming  chapters,  containing  the  disasters  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  will  be  found  to  explain  still 
more  completely  the  declining  tendency  shortly 
about  to  commence.  Athens  was  brought  to  the 
brink  of  entire  ruin,  from  which  it  is  surprising 
that  she  recovered  at  all — but  noway  surprising  that 
she  recovered  at  the  expense  of  a  considerable  lost 
of  personal  energy  in  the  character  of  her  citizens. 
Pecuiur  And  thus  the  season  at  which  Periklds  delivered 

eidiv  mo-   his  discourse  lends  to  it  an  additional  and  peculiar 
wUdi'uM    pathos.     It  was  at  a  time  when  Athens  was  as  yet 
p!lriS2*  **^  ®^^'  ^^^  ^'  ^^^  maximum.     For  though  her  real 
WH  deu-     power  was  doubtless  much  diminished  compared 
Athena     with  the  period  before  the  Thirty  years'  truce,  yet 
^!!d^ttiD    the  great  edifices  and  works  of  art,  achieved  since 
^Z^      then,  tended  to  compensate  that  loss,  insofar  as 
uad^^     the  sense  of  greatness  was  concerned :  and  no  one, 
commcncet  either  citizen  or  enemy,   considered    Athens  as 
wardf.    *    having  at  all  declined.     It  was  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  great  struggle  with  the  Peloponneuan 
confederacy,  the  coming  hardships  of  which  Pe- 
riklSs  never  disguised  either  to  himself  or  to  his 
fellow-citizens,  though  he  fully  counted  upon  even- 
tual success.     Attica  had  been  already  invaded; 
it  was  no  longer   '*the  unwasted   territory,"  as 
Euripides  had  designated  it  in  his  tragedy  Medea  \ 
represented  three  or  four  months  before  the  march 
of  Archidamus.     A  picture  of  Athens  in  her  social 
glory  was  well-calculated  both  to  rouse  the  pride 
and  nerve  the  courage  of  those  individual  citizens, 

>  Euripid^  Medea,  8^.  Upas  x^H^^  airopS^nM  t\  &o. 
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who  had  been  compelled  once,  and  would  be  com- 
pelled again  and  again,  to  abandon  their  coontry- 
residence  and  fields  for  a  thin  tent  or  confined 
hole  in  the  city\  Such  calamities  might  indeed 
be  foreseen:  but  there  was  one  still  greater  ca- 
lamity, which  though  actually  then  impending, 
could  not  be  foreseen :  the  terrific  pestilence  which 
will  be  recounted  in  the  coming  chapter.  The 
bright  colours  and  tone  of  cheerful  confidence, 
which  pervade  the  discourse  of  Periklds,  appear  the 
more  striking  from  being  in  immediate  antecedence 
to  the  awful  description  of  this  distemper:  a  contrast, 
to  which  Thucydid^s  was  doubtless  not  insensible, 
and  which  is  another  circumstance  enhancing  the 
interest  of  the  composition. 

'  The  remarks  of  Dionynus  Halikamaasus,  tending  to  show  that  the 
number  of  dead  bmied  on  this  occasion  was  so  small,  and  the  actions 
in  which  they  had  been  slain  so  insignificant,  as  to  be  unworthy  of  so 
elaborate  an  harangue  as  this  of  PeriklSs — and  finding  fault  with  Thucy* 
did^  on  that  ground — are  by  no  means  well-founded  or  justifiable. 
He  treats  Thncydidds  like  a  dramatic  writer  putting  a  speech  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  his  characters,  and  he  ccmsiders  that  the  occasion 
chosen  for  this  speech  was  unworthy.  But  though  this  assumption 
would  be  conrect  with  regard  to  many  ancient  historians,  and  to  Dio- 
nyangui  himself  in  his  Roman  history — it  is  not  correct  with  reference 
to  Thucydidis.  The  speech  of  Perikl^  was  a  real  speech,  heard,  re* 
produced,  and  doubtless  drest  up,  by  Thucydidds :  if  therefore  more  is 
said  than  the  number  of  the  dead  or  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion  war- 
ranted,  this  is  the  £nilt  of  Perikl6s,  and  not  of  Thucydid^.  Dionysius 
says  that  there  were  many  other  occasions  throughout  the  war  much 
more  worthy  of  an  elaborate  funeral  harangue — especially  the  disastrous 
loss  of  the  Sicilian  army.  But  Thueydid^  oould  not  have  heard  any 
of  them,  after  his  exile  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  war :  and  we  may  weU 
presume  that  none  of  them  would  bear  any  comparison  with  this  of 
Perikl^s.  Nor  does  Dionysius  at  all  appreciate  the  full  circumstances 
of  this  first  year  of  the  war — ^which,  when  completely  felt,  will  be 
found  to  render  the  splendid  and  copious  harangue  of  the  great  states- 
man eminently  seasonable.  See  Dionys.  H.  de  Thucyd.  Judic.  p. 
S49-851. 
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FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SECOND  YEAR  DOWN 
TO  THE  END  OF  THE  THIRD  YEAR  OF  THE  PELOPON- 
NESIAN  WAR. 

At  the  close  of  one  year  after  the  attempted  sur« 
prise  of  Plataea  by  the  Thebans.  the  belligerent 
parties  in  Greece  remained  in  an  unaltered  position 
as  to  relative  strength.  Nothing  decisive  had  been 
accomplished  on  either  side,  either  by  the  invasion 
of  Attica,  or  by  the  flying  descents  round  the  coast 
of  Peloponnesus.  In  spite  of  mutual  damage  in- 
flicted— doubtless  in  the  greatest  measure  upon 
Attica — no  progress  was  yet  made  towards  the 
fulfilment  of  those  objects  which  had  induced  the 
Peloponnesians  to  go  to  war.  Especially  the  most 
pressing  among  all  their  wishes — the  relief  of  Po- 
tideea — was  noway  advanced ;  for  the  Athenians 
had  not  found  it  necessary  to  relax  the  blockade  of 
that  city.  The  result  of  the  first  year's  operations 
had  thus  been  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  Co- 
rinthians and  the  other  ardent  instigators  of  war, 
while  it  justified  the  anticipations  both  of  PeriklSs 
and  of  Archidamus. 

A  second  devastation  of  Attica  was  resolved  upon 
for  the  commencement  of  spring ;  and  measures 
were  taken  for  carrying  it  all  over  that  territory, 
since  the  settled  policy  of  Athens  not  to  hazard 
a  battle  with  the  invaders  was  now  ascertained. 
About  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  the 
entire  Peloponnesian  force  (two-thirds  from  each 
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confederate  city  as  before)  was  assembled  under 
tbe  command  of  Archidamus  and  marched  into 
Attica.  This  time  they  carried  the  work  of  system- 
atic destruction  not  merely  over  the  Thriasian 
plain  and  the  plain  immediately  near  to  Athens,  as 
before ;  but  also  to  the  more  southerly  portions  of 
Attica,  down  even  as  far  as  the  mines  of  Laurium. 
They  traversed  and  ravaged  both  the  eastern  and 
the  western  coast,  remaining  not  less  than  forty 
days  in  the  country.  They  found  the  territory  de- 
serted as  before,  all  the  population  having  retired 
within  the  walls  \ 

In  regard  to  this  second  invasion,  PeriklSs  re- 
commended the  same  defensive  policy  as  he  had 
applied  to  the  first;  and  apparently  the  citizens 
had  now  come  to  acquiesce  in  it,  if  not  willingly, 
at  least  with  a  full  conviction  of  its  necessity.  But 
a  new  visitation  had  now  occurred,  diverting  their 
attention  from  the  invader,  though  enormously 
aggravating  their  sufferings.  A  few  days  after 
Archidamus  entered  Attica,  a  pestilence  or  epidemic 
sickness  broke  out  unexpectedly  at  Athens. 

It  appears  that  this  terrific  disorder  had  been  commence- 
raging  for  some  time  throughout  the  regions  round  J^sdie 


the  Mediterranean ;  having  begun,  as  was  believed,  at  A?h^*^ 
in  Ethiopia — thence  passing  into  Egypt  and  Libya, 
and  overrunning  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia 
under  the  Persian  government.  About  sixteen  years 
before,  too,  there  had  been  a  similar  calamity  in 
Rome  and  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  Recently,  it 
had  been  felt  in  Lemnos  and  some  other  islands  of 
the  ^gean,  yet  seemingly  not  with  such  intensity 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  47-66. 
VOL.   VI.  P 
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as  to  excite  much  notice  generally  in  the  Grecian 
world:  at  length  it  passed  to  Athens,  and  first 
showed  itself  in  the  Peiraens.  The  progress  of  the 
disease  was  as  rapid  and  destructive  as  it&i  appear^ 
ance  had  been  sudden  ;  whilst  the  extraordinary  ac- 
cumulation of  people  within  the  city  and  lopg  walls, 
in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  invaders 
in  the  country,  was  but  too  favourable  to  every 
form  of  contagiop.  Families  crowded  together  in 
close  cabins  and  places  of  temporary  shelter* — 
throughout  a  city  constructed  (like  most  of  those 
in  Greece)  with  little  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
salubrity — and  in  a  state  of  mental  chagrin  from 
the  forced  abandonment  and  sacrifice  of  their  pro* 
perties  in  the  country,  transmitted  the  disorder  with 
fatal  facility  from  one  to  the  other.  Begii^nipg  aa 
it  did  about  the  middle  of  April,  the  increasing 
heat  of  summer  farther  aided  the  disorder,  the 
symptoms  of  which,  alike  violent  ^nd  sudden,  made 
themselves  the  more  remarked  because  the  year 
was  particularly  exempt  from  maladies  of  every 
other  description*. 

>  Thucyd,  ii.  62;  Diodor.  xii.  45 ;  Plutarch,  Perikl^t,  c.  34.  It  is 
tQ  be  remiu'ked,  that  the  Athenians,  though  their  persqus  and  moyeahl<i 
property  were  crowded  within  the  walls,  had  not  driven  in  their  sheep 
and  cattle  also,  but  had  transported  them  over  to  Euboea  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  (Thucyd.  ii.  14).  Heno^  they  escaped  a  serious  ^f^OL" 
vation  of  their  epidemic :  for  in  the  accounts  of  the  epidemics  which 
desolated  Rome  under  similar  circumstances,  we  find  the  accumulation 
of  great  numbers  of  cattle,  along  with  hun^an  beings,  specified  as  « 
terrible  addition  to  the  calamity  (see  Livy,  iii.  66 ;  Dionys,  Hal.  Mt* 
Rom.  X.  53 :  compare  Niebuhr,  Romisch.  Gesch.  vol.  ii.  p.  90). 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  49.  T6  fiiv  yap  tros,  &s  a>/AoXoy€iro,  ck  irdvrmv  fuLkiara 
d^  (Kf'ivo  A'QP'ov  (s  rhs  a>Xa^  daBfvdc^g  criryxcti/fi/  ov.  Hippokfl^t^,  in 
his  description  of  the  epidemic  fever  at  Thasos,  makes  a  similar  remark 
on  the  absence  of  all  other  disorders  at  the  time  (Epidem.  i.  8.  vol.  ii. 
p.  640,  ed  Littr^). 
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Of  this  plague — or  (more    properly)  feruptive  i>«criptian 
typhoid  fever\    distinct  froiDy  yet  analogous  to,  denicby* 
the  small  pox — a  description  no  less  clear  than  I^^^^n^ 
impressive  has  been  left  by  the  historian  Thucy-^  S  duV' 
didSs,  himself  not  only  a  spectator  but  a  sufferer.  ^^"^^ 
It  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  his  merits,  that  his  and  re- 
notice  of  the  symptoms,  given  at  so  early  a  stage       "^* 
of  medical  science  and  observation,  is  sueh  as  to 
instruct  the  medical  reader  of  the  present  age,  aud 
to  enable  the  malady  to  be  understood  and  iden<« 

1  **  La  deacription  de  Thucydide  (obiervet  M.  Littr^,  in  bit  introduev 
lion  to  the  works  of  Hippokrat^  torn.  i.  p.  122)  est  teUement  boimt 
qu'elle  suffit  pleinement  pour  nous  faiie  comprendre  oe  que  cette 
andenne  nudadie  a  M :  et  il  est  fort  il  regretter  que  des  m^eoins  tela 
qu'  Hippocrate  et  (}aUen  n'aient  rien  ^crit  sur  les  grandes  ^pid^mies,  dont 
ils  ont  4t6  lea  spectateurs.  Hippocrate  a  iU  t^moin  de  cette  peste 
raeont^  par  Thucydide,  et  il  ne  nous  en  a  pas  laiss^  la  description. 
Galien  vit  ^alement  la  fi^yre  ^ptive  qui  dtela  le  monde  aoua  MaM 
Aur^le,  et  qu'il  appelle  lui-n^me  la  longue  peste.  Cependant  eiftepU 
quelquea  mots  epars  dans  ses  volumineux  ouvrages,  except^  quelques 
indications  fugitives,  il  ne  nous  a  rien  transmis  sur  un  ^^neiiant 
m^cal  ausai  important;  4  tel  point  que  si  nous  n'avions  pas  le  r^t 
de  Thucydide,  il  nous  aeroit  fort  difficile  de  nous  fedre  une  id^  de  celle 
qu'a  vue  Oalien,  et  qui  eat  la  m£me  (comme  M.  Hecker  s'eat  attach^  k 
le  d^ontrer)  que  la  maladie  connue  aoua  le  nom  de  Peate  d'Ath^nea. 
G'^tait  nne  fidrre  Eruptive,  diff^rante  de  layariole,  et  ^inte  aujouid'hui. 
On  a  eru  en  voir  lea  traeea  dana  lea  ckarbotu  {Mpautt)  dea  livrea  Hip* 
poetatiqnea." 

Both  Krauaa  (Diaquiaitio  de  naturit  morhi  Athenienaium.  Stutlgard, 
1831,  p.  38)  and  Haeaer  (Hiatoris^.  Patholog.  Unterauchungen.  Drea« 
den,  1839,  p.  50)  asaimilate  the  pathological  ph»nomena  apecified  by 
Thuoydidte  to  diifefent  portiona  of  the  'Ea-cd^/uof  of  Hippomtla.  M. 
littr^  thinka  that  the  reaemblance  ia  not  doae  or  preciae,  ao  aa  to  admit 
of  the  one  being  identified  with  the  other.  **  Le  tableau  ai  frappant 
qu'en  a  trac^  ce  grand  hiatorien  ne  ae  r^roduit  paa  oeiiainement  avee 
une  nettet^  auffiaante  dana  lea  bvefa  d^taila  donn^  par  Hippoerate.  La 
maladie  d'Aih^nea  avoit  un  type  si  tranoh^  que  tons  eeux  qui  en  ont 
parl^  ont  du  le  r^produire  dana  aea  partiea  eaaentiellea."  (Argument  aux 
2^  Line  dea  Bpid^miea,  (Suvrea  d'Htppoerate,  tom.  ▼.  p.  64.)  There 
appeara  good  reaaon  to  believe  that  the  great  epdemic  which  prevailed 
in  the  Boman  world  under  Mareua  Aureliua  (the  Peatia  Antoniniana) 
waa  a  renewal  of  what  ia  called  the  Plague  of  Athena. 
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tified.  The  observations,  with  which  that  notice  is 
ushered  in,  deserve  particular  attention.  ''In  re- 
spect to  this  distemper  (he  says),  let  every  man, phy- 
sician or  not,  say  what  he  thinks  respecting  the 
source  from  whence  it  may  probably  have  arisen,  and 
respecting  the  causes  which  he  deems  sufficiently 
powerful  to  have  produced  so  great  a  revolution. 
But  I,  having  myself  had  the  distemper,  and  ha- 
ving seen  others  suffering  under  it,  will  state  what 
it  actually  waSy  and  will  indicate  in  addition  such 
other  matters,  as  will  furnish  any  man,  who  lays 
them  to  heart,  with  knowledge  and  the  means  of 
calculation  beforehand,  in  case  the  same  misfortune 
should  ever  again  occur  ^*'  To  record  past  facts,  as 
a  basis  for  rational  prevision  in  regard  to  the  future 
—the  same  sentiment  which  Thucydidds  mentions 
in  his  preface*,  as  having  animated  him  to  the 
composition  of  his  history — was  at  that  time  a  duty 
so  little  understood,  that  we  have  reason  to  admire 
not  less  the  manner  in  which   he  performs  it  in 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  48.  Xrytra  fuv  oZv  n€p\  avrov,  &t  tKaaros  ytyWb<rjt(i>  ml 
laTp6t  Koi  Idwrritt  6^  6tov  91k69  Ijv  ymtrOai  oM^  Koi  ritt  alrias  6im»ag 
Myi/{fct  nMravn;^  fitrafiokfjt  Ucavat  tlvtu  bvvafup  h  r6  luraarifatu  crx^ur 
iy^  dc  ou^y  rt  /yiyvcro  Xcftt,  koL  <i^*  &v  Sv  rit  cKotnuft  €i  irorv  «il  aj^^ir 
ifnofwoi^  Itakurr  &y  ^xot  ri  wpottb^  ^  ayvociy,  ravra  di;Xw4n»,  oMt  re 
potniiras  nal  aifT69  (d»v  ^(XXovs  ireurxovrat, 

Demokritus,  among  others,  connected  the  generation  of  these  epide- 
mics  with  his  general  system  of  atoms,  atmospheric  effluvia,  and  f  cd«Xa : 
•ee  Plutarch,  Symposiac.  viii.  9,  p.  733 ;  Demokriti  Fhigmeat.,  ed. 
Mullach.  Ub.  iv.  p.  409. 

The  causes  of  the  Athenian  epidemic  as  giTcn  by  Diodorus  (xii.  68) 
'— imnsnal  rains,  wateiy  quality  of  grain,  absence  of  the  £tesian  winds, 
&e.,  may  perhaps  be  true  of  the  rerival  of  the  epidemic  in  the  fifth  year 
of  the  war,  but  can  hardly  be  true  of  its  first  appearance ;  since  Thucy* 
did^s  states  that  the  year  in  other  respects  was  unusually  healthy,  and 
the  epidemic  was  evidently  brought  from  foreign  parts  to  Peirsus. 

«  Thucyd.  i.  22. 
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practice,  than  the  distinctness  with  which  he  con- 
ceives it  in  theory.  We  may  infer  from  his  lan- 
guage that  speculation  in  his  day  was  active  re- 
specting the  causes  of  this  plague,  according  to  the 
vague  and  fanciful  physics,  and  scanty  stock  of 
ascertained  facts,  which  was  all  that  could  then  be 
consulted.  By  resisting  the  itch  of  theorising  from 
one  of  those  loose  hypotheses  which  then  appeared 
plausibly  to  explain  everything,  he  probably  re- 
nounced the  point  of  view  from  which  most  credit 
and  interest  would  be  derivable  at  the  time.  But 
his  simple  and  precise  summary  of  observed  facts 
carries  with  it  an  imperishable  value,  and  even 
affords  grounds  for  imagining,  that  he  was  no 
stranger  to  the  habits  and  training  of  his  con- 
temporary HippokratSs,  and  the  other  Asklepiads 
ofKos*. 

*  See  the  wordi  of  Thucydidls,  ii.  49.  leal  mroKa6apa'€is  x^XiJf  wacratf 
Birai  vir6  larp&v  civofiaa-fitvai  €la'\v,  iirjgtiraif — which  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  familiarity  with  the  medical  terminology :  compare  also 
his  allusion  to  the  speculations  of  the  physicians,  cited  in  the  previous 
note;  and  c.  51 — r^  ird<ru  Btairrj  $€pavtv6fi€yai  &c. 

In  proof  how  rare  the  conception  was,  in  ancient  times,  of  the  im- 
portance of  collecting  and  registering  particular  medical  fects,  I  tran- 
scrihe  the  following  observations  from  M.  littr^  ((Euvres  d'Hippocrate, 
torn.  iv.  p.  646y  Remarques  Retrospectives). 

"  Toutefois  ce  qu'il  importe  id  de  oonstater,  ce  n'est  pas  qu'Hippo- 
crate  a  observe  de  telle  on  telle  mani^,  mais  c'est  qu'il  a  eu  Fid^  de 
recueiUir  et  de  consigner  des  faits  partieuliers.  En  efiet,  rien,  dans 
Tantiquit^y  n'a  4t6  plus  rare  que  ce  soin :  outre  Hippocrate,  je  ne  con- 
nois  qu'Erasistrate  qui  se  soit  occupy  de  relater  sous  cette  forme  les 
r^sultats  de  son  exp6ience  dinique.  Ni  GaHen  lui-m£me,  ni  Ar^t^,  ni 
Soranus,  ni  les  autres  qui  sont  aniv^s  jusqu'k  nous,  n'ont  suivi  un 
aussi  louable  ezemple.  Les  observations  consignees  dans  la  collection 
Hippocratique  constituent  la  plus  grande  partie,  il  beaucoup  pr^s,  de  ce 
que  Tantiquite  a  poss^^  en  oe  genre :  et  si,  en  commentant  le  trayail 
d'Hippocrate,  on  Tavait  un  pen  imit^,  nous  aurions  des  mat^auz  & 
I'aide  desquels  nous  prendrions  une  id^  bien  plus  precise  de  la  patho- 
logic de  ces  sidles  recul^ Mais  tout  en  ezprimant  oe  regret  et  en 
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EztentiTe        It  ig  hardly  within  the  province  of  an  historian 

and  terrible  ^  * 

rafoingof  of  Greece  to  repeat  after  Thuoydidds  the  painful 
^^  enumeration  of  symptoms,  violent  in  the  extreme 
atid  pervading  every  portion  of  the  bodily  system, 
which  marked  this  fearful  disorder.  Beginning  in 
Peireus,  it  quickly  passed  into  the  city,  and  both  the 
one  and  the  other  was  speedily  filled  with  sickness 
and  sufferingi  the  like  of  which  had  never  before 
been  known.  The  seizures  were  sudden,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  sufferers  perished  after 
deplorable  agonies  on  the  seventh  or  on  the  ninth 
day.  Others,  whose  strength  of  constitution  car- 
ried them  over  this  period,  found  themselves  the 
victims  of  exhausting  and  incurable  diarrhoea  after- 
wards:  with  others  again,  after  traversing  both 
these  stages,  the  distemper  fixed  itself  in  some  par- 
ticular member,  the  eyes,  the  genitals,  the  hands, 
or  the  feet,  which  were  rendered  permanently  use- 
less, or  in  some  cases  amputated,  even  where  the 
patient  himself  recovered.    There  were  also  some 

reconnaiMant  cette  utility  relstiTe  i  nous  autres  modernes  et  veritable" 
ment  consid^table,  il  faut  qouter  qne  Tantiqiiit^  ayoit  dans  lea  fiats  et 
la  doctrine  Hippocrttiques  un  aliment  qni  loi  a  saffi — et  qu'iine  ooUec* 
tion,  mSme  ^tendue,  d'histoiret  particalierea  n'anroit  pas  akxrs  modifl^ 
la  m^decine,  du  moins  la  m^ecine  scientifique,  esaentieUenient  et  au 
delk  de  la  limite  que  6ompoitoit  la  physiologie.  Je  ponirai  montrer 
aiUeurs  que  la  doctrine  d'Hippocrate  et  de  I'^le  de  Cos  a  ^  la  aenle 
Bolide,  la  seule  fond^  sur  un  aperfuyrai  de  la  nature  organist ;  et  qne 
leS  secteft  post^rieurea,  m^hodisme  et  pneumatisme,  n'ont  Mti  leurs 
tfa^fids  que  sur  des  hypoth^s  tons  oonsistanee.  Mais  ici  J6  me  oon- 
tente  de  remarqueri  que  la  pathologic,  en  tant  que  scieuoe,  ne  peut 
marcher  qu'a  la  suite  de  la  physiologic,  dont  elle  n'est  qu'une  des 
facei :  et  d'Hippocrate  k  Galien  indnsiYfement,  hi  physiologie  ne  fit  pUs 
asses  de  progr^  pour  rendre  insuffissnte  hi  conception  Hippocratique. 
II  en  r^Bulte,  n^csssairement,  que  la  pathologic,  toujours  oonsid^r^ 
comnie  science^  n'anroit  pu^  par  quelque  proc^^  que  et  f^  gAgner 
que  des  corrections  et  des  augmehtttkions  de  detail." 
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whose  fecorery  Was  attended  with  a  totnl  loss  of 
tnemory,  so  that  th^y  no  more  knew  themselves  or 
recognised  their  friends.  No  treatment  or  remedy 
appearing,  except  in  accidental  cases,  to  produce 
toy  beneficial  efiect,  the  physicians  or  surgeons 
whose  aid  was  invoked  became  completely  at 
fault.  While  trying  their  accustomed  means  With* 
out  avtul,  they  soon  ended  by  catching  the  malady 
themselves  and  perishing.  The  charms  and  incan- 
tations \  to  which  the  unhappy  patient  resorted^ 
were  not  likely  to  be  more  efficacious.  While  some 
asserted  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  poisohed 
the  cisterns  of  water,  others  referred  the  visita- 
tion to  the  Wrath  of  the  Gods,  and  especially  to 
Apollo,  kndwn  by  hearers  of  the  Iliad  as  author 
of  pestilence  in  the  Greek  host  before  Troy.  It 
was  remembered  that  this  Delphian  god  had  pro'- 
mised  the  Lacedeemonians,  in  reply  to  their  appli^- 
cation  immediately  before  the  war,  that  he  would 
assist  them  whether  invoked  or  uninvoked — and 
the  disorder  noW  raging  was  ascribed  to  the  inter- 
vention of  their  irresistible  ally  ;  livhile  the  elderly 
men  farther  called  to  mind  an  oracular  verse  sung 

'  Gomiiitf^  the  fttory  of  Thaldtaii  appiMftiiig  an  epidemic  ftt  Sparte  by 
hit  music  and  song  (Plutarch,  De  Musicft,  p.  1146). 

Some  of  the  ahcient  physiciana  were  firm  belleTers  in  the  efficacy  df 
these  charms  and  ihcantations.  Alexander  of  TraUei  says  that  htmng 
originally  treated  them  with  Contempt,  he  had  conrineed  himself  of 
their  talue  by  personal  obsenration,  and  altered  his  opinion  (ix.  4) — 
tfptoi  yovp  oXovTM  rotr  rvi^  ypamv  fivBott  iouttvai  t^ls  ^iro»ddr,  Atrntp  ffdycb 
}tiXP^  froXXofi*  tip  XP^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ipap^&t  f^tpofiipap  ifttittOrfp  ^Ivtu 
t6vafup  ip  airats.  See  an  interesting  and  valuable  dissertation,  Orlgines 
Contagii,  by  Dr.  C.  F,  Marx  (Stuttgard,  1824,  p.  129). 

The  suffering  Hdraklds,  in  his  agony  under  the  poisoned  tunic^  in- 
•Tokes  the  doiBbt  along  with  the  x'^^P^^X^*  hvrapidi  (8ophokl6s>  Thi- 
chin.  1005). 
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in  the  time  of  their  youth — ''  The  Dorian  war  will 
come,  and  pestilence  along  with  it\''  Under  the 
distress  which  suggested,  and  was  reciprocally  ag« 
gravated  by,  these  gloomy  ideas^  prophets  were 
consulted,  and  supplications  with  solemn  procession 
were  held  at  the  temples,  to  appease  the  divine 
wrath, 
inefflcwy         When  it  was  found  that  neither  the  priest  nor  the 

of  remedies  j  •  •  i 

-despair  physiciau  could  retard  the  spread,  or  mitigate  the 
^iaation^of  intensity,  of  the  disorder,  the  Athenians  abandoned 
2L^.****'  themselves  to  despair,  and  the  space  within  the 
walls  became  a  scene  of  desolating  misery.  Every 
man  attacked  with  the  malady  at  once  lost  his 
courage — a  state  of  depression,  itself  among  the 
worst  features  of  the  case,  which  made  him  lie  down 
and  die,  without  any  attempt  to  seek  for  preser- 
vatives. And  though  at  first  friends  and  relatives 
lent  their  aid  to  tend  the  sick  with  the  usual  family 
sympathies,  yet  so  terrible  was  the  number  of 
these  attendants  who  perished,  *'  like  sheep,"  from 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  64.  ^cutkovtms  ol  vpetrpirtpoi  iraXoi  (fdccrAu — 

See  also  the  first  among  the  epistles  ascribed  to  the  orator  .fischinte 
respeeting  a  \otft6t  in  Ddos. 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  debate  whether,  hi  this  Hexameter  verse, 
Xifi^s  (fiamhie)  or  \oifi6s  (pestilence)  was  the  correct  reading :  and  the 
probability  is,  that  it  had  been  originally  composed  with  the  word 
\ifjAs — ^for  men  might  well  &ncy  beforehand  that  famine  would  be  a 
sequel  of  the  Dorian  war,  but  they  would  not  be  likely  to  imagine  pes- 
tUence  as  accompanying  it.  Tet  (says  Thucydidds)  the  reading  \oifi6s 
was  held  decudedly  preferable,  as  best  fitting  to  the  actual  drcumstanoes 
(o2  y^  Mpanot  np6t  A  hratrxw  rr}¥  funiiuiv  inotovPTo).  And  '*  if  (he 
goes  on  to  say)  there  should  ever  hereafter  come  another  Dorian  war, 
and  famine  along  with  it,  the  oracle  will  probably  be  reproduced  with 
the  word  \ifi6s  as  part  of  it." 

This  deserves  notice,  as  illustrating  the  sort  of  admitted  licence  with 
which  men  twisted  the  oracles  or  prophecies,  so  as  to  hit  the  feelings 
of  the  actual  moment. 
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such  contact,  that  at  length  no  man  would  thus 
expose  himself;  while  the  most  generous  spirits, 
who  persisted  longest  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty,  were  carried  off  in  the  greatest  numbers\ 
The  patient  was  thus  left  to  die  alone  and  unheeded. 
Sometimes  all  the  inmates  of  a  house  were  swept 
away  one  after  the  other,  no  man  being  willing 
to  go  near  it :  desertion  on  one  hand,  attendance 
on  the  other,  both  tended  to  aggravate  the  calamity. 
There  remained  only  those  who,  having  had  the 
disorder  and  recovered,  were  willing  to  tend  the 
sufferers.  These  men  formed  the  single  excep- 
tion to  the  all-pervading  misery  of  the  time — 
for  the  disorder  seldom  attacked  any  one  twice, 
and  when  it  did,  the  second  attack  was  never 
fatal.  Elate  with  their  own  escape,  they  deemed 
themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  all  disease,  and 
were  full  of  compassionate  kindness  for  others 
whose  sufferings  were  just  beginning.  It  was 
from  them  too  that  the  principal  attention  to  the 
bodies  of  deceased  victims  proceeded  :  for  such  was 
the  state  of  dismay  and  sorrow,  that  even  the  near- 
est relatives  neglected  the  sepulckral  duties,  sacred 
beyond  all  others  in  the  eyes  of  a  Greek.  Nor  is 
there  any  circumstance  which  conveys  to  us  so 
vivid  an  idea  of  the  prevalent  agony  and  despair, 
as  when  we  read  in  the  words  of  an  eye-witness, 
that  the  deaths  took  place  among  this  close-packed 

'  Compare  Diodor.  xiy.  70,  who  mentions  similar  distresses  in  the 
Carthaginian  army  besieging  Syracuse,  during  the  terrible  epidemic 
with  which  it  was  attacked  in  395  B.C. ;  and  Livy,  xxt.  26,  respecting 
the  .epidemic  at  Syracuse  when  it  was  besieged  by  Marcellus  and  the 
Romans. 
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crowd  without  the  ^mfidleBt  decencies  of  attention^ 
— that  the  dead  and  the  dying  lay  piled  one  upon 
another  not  merely  in  the  public  roads,  but  even 
in  the  temples,  in  spite  of  the  understood  defile- 
ment of  the  sacred  building — that  half-dead  suf- 
ferers were  seen  lying  round  all  the  springs,  from 
insupportable  thirst — that  the  iiumerous  corpses 
thus  unburied  and  exposed,  were  in  such  a  condi^ 
tion,  that  the  dogs  which  meddled  with  them  died 
in  consequence,  while  no  vultures  or  other  birds  of 
the  like  habits  ever  came  near.  Those  bodies  which 
escaped  entire  neglect  were  burnt  or  buried*  with- 
out the  customary  mourning,  and  with  unseemly 
carelessness.  In  some  cases,  the  bearers  of  a  body, 
passing  by  a  funeral  pile  on  which  another  body 
was  burning,  would  put  their  own  there  to  be  burnt 
also® ;  or  perhaps,  if  the  pile  was  prepared  ready 
for  a  body  not  yet  arrived,  would  deposit  their 
own  upon  it,  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  then  depart. 
Such  indecent  confusion  would  have  been  intole- 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  52.  OIki&p  yhp  ovx  virapxov<r&v,  dXX*  cV  KoXv/Sair  fmyij- 
pais  &pa  ^Tovs  buuT<i6fi€V<ov,  6  <l>S6pos  iyiyvtro  ovbfvX  K6<rfJL^t  aXXa  Koi 
V€icpo\  (IT  oKk-fjXois  d9ro%nja-KOPT(S  clcfimro,  nal  iv  Tali  ddoir  tKCLkivhovvTo 
Kttl  fttpi  rhs  Kfii)vat  Airaxrcts  r)fu6vffr€t^  roC  vbarot  iiriBvfil^  Td  rr  Upii 
iv  ols  €tTKr)VfiVTOi  vfKpSiv  irkia  ^Vj  avrov  (PcnroBvrja-KdvTonv  v7rtpPia(ofifV0v 
yap  Tov  Kcucov  ol  avBpwtroi  ovk  txovrts  5,  ri  yiv<avraiy  is  oKiyiapiav  irpd" 
frovTo  kcti  Upmv  Koi  So-leup  6px>io>s. 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  50:  compare  Livy,  xli.  21,  describing  the  epidemic  at 
Rome  in  174  B.C.  "  Cadavera,  intacta  k  canibus  et  vulturibua,  tabes 
libsumebat :  satifique  constabat,  nee  illo,  nee  priore  anno  in  tant4  strage 
bourn  hominumque  vulturium  usquam  visum." 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  52.  From  the  language  of  Thucydid^a,  we  see  that  this 
was  regarded  at  Athens  as  highly  unbecoming.  Yet  a  passage  of  Plu- 
tarch seems  to  show  that  it  was  very  common,  in  his  time,  to  bum 
several  bodies  on  the  same  funeral  pile  (Plutarch,  Sympostac.  iii.  4, 
p.  651). 
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rable  to  thd  feelings  of  the  Athenians,  in  any  ordi^ 
nary  times. 

To  all  these  scenes  of  physical  suffering,  death,  ^*![}*" 
and  reckless  despair — was 'superadded  another  evil^  nessofcon- 
which  affected  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  dered?*^"' 
escape  the  rest.  The  bonds  both  of  law  and  mo- 
rality became  relaxed,  amidst  such  total  uncertainty 
of  every  man  both  for  his  own  life,  and  that  of 
others.  Men  cared  not  to  abstain  from  wrong,  under 
circumstances  in  which  punishment  was  not  likely 
to  overtake  them — nor  to  put  a  check  upon  their 
passions,  and  endure  privations,  in  obedience  even 
to  their  strongest  conviction,  when  the  chance  was 
so  small  of  their  living  to  reap  reward  or  enjoy  any 
future  esteem.  An  interval,  short  and  sweety  be- 
fore their  doom  was  realised — before  they  became 
plunged  in  the  wide-spread  misery  which  they  wit- 
nessed around,  and  which  affected  indisdriminately 
the  virtuous  and  the  profligate — was  all  that  they 
looked  to  enjoy ;  embracing  with  avidity  the  imme- 
diate pleasures  of  sense,  as  well  as  such  positive 
gains,  however  ill-gotten,  as  could  be  made  the 
meahs  of  procuring  them,  and  throwing  aside  all 
thought  both  of  honour  or  of  long-sighted  advan- 
tage, life  and  property  being  alike  ephemeral, 
there  was  no  hope  left  but  to  snatch  a  moment  of 
enjoyment,  before  the  outstretched  hand  of  destiny 
should  fall  upon  its  victims. 

The  picture  of  society  under  the  pressure  of  a  Great  iom 
murderous    epidemic,   with  its  train   of  physical  among  the 
torments,  wretchedness,   and   demoralisation,  has  wow  tTuic 
been  drawn  by  more   than  one  eminent   author,  ^^HJ^^ 
but  by  none  with  more  impressive  fidelity  and 
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conciseness  than  by  ThucydidSs',  who  had  no  pre* 
decessor,  nor  anything  but  the  reality,  to  copy 
from.  We  may  remark  that  amidst  all  the  melan* 
choly  accompaniments  6f  the  time,  there  are  no 
human  sacrifices,  such  as  those  offered  up  at  Car- 
thage during  pestilence  to  appease  the  anger  of  the 
gods — there  are  no  cruel  persecutions  against  ima- 
ginary authors  of  the  disease,  such  as  those  against 
the  Untori  (anointers  of  doors)  in  the  plague  of 
Milan  in  1630'. 

Three  years  altogether  did  this  calamity  desolate 
Athens :  continuously,  during  the  entire  second  and 
third  years  of  the  war — after  which  followed  a  period 
of  marked  abatement  for  a  year  and  a  half:  but  it 
then  revived  again,  and  lasted  for  another  year,  with 
the  same  fury  as  at  first.  The  public  loss,  over  and 
above  the  private  misery,  which  this  unexpected 
enemy  inflicted  upon  Athens,  was  incalculable. 
Out  of  1200  horsemen,  all  among  the  rich  men  of  the 
state,  300  died  of  the  epidemic  ;  besides  4400  hop- 
lites  out  of  the  roll  formally  kept,  and  a.number  of 
the  poorer  population  so  great  as  to  defy  computa- 
tion^.    No  efforts  of  the  Peloponnesians  could  have 

*  The  description  in  the  sixth  book  of  Lucretius,  translated  and  ex- 
panded from  Thucydid^ — that  of  the  plague  at  Florence  in  1348,  with 
which  the  Decameron  of  Boccacio  opens — and  that  of  Defoe  in  his 
History  of  the  Plague  in  London — are  all  well-known. 

'  "  Carthaginiensea,  cum  inter  cetera  mala  etiam  peste  laborarent, 
cruenti  sacrorum  religione,  et  scelere  pro  remedio>  usi  sunt :  quippe 
homines  ut  victimas  immolabant;  pacem  deorum  sanguine  eorum 
exposcentes,  pro  quorum  Tit&  Dii  rogari  maxim^  solent"  (Justin, 
xviii.  6). 

For  the  facts  respecting  the  plague  of  Milan  and  the  Untori,  see  the 
interesting  novel  of  Manzoni — Promessi  Sposi — and  the  historical  work 
of  the  same  author — Storia  della  Colonna  Infame. 

'  Thttcyd.  iii.  87*  rov  dc  SKkov  HxKov  drc^cvpcror  apiBfUt*    Diodonia 
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done  80  much  to  ruin  Athens,  or  to  bring  the  war  to 
a  termination  such  as  they  desired :  and  the  distem- 
per told  the  more  in  their  favour,  as  it  never  spread 
at  all  into  Peloponnesus,  though  it  passed  from 
Athens  to  some  of  the  more  populous  islands  ^  The 
Lacedaemonian  army  was  withdrawn  from  Attica 
somewhat  earlier  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been, 
for  fear  of  taking  the  contagion^. 

But  it  was  while  the  Lacedaemonians  were  yet  in 
Attica,  and  during  the  first  freshness  of  the  terrible 
malady,  that  PeriklSs  equipped  and  conducted  from 
Peiraeus  an  armament  of  100  triremes,  and  4000 
hoplites  to  attack  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus :  300 
horsemen  were  also  carried  in  some  horse-trans- 
ports, prepared  for  the  occasion  out  of  old  triremes. 
To  diminish  the  crowd  accumulated  in  the  city,  was 
doubtless  of  beneficial  tendency,  and  perhaps  those 
who  went  aboard  might  consider  it  as  a  chance  of 
escape  to  quit  an  infected  home.  But  unhappily 
they  carried  the  infection  along  with  them,  which 
desolated  the  fleet  not  less  than  the  city,  and  crip- 
pled all  its  efibrts.     Reinforced  by  fifty  ships  of  war  Athenian 

*  ./  J  r  armament 

from  Chios  and  Lesbos,  the  Athenians  first  landed  ««»t  fint 
near  Epidaurus  in  Peloponnesus,  ravaging  the  terri-  loponnesJ, 
tory  and  making  an  unavailing  attempt  upon  the  city :  poddlfa-l'^ 
next  they  made  like  incursions  on  the  more  southerly  eV  and**^^' 
portions  of  the  Argolic  peninsula — Troezen,  Haheis,  [Jl^c^i!*^ 

demic. 
makes  them  above  10,000  (xii.  58)  freemen  and  slaves  together,  which 
must  be  greatly  beneath  the  reality. 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  54.  r&v  SXkttv  x^P^^^  ^^  iro\vcafBpwjr6raTa.  He  does 
not  specify  what  places  these  were : — perhaps  Chios,  bnt  hardly  Lesbos, 
otherwise  the  fact  would  have  been  noticed  when  the  revolt  of  that 
island  occurs. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  5?. 
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and  HermionS ;  and  lastly  attacked  and  captured 
Praaiae,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia.  On  re^ 
turning  to  Athens,  the  same  armament  was  irnme^ 
diately  conducted  under  Agnon  and  KleoppmpuSt 
to  press  the  siege  of  Potidsea,  the  blockade  of  which 
still  continued  without  any  visible  progress.  Oa 
arriving  there,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  walU 
by  battering  engines  and  by  the  other  i^ggressive 
methods  then  practised  ;  but  nothing  whatever  was 
achieved.  In  fact,  the  armament  became  incom* 
petent  for  all  serious  effort,  from  the  aggravated 
character  which  th^  distemper  here  assumed,  comr 
municated  by  the  soldiers  fresh  from  Athens  even 
to  those  who  had  before  been  free  from  it  at  Potir 
dsea.  So  frightful  was  the  mortality,  that  put  of 
the  4000  hoplites  under  Agnoq,  no  less  than  1050 
died  in  the  short  space  of  forty  days.  The  arma^ 
ment  was  brought  back  in  this  distressed  condition 
to  Athens,  while  the  reduction  of  Potidaea  wa9  left 
as  before  to  the  slow  course  of  blockade  \ 

On  returning  from  the  expedition  agfiinst  Pelo^ 
^^^^h^*'  ponnesus,  PeriklSs  found  his  countrymen  almost 
Bufi^eriDgt  distracted^  with  their  manifold  sufferings.  Over 
!^e^e-   and  above  the  raging  epidemic,  they  had  just  gone 


Irritation 
of  the 


^wd"  over  Attica  and  ascertained  the  devastations  com- 
JSiel^hiV  "fitted  by  the  invaders  throughout  all  the  territory 
unvbakei;  (exccpt  the  Marathouian®  Tetrapolis  and  Dekelei^ 
defenaing  — districts  Spared,  as  we  are  told,  through  indul- 
gence founded  on  an  ancient  legendary  sympathy) 

1  Tbucyd.  ii.  a&-58. 

'  Thuoyd.  ii.  59.     ^XXoicavro  rw  yvrnfui^, 

"  Diodor.  xii.  45;  later  ap.  Schol.  ad  Soph.  (Edip.  Cglo^.  6S9| 
Herodot.  ix. 
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^viring  their  long  stay  of  forty  days.  The  rich  had 
found  their  comfortable  mansions  and  farms,  the 
poor  their  modest  cottages,  in  the  various  demes, 
torn  down  and  ruined.  Death\  sickness,  loss  of 
property,  and  despair  of  the  future,  now  rendered 
the  Athenians  angry  and  intractable  to  the  last 
degree.  They  vented  their  feelings  against  Peri^- 
kl6s  as  the  cause  not  merely  of  the  war,  but  also  of 
all  that  they  were  now  enduring.  Either  with  or 
without  his  consent,  they  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to 
open  uegQcjations  for  peace,  but  the  Spartans  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  proposition.  This  new  disappoint* 
ment  rendered  them  still  more  furious  against  Pe^ 
riklSs,  whose  long-standing  political  enemies  now 
doubtless  found  strong  sympathy  in  their  denuncia- 
tions of  his  character  and  policy.  That  unshaken 
and  majestic  firmness,  which  ranked  first  aniong  his 
many  eminent  qualities,  was  never  n)ore  imperiously 
required  ^nd  never  more  efiectively  manifested. 

In  bis  capacity  of  Stratfigus  or  General,  Perikl6» 
convoked  a  formal  assembly  of  the  people,  for  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  himself  publicly  against  the 
prevailing  sentiment,  and  recommending  perseve- 
rance in  his  line  of  policy.  The  speeches  made  by 
hiQ  opponents,  assuredly  very  bitter,  are  not  given 
hy  Tbupydid^s ;  but  that  of  Periklds  himself  is  set 
down  at  considerable  length,  and  a  n^emorable  dis^ 
course  it  is.  It  strikingly  brings  into  relief  both 
the  character  of  the  man  and  the  impress  of  actual 
circumstances — an  impregne^ble  mind  conscious  not 
qnly  of  right  purposes  but  of  just  and  reasonable 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  65.  *0  fih  brj^ios,  on  dtr*  i\a<r(r6y<av  6pfimfi€pos,  iart' 
ptfTo  aa\  rovTWi  ol  M  duyarol,  icaXa  Kr^fiara  narii  tifv  x^fi^  ol«Qdp/4foif 
re  Koi  flroXvrcXco-i  Koraa-Kivaif  oTroXiDXeKdrcf. 
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anticipations,  and   bearing  up  with  manliness,  or 
even  defiance,  against  the  natural  difficulty  of  the 
case,  heightened  by  an  extreme  of  incalculable  mis- 
fortune.    He  had  foreseen  \  while  advising  the  war 
originally,  the  probable  impatience  of  his  country- 
men under  its  first  hardships,  but   he  could  not 
foresee  the  epidemic  by  which  that  impatience  had 
been  exasperated  into  madness:  and  he  now  ad- 
dressed them  not  merely  with  unabated  adherence 
to  his  own  deliberate  convictions,  but  also  in  a  tone 
of  reproachful  remonstrance  against  their  unmerited 
change  of  sentiment  towards  him — seeking  at  the 
same  time   to  combat  that  uncontrolled   despair 
which  for  the  moment  overlaid   both    their  pride 
and  their  patriotism.     Far  from  humbling  himself 
before  the  present  sentiment,  it  is  at  this  time  that 
he  sets  forth  his  titles  to  their  esteem  in  the  most 
direct  and  unqualified  manner,  and  claims  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  which  they  had  so  long  accorded, 
as  something  belonging  to  him  by  acquired  right. 
AthtnUn         His  main  object,  throughout  this  discourse,  is  to 
MmUy^     fill  the  minds  of  his  audience  with  patriotic  sympa- 
^PeSS^   thy  for  the  weal  of  the  entire  city,  so  as  to  counter- 
toncof!i?tf-  ^^'2i>^c®  the  absorbing  sense  of  private  woe.     If  the 
ctteem        collcctivc  city  fiourishcs  (he  argues),  private  mis- 
pnbiic  du.    fortunes  may  at  least  be  borne  :  but  no  amount  of 
*^    ^      private  prosperity  will  avail,  if  the  collective  city 
falls  (a  proposition  literally  true  in  ancient  times 
and  under  the  circumstances  of  ancient  warfare — 
though  less  true  at  present).     "Distracted  by  do- 
mestic calamity,  ye  are  now  angry  both  with  me 
who  advised  you  to  go  to  war,  and  with  yourselves 
who  followed  the  advice.     Ye  listened  to  me,  con- 

»  Thucyd.  i.  140. 
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sidering  me  superior  to  others  in  judgement,  in 
speech,  in  patriotism,  and  in  incorruptible  probity^ — 
nor  ought  I  now  to  be  treated  as  culpable  for  giving 
such  advice,  when  in  point  of  fact  the  war  was  un- 
avoidable and  there  would  have  been  still  greater 
danger  in  shrinking  from  it.  I  am  the  same  man, 
still  unchanged — but  ye  in  your  misfortunes  cannot 
stand  to  the  convictions  which  ye  adopted  when 
yet  unhurt.  Extreme  and  unforeseen,  indeed,  are 
the  sorrows  which  have  fallen  upon  you :  yet  in- 
habiting as  ye  do  a  great  city,  and  brought  up  in 
dispositions  suitable  to  it,  ye  must  also  resolve  to 
bear  up  against  the  utmost  pressure  of  adversity, 
and  never  to  surrender  your  dignity.  I  have  often 
explained  to  you  that  ye  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
of  eventual  success  in  the  war,  but  I  will  now  remind 
you,  more  emphatically  than  before,  and  even  with 
a  degree  of  ostentation  suitable  as  a  stimulus  to 
your  present  unnatural  depression — that  your  naval 
force  makes  you  masters  not  only  of  your  allies,  but 
of  the  entire  sea^ — one  half  of  the  visible  field  for 
action  and  employment.  Compared  with  so  vast  a 
power  as  this,  the  temporary  use  of  your  houses  and 
territory  is  a  mere  trifle — an  ornamental  accessory 
not  worth  considering :  and  this  too,  if  ye  preserve 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  60.  koitoi  c/mI  roiovr^  dvdpl  ofyyi^taBtf  ts  ovd€v6s  olofuu 
ija-<r<»v  thnu  yv&pcu  re  ra  biovra,  icai  ipfifjv€v<rai  ravTa,  <f>iX&n'o\ts  rt  Koi 
Xpirffiartiv  Kp€l<r<r«iy. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  62.  dfjK^irti  dc  Ka\  T6d€,  o  pot  doxcirc  €»Ct  ovtoI  trwrort 
tyOvfinjBijvai  virdpxoy  vfiiv  fuytBovs  irtpi  €s  r^v  dpx^v,  oih*  cyo)  cV  rots 
irpty  \6yotf  ovft*  Ay  vvP  ^xPV^^Fl^  KopirmdtOTfpav  txwrt  r^v  irpoimolri»^ 
(TUff  €A  fi^  Korawtnkriyiuvaus  vftas  iraph  rh  thths  ic»p»v,  0U<r6€  fuv  yhp 
T&p  (ypjidx^^  p6vov  &px€iv — (ya>  dc  dirof^aiVo)  bvo  fupav  t£v  ts  XPV^^^ 
ifxivepmv,  yij$  Koi  BciKdmjs,  rov  Mpov  vpMS  itasrrhs  KvpunraTovs  Syraf^ 
f^'  Saop  T9  vvv  9€fJt€a^,  Ka\  ijv  iirvnXiw  PovXtfBrJTt. 

VOL.  VI.  Q 
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your  freedom,  ye  wiU  quickly  recover.  It  was  your 
fathers  who  first  gained  this  empire,  without  any  of 
the  advantages  which  ye  now  enjoy  ;  ye  must  not 
disgrace  yourselves  by  losing  what  they  acquired. 
Delighting  as  ye  all  do  in  the  honour  and  empire 
enjoyed  by  the  city,  ye  must  not  shrink  from 
the  toils  whereby  alone  that  honour  is  sustained  : 
moreover  ye  now  fight,  not  merely  for  freedom 
instead  of  slavery,  but  for  empire  against  loss  of 
empire,  with  all  the  perils  arising  out  of  imperial 
unpopularity.  It  is  not  safe  for  you  now  to  abdicate, 
even  if  ye  chose  to  do  so  ;  for  ye  hold  your  empire 
like  a  despotism — unjust  perhaps  in  the  original 
acquisition,  but  ruinous  to  part  with  when  once 
acquired.  Be  not  angry  with  me,  whose  advice  ye 
followed  in  going  to  war,  because  the  enemy  have 
done  such  damage  as  might  be  expected  from  them  : 
still  less  on  account  of  this  unforeseen  distemper ; 
I  know  that  this  makes  me  an  object  of  your  special 
present  hatred,  though  very  unjustly,  unless  ye 
will  consent  to  give  me  credit  also  for  any  unex- 
pected good  luck  which  may  occur.  Our  city  de- 
rives its  particular  glory  from  unshaken  bearing  up 
against  misfortune :  her  power,  her  name,  her  em« 
pire  of  Greeks  over  Greeks,  are  such  as  have  never 
before  been  seen  :  and  if  we  choose  to  be  great,  we 
must  take  the  consequence  of  that  temporary  envy 
and  hatred  which  is  the  necessary  price  of  perma- 
nent renown.  Behave  ye  now  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  that  glory  :  display  that  courage  which  is  essen- 
tial to  protect  you  against  disgrace  at  present,  as 
well  as  to  guarantee  your  honour  for  the  future. 
Send  no  farther  embassy  to  Sparta^  and  bear  your 
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misfortunes   without  showing  symptoms   of  dis- 
tress^*." 

The  irresistible  reason,  as  well  as  the  proud  and  Powerful 

11.  >,,.,.  i»       1         •  1^  effect  of  hM 

resolute  beanng  of  this  discourse,  set  forth  with  an  uddtm§^" 
eloquence  which  it  was  not  possible  for  Thucydid^s  S^Ihowr 
to  reproduce — together  with  the  age  and  character  [iJ^^S^tl!^ 
of  PeriklSs — carried  the  assent  of  the  assembled  — n«j«rthe. 

less,  the 

people ;  who  when  in  the  Pnyx  and  engaged  ac-  discontent 
cording  to  habit  on  public  matters,   would  for  a  Penki^s 
moment  forget  their  private  sufferings  in  consider-  tinuo^" 
ations  of  the  safety  and  grandeur  of  Athens.     Pos* 
sibly  indeed,  those  sufferings,  though  still  continu- 
ingi  might  become  somewhat  alleviated  when  the 
invaders  quitted  Attica,  and  when  it  was  no  longer 
indispensable  for  all  the  population  to  confine  itself 
within  the  walls.     Accordingly,  the  assembly  re- 
solved that  no  farther  propositions  should  be  made 
for  peace,  and  that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted 
with  vigour. 

But  though  the  public  resolution  thus  adopted 
showed  the  ancient  habit  of  deference  to  the  author- 
ity of  PeriklSs,  the  sentiments  of  individuals  taken 
separately  were  still  those  of  anger  against  him  as 
the  author  of  that  system  which  had  brought  them 
into  so  much  distress.  His  political  opponents — 
Kleon,  Simmias,  or  Lakratidas,  perhaps  all  three  in 
conjunction — took  care  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  this  prevalent  irritation  to  manifest  itself  in  act, 
by  bringing  an  accusation  against  him  before  the 
dikastery.  The  accusation  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
ferred on  the  ground  of  pecuniary  malversation,  and 

*  Thttcyd.  ii.  60-^.    I  give  a  general  summary  of  this  memorable 
speech,  without  setting  forth  its  full  contents,  still  less  the  exact  words. 

q2 
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ended  by  his  being  sentenced  to  pay  a  considerable 
fine,  the  amount  of  which  is  differently  reported- 
fifteen,  fifty,  or  eighty  talents,  by  difierent  authors^ 
HaU M-^  The  accusing  party  thus  appeared  to  have  carried 
condenuied  their  poiut,  and  to  have  disgraced,  as  well  as  ex- 
cluded from  re-election,  the  veteran  statesman.  The 
event  however  disappointed  their  expectations.  The 
imposition  of  the  fine  not  only  satiated  all  the  irri- 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  65;  Plato,  Gorgias,  p.  515,  c.  71 ;  Plutarch,  Perikl^, 
c.  35 ;  Diodor.  xii.  c.  38-45.  About  Simmias,  aa  the  vehement  enemy 
of  Periklds,  see  Plutarch,  Reipub.  Ger.  Precept,  p.  805. 

Plutarch  and  Diodorus  both  state  that  PeriklSs  was  not  only  fined, 
but  also  removed  from  his  office  of  Strat^gus.  Thucydid^s  mentions 
the  fine,  but  not  the  removal ;  and  his  silence  leads  me  to  doubt  the 
reality  of  the  latter  event  altogether.  For  with  such  a  man  as  Peiiklds, 
a  vote  of  removal  would  have  been  a  penalty  more  marked  and  cutting 
than  the  fine :  moreover,  removal  from  office,  though  capable  of  being 
pronounced  by  vote  of  the  public  assembly,  would  hardly  be  inflicted 
as  penalty  by  the  dikastery. 

I  imagine  the  events  to  have  passed  as  follows :  The  Strat^,  with 
most  other  officers  of  the  Commonwealth,  were  changed  or  re-elected 
at  the  beginning  of  Hekatomboeon,  the  first  month  of  the  Attic  year; 
that  is,  somewhere  about  Midsummer.  Now  the  Peloponnesian  army, 
invading  Attica  about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  and  re- 
maining forty  days,  would  leave  the  country  about  the  first  week  in 
May.  Periklls  returned  from  his  expedition  against  Peloponnesus 
shortly  after  they  left  Attica;  that  is,  about  the  middle  of  May  (Thuc}'d. 
ii.  57) :  there  still  remained  therefore  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  his 
office  of  Strat^gus  naturally  expired,  and  required  renewal.  It  was 
during  this  interval  (which  ThucydidSs  expresses  by  the  words  h-i  d* 
€<rrparrfyti,  ii.  59)  that  he  convoked  the  assembly  and  delivered  the 
harangue  recently  mentioned. 

But  when  the  time  for  a  new  election  of  Stratlgi  arrived,  the  enemies 
of  PeriklSs  opposed  his  re-election,  and  brought  a  charge  against  him 
in  that  trial  of  accountability  to  which  every  magistrate  at  Athens  was 
exposed,  after  his  period  of  office.  They  alleged  against  him  some 
official  misconduct  in  reference  to  the  public  money — and  the  dikastery 
visited  him  with  a  fine.  His  re-election  was  thus  prevented,  and  with 
a  man  who  had  been  so  often  re-elected,  this  might  be  loosely  called 
"  taking  away  the  office  of  general  '* — so  that  the  knguage  of  Plutarch 
and  Diodorus,  as  well  as  the  silence  of  Thucydid^s,  would  on  this  sup- 
position be  justified. 
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tation  of  the  people  against  him,  but  even  occa- 
sioned a  serious  reaction  in  his  favour,  and  brought 
back  as  strongly  as  ever  the  ancient  sentiment  of 
esteem  and  admiration.  It  was  quickly  found  that 
those  who  had  succeeded  PeriklSs  as  generals  neither 
possessed  nor  deserved  in  an  equal  degree  the  public 
confidence.  He  was  accordingly  soon  re-elected, 
with  as  much  power  and  influence  as  he  had  ever 
in  his  life  enjoyed^ 

But  that  life,  long,  honourable,  and  useful,  had  oidageof 
already  been  prolonged  considerably  beyond  the  hufamiiy 
sixtieth  year,  and  there  were  but  too  many  circum-  I!^fUJ^^ 
stances,  besides  the  recent  fine,  which  tended  to  ^•""«* 
hasten  as  well  as  to  embitter  its  close.  At  the  very 
moment  when  Periklfis  was  preaching  to  his  country- 
men, in  a  tone  almost  reproachful,  the  necessity  of 
manful  and  unabated  devotion  to  the  common  coun- 
try, in  the  midst  of  private  suffering — he  was  himself 
among  the  greatest  of  sufferers,  and  most  hardly 
pressed  to  set  the  example  of  observing  his  own 
precepts.  The  epidemic  carried  off  not  merely  his 
two  sons  (the  only  two  legitimate,  Xanthippus  and 
Paralus),  but  also  his  sister,  several  other  relatives, 
and  his  best  and  most  useful  political  friends. 
Amidst  this  train  of  domestic  calamities,  and  in  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  so  many  of  his  dearest  friends, 
he  remained  master  of  his  grief,  and  maintained 
his  habitual  self-command,  until  the  last  misfortune 
— the  death  of  his  favourite  son  Paralus,  which 
left  his  house  without  any  legitimate  representative 
to  maintain  the  family  and  the  hereditary  sacred 
rites.  On  this  final  blow,  though  he  strove  to 
command  himself  as  before,  yet  at  the  obsequies  of 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  66. 
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the  young  man,  when  it  became  his  duty  to  place 
a  wreath  on  the  dead  body,  his  grief  became  un- 
controllable, and  he  burst  out,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  into  profuse  tears  and  sobbing^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  several  personal  trials  he 
received  the  intimation,  through  AlkibiadSs  and 
some  other  friends,  of  the  restored  confidence  of 
the  people  towards  him,  and  of  his  re-election  to 
the  office  of  StratSgus.  But  it  was  not  without  dif- 
ficulty that  he  was  persuaded  to  present  himself 
again  at  the  public  assembly,  and  resume  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs.  The  regret  of  the  people  was  formally 
expressed  to  him  for  the  recent  sentence— perhaps 
indeed  the  fine  may  have  been  repaid  to  him,  or 
some  evasion  of  it  permitted,  saving  the  forms  of 
law* — in  the  present  temper  of  the  city ;  which  was 
farther  displayed  towards  him  by  the  grant  of  a  re- 
markable exemption  from  a  law  of  his  own  original 
proposition.  He  had  himself,  some  years  before, 
been  the  author  of  that  law,  whereby  the  citizen- 
ship of  Athens  was  restricted  to  persons  born  both 
of  Athenian  fathers  and  Athenian  mothers,  under 
which  restriction  several  thousand  persons,  illegiti- 
piate  on  the  mother's  side,  are  said  to  have  been 
fleprived  of  the  citizenship,  on  occasion  of  a  public 
distribution  of  corn.  Invidious  as  it  appeared  to 
grant,  to  Perikl6s  singly,  an  exemption  from  a  law 
which  had  been  strictly  enforced  against  so  many 
others,  the  people  were  now  moved  not  less  by 
compassion  than  by  anxiety  to  redress  their  own 


»  Plutarch,  Periklls,  c.  36. 

*  See  Plutarch,  Demosthen.  c.  27,  about  the  manner  of  bring:mg 
abottt  snch  an  evasion  of  a  fine:  compare  also  the  letter  of  M.  Boeckh, 
in  Meineke,  Fragment.  Comic.  Qnecor.  ad  Fragm.  Eupolid.,  ii.  527. 
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previous  severity.  Without  a  legitimate  heir,  the 
house  of  Periklte,  one  branch  of  the  great  Alkmae- 
onid  Gens  by  his  mother's  side,  would  be  left  de- 
sarted,  and  the  continuity  of  the  family  sacred  rites 
would  be  broken — a  misfortune  painfully  felt  by 
every  Athenian  family,  as  calculated  to  wrong  all 
the  deceased  members,  and  provoke  their  posthu- 
mous displeasure  towards  the  city.  Accordingly, 
permission  was  granted  to  Perikl^s  to  legitimise, 
and  to  inscribe  in  his  own  gens  and  phratry,  his 
natural  son  by  Aspasia,  who  bore  his  own  name\ 

It  was  thus  that  Periklds  was  reinstated  in  his  Lutmo- 
post  of  Strat^gus  as  well  as  in  his  ascendency  over  dJltb  of 
the  public  counsels — seemingly  about  August  or  ^*"^*®'* 
September — 430  b.c.  He  lived  about  one  year 
longer,  and  seems  to  have  maintained  his  influence 
as  long  as  his  health  permitted.  Yet  we  hear 
nothing  of  him  after  this  moment,  and  he  fell  a 
victim,  not  to  the  violent  symptoms  of  the  epidemic, 
but  to  a  slow  and  wearing  fever^,  which  undermined 
his  strength  as  well  as  his  capacity.  To  a  friend 
who  came  to  ask  after  him  when  in  this  disease, 
Periklds  replied  by  showing  a  charm  or  amulet 
which  his  female  relations  had  hung  about  his  neck, 
— a  proof  how  low  he  was  reduced,  and  how  com- 
pletely  he  had  become  a  passive  subject  in  the  hands 
of  others.  And  according  to  another  anecdote  which 
we  read,  yet  more  interesting  and  equally  illustra^ 
tive  of  his  character—it  was  during  his  last  mo- 

»  Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c.  37. 

'  Plutarch,  (Perik.  c.  38)  treats  the  alow  disorder  under  which  he 
suffered  as  one  of  the  forms  of  the  epidemic :  hut  this  can  hardly  he 
correct,  when  we  read  the  very  marked  character  of  the  latter,  as  de- 
scrihed  hy  Thucydid^s. 
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meats,  when  he  was  lying  apparently  unconscious 
and  insensible,  that  the  friends  around  his  bed  were 
passing  in  review  the  acts  of  his  life,  and  the  nine 
trophies  which  he  had  erected  at  different  times  for 
so  many  victories.  He  heard  what  they  said,  though 
they  fancied  that  he  was  past  hearing,  and  inter- 
rupted them  by  remarking — *'  What  you  praise  in 
my  life,  belongs  partly  to  good  fortune — and  is,  at 
best,  common  to  me  with  many  other  generals. 
But  the  peculiarity  of  which  I  am  most  proud,  you 
have  not  noticed — no  Athenian  has  ever  put  on 
mourning  through  any  action  of  mine^'' 
diara^teT^  Such  a  causc  of  self-gratulation,  doubtless  more 
satisfactory  to  recall  at  such  a  moment  than  any 
other,  illustrates  that  long-sighted  calculation,  aver- 
sion to  distant  or  hazardous  enterprise,  and  eco* 
nomy  of  the  public  force,  which  marked  his  entire 
political  career;  a  career  long,  beyond  all  parallel  in 
the  history  of  Athens — since  he  maintained  a  great 
influence,  gradually  swelling  into  a  decisive  personal 
ascendency,  for  between  thirty  and  forty  years. 
His  character  has  been  presented  in  very  different 
lights  by  different  authors  both  ancient  and  modern, 
and  our  materials  for  striking  the  balance  are  not 
so  good  as  we  could  wish.  But  his  immense  and 
long-continued  supremacy,  as  well  as  his  unparal- 
leled eloquence,  are  facts  attested  not  less  by  his 
enemies  than  by  his  friends — nay,  even  more  forcibly 
by  the  former  than  by  the  latter.  The  comic  writers, 
who  hated  him,  and  whose  trade  it  was  to  deride  and 
hunt  down  every  leading  political  character,  exhaust 
their  powers  of  illustration  in  setting  forth  both  the 

»  Plutarch,  Periklfis,  c.  38. 
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one  and  the  other^ :  Telekleidds,  Kratinus,  EupoliSi 
Aristophanes,  all  hearers  and  all  enemies,  speak  of 
him  like  Olympian  Zeus  hurling  thunder  and  light- 
ning— like  HeraklSs  and  Achilles — as  the  only 
speaker  on  whose  lips  persuasion  sat  and  who  left 
his  sting  in  the  minds  of  his  audience :  while  Plato 
the  philosopher^,  who  disapproved  of  his  political 
working  and  of  the  moral  effects  which  he  produced 
upon  Athens,  nevertheless  extols  his  intellectual 
and  oratorical  ascendency — **  his  majestic  intelli- 
gence"— in  language  not  less  decisive  than  Thucy- 
didSs.  There  is  another  point  of  eulogy,  not  less 
valuable,  on  which  the  testimony  appears  uncon- 
tradicted :  throughout  his  long  career,  amidst  the 
hottest  political  animosities,  the  conduct  of  PeriklSs 
towards  opponents  was  always  mild  and  liberal^ 
The  conscious  self-esteem  and  arrogance  of  manner, 
with  which  the  contemporary  poet  Ion  reproached 
him^,  contrasting  it  with  the  unpretending  simpli- 
city of  his  own  patron  Kimon — though  probably 
invidiously  exaggerated,  is  doubtless  in  substance 
well-founded,  and  those  who  read  the  last  speech 
given  above  out  of  Thucydidfis  will  at  once  recog- 
nise in  it  this  attribute.  His  natural  taste,  his  love 
of  philosophical  research,  and  his  unwearied  appli- 
cation to  public  affairs,  all  contributed  to  alienate 
him  from  ordinary  familiarity,  and  to  make  him 
careless,  perhaps  improperly  careless,  of  the  lesser 
means  of  conciliating  public  favour. 

1  Plutarch,  Perikl^,  c.  4,  S,  13, 16;  Eupolis.  Afjfioi,  Fragm.  vi.  p.  469, 
ed.  Meineke.  Cicero  (De  Orator,  iii.  34;  Brutus,  9-11)  and  Qnintilian 
(ii.  16,  19 ;  X.  1,  82)  count  only  as  witnesses  at  second-hand. 

3  Plato,  Gorg:ia8,  c.  7I9  p*  516;  Phsdrus,  c.  54,  p.  270.  IlrptxXcq, 
TQv  ovT»  fuy€Lkojrpfir»s  <ro(f>6tf  avbpa,     Plato,  Meno.  p.  94  B. 

*  Plutarch,  Pcriklfis,  c.  10-39.  *  Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c.  5. 
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Judgment  But  admitting  this  latter  reproach  to  be  well- 
dUs  re-*  founded,  as  it  seems  to  be,  it  helps  to  negative  that 
Periwfil  greater  and  graver  political  crime  which  has  been 
imputed  to  him,  of  sacrificing  the  permanent  well- 
being  and  morality  of  the  state  to  the  maintenance 
of  his  own  political  power— of  corrupting  the  people 
by  distributions  of  the  public  money.  **  He  gave 
the  reins  to  the  people  (in  Plutarch's  words^  and 
shaped  his  administration  for  their  immediate  fa- 
vour, by  always  providing  at  home  some  public 
spectacle  or  festival  or  procession,  thus  nursing  up 
the  city  in  elegant  pleasures — and  by  sending  out 
every  year  sixty  triremes  manned  by  citizen-sea- 
men on  full  pay,  who  were  thus  kept  in  practice 
and  acquired  nautical  skill." 

Now  the  charge  here  made  against  Periklds,  and 
supported  by  allegations  in  themselves  honourable 
rather  than  otherwise — of  a  vicious  appetite  for  im* 
mediate  popularity,  and  of  improper  concessions  to 
the  immediate  feelings  of  the  people  against  their 
permanent  interests — is  precisely  that  which  Thucy- 
did6s  in  the  most  pointed  manner  denies ;  and  not 
merely  denies,  but  contrasts  PeriklSs  with  his 
successors  in  the  express  circumstance  that  they 
did    so,    while    he    did    not.     The    language    of 

^  Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c.  1 1 .  Aid  kol  t6t€  fidXurra  r^  ^rifJ^  ras  ffPias 
ipwU  6  n«/H#cX^f  /jToXircvcro  irp6e  x^"* — ***'  /**"  ''*''<*  ^****'  wowTyvpiic^i* 
fj  ioriaa-uf  ^  vOftmiv  thtu  iujxov^f*^vo£  cV  Sarti,  Koi  dtatriudaytiySaf  ovk 
dfjLOvcrois  fjdoyais  rrfv  ir6kty — i^fiKovra  di  rpirjptis  Kaff  eKairrov  cVtavrov 
cKirc/xfl-wv,  €v  aU  froXXol  t&v  iroKir&u  tTrXtov  Skto)  fiijvas  tffAfjLurBoi,  /icXe- 
T&jrr€£  dfia  Koi  fxavBavwrts  rrfv  yavruc^v  ffitrtipiav. 

Compare  o.  9,  where  Plutarch  says  that  PeriklSs,  having  no  other 
means  of  contending  against  the  abundant  private  largesses  of  his  rival 
Kimon,  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  distributing  the  public  money 
among  the  citizens,  in  order  to  gain  influence ;  acting  in  this  matter 
upon  the  advice  of  his  friend  Demonid^s,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Aristotle. 


/ 
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the  contemporary  historian^  well  deserves  to  be 
cited — **  PeriklSs,  powerful  from  dignity  of  cha- 
racter as  well  as  from  wisdom,  and  conspicuously 
above  the  least  tinge  of  corruption,  held  back  the 
people  with  a  free  hand,  and  was  their  real  leader 
instead  of  being  led  by  them.  For  not  being  a 
seeker  of  power  from  unworthy  sources,  he  did  not 
speak  with  any  view  to  present  favour,  but  had  suf- 
ficient sense  of  dignity  to  contradict  them  on  occa* 
sion,  even  braving  their  displeasure.  Thus  when- 
ever  he  perceived  them  insolently  and  unseasonably 
confident,  he  shaped  his  speeches  in  such  manner 
as  to  alarm  and  beat  them  down :  when  again  he 
saw  them  unduly  frightened,  he  tried  to  counteract 
it  and  restore  their  confidence :  so  that  the  govern- 
ment was  in  name  a  democracy,  but  in  reality  an 
empire  exercised  by  the  first  citizen  in  the  state. 
But  those  who  succeeded  after  his  death,  being  more 
equal  one  with  another,  and  each  of  them  desiring 
pre-eminence  over  the  rest,  adopted  the  different 
course  of  courting  the  favour  of  the  people  and 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  66.  *Ek€Ipos  iuv  (ncpcxXi^r)  bwarh^  ^vr^rt  af  «db/iari 
Koi  TJi  yvttfi«7»  XP^I^^'''^^  ^*  ^ia<f>avc»s  ddetpdrarog  ycyt^/icyo^, 
icarctx^  t6  TrXrjBos  eXfvBipws,  Koi  ovk  rjyrro  /aoXXoi/  vn  cnrrov  ^ 
avrhs  ^€,  dia  th  fifj  KTCDfuvos  t(  ov  irpo<rqK6vT€i>v  rfjv  hvvaynv  vphs  rihovfiv 
rt  \iy€iv,  dXX*  ?x»*'  •"''  of  »•<'■**  Koi  ^f>^f  opyrivri  oyrciirrtF.  'On6r9 
yovv  ata$oiT6  re  avrovs  irapa  Kcupbv  v/3/7c«  6ap<rovvTas,  \eyc»p  jcarcVXi/o-- 
a-€v  cVi  t6  (^o^eicr^ai'  Koi  dtbi&ras  av  aK6y<os  dvTiKa6i(m)  irdkw  eVl  t6 
Bapirtiv,  'EytyMTO  d^  \6yf^  fUv  bt)pQKpcerla^  ^py^  ^  ^^  ^ot)  irp^»rov 
Mpof  dpxO'  ^^  ^  v<n'€pov  to-oi  avToX  paKKov  irp6s  dk\rj\ov£  <ivT€£,  ical 
6p€y6p€voi  Tov  irpo^Tos  tKoaros  yiyv€<r6(u,  irpdiTovTo  Koff  rfbovas  ry  brjp4j^ 
Koi  ra  vpaypara  Mth6vai.  'Ef  hvy  ShXa  rt  iroWht  a>r  ev  fuydXrj  9r6Xci 
«al  dpxfiv  «X^^>  Vf^H^^t  f^^^  ^  ^s  SticcXtW  vkovs'  tf  06  roowrov 
yvtipjis  dpdprripa  ^v,  &c.    Compare  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  3. 

•A|i<a<ny  and  afiwfux,  as  used  by  ThucydidSs,  seem  to  differ  in  this 
letpect :  *A(i<aa'is  signifies,  a  man's  dignity,  or  pretensions  to  esteem 
and  influence,  as  felt  and  measured  by  himself;  kis  sense  of  dignity; 
*A^i<ofjLa  means  his  dignity,  properly  so  called ;  as  felt  and  appreciated 
hy  others.    Sec  i.  37,  41,  69. 
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sacrificing  to  that  object  even  important  state-in* 
terests.  From  whence  arose  many  other  bad 
measures,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  great  and 
imperial  city,  and  especially  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion," &c. 
Earlier  and  It  wiU  bc  sccn  that  the  judgement  here  quoted 
tiwHifeof  from  Thucydid^s  contradicts,  in  an  unqualified 
howfi^lhe  manner,  the  reproaches  commonly  made  against 
fi^m^he"^  Perikl6s  of  having  corrupted  the  Athenian  people — 
other.  by  distributions  of  the  public  money,  and  by  giving 
way  to  their  unwise  caprices — for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  and  maintaining  his  own  political  power. 
Nay,  the  historian  particularly  notes  the  opposite 
qualities — self-judgement,  conscious  dignity,  indif- 
ference to  immediate  popular  applause  or  wrath 
when  set  against  what  was  permanently  right  and 
useful — as  the  special  characteristic  of  that  great 
statesman.  A  distinction  might  indeed  be  possible, 
and  Plutarch  professes  to  note  such  distinction « 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later  part  of  his  long  poli- 
tical career.  PeriklSs  began  (so  that  biographer  says) 
by  corrupting  the  people  in  order  to  acquire  power ; 
but  having  acquired  it,  he  employed  it  in  an 
independent  and  patriotic  manner,  so  that  the 
judgement  of  ThucydidSs,  true  respecting  the  later 
part  of  his  life,  would  not  be  applicable  to  the 
earlier.  This  distinction  may  be  to  a  certain 
degree  well-founded,  inasmuch  as  the  power  of 
opposing  a  bold  and  successful  resistance  to  tem- 
porary aberrations  of  the  public  mind  necessarily 
implies  an  established  influence,  and  can  hardly 
ever  be  exercised  even  by  the  firmest  politician 
during  his  years  of  commencement.  He  is  at  that 
time  necessarily  the  adjunct  of  some  party  or  ten* 
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dency  which  he  finds  already  in  operation,  and  has 
to  stand  forward  actively  and  assiduously  before  he 
can  create  for  himself  a  separate  personal  influence. 
But  while  we  admit  the  distinction  to  this  extent, 
there  is  nothing  to  warrant  us  in  restricting  the 
encomium  of  Thucydidds  exclusively  to  the  later 
life  of  PeriklSs,  or  in  representing  the  earlier  life  as 
something  in  pointed  contrast  with  that  encomium. 
Construing  fairly  what  the  historian  says,  he  evi- 
dently  did  not  so  conceive  the  earlier  life  of  Perikl6s. 
Either  those  political  changes  which  are  held  by 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and  others,  to  demon- 
strate  the  corrupting  effect  of  PeriklSs  and  his 
political  ascendency — such  as  the  limitation  of  the 
functions  of  the  Areopagus,  as  well  as  of  the  power  of 
the  magistrates,  the  establishment  of  the  numerous 
and  frequent  popular  dikasteries  with  regular  pay, 
and  perhaps  also  the  assignment  of  pay  to  those  who 
attended  the  Ekklesia,  the  expenditure  for  public 
works,  religious  edifices  and  ornaments,  the  Diobely, 
(or  distribution  of  two  oboli  per  head  to  the  poorer 
citizens  at  various  festivals,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  able  to  pay  for  their  places  in  the  theatre,)  taking 
it  as  it  then  stood,  &c. — did  not  appear  to  Thu- 
cydidSs  mischievous  and  corrupting,  as  these  other 
writers  thought  them ;  or  else  he  did  not  particu- 
larly refer  them  to  Periklfis. 

Both  are  true,  probably,  to  some  extent.     The  Awuaation 
internal  political  changes  at  Athens,  respecting  the  Perikies  of 
Areopagus  and  the  dikasteries,   took  place  when  raptef  the* 
Perikl^s  was  a  young  man,  and  when  he  cannot  be  ^^^ 
supposed  to  have  yet  acquired  the  immense  per-  JJotblSe^ed 
sonal    weight  which  afterwards  belonged   to    him  J?^,^*'"^^" 
(Ephialt^s  in  fact  seems  in  those  early  days  to  have 
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beeD  a  greater  man  than  Periklds,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  selected  by  his  political 
adversaries  for  assassiDation) — so  that  they  might 
with  greater  propriety  be  ascribed  to  the  party 
with  which  Perikids  was  connected,  rather  than  to 
that  statesman  himself.  But  next,  we  have  no 
reason  to  presume  that  Thucydid^s  considered  these 
changes  as  injurious,  or  as  having  deteriorated  the 
Athenian  character.  Ail  that  he  does  say  as  to 
the  working  of  Periklds  on  the  sentiment  and  ac« 
tions  of  his  countrymen  is  eminently  favourable. 
He  represents  the  presidency  of  that  statesman  as 
moderate,  cautious*  conservative  and  successful ; 
he  describes  him  as  uniformly  keeping  back  the 
people  from  rash  enterprises,  and  from  attempts  to 
extend  their  empire — as  looking  forward  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  war,  and  maintaining  the  naval,  mill- 
tary,  and  financial  forces  of  the  state  in  constant 
condition  to  stand  it — ^as  calculating,  with  long- 
sighted wisdom,  the  conditions  on  which  ultimate 
success  depended.  If  we  follow  the  elaborate  fu- 
neral harangue  of  Periklds  (which  Thucydid^,  since 
he  produces  it  at  length,  probably  considered  as 
faithfully  illustrating  the  political  point  of  view  of 
that  statesman),  we  shall  discover  a  conception  of 
democratical  equality  no  less  rational  than  generous; 
an  anxious  care  for  the  recreation  and  comfort  of 
the  citizens,  but  no  disposition  to  emancipate  them 
from  active  obligation,  either  public  or  private— 
and  least  of  all,  any  idea  of  dispensing  with  such 
activity  by  abusive  largesses  out  of  the  general  re- 
venue. The  whole  picture,  drawn  by  Perikl^,  of 
Athens  ''  as  the  schoolmistress  of  Greece,"  implies 
a  prominent  development  of  private  industrj'  and 
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commerce  not  less  than  of  public  citizenship  and 
soldiership, — of  letters,  arts,  and  recreative  varie- 
ties of  taste. 

Though  Thucydidds  does  not  directly  canvass 
the  constitutional  changes  effected  in  Athens  under 
Perikles,  yet  everything  which  he  does  say  leads 
us  to  believe  that  he  accounted  the  working  of  that 
statesman,  upon  the  whole,  on  Athenian  power  as 
well  as  on  Athenian  character,  eminently  valuable, 
and  his  death  as  an  irreparable  loss.  And  we  may 
thus  appeal  to  the  judgement  of  an  historian  who 
is  our  best  witness  in  every  conceivable  respect,  as 
a  valid  reply  to  the  charge  against  Perikl6s  of 
having  corrupted  the  Athenian  habits,  character, 
and  government.  If  he  spent  a  large  amount  of 
the  public  treasure  upon  religious  edifices  and 
ornaments,  and  upon  stately  works  for  the  city, — 
yet  the  sum  which  he  left  untouched,  ready  for  use 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was 
such  as  to  appear  more  than  sufiicient  for  all  pur- 
poses of  defence,  or  public  safety,  or  military  ho* 
nour.  It  cannot  be  shown  of  Perikl6s  that  he  ever 
sacrificed  the  greater  object  to  the  less — the  per* 
manent  and  substantially  valuable,  to  the  transitory 
and  showy — assured  present  possessions,  to  the 
lust  of  new,  distant,  or  uncertain  conquests.  If 
his  advice  had  been  listened  to,  the  rashness  which 
brought  on  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  Tolmid^s  at 
Kor6neia  in  Boeotia  would  have  been  avoided,  and 
Athens  might  probably  have  maintained  her  as- 
cendency over  Megara  and  Bceotia,  which  would 
have  protected  her  territory  from  invasion,  and 
given  a  new  turn  to  the  subsequent  history.  Peri* 
kids  is   not  to   be  treated   as  the  author  of  the 
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Athenian  character:  he  found  it  mth  its  very 
marked  positive  characteristics  and  susceptibilities, 
among  which,  those  which  he  chiefly  brought  out 
Great  pro-  and  improved  were  the  best.  The  lust  of  expedi- 
Spro'e-  tions  against  the  Persians,  which  Kimon  would  have 
AthenUni*  pushcd  iuto  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  he  repressed,  after 
"ik?efc^*  it  had  accomplished  all  which  could  be  usefully 
aimed  at.  The  ambition  of  Athens  he  moderated 
rather  than  encouraged:  the  democratical  move- 
ment of  Athens  he  regularised,  and  worked  out 
into  judicial  institutions  which  ranked  among  the 
prominent  features  of  Athenian  life,  and  worked, 
in  my  judgement,  with  a  very  large  balance  of  be- 
nefit to  the  national  mind  as  well  as  to  individual 
security,  in  spite  of  the  many  defects  in  their  direct 
character  as  tribunals.  But  that  point  in  which 
there  was  the  greatest  difference  between  Athens,  as 
Periklds  found  it  and  as  he  left  it,  is  unquestionably, 
the  pacific  and  intellectual  development — rhetoric, 
poetry,  arts,  philosophical  research,  and  recreative 
variety.  To  which  if  we  add,  great  improvement 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  Attic  soil, — extension  of 
Athenian  trade, — attainment  and  laborious  mainte- 
nance of  the  maximum  of  maritime  skill  (attested 
by  the  battles  of  Phormio)— enlargement  of  the  area 
of  complete  security  by  construction  of  the  Long 
Walls — lastly,  the  clothing  of  Athens  in  her  impe- 
rial mantle,  by  ornaments  architectural  and  sculp- 
tural— we  shall  make  out  a  case  of  genuine  pro- 
gress realized  during  the  political  life  of  Periklds, 
such  as  the  evils  imputed  to  him,  far  more  imagi- 
nary than  real,  will  go  but  a  little  way  to  alloy. 
How  little,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  picture 
drawn  by  Periklds  in  his  funeral  harangue  of  431 
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B.C.  would  have  been  correct,  if  the  harangue  had 
been  delivered  over  those  warriors  who  fell  at 
Tanagra  twenty-seven  years  before ! 

It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  Boeckh^  that  Peri-  Periki«sii 
klSs  sacrificed  the  landed  proprietors  of  Attica  to  bUme  for 
the  maritime  interests  and  empire  of  Athens.  This  l^nnedui 
is  of  course  founded  on  the  destructive  invasions  of  ^"* 
the  country  during  the  Peloponnesian  war;  for 
down  to  the  commencement  of  that  war  the  posi- 
tion of  Attic  cultivators  and  proprietors  was  par- 
ticularly enviable :  and  the  censure  of  M.  Boeckh 
therefore  depends  upon  the  question,  how  far  Peri- 
kl6s  contributed  to  produce,  or  had  it  in  his  power 
to  avert,  this  melancholy  war,  in  its  results  so  fatal 
not  merely  to  Athens,  but  to  the  entire  Grecian 
race.  Now  here  again,  if  we  follow  attentively  the 
narrative  of  Thucydid^s,  we  shall  see  that,  in  the 
judgement  of  that  historian,  not  only  PeriklSs  did 
not  bring  on  the  war,  but  he  could  not  have  averted 
it  without  such  concessions  as  Athenian  prudence 
as  well  as  Athenian  patriotism  peremptorily  forbade. 
Moreover  we  shall  see,  that  the  calculations  on 
which  Periklds  grounded  his  hopes  of  success  if 
driven  to  war,  were  (in  the  opinion  of  the  historian) 
perfectly  sound  and  safe.  We  may  even  go  farther, 
and  afSrm,  that  the  administration  of  PeriklSs  du- 
ring the  fourteen  years  preceding  the  war,  exhibits 

*  Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  b.  iii.  ch.  xv.  p.  399,  Eng, 
Tnns. 

Kutzen,  in  the  second  Bejlage  to  his  treatise,  PeriklSs  als  Staats* 
mann  (p.  169-200),  has  collected  and  inserted  a  list  of  various  charac- 
ters of  Perikl^s,  from  twenty  different  authors,  English,  French,  and 
German.  That  of  Wachsmuth  is  the  best  of  the  collection — ^though 
even  he  appears  to  think  that  Perikl^  is  to  blame  for  haying  intro- 
duced a  set  of  institutions  which  none  but  himself  could  work  well. 

VOL.  VK  R 
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a  **  moderation"  (to  use  the  words  of  Thucydid6s*) 
dictated  chiefly  by  anxiety  to  avoid  raising  causes 
of  war.  If  in  the  months  immediately  preceding 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  after  the  conduct  of 
the  Corinthians  at  Potidsea,  and  the  resolutions  of 
the  congress  at  Sparta,  he  resisted  strenuously  all 
compliance  with  special  demands  from  Sparta — we 
must  recollect  that  these  were  demands  essentially 
insincere,  in  which  partial  compliance  would  have 
lowered  the  dignity  of  Athens  without  ensuring 
peace.  The  stories  about  Pheidias,  Aspasia,  and 
the  Megarians,  even  if  we  should  grant  that  there 
is  some  truth  at  the  bottom  of  them,  must,  according 
to  Thucydides,  be  looked  upon  at  worst  as  con- 
comitants and  pretexts,  rather  than  as  real  causes, 
of  the  war :  though  modern  authors  in  speaking  of 
PeriklSs  are  but  too  apt  to  use  expressions  which 
tacitly  assume  these  stories  to  be  welUfounded, 

Seeing  then  that  Periklds  did  not  bring  on,  and 
could  not  have  averted,  the  Peloponnesian  war— 
that  he  steered  his  course  in  reference  to  that  event 
with  the  long-sighted  prudence  of  one  who  knew 
that  the  safety  and  the  dignity  of  imperial  Athens 
were  essentially  interwoven — we  have  no  right  to 
throw  upon  him  the  blame  of  sacrificing  the  landed 
proprietors  of  Attica.  These  proprietors  might  in- 
deed be  excused  for  complaining,  where  they  suf- 
fered so  ruinously.  But  the  impartial  historian, 
looking  at  the  whole  of  the  case,  cannot  admit 
their  complaints  as  a  ground  for  censuring  the 
Athenian  statesman. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  65.  fj,€T pitas  iitiytlro.  i.  144.  ^iKat  dc  ori  €$€\ofiep 
dovvat  KOTO,  TQS  (vpBriKasj  iroKtyuov  de  ovk  Sp(ofi€yj  apxofuvovf  dc  dfiv- 
vovfiiBa, 


p«h.-.«J..V.t^«." 
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The  relation  of  Athens  to  her  allies,  the  weak 
point  of  her  position,  it  was  beyond  the  power  of 
Periklds  seriously  to  amend ;  probably  also  beyond 
his  will,  since  the  idea  of  political  incorporation,  as 
well  as  that  of  providing  a  common  and  equal  con- 
federate bond  sustained  by  efTective  federal  au- 
thority, between  different  cities,  was  rarely  enter- 
tained even  by  the  best  Greek  minds  ^  We  hear 
that  he  tried  to  summon  at  Athens  a  congress  of 
deputies  from  all  cities  of  Greece,  the  allies  of 
Athens  included  ^ ;  but  the  scheme  could  not  be 
brought  to  bear,  in  consequence  of  the  reluctance, 
noway  surprising,  of  the  Peloponnesians.  Practi- 
cally,  the  allies  were  not  badly  treated  during  his 
administration :  and  if  among  the  other  bad  con- 
sequences of  the  prolonged  war,  they  as  well  as 
Athens  and  all  other  Greeks  come  to  suffer  more 
and  more,  this  depends  upon  causes  with  which  he 
is  not  chargeable,  and  upon  proceedings  which  de^ 
parted  altogether  from  his  wise  and  sober  calcula- 
tions. Taking  him  altogether,  with  his  powers  of 
thought,  speech,  and  action — his  competence  civil 
and  military,  in  the  council  as  welf  as  in  the  field — 
his  vigorous  and  cultivated  intellect,  and  his  com- 
prehensive ideas  of  a  community  in  pacific  and 
many-sided  development — his  incorruptible  public 
morality,  caution,  and  firmness,  in  a  country  where 

*  Herodotus  (i.  170)  mentions  that  pretious  to  the  conquest  of  the 
twelve  Ionic  cities  in  Asia  by  Croesus,  Thal^s  had  advised  them  to  con- 
solidate themselves  all  into  one  single  city-government  at  Teos,  and  to 
reduce  the  existing  cities  to  mere  demes  or  constituent,  fractional, 
munidpalities^-^r^  di  SkXag  w6ktas  oiJcco/Mvor  /ii/dcv  Ijarirov  vofjui€(r6ai 
Kordircp  el  ^fioi  cirv.  It  is  remarkable  to  observe  that  Herodotus  him* 
self  bestows  his  unqualified  commendation  on  this  idea. 

*  Plutarch,  Perikl^,  c.  17. 

r2 
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all  those  qualities  were  rare,  and  the  union  of  them 
in  the  same  individual  of  course  much  rarer — we 
shall  find  him  without  a  parallel  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  Grecian  history. 
2**'*'i^*       Under  the  great  mortality  and  pressure  of  sick- 
guid,  under  ncss  at  Athcns,  operations  of  war  naturally  lan« 
of^tSr^u^  guished;  while  the  enemies  also,  though  more  active, 
tS^of  the'  had  but  little  success.     A  fleet  of  100  triremes  with 
^?A^  1000  hoplites  on  board,  was  sent  by  the  Lacedae- 
phiiochian    moniaus  under  KnSmus  to  attack  Zakynthus,  but 
Athenisn     accomplished  nothing  beyond  devastation   of  the 
MDt  with  a  open  parts  of  the  island  ;  and  then  returned  home* 
KwplSkuil!^  And  it  was  shortly  after  this,  towards  the  month  of 
September,  that  the  Ambrakiots  made  an  attack 
upon  the  Amphilochian  town  called  Argos,  situated 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia ; 
which  town,  as  has  been  recounted  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  had  been  wrested  from  them  two  years  be- 
fore by  the  Athenians  under  Phormio  and  restored 
to  the  Amphilochians  and  Akarnanians.     The  Am- 
brakiots, as  colonists  and  allies  of  Corinth,  were 
at  the  same  time  animated  by  active  enmity  to  the 
Athenian  influence  in  Akarnania,  and  by  desire  to 
regain  the  lost  town  of  Argos.     Procuring  aid  from 
the  Chaonians  and  some  other  Epirotic  tribes,  they 
marched  against  Argos,  and  after  laying  waste  the 
territory,  endeavoured  to  take  the  town  by  assault, 
but  were  repulsed  and  obliged  to  retired     This  ex- 
pedition appears  to  have  impressed  the  Athenians 
with  the  necessity  of  a  standing  force  to  protect 
their  interest  in  those  parts  ;  so  that  in  the  autumn 
Phormio  was  sent  with  a  squadron  of  twenty  tri- 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  68. 
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remes  to  occupy  Naupaktus  (now  inhabited  by  the 
Messenians)  as  a  permanent  naval  station,  and  to 
watch  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  ^  We 
shall  find  in  the  events  of  the  succeeding  year 
ample  confirmation  of  this  necessity. 

Though  the  Peioponnesians  were  too  inferior  in  '°Jl?[J[^^ 
maritime  force  to  undertake   formal  war   at  sea  commerce 
against  Athens,  their  single  privateers,  especially  nLiwiprt?' 
the  Megarian  privateers  from  the  harbour  of  Nisaea,  ThcTace- 
were  active  in  injuring  her  commerce* — and  not  ^*™°^^ 
merelv  the  commerce  of  Athens,  but  also  that  of  ^^  t^dr 

"  prisoneri 

other  neutral  Greeks,  without  scruple  or  discrimi-  taken  at 
nation.  Several  merchantmen  and  fishing-vessels,  TeutnJi? 
with  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners,  were  thus 
captured^.  Such  prisoners  as  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Lacedaemonians, — even  neutral  Greeks  as  well  as 
Athenians, — were  all  put  to  death,  and  their  bodies 
cast  into  clefts  of  the  mountains.  In  regard  to  the 
neutrals,  this  capture  was  piratical,  and  the  slaugh- 
ter unwarrantably  cruel,  judged  even  by  the  received 
practice  of  the  Greeks,  deficient  as  that  was  on  the 
score  of  humanity.  But  to  dismiss  these  neutral 
prisoners,  or  to  sell  them  as  slaves,  would  have 
given  publicity  to  a  piratical  capture  and  provoked 
the  neutral  towns ;  so  that  the  prisoners  were  pro* 
bably  slain  as  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  them 
and  thus  suppressing  evidence^. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  69.  »  Thucyd.  iii.  61. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  67-69;  Herodot.  vii.  137.  Respecting  the  Laoedse- 
monian  privateering  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  compare  Thuc}'d.  v. 
115  :  compare  also  Xenophon,  Hellen.  v.  1.  29. 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  67.  Ol  AoKtdaifxSutoi  vmjp^v,  rovs  €fi7r6povs  oi/s  tXapw 
^A^vaiMV  Kai  r<Sv  ^fifxdxov  cV  okKaa-i  7r€p\  Il€\o7r6vvrfa-ov  7rXcoin*as  airo« 
KT€ivaPT€s  Koi  €g  tpdpayyas  eV/3aX($iTCf .  Havras  yap  d^  kot  dp^as  rov 
mlKfiAOV  ol  AxuctdaifJtdvtoij  Caovs  'kdfioup  kv  rjf  $(ikd(r(rji,  ins  troXc/iiovt 
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Some  of  these  PeloponneBian  privateers  ranged 
as  far  as  the  south-western  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
where   they  found  temporary  shelter,  and  inter- 
rupted the  trading-vessels  from  PhasSlis  and  Phoe- 
nicia to  Athens ;  to  protect  which  the  Athenians 
despatched  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  a  squadron 
of  six  triremes  under  Mel^sander.     He  was  farther 
directed  to  ensure  the  collection  of  the  ordinary 
tribute  from  Athenian  subject-allies,  and  probably 
to  raise  such  contributions  as  he  could  elsewhere. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  latter  duty,  he  undertook 
an  expedition  from  the  sea-coast  against  one  of  the 
Lykian  towns  in  the  interior,  but  his  attack  was 
repelled  with  loss,  and  he  himself  slain^ 
LMxdcmo-       An  opportunity  soon  afforded  itself  to  the  Athe- 
sehTed^r^'  nians  of  retaliating  on  Sparta  for  this  cruel  treat- 
to  V^a^     ment  of  the  maritime  prisoners.     In  execution  of 
^thbythe  *^®  ^^®*  projected  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Athenians.    wai»^  j^e  Laccddemonians  sent  Andristus  and  two 
others  as  envoys  to  Persia,  for  the  purpose  of  soli- 
citing from  the  Great   King  aids  of  money  and 
troops  against  Athens  ;  the  dissensions  among  the 
Greeks  thus  gradually  paving  the  way  for  him  to 
regain  his  ascendency  in  the  iEgean.     Timagoras 
of  Tegea,  together  with  an  Argeian  named  PoUis 
without  any  formal  mission  from  his  city,  and  the 

dic^^ipoy,  Koi  Tovs  furh.  ^Adtjvaiw  (vfintXtfiovvrat  nal  roiit  firjb^  /ui€(f 

The  Laoedflemonian  admiral  Alkidaa  alew  all  the  piisoneri  taken  on 
boavd  merchantmen^  off  the  coait  of  Ionia,  in  the  ensuing  year  (Thucyd. 
iiL  32).  Even  this  was  considered  extremely  rigorousy  and  excited 
strong  remonstrance ;  yet  the  mariners  slain  were  not  neutndsy  hut  be- 
longed to  the  subject-allies  of  Athens ;  moreover  AUddas  was  in  his 
flight,  and  obliged  to  make  choice  between  killing  his  prisonersy  or  set* 
ting  them  free.  ^  Thucyd.  ii.  69. 
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Corinthian  Aristeus,  accompanied  them.  As  the 
sea  was  in  the  power  of  Athens,  they  travelled 
overland  through  Thrace  to  the  Hellespont. 
Aristeus,  eager  to  leave  nothing  untried  for  the  re- 
lief of  Potidaea,  prevailed  upon  them  to  make  ap- 
plication to  Sitalkds,  king  of  the  Odrysian  Thra- 
cians.  That  prince  was  then  in  alliance  with 
Athens,  and  his  son  Sadokus  had  even  received 
the  grant  of  Athenian  citizenship.  Yet  the  envoys 
thought  it  possible  not  only  to  detach  him  from 
the  Athenian  alliance,  but  even  to  obtain  from 
him  an  army  to  act  against  the  Athenians  and  raise 
the  blockade  of  Potidsea.  On  being  refused,  they 
lastly  applied  to  him  for  a  safe  escort  to  the  banks 
of  the  Hellespont,  in  their  way  towards  Persia.  But 
Learchus  and  Ameiniadds,  then  Athenian  residents 
near  the  person  of  SitalkSs,  had  influence  enough 
not  only  to  cause  rejection  of  these  requests,  but 
also  to  induce  Sadokus,  as  a  testimony  of  zeal  in 
his  new  character  of  Athenian  citizen,  to  assist 
them  in  seizing  the  persons  of  Aristeus  and  his 
companions  in  their  journey  through  Thrace.  Ac- 
cordingly the  whole  party  were  seized  and  con- 
ducted as  prisoners  to  Athens,  where  they  were 
forthwith  put  to  death,  without  trial  or  permission 
to  speak — and  their  bodies  cast  into  rocky  chasms, 
as  a  reprisal  for  the  captured  seamen  slain  by  the 
Laced8emonians\ 

>  Thucyd.  ii.  67-  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  20.  p.  129) 
aayi  that  "  the  envoys  were  sacrificed  chiefly  to  give  a  decent  colour  to 
the  baseness''  of  killing  Aristeus,  from  whom  the  Athenians  feared  sub- 
sequent evil,  in  consequence  of  his  ability  and  active  spirit.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  fairly  contamed  in  the  words  of  Thucydid^s.  He  puts  in 
the  foreground  of  Athenian  motive,  doubtless,  fear  from  the  future 
energy  of  Aristeus;  but  if  that  had  been  the  only  motive,  the  Athenians 
would  probably  have  slain  him  singly  without  the  rest :  they  would 
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Such  revenge  against  Aristeus,  the  instigator  of 
the  revolt  of  Potidaea,  relieved  the  Athenians  from 
a  dangerous  enemy ;  and  that  blockaded  city  was 
now  left  to  its  fate.  About  midwinter  it  capitu- 
lated, after  a  blockade  of  two  years,  and  after  going 
through  the  extreme  of  suffering  from  famine  to 
such  a  degree,  that  some  of  those  who  died  were 

hardly  think  it  necessary  to  provide  themselves  with  "any  decent 
colour"  in  the  way  that  Dr.  Thirlwall  suggests.  Thucydidds  names 
the  special  feeling  of  the  Athenians  against  Aristeus  (in  my  judgement), 
chiefly  in  order  to  explain  the  extreme  haste  of  the  Athenian  sentence 
of  execution— av^ficpov — aKpirovs,  &c. :  they  were  under  the  influence 
of  comhined  motives — fear,  revenge,  retaliation. 

The  envoys  here  slain  were  sons  of  Sperthi^  and  Bulis,  former  Spar* 
tan  heralds  who  had  gone  up  to  Xerxes  at  Susa  to  ofier  their  heads  as 
atonement  for  the  previous  conduct  of  the  Spartans  in  killing  the  he- 
ralds of  Darius.  Xerxes  dismissed  them  unhurt, — so  that  the  anger  of 
Talthybius  (the  heroic  progenitor  of  the  family  of  heralds  at  Sparta)  re- 
mained still  unsatisfied :  it  was  only  satisfied  by  the  death  of  their  two 
sons  now  slain  by  the  Athenians.  The  fact  that  the  two  persona  now 
slain  were  sons  of  those  two  (Sperthi^s  and  Buhs)  who  had  previ- 
ously gone  to  Susa  to  tender  their  lives, — is  spoken  of  as  a  "  romantic 
and  tragical  coincidence."  But  there  surely  is  very  little  to  wonder 
at.  The  functions  of  herald  at  Sparta  were  the  privil^e  of  a  particular 
gens  or  family :  every  herald  therefore  was  ex  officio  the  son  of  a  herald. 
Now  when  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  the  beginning  of  this  Peloponnesian 
war,  were  looking  out  for  two  members  of  the  Heraldic  Gens  to  send 
up  to  Susa,  upon  whom  would  they  so  naturally  fix  as  upon  the  sons 
of  those  two  men^who  had  been  to  Susa  before  ?  These  sons  had  doubt- 
less heard  their  fathers  talk  a  great  deal  about  it— probably  with  in- 
terest and  satisfaction,  since  they  derived  great  glor}'  from  the  unac- 
cepted offer  of  their  lives  in  atonement.  There  was  a  particular  reason 
why  these  two  men  should  be  taken,  in  preference  to  any  other  heralds, 
to  fulfil  this  dangerous  mission :  and  doubtless  when  they  perished  in 
it,  the  reUgious  imagination  of  the  Lacedsemonians  would  group  all  the 
series  of  events  as  consummation  of  the  judgement  inflicted  by  Talthy- 
bius in  his  anger  (Herodot.  vii.  135— a>(  \4yovcri  AoK^daifi^viot), 

It  appears  that  AnSristus,  the  herald  here  slain,  had  distinguished 
himself  personally  in  that  capture  of  fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus by  the  Lacedsemonians,  for  which  the  Athenians  were  now  re- 
taliating (Herodot.  vii.  137).  Though  this  passage  of  Herodotus  is  not 
clear,  yet  the  sense  here  put  upon  it  is  the  natural  one — and  clearer  (in 
my  judgement)  than  that  wfaic^  0.  Miiller  would  propose  instead  of  it 
(Donims,  ii.  p.  437)i 
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even  eaten  by  the  survivors.  In  spite  of  such  in- 
tolerable distress,  the  Athenian  generals,  Xenophon 
son  of  Euripides  and  his  two  colleagues,  admitted 
them  to  favourable  terms  of  capitulation — allowing 
the  whole  population  and  the  Corinthian  allies  to 
retire  freely,  with  a  specified  sum  of  money  per  head, 
as  well  as  with  one  garment  for  each  man  and  two 
for  each  woman — so  that  they  found  shelter  among 
the  Chalkidic  townships  in  the  neighbourhood. 
These  terms  were  singularly  favourable,  consider- 
ing  the  desperate  state  of  the  city,  which  must 
very  soon  have  surrendered  at  discretion.  But  the 
hardships,  even  of  the  army  without,  in  the  cold  of 
winter,  were  very  severe,  and  they  had  become 
thoroughly  tired  both  of  the  duration  and  the  ex- 
pense of  the  seige.  The  cost  to  Athens  had  been 
not  less  than  2000  talents ;  since  the  assailant  force 
had  never  been  lower  than  3000  hoplites,  during 
the  entire  two  years  of  the  siege,  and  for  a  portion 
of  the  time  considerably  greater — each  hoplite  re- 
ceiving two  drachmas  per  diem.  The  Athenians 
at  home,  when  they  learnt  the  terms  of  the  capitu- 
lation, were  displeased  with  the  generals  for  the  in- 
dulgence shown, — since  a  little  additional  patience 
would  have  constrained  the  city  to  surrender  at 
discretion  ;  in  which  case  the  expense  would  have 
been  partly  made  good  by  selling  the  prisoners  as 
slaves — and  Athenian  vengeance  probably  gratified 
by  putting  the  warriors  to  deaths  A  body  of  1000 
colonists  were  sent  from  Athens  to  occupy  Potidsea 
and  its  vacant  territory*. 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  70;  iii.  17.  However,  the  displeasure  of  the  Athenians 
against  the  commanders  cannot  have  been  veiy  serious,  since  Xeno- 
phon was  appointed  to  command  against  the  Chalkidians  in  the  ensuing 
year.  '  Diodor*  xii.  46^ 
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B.C.  429.  Two  full  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  actual 
commencement  of  war  by  the  attack  of  the  Thebans 
on  Platsea.  Yet  the  Peloponnesians  had  accom* 
plished  no  part  of  what  they  expected.  They  had 
not  rescued  Potidaea,  nor  had  their  twice-repeated 
invasion,  although  assisted  by  the  unexpected  dis- 
asters arising  from  the  epidemic,  as  yet  brought 
Athens  to  any  sufficient  humiliation — though  per- 
haps the  envoys  which  she  had  sent  during  the 
foregoing  summer  with  propositions  for  peace  (con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  PeriklSs)  may  have  produced 
an  impression  that  she  could  not  hold  out  long.  At 
the  same  time  the  Peloponnesian  allies  had  on 
their  side  suffered  little  damage,  since  the  ravages 
inflicted  by  the  Athenian  fleet  on  their  coast  may 
have  been  nearly  compensated  by  the  booty  which 
their  invading  troops  gained  in  Attica.  Probably 
by  this  time  the  public  opinion  in  Greece  had  con- 
tracted an  unhappy  familiarity  with  the  state  of 
war,  so  that  nothing  but  some  decisive  loss  and 
humiliation  on  one  side  at  least,  if  not  on  both, 
would  suffice  to  terminate  it.  In  this  third  spring, 
the  Peloponnesians  did  not  repeat  their  annual 
march  into  Attica — deterred,  partly,  we  may  sup- 
pose, by  fear  of  the  epidemic  yet  raging  there — 
but  still  more,  by  the  strong  desire  of  the  Thebans 
to  take  their  revenge  on  Plataea. 
Third  year  To  this  ill- fated  city,  Archidamus  marched  forth- 
^king  Ar-  with  at  the  head  of  the  confederate  army.  No 
^cherto  sooner  had  he  entered  and  began  to  lay  waste  the 
if  A?tic"!°"  territory,  than  the  Plataean  heralds  came  forth  to 
arrest  his  hand,  and  accosted  hiin  in  the  following 
terms : — *'  Archidamus,  and  ye  men  of  Lacedaemon, 
ye  act  wrong  and  in  a  manner  neither  worthy  of  your- 
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selves  nor  of  your  fathers,  in  thus  invading  the  ter-  Remon- 

•^  .         ^  .         strance  of 

ritory  of  Platsea.  For  the  Lacedaemonian  Pausanias  the  pia- 
soQ  of  Kleombrotus,  after  he  had  liberated  Greece  Archida. 
from  the  Persians,  in  conjunction  with  those  Greeks  reji^l-hc 
who  stood  forward  to  bear  their  share  of  the  dan-  p'J^^?' 
ger,  offered  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Eleutherius  in  the  ^^°- 
market-place  of  Platsea ;  and  there,  in  presence  of 
all  the  allies,  assigned  to  the  Plataeans  their  own 
city  and  territory  to  hold  in  full  autonomy,  so  that 
none  should  invade  them  wrongfully  or  with  a  view 
to  enslave  them :  should  such  invasion  occur,  the 
allies  present  pledged  themselves  to  stand  forward 
with   all  their  force  as   protectors.     While  your 
fathers  made  to  us  this  grant  in  consideration  of 
our  valour  and  forwardness  in  that  perilous  emer- 
gency, ye  are  now  doing  the  precise  contrary :  ye 
are  come  along  with  our  worst  enemies  the  The* 
bans  to  enslave  us.  And  we  on  our  side  now  adjure 
you,  calling  to  witness  the  gods  who  sanctioned 
that  oath,  as  well  as  your  paternal  and  our  local 
gods,  not  to  violate  the  oath  by  doing  wrong  to  the 
Plataean  territory,  but  to  let  us  live  on  in  that 
autonomy  which  Pausanias  guaranteed  ^" 

Whereunto  Archidamus  replied — "  Ye  speak 
fairly,  men  of  Platsea,  if  your  conduct  shall  be  in 
harmony  with  your  words.  Remain  autonomous 
yourselves,  as  Pausaaias  granted,  and  help  us  to 
liberate  those  other  Greeks,  who,  after  having 
shared  in  the  same  dangers  and  sworn  the  same 
oath  along  with  you,  have  now  been  enslaved  by 
the  Athenians.  It  is  for  their  liberation  and  that 
of  the  other  Greeks  that  this  formidable  outfit  of 
war  has  been  brought  forth.     Pursuant  to  your 

>  Thucyd.  ii.  71,  72. 
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oaths,  ye  ought  by  rights,  and  we  now  invite  you, 
to  take  active  part  in  this  object*  But  if  ye  cannot 
act  thus,  at  least  remain  quiet,  conformably  to  the 
summons  which  we  have  already  sent  to  you.  En- 
joy your  own  territory,  and  remain  neutral — recei- 
ving both  parties  as  friends,  but  neither  party  for 
warlike  purposes.  With  this  we  shall  be  satisfied/' 
The  reply  of  Archidamus  discloses  by  allusion  a 
circumstance  which  the  historian  had  not  before 
directly  mentioned ;  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
sent  a  formal  summons  to  the  Platseans  to  renounce 
their  alliance  with  Athens  and  remain  neutral.  At 
what  time  this  took  place\  we  know  not,  but  it 
marks  the  peculiar  sentiment  attaching  to  the 
town.  But  the  Plataeans  did  not  comply  with  the 
invitation  thus  repeated.  The  heralds,  having  re- 
turned for  instructions  into  the  city,  brought  back 
for  answer,  that  compliance  was  impossible,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Athenians,  since  their  wives 
and  families  were  now  harboured  at  Athens :  be- 
sides, if  they  should  profess  neutrality,  and  admit 
both  parties  as  friends,  the  Thebans  might  again 
make  an  attempt  to  surprise  their  city.  In  reply  to 
their  scruples,  Archidamus  again  addressed  them 
— **  Well  then — hand  over  your  city  and  houses  to 
us  Lacedaemonians :  mark  out  the  boundaries  of 
your  territory:  specify  the  number  of  your  fruit- 
trees,  and  all  your  other  property  which  admits  of 
being  numbered  ;  and  then  retire  whithersoever  ye 
choose,  as  long  as  the  war  continues.  As  soon  as 
it  is  over,  we  will  restore  to  you  all  that  we  have 

*  This  previous  summons  is  again  alluded  to  afterwards,  on  occasion 
of  the  slaughter  of  the  Plataean  prisoners  (iii.  68) ;  di<$ri  t6v  re  AWop 
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received — ^ia  the  interim  we  will  hold  it  in  trust, 
and  keep  it  in  cultivation^  and  pay  you  such  an 
allowance  as  shall  suffice  for  your  wants ^" 

The  proposition  now  made  was  so  fair  and 
tempting,  that  the  general  body  of  the  Platseans 
were  at  first  inclined  to  accept  it,  provided  the 
Athenians  would  acquiesce,  and  they  obtained  from 
Archidamus  a  truce  long  enough  to  enable  them 
to  send  envoys  to  Athens.  After  communication 
with  the  Athenian  assembly,  the  envoys  returned 
to  Platsea  bearing  the  following  answer — *'Men 
of  Plataea,  the  Athenians  say  they  have  never 
yet  permitted  you  to  be  wronged  since  the  alli- 
ance first  began, — nor  will  they  now  betray  you, 
but  will  help  you  to  the  best  of  their  power.  And 
they  adjure  you,  by  the  oaths  which  your  fathers 
swore  to  them,  not  to  depart  in  any  way  from  the 
alliance." 

This  message  awakened  in  the  bosoms  of  the  The  pu- 

tsans  re* 

Platseans  the  full  force  of  ancient  and  tenacious  soireto 
sentiment.     They  resolved  to  maintain,  at  all  cost,  anddd^' 
and  even  to  the  extreme  of  ruin,  if  necessity  should  a^nJiSIn 
require  it,  their  union  with  Athens.    It  was  indeed  ^^^* 
impossible  that  they  could  do  otherwise  (consi- 
dering the  position  of  their  wives  and   families) 
without  the  consent  of  the  Athenians.    Though  we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  latter  refused  consent,  we 
may  yet  remark,  that,  in  their  situation,  a  perfectly 
generous  ally  might  well  have  granted  it.     For  the 
forces  of  Plataea  counted  for  little  as  a  portion  of 
the  aggregate  strength  of  Athens ;  nor  could  the 
Athenians  possibly  protect  it  against  the  superior 
land-force  of  their  enemies.     In  fact,  so  hopeless 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  73,  74. 
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was  the    attempt,   that    they   never  even    tried, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  long  subse- 
quent blockade. 
S^rScuM       T**e  final  refusal  of  the  Plataeans  was  proclaimed 
of  Archi-     tQ  Archidamus  by  word  of  mouth  from  the  walls, 

damns  on  •^  ' 

hearing  the  siucc  it  was  Dot  thought  Safe  to  send  out  any  mes- 
the  pia-  senger.  As  soon  as  the  Spartan  prince  heard  the 
answer,  he  prepared  for  hostile  operations, — appa« 
rently  with  very  sincere  reluctance,  attested  in  the 
following  invocation  emphatically  pronounced : — 

''  Ye  Gods  and  Heroes,  who  hold  the  Platsean 
territory,  be  ye  my  witnesses,  that  we  have  not  in 
the  first  instance  wrongfully — not  until  these  Pla- 
taeans have  first  renounced  the  oaths  binding  on 
all  of  us,  invaded  this  territory,  in  which  our 
fathers  defeated  the  Persians  after  prayers  to  you, 
and  which  ye  granted  as  propitious  for  Qreeks  to 
fight  in — nor  shall  we  commit  wrong  in  what  we 
may  do  farther,  for  we  have  taken  pains  to  tender 
reasonable  terms,  but  without  success.  Be  ye  now 
consenting  parties :  may  those  who  are  beginning 
the  wrong  receive  punishment  for  it— may  those 
who  are  aiming  to  inflict  penalty  righteously,  ob^ 
tain  their  object.'* 

It  was  thus  that  Archidamus,  in  language  de- 
livered probably  under  the  walls,  and  within  hear- 
ing of  the  citizens  who  manned  them,  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  the  gods  and  heroes  of  that  town 
which  he  was  about  to  ruin  and  depopulate.  The 
whole  of  this  preliminary  debate  \  so  strikingly 
and  dramatically  set  forth  by  ThucydidSs,  illus- 
trates the  respectful  reluctance  with  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  first  brought  themselves  to  assail 

'  Thueyd.  ii.  71*76. 
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this  scene  of  the  glories  of  their  fathers.  What 
deserves  remark  is,  that  their  direct  sentiment 
attaches  itself,  not  at  all  to  the  Platsean  people, 
but  only  to  the  Platsean  territory.  It  is  purely 
local,  though  it  becomes  partially  transferred  to 
the  people,  as  tenants  of  this  spot,  by  secondary 
association.  It  was,  however,  nothing  but  the 
long-standing  antipathy  of  the  Thebans  which  in- 
duced Archidamus  to  undertake  the  enterprise ;  for 
the  conquest  of  Plataea  was  of  no  avail  towards 
the  main  objects  of  the  war,  though  its  exposed 
situation  caused  it  to  be  crushed  between  the  two 
great  contending  forces  in  Greece. 

Archidamus  now  commenced  the  siege  forthwith,  ^^""0?^^ 
in  full  hopes  that  his  numerous  army,  the  entire  jjj««  ^ 
strength  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  would 
soon  capture  a  place,  of  no  great  size,  and  probably 
not  very  well  fortified — yet  defended  by  a  resolute 
garrison  of  400  native  citizens,  with  eighty  Athe- 
nians. There  was  no  one  else  in  the  town,  except 
110  female  slaves  for  cooking.  The  fruit-trees,  cut 
down  in  laying  waste  the  cultivated  land,  sufficed 
to  form  a  strong  palisade  all  round  the  town,  so 
as  completely  to  enclose  the  inhabitants.  Next, 
Archidamus,  having  abundance  of  timber  near  at 
hand  in  the  forests  of  Kithseron,  began  to  erect 
a  mound  against  a  portion  of  the  town  wall,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  scale  it  by  an  inclined  plane,  and 
thus  take  the  place  by  assault.  Wood,  stones, 
and  earth,  were  piled  up  in  a  vast  heap— cross 
palings  of  wood  being  carried  on  each  side  of  it,  in 
parallel  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  town  wall,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  loose  mass  of  materials 

^  Thu«yd.  iii.  68. 
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between  them  together.  For  seventy  days  and  as 
many  nights  did  the  army  labour  at  this  work, 
without  any  intermission,  taking  turns  for  food  and 
repose ;  and  through  such  unremitting  assiduity, 
the  mound  approached  near  to  the  height  of  the 
town  wall.  But  as  it  gradually  mounted  up,  the 
Plataeans  were  not  idle  on  their  side :  they  con- 
structed an  additional  wall  of  wood,  which  they 
planted  on  the  top  of  their  own  town  wall  so  as 
to  heighten  the  part  in  contact  with  the  enemy's 
mound;  sustaining  it  by  brickwork  behind,  for 
which  the  neighbouring  houses  furnished  materials. 
Hides,  raw  as  well  as  dressed,  were  suspended  in 
front  of  it,  in  order  to  protect  the  workmen  against 
missiles,  and  the  wood-work  against  fire-carrying 
arrows  \  And  as  the  besiegers  still  continued 
heaping  up  materials,  to  raise  their  mound  to  the 
height  even  of  this  recent  addition,  the  Plataeans 
met  them  by  breaking  a  hole  in  the  lower  part  of 
their  town  wall,  and  pulling  in  the  earth  from  the 
lower  portion  of  the  mound  ;  which  then  fell  in 
at  the  top,  and  left  a  vacant  space  near  the  wall. 
This  the  besiegers  filled  up  by  letting  down  quan- 
tities of  stifif  clay  rolled  up  in  wattled  reeds,  which 
could  not  be  pulled  away  in  the  same  manner. 
Again,  the  Plataeans  dug  a  subterranean  passage 
from  the  interior  of  their  town  to  the  ground  im- 
mediately under  the  mound,  and  thus  carried  away 
unseen  its  earthy  foundation ;  so  that  the  besiegers 
saw  their  mound  continually  sinking  down,  in  spite 
of  fresh  additions  at  the  top — yet  without  knowing 
the  reason.  Nevertheless  it  was  plain  that  these 
stratagems  would  be  in  the  end  inefifectual,  and  the 

»  Thucyd.  u.  75. 
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Platseans  accordingly  built  a  new  portion  of  town 
wail  in  the  interior,  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent, 
taking  its  start  from  the  old  town  wall  on  each  side 
of  the  mound.  The  besiegers  were  thus  deprived 
of  all  benefit  from  the  mound,  assuming  it  to 
be  successfully  completed;  since  when  they  had 
marched  over  it,  there  stood  in  front  of  them  a  new 
town  wall  requiring  to  be  carried  in  like  manner. 

Nor  was  this   the  only  method  of  attack  em-  operations 
ployed.     Archidamus  farther  brought  up  battering  La  defence 
engines,  one  of  which  greatly  shook  and  endan-  '^t^ 
gered  the  additional  height  of  wall  built  by  the  ™*''®^® 
Platseans  against  the  mound:  while  others  were  ^^"^ 

,  obliged  to 

brought  to  bear  on  different  portions  of  the  circuit  ^^^ 
of  the  town  wall.  Against  these  new  assailants, 
various  means  of  defence  were  used.  The  defenders 
on  the  walls  let  down  ropes,  got  hold  of  the  head  of 
the  approaching  engine,  and  pulled  it  by  main  force 
out  of  the  right  line,  either  upwards  or  sideways ; 
or  they  prepared  heavy  wooden  beams  on  the  wall, 
each  attached  at  both  ends  by  long  iron  chains  to 
two  poles  projecting  at  right  angles  from  the  wall, 
by  means  of  which  poles  it  was  raised  and  held 
aloft :  so  that  at  the  proper  moment  when  the  bat* 
tering  machine  approached  the  wall,  the  chain  was 
suddenly  let  go,  and  the  beam  fell  down  with  great 
violence  directly  upon  the  engine,  breaking  off  its 
projecting  beak^  However  rude  these  defensive 
processes  may  seem,  they  were  found  effective 
against  the  besiegers,  who  saw  themselves,  at  the 
close  of  three  months'  unavailing  efforts,  obliged  to 

^  The  various  expedients,  such  as  those  here  described,  employed  both 
for  offienee  and  defence  in  the  ancient  sieges,  are  noticed  and  discussed 
in  ^neas  Poliorketic.  c.  33.  seq, 
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renounce  the  idea  of  taking  the  town  in  any  other 
way  than  by  the  process  of  blockade  and  famine — 
a  process  alike  tedious  and  costly \ 

Before  they  would  incur  so  much  inconvenience, 
however,  they  had  recourse  to  one  farther  strata- 
gem— that  of  trying  to  set  the  town  on  fire.   From 
the  height  of  their  mound,  they  threw  down  large 
quantities  of  fagots,  partly  into  the  space  between 
the  mound   and  the  newly-built  crescent  wall — 
partly,  as  far  as  they  could  reach,  into  other  parts 
of  the  city :    pitch  and  other  combustibles  were 
next  added,  and  the  whole  mass  set  on  fire.    The 
conflagration  was  tremendous,  such  as  had  never 
bean  before  seen :  a  large  portion  of  the  town  be- 
came  unapproachable,  and  the  whole  of  it  narrowly 
escaped  destruction.  Nothing  could  have  preserved 
it,  had  the  wind  been  rather  more  favourable. 
There  was  indeed  a  further  story  of  an  opportune 
thunder-storm  coming  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
which  Tbucydidds  does  not  seem  to  credit^.    In 
spite  of  much  partial  damage,  the  town  remained 
still  defensible,  and  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants 
unsubdued. 
Wall  of  dr-      There  now  remained  no  other  resource  except  to 
tiT  built     build  a  wall  of  circumvallation  round  Plataea,  and 
SauL—     trust  to  the  slow  process  of  famine.     The  task 
S^JiSSy    ^^^  distributed  in  suitable  fractions  among  the 
Md^forw  ^^"^^®  confederate  cities,  and  Completed  about  the 
left  to  main-  middle  of  September,  a  little  before  the  autumnal 
blockade,     equinox^.    Two  distinct  walls  were  constructed, 

«  Thucyd.  ii.  76.  «  Thucyd.  ii.  77. 

3  Tbueyclt  iii  7B.  wd  cWfid^  ww  i(§ifiyuaro  W€p\  'Apffroijpov  ffriroX^f, 
^e*i  ftt  th^  pwiod  of  Uie  year  whim  tbe  «tar  Arq^tinia  nse«  immediiii^y 
before  sunrise — that  is,  some  time  between  the  l^tb  fuid  17tb  of  S^frtOHL- 
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with  sixteen  feet  of  intermediate  space  all  covered 
in,  so  as  to  look  like  one  very  thick  wall.  There 
were  moreover  two  ditches,  out  of  which  the  bricks 
for  the  wall  had  been  taken — one  on  the  inside 
towards  Plat»a,  and  the  other  on  the  outside  against 
any  foreign  relieving  force.  The  interior  covered 
space  between  the  walls  was  intended  to  serve  as 
permanent  quarters  for  the  troops  left  on  guard, 
consisting  half  of  Boeotians  and  half  of  Peloponne- 
sianB\ 

At  the  same  time  that  Archidamus  began  the  Athenian 
siege  of  Plataea,  the  Athenians  on  their  side  des-*  ^ITttolpo- 
patched  a  force  of  2000  hoplites  and  200  horsemen  chSkwlc 
to  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  under  Xenophon  son  of  f^^^l 
Euripidds  (with  two  colleagues),  the  same  who  bad  andretiinn. 
granted  so  recently  the  capitulation  of  Potidaeat   It 
was  necessary  doubtless  to  convoy  and  establish 
the  new  colonists  who  were  about  to  occupy  the 
deserted  site  of  Potidaea.     Moreover,  the  general 
had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  position  and 
parties  of  the  Chalkidic  towns,  and  hoped  to  be 

ber :  see  Goner's  note  on  the  passage.  Thucydid^s  does  not  often  give 
my  fixed  marks  to  discriminate  the  various  periods  of  the  year,  as  we 
find  it  here  done.  The  Greek  months  were  all  lunar  months,  or  nomi- 
nally so :  the  names  of  months,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  intercalation 
to  rectify  the  calendar,  varied  from  city  to  city ;  so  that  if  Thucydidda 
had  specified  the  day  of  the  Attic  month  Boddromion  (instead  of  speci- 
fying the  rising  of  Arcturus)  on  which  this  work  was  finished,  many  of 
his  readers  would  not  have  distinctly  understood  him.  HippokratSs 
also,  in  indications  of  time  fbr  medical  purposes,  employs  the  appear* 
ance  of  Arcturus  and  other  stars. 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  78 ;  iii.  21.  From  this  description  of  the  double  wall  and 
covered  quarters  provided  for  what  was  foreknown  as  a  long  blockade, 
we  may  understand  the  sufferings  of  the  Athenian  troops  (who  probably 
had  no  double  wall)  in  the  two  years'  blockade  of  Potidsea — and  their 
readiness  to  grant  an  easy  capitulation  to  the  besieged :  see  a  few  pages 
above.  % 
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able  to  act  against  them  with  effect.  He  first  in- 
vaded the  territory  belonging  to  the  Bottisean  town 
of  Spartdlas,  not  without  hopes  that  the  city  itself 
would  be  betrayed  to  him  by  intelligences  within. 
But  this  was  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  an  additional 
force  from  Olynthus,  partly  hoplites,  partly  peltasts. 
Such  peltasts,  a  species  of  troops  between  heavy- 
armed  and  light-armed^  furnished  with  a  pelta  (or 
light  shield)  and  short^  spear  or  javelin,  appear  to 
have  taken  their  rise  among  these  Chalkidic  Greeks, 
being  equipped  in  a  manner  half  Greek  and  half 
Thracian :  we  shall  find  them  hereafter  much  im* 
proved  and  turned  to  account  by  some  of  the  ablest 
Grecian  generals.  The  Chalkidic  hoplites  are  gene- 
rally of  inferior  merit :  on  the  other  hand,  their 
cavalry  and  their  peltasts  are  very  good.  In  the  ac- 
tion which  now  took  place  under  the  walls  of  Spar- 
t61us,  the  Athenian  hoplites  defeated  those  of  the 
enemy,  but  their  cavalry  and  their  light  troops  were 
completely  worsted  by  the  Chalkidic.  These  latter, 
still  farther  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  fresh 
peltasts  from  Olynthus,  ventured  even  to  attack  the 
Athenian  hoplites,  who  thought  it  prudent  to  fall 
back  upon  the  two  companies  left  in  reserve  to 
guard  the  baggage.  During  this  retreat  they  were 
harassed  by  the  Chalkidic  horse  and  light-armed, 
who  retired  when  the  Athenians  turned  upon  them, 
but  attacked  them  on  all  sides  when  on  their  march, 
and  employed  missiles  so  effectively  that  the  re- 
treating hoplites  could  no  longer  maintain  a  steady 
order,  but  took  to  flight  and  sought  refuge  at  Poti- 
daea.  Four  hundred  and  thirty  hoplites,  near  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  force,  together  with  all  three 
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generals,  perished  in  this  defeat,  while  the  expedi* 
tion  returned  in  dishonour  to  Athens\ 

In  the   western  parts  of  Greece,  the  arms  of  operations 
Athens  and  her  allies  were  more  successful.     The  o^AkL- 
Ambrakiots,  exasperated  by  their  repulse  from  the  j^nTiIttack 
Amphilochian  Argos,  during  the  preceding  year,  n^^^^by"" 
had  been  induced  to  conceive  new  and  larger  plans  ^^^  *°* 

^  seAf  con- 

of  aggression  against  both  the  Akarnanians   and  oertedbe- 
Athenians.     In  concert  with  their  mother-city  Co-  A^^brakioti 
rinth,  where  they  obtained   warm  support,   they  J^nn^l^. 
prevailed  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  to  take  part  in 
a  simultaneous  attack  of  Akarnania,  by  land  as 
well  as  by  sea,  which  would  prevent  the  Akarna- 
nians from  concentrating  their  forces  in  any  one 
point,  and  would  put  each  of  their  townships  upon 
an  isolated  self-defence ;  so  that  all  of  them  might 
be  overpowered  in  succession,  and  detached,  toge-* 
ther  with  Kepballenia  and  Zakynthus  (Zante),  from 
the  Athenian  alliance.     The  fleet  of  Phormio  at 
Naupaktus,  consisting  only  of  twenty  triremes,  was 
accounted  incompetent  to  cope  with  a  Peloponne-  ^ 

sian  fleet  such  as  might  be  fitted  out  at  Corinth. 
There  was  even  some  hope  that  the  important  sta- 
tion at  Naupaktus  might  itself  be  taken,  so  as  to 
expel  the  Athenians  completely  from  those  parts. 

The  scheme  of  operations  now  projected  was  far  Assemblage 
more  comprehensive  than  anything  which  the  war  brakfotsr' 
had  yet  afforded.     The  land-force  of  the  Ambra-  ^^^^^^1' 
kiots,  together  with  their  neighbours  and  fellow-  fig^g^i. 
colonists  the  Leukadians  and  Anaktorians,  assem-  visions  of 
bled  near  their  own  city ;  while  their  maritime  force 
was  collected  at  Leukas,  on  the  Akarnanian  coast, 

,       *  Thucyd.  ii.  79. 
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The  force  at  Ambrakia  was  joined,  not  only  by 
Kndmus,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  with  1000 
Peloponnesian  hoplites,  who  found  means  to  cross 
over  from  Peloponnesus,  eluding  the  vigilance  of 
Phormio — but  also  by  a  numerous  body  of  Epirotic 
and  Macedonian  auxiliaries,  collected  even  from 
the  distant  and  northernmost  tribes.  A  thousand 
Chaonians  were  present,  under  the  command  of 
Photyus  and  Nikanor,  two  annual  chiefs  chosen 
from  the  regal  gens.  Neither  this  tribe,  nor  the 
Thesprotians  who  came  along  with  them,  acknow^ 
ledged  any  hereditary  king.  The  Molossians  and 
Atint&nes,  who  also  joined  the  force,  were  under 
Sabylinthus,  regent  on  behalf  of  the  young  prince 
Tharypas.  There  came,  besides,  the  Parausei,  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  Adus,  under  their  king 
Orcedus,  together  with  1000  Orestae,  a  tribe  rather 
Macedonian  than  Epirot,  sent  by  their  king  Antio- 
chus.  Even  king  Perdikkas,  though  then  nomi^ 
nally  in  alliance  with  Athens,  sent  1000  of  his 
Macedonian  subjects,  who  however  arrived  too  late 
to  be  of  any  U8e\  This  large  and  diverse  body  of 
Epirotic  invaders,  a  new  phaenomenon  in  Grecian 
history,  and  got  together  doubtless  by  the  hopes  of 
plunder,  proves  the  extensive  relations  of  the  tribes 
of  the  interior  with  the  city  of  Ambrakia — ^a  city 
destined  to  become  in  later  days  the  capital  of  the 
Epirotic  king  Pyrrhus. 
Tb«y  march  It  had  bceu  conccrtcd  that  the  Peloponnesian 
the^Akarna.  flo^t  from  Coriuth  should  join  that  already  as* 
of^ti^mT.  seoibled  at  Leukas,  and  act  upon  the  coast  of 
Akarnania  at  the  same  time  that  the  land-force 

'  Thudyd.  ii.  80. 
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marched  into  that  territory.  But  Kn^mus,  finding 
the  land-force  united  and  ready  near  Ambrakia, 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  await  the  fleet  from 
Corinth,  and  marched  straight  into  Akarnania, 
through  Ldmnaea,  •  a  frontier  village  territory  be- 
longing to  the  Amphilochian  Argos.  He  di- 
rected his  march  upon  Stratus — an  interior  town, 
the  chief  place  in  Akarnania — the  capture  of  which 
would  be  likely  to  carry  with  it  the  surrender  of 
the  rest ;  especially  as  the  Akarnanians,  distracted 
by  the  presence  of  the  ships  at  Leukas,  and 
alarmed  by  the  large  body  of  invaders  on  their 
frontier,  did  not  dare  to  leave  their  own  separate 
homes,  so  that  Stratus  was  left  altogether  to  its 
own  citizens.  Nor  was  Phormioi  though  they  sent 
an  urgent  message  to  him,  in  any  condition  to  help 
them;  since  he  could  not  leave  Naupaktus  un- 
guarded, when  the  large  fleet  from  Corinth  was 
known  to  be  approaching.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, Kndmus  and  his  army  indulged  confident 
hopes  of  overpowering  Stratus  without  difficulty. 
They  marched  in  three  divisions:  the  Epirots  in 
the  centre — the  Leukadians  and  Anaktorians  on 
the  right — the  Peloponnesians  and  Ambrakiots, 
together  with  Kn^mus  himself,  on  the  left.  So 
little  expectation  was  entertained  of  resistance,  that 
these  three  divisions  took  no  pains  to  keep  near,  or 
even  in  sight  of  each  other.  Both  the  Greek 
divisions,  indeed,  maintained  a  good  order  of  march, 
and  kept  proper  scouts  on  the  look  out ;  but  the 
Epirots  advanced  without  any  care  or  order  ;  espe- 
cially the  Chaonians,  who  formed  the  van.  These 
men,  accounted  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  Epirotic 
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tribes,  were  so  full  of  conceit  and  rashness,  that 
when  they  approached  near  to  Stratus,  they  would 
not  halt  to  encamp  and  assail  the  place  conjointly 
with  the  Greeks  ;  but  marched  along  with  the  other 
Epirots  right  forward  to  the  town,  intending  to 
attack  it  single-handed,  and  confident  that  they 
should  carry  it  at  the  first  assault  before  the  Greeks 
Rashness  of  came  up,  SO  that  the  entire  glory  would  be  theirs. 

tiio  Epirots 

—defeat  The  Stratiaus  watched  and  profited  by  this  impru- 
of  the  a^^  dence.  Planting  ambuscades  in  convenient  places, 
and  sufiering  the  Epirots  to  approach  without  sus- 
picion near  to  the  gates,  they  then  suddenly  sallied 
out  and  attacked  them,  while  the  troops  in  ambus- 
cade rose  up  and  assailed  them  at  the  same  time. 
The  Cbaonians  who  formed  the  van,  thus  completely 
surprised,  were  routed  with  great  slaughter ;  while 
the  other  Epirots  fled,  after  but  little  resistance. 
So  much  had  they  hurried  forward  in  advance  of 
their  Greek  allies,  that  neither  the  right  nor  the 
left  division  were  aware  of  the  battle,  until  the 
flying  barbarians,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Akarna- 
nians,  made  it  known  to  them.  The  two  divisions 
then  joined,  protected  the  fugitives,  and  restrained 
farther  pursuit — the  Stratians  declining  to  come  to 
hand-combat  with  them  until  the  other  Akarnanians 
should  arrive.  They  seriously  annoyed  the  forces 
of  Kn^mus,  however,  by  distant  slinging,  in  which 
the  Akarnanians  were  pre-eminently  skilful.  Knd- 
mus  did  not  choose  to  persist  in  his  attack  under 
such  discouraging  circumstances.  As  soon  as  night 
arrived,  so  that  there  was  no  longer  any  fear  of 
slingers,  he  retreated  to  the  river  Anapus,  a  distance 
of  between  nine  and  ten  miles.     Well-aware  that 
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the  news  of  the  victory  would  attract  other  Akar- 
nanian  forces  immediately  to  the  aid  of  Stratus,  he 
took  advantage  of  the  arrival  of  his  own  Akarnanian 
allies  from  CEniadae  (the  only  town  in  the  country 
which  was  attached  to  the  Lacedaemonian  interest) 
and  sought  shelter  near  their  city.  From  thence 
his  troops  dispersed,  and  returned  to  their  respective 
homes^ 

Meanwhile  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  Corinth,  ThePeio- 
which  had  been  destined  to  co-operate  with  KnSmus  fleet  comei 
off  the  coast  of  Akarnania,  had  found  difficulties  in  rinth  to* 
its  passage  alike  unexpected  and  insuperable.  Mus-  ^^^ 
tering  forty- seven  triremes  of  Corinth,  Sikyon,  and  ^e^Athl- 
other  places,  with  a  body  of  soldiers  on  board  and  "?°  ^*»®'- 

*  .  ^  mio  to  op- 

with  accompanying  store-vessels — it  departed  from  pow  it. 
the  harbour  of  Corinth  and  made  its  way  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Achaia.  Its  commanders,  not 
intending  to  meddle  with  Phormio  and  his  twenty 
ships  at  Naupaktus,  never  imagined  that  he  would 
venture  to  attack  a  number  so  greatly  superior. 
The  triremes  were  accordingly  fitted  out  more  as 
transports  for  numerous  soldiers  than  with  any  view 
to  naval  combat — and  with  little  attention  to  the 
choice  of  skilful  rowers*. 

Except  in  the  combat  near  Korkyra,  and  there 
only  partially — the  Peloponnesians  had  never  yet 
made  actual  trial  of  Athenian  maritime  efficiency,  at 
the  point  of  excellence  which  it  had  now  reached. 
Themselves  retaining  the  old  unimproved  mode  of 
fighting  and  of  working  ships  at  sea,  they  had  no 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  82;  Diodor.  zii.  48. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  83.  ovx  its  cirl  vavfiaxiov,  dXXit  arparuoTiKwrfpop  iropf- 
anwaatUvoi :  compare  the  speech  of  KnSmus,  c.  87.  The  unskilfuhieBs 
of  the  rowers  is  noticed  (c.  84). 
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practical  idea  of  the  degree  to  which  it  had  been 
superseded  by  Athenian  training.  Among  the  Athe- 
nians, on  the  contrary,  not  only  the  seamen  gene-* 
rally  had  a  confirmed  feeling  of  their  own  superiority 
— ^but  Phormio  especially,  the  ablest  of  all  their  cap^* 
tains,  always  familiarised  his  men  with  the  convic- 
tion, that  no  Peloponnesian  fleet,  be  its  number  ever 
so  great,  could  possibly  contend  against  them  with 
8ucce8s\  Accordingly  the  Corinthian  admirals^  Ma- 
chaon  and  his  two  colleagues,  were  surprised  to 
observe  that  Phormio  with  his  small  Athenian  squa- 
dron, instead  of  keeping  safe  in  Naupaktus,  was  mo- 
ving in  parallel  line  with  them  and  watching  theirpro- 
gress  until  they  should  get  out  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf 
into  the  more  open  sea.  Having  advanced  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  as  far  as  Patree  in 
Achaia,  they  then  altered  their  course,  and  bore  to 
the  north-west  in  order  to  cross  over  towards  the 
JStolian  coast,  in  their  way  to  Akarnania.  In  doing 
this,  however,  they  perceived  that  Phormio  was  bear- 
ing down  upon  them  from  Chalkis  and  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Euenus  ;  and  they  now  discovered  for  the 
first  time  that  he  was  going  to  attack  them.  Dis- 
concerted by  the  incident,  and  not  inclined  for  a 
naval  combat  in  the  wide  and  open  sea,  they  altered 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  88.  Trp&rtpop  fxh  yhp  atl  avtois  TKtyt  (t^homiio)  Ml 
irpon-apeo'Kcvafe  rhi  ypAfuis,  i^s  ovdip  avrois  ir\rj3os  vt&p  roovvTop,  fjp 
circTrXe^,  8,ti  ov^  vnon^vrriop  avrois  cWi*  Kal  ol  aTparwrai  €K  froXXov 
€P  tn^ia-iv  avrois  rr^v  d^loxrip  ravrrjp  (l\fj<f>€a'ap,  firjB€pa  Sx^op  *A5i;- 
ifacoi  Spr€s  UtXotroppria'i^p  Pt&p  vfro;(ttpeiv. 

This  passage  is  not  only  remarkable  as  it  conveys  the  striking  per- 
suasion entertained  by  the  Athenians  of  their  own  naval  superiority, 
but  also  as  it  discloses  the  frank  and  intimate  communication  between 
the  Athenian  captain  9nd  his  seamen— so  strongly  pervading  and  de- 
termining the  feelings  of  the  Utter.  Compare  what  is  told  respecting 
the  Syracusau  Hermokratds,  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  30. 
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their  plan  of  passage,  returned  to  the  coast  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  brought  to  for  the  night  at  some 
point  near  to  Rhium,  the  narrowest  breadth  of  the 
strait.  Their  bringing  to  was  a  mere  feint  intended 
to  deceive  Phormio  and  induce  him  to  go  back  for 
the  night  to  his  own  coast :  for  during  the  course 
of  the  night,  they  left  their  station,  and  tried  to  get 
across  the  breadth  of  the  Gulf,  where  it  was  near 
the  strait  and  comparatively  narrow,  before  Phormio 
could  come  down  upon*them.  And  if  the  Athenian 
captain  had  really  gone  back  to  take  night-station 
on  his  own  coast,  they  would  probably  have  got 
across  to  the  iEtolian  or  northern  coast  without  any 
molestation  in  the  wide  sea.  But  he  watched  their 
movements  closely,  kept  the  sea  all  night,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  attack  them  in  mid-^ohannel,  even 
during  the  shorter  passage  near  the  strait,  at  the 
first  dawn  of  morning \     On  seeing  his  approach, 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  8di  'Eircidi)  fuprw  dyrivapatrKioPrAg  n  idipmp  a^ro^t 
(that  is,  when  the  CorinthuuiB  saw  the  Athenian  ships)  vaph  yrfw  ir^y 
KoiM,{opJvmp,  Kal  ik  Jlarpmp  rrjt  *Axa£at  irpbt  ri)y  dprtiripaw  ^tipov  dm- 
fiakXdpvmV  tirl  *AMflpa»ia£  kctrwidov  rois  * A^mUovc  dir6  rijg  Xdkntbos  ml 
toO  E^Myv  notafAoO  wpocnr\4oprat  trfftltni  xal  oinc  HXaOov  PVKvbg 
lff>opfmrdfA€pOif  ovftt  d^  6payKdCo»rai  vavfiax^ip  tdrA  fUirw  rhv 
itop$fM6p> 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  clearly  understanding  what  was 
here  done,  especially  what  is  meant  by  the  words  wn  ^aBw  pvitrht 
{f^pfUO'dfAnmi,  which  words  the  Scholiast  construed  as  if  the  nomina- 
tite  case  to  fka&op  were  ol  'Adtivaioi,  whereas  the  natural  structure  of 
the  sentence,  as  well  as  the  probabilities  of  ftct,  lead  the  best  commen- 
tators to  consider  ol  ^tXorrovinia'toi  as  the  nominative  case  to  that  verb. 
The  remark  of  the  Scholiast,  howeyer,  shows  us,  that  the  difficulty  of 
understanding  the  sentence  dates  from  ancient  times. 

Dr.  Arnold  (whose  explanation  is  adopted  by  Poppo  and  QoUer}  says, 
"  The  two  fleets  were  moving  parallel  to  one  another  along  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  But  even  when  they  had  sailed  out  of 
the  strait  at  Khium,  the  opposite  shores  were  still  so  near,  that  the  Pe- 
loponnesiiuis  hoped  to  cross  over  without  opposition,  if  they  oonld  so 
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the  Corinthian  admirals  ranged  their  triremes  in  a 
circle  with  the  prows  outward — like  the  spokes  of 

far  deceive  the  Athenians  as  to  the  spot  where  they  brought  to  for  the 
night,  418  to  induce  them  either  to  stop  too  soon,  or  to  advance  too  far, 
that  they  might  not  be  exactly  opposite  to  them  to  intercept  the  passage. 
If  they  could  lead  the  Athenians  to  think  that  they  meant  to  advance 
in  the  night  beyond  Patr«,  the  Athenian  fleet  was  likely  to  continue  its 
own  course  along  the  northern  shore,  to  be  ready  to  intercept  them 
when  they  should  endeavour  to  run  across  to  Acamania.  But  the 
Athenians,  aware  that  they  had  stopped  at  Patrie,  stopped  themselves 
at  Chalkis,  instead  of  proceeding  farther  to  the  westward;  and  thus 
were  so  nearly  opposite  to  them,  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  not  time 
to  get  more  than  half-way  across,  before  they  found  themselves  en« 
countered  by  their  watchful  enemy." 

This  explanation  seems  to  me  not  satisfactory,  nor  does  it  take  ac- 
count of  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  first  belief  of  the  Peloponnesians 
was,  that  Phormio  would  not  dare  to  attack  them  at  all :  accordingly, 
having  arrived  at  Patrte,  they  stretched  from  thence  across  the  Gulf  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Euenus — the  natural  way  of  proceeding  according  to 
ancient  navigation— going  in  the  direction  of  Akamania  (inl  ^Axapva- 
vias).  While  they  were  thus  stretching  across,  they  perceived  Phormio 
bearing  down  upon  them  from  the  £uenus  :  this  was  a  surprise  to  them, 
and  as  they  wished  to  avoid  a  battle  in  the  mid-channel,  they  desisted 
from  proceeding  farther  that  day,  in  hopes  to  be  able  to  deceive  Phor- 
mio in  respect  of  their  night-station.  They  made  a  feint  of  taking  night- 
station  on  the  shore  between  Patrse  and  Rhium,  near  the  narrow  part 
of  the  strait ;  but,  in  reality,  they  "  slipped  anchor  and  put  to  sea  during 
the  night "  (as  Mr.  Bloomfield  says),  in  hopes  of  getting  across  the 
shorter  passage  under  favour  of  darkness,  before  Phormio  could  come 
upon  them.  That  they  must  have  done  this  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
the  subsequent  battle  was  fought  on  the  morrow  in  the  mid-channel 
vety  little  ftfter  day-break  (we  learn  this  from  what  Thucydid^  says 
about  the  gulf-breeze,  for  which  Phormio  waited  before  he  would  com- 
mence his  attack — cPircp  dpoiMvav  r€  n-cpicirXci,  jcal  f{<»^ei  yiyw^a-Bai  inX 
rriv  ta).  If  Phormio  had  returned  to  Chalkis,  they  would  probably 
have  succeeded ;  but  he  must  have  kept  the  sea  all  night,  which  would 
be  the  natural  proceeding  of  a  vigilant  captain  determined  not  to  let  the 
Peloponnesians  get  across  without  fighting  :  so  that  he  was  upon  them 
in  the  mid-channel  immediately  after  day  broke. 

Putting  all  the  statements  of  Thucydid^  together,  we  may  be  con- 
vinced that  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  facts  occurred.  But  of  the 
precise  sense  of  i^piucdfitvoi,  I  confess  I  do  not  feel  certain :  Haack 
says  it  means  "clam  appeUere  ad  Uttus,"  but  here,  I  think,  that 
sense  will  not  do  :  for  the  Peloponnesians  did  not  wish,  and  could  in- 
deed hardly  hope,  to  conceal  from  Phormio  the  spot  where  they  brought 
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a  wheel.  The  circle  was  made  as  large  as  it  could 
be  without  leaving  opportunity  to  the  Athenian  as- 
sailing ships  to  practise  the  manoeuvre  of  the  diek- 
plus\  and  the  interior  space   was   suflScient   not 

to  for  the  night,  and  to  make  him  suppose  that  they  brought  to  at  some 
point  of  the  shore  west  of  Patre,  when  in  reality  they  passed  the  night 
in  Patrae — ^which  is^what  Dr.  Arnold  supposes.  The  shore  west  of  Patrae 
makes  a  bend  to  the  south-west  (forming  the  Gulf  of  Patras),  so  that 
the  distance  from  the  northern  (or  iBtolian  and  Akamanian)  side  of 
the  Gulf  becomes  for  a  considerable  time  longer  and  longer,  and  the 
Peloponnesians  would  thus  impose  upon  themselves  a  longer  crossing, 
increasing  the  difficulty  of  getting  over  without  a  battle.  But  Uf^opfu- 
vdfupoi  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  mean  (especially  in  conjunction 
with  ovK  ZXaOop)  "  taldng  up  a  simulated  or  imperfect  night-station," 
in  which  they  did  not  really  intend  to  stay  all  night,  and  which  could 
be  quitted  at  short  notice  and  with  ease.  The  preposition  vrrd  in  com- 
position would  thus  have  the  sense  not  of  secrecy  {clam),  but  of  sham- 
pefformance,  or  of  mere  going  through  the  forms  of  an  act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  fiailse  impression  (like  vircK^cpriy,  Xenoph.  Hell.  iv.  72). 
Mr.  Bloomiield  proposes  conjecturally  d^p/uo-a/Acyoi,  meaning  "  that 
the  Peloponnesians  slipped  their  anchors  in  the  night : "  I  place  no 
faith  in  the  conjecture,  but  I  believe  him  to  be  quite  right  in  supposing, 
that  the  Peloponnesians  did  actually  slip  their  anchors  in  the  night. 

Another  point  remains  to  be  adverted  to.  The  battle  took  place  ttarh 
fUo'ov  rhp  nopBfiu6v.  Now  we  need  not  understand  this  expression  to 
allude  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  sea,  or  the  strait,  strictly  and  pre- 
dsely ;  that  is,  the  line  of  seven  stadia  between  Rhium  and  Antirrhium. 
But  I  think  we  must  understand  it  to  mean  a  portion  of  sea  not  fax 
westward  of  the  strait,  where  the  breadth,  though  greater  than  that  of 
the  strait  itself,  is  yet  not  so  great  as  it  becomes  in  the  line  -drawn  north- 
ward from  Patrae.  We  cannot  understand  7rop$fi6s  (as  Mr.  Bloomfield 
and  Poppo  do — sec  the  note  of  the  latter  on  the  Scholia)  to  mean  tra- 
jectus  simply — ^that  is  to  say,  the  passage  across  even  the  widest  por- 
tion of  the  Gulf  of  Patras  :  nor  does  the  passage  cited  out  of  c.  86  re- 
quire us  so  to  understand  it.  UopOp^s  in  ThucydidSs  means  a  strait, 
or  narrow  crossing  of  sea,  and  Poppo  himself  admits  that  Thucydidds 
always  uses  it  so  :  nor  would  it  be  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  would 
call  the  line  of  sen  across  the  Gulf,  from  Patne  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Euenus,  a  vopBpAs,    See  the  note  of  Goller  on  this  point. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  86.  /i^  didovrcc  hUiturkow,  The  great  object  of  the  fast- 
sailing  Athenian  trireme  was,  to  drive  its  beak  against  some  weak  part 
of  the  adversary's  ship ;  the  stem,  the  side,  or  the  oars— not  against 
the  beak,  which  was  strongly  constructed  as  well  for  defence  as  for 
oilSence.    The  Athenian  therefore,  rowing  through  the  intervals  of  the 
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merely  for  the  6tore*ve8sels,  but  also  for  five  chosen 
triremes,  who  were  kept  as  a  reserve  to  dart  out 
when  required  through  the  intervals  between  the 
outer  triremes. 
Naval  bat-        lu  this  positiou  they  were  found  and  attacked 
Phormir"   shortly  after  day-break  by  Phormio,  who  bore  down 
fo^^esun  ^pon  them  with  his  ships  in  single  file,  all  admirable 
com^it^     sailers,  and  his  own  ship  leading  ;  all  being  strictly 
Tictory.       forbidden  to  attack  until  he  should  give  the  signal. 
He  rowed  swiftly  round  the  Peloponnesian  circle, 
nearing  the  prows  of  their  ships  as  closely  as  he 
could,  and  making  constant   semblance  of  being 
about  to  come  to  blows.     Partly  from  the  intimi* 
dating  effect  of  this  manoeuvre,  altogether  novel  to 
the  Peloponnesians — partly  from  the  natural  diffi- 
culty, well-known  to  Phormio,  of  keeping  every 
ship  in  its  exact  stationary  position — the  order  of 
the  circle,  both  within  and  without,  presently  be- 
came disturbed.     It  was  not  long  before  a  new  ally 
came  to   his   aid,   on   which  he  calculated,  post- 
poning his  actual  attack  until  this  favourable  inci- 
dent occurred.     The  strong  land-breeze  out  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  always  wont  to  begin  shortly  after 
day-break,  came  down  upon  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
with  its  usual  vehemence,  at  a  moment  when  the 
steadiness  of  their  order  was  already   somewhat 
giving  way  ;  and  forced  their  ships  more  than  ever 

advenaiy's  line,  and  thus  getting  in  their  rear,  turned  rapidly,  and  got 
the  opportunity,  before  the  ahip  of  the  adversary  could  change  its  posi- 
tion, of  striking  it  either  in  the  stem  or  some  weak  part.  Buch  a  man« 
(Buvre  was  called  the  diekplus.  The  success  of  it  of  course  depended 
upon  the  extreme  rapidity  and  precision  of  the  movements  of  the  Athe* 
nian  vessel,  so  superior  in  this  respect  to  its  adversary,  not  only  in  the 
better  construction  of  the  ship,  but  the  excellence  of  rowera  and  steeri- 
men* 
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out  of  proper  relation  one  to  the  other.  The  tri- 
remes began  to  run  foul  of  each  other,  or  became 
entangled  with  the  store- vessels  :  so  that  in  every 
ship  the  men  on  board  were  obliged  to  keep  pushing 
off  their  neighbours  on  each  side  with  poles — not 
without  loud  clamour  and  mutual  reproaches,  which 
prevented  both  the  orders  of  the  captain,  and  the 
cheering  sound  or  song  whereby  the  keleustSs  ani- 
mated the  rowers  and  kept  them  to  time,  from 
being  audible.  Moreover,  the  fresh  breeze  had 
occasioned  such  a  swell,  that  these  rowers,  unskiU 
ful  under  all  circumstances,  could  not  get  their  oars 
clear  of  the  water,  and  the  pilots  thus  lost  com- 
mand over  their  vessels^     The  critical  moment  was 

1  See  Dr.  Amold'i  note  upon  thi*  panage  of  Thucydid6s>  respecting 
the  ReleustSs  iind  his  functions :  to  ihe  passages  which  he  indicates  at 
reference,  I  will  add  two  more  of  Plautus,  Mercat.  iv.  2,  5,  and  Asi- 
naha,  iii.  1,  15. 

When  we  conoeiTC  the  structure  of  an  ancient  trireme,  we  shall  at 
once  see,  first,  how  essential  the  keleust^s  was,  to  keep  the  rowers  in 
harmonious  action — next,  how  immense  the  difference  must  have  heen 
between  practised  and  unpractised  rowers.  The  trireme  had,  in  all, 
170  rowersj  distributed  into  three  tiers.  The  upper  tier,  called  Thra* 
nits),  were  sixty  two  in  number,  or  thirty «one  on  each  side :  the  middle 
tier,  or  Zygitie,  as  well  as  the  lowest  tier,  or  Thalamitse,  were  each  fifty* 
four  in  number,  or  twenty-seven  on  each  side.  Besides  these,  there 
were  belonging  to  each  trireme  a  certain  number,  seemingly  about  thirty, 
of  supplementary  oars  {nwrtu  ircp&FCtt),  to  be  used  by  the  ep  bate,  or 
soldiers  serving  on  board,  in  case  of  rowers  being  killed,  or  oars  broken. 
Each  tier  of  rowers  was  distributed  along  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel, 
from  head  to  stem,  or  at  least  along  the  greater  part  of  it ;  but  the  seats 
of  the  higher  tiers  were  not  placed  in  the  exact  perpendicular  line  i^bove 
the  lower.  Of  course  the  oars  of  the  thranitae,  or  uppermost  tier,  were 
the  longest :  those  of  the  thaUmitte,  or  lowest  tier,  the  shortest :  those 
of  the  zygitse,  of  a  length  between  the  two.  Each  oar  was  rowed  only 
by  one  man.  The  thranit^e,  as  having  the  longest  oars,  were  most 
hardly  worked  and  most  highly  paid.  What  the  length  of  the  oars  was, 
belonging  to  either  tier,  we  do  not  know ;  but  some  of  the  supplement* 
ary  oars  appear  to  have  been  about  fifteen  feet  in  length. 

What  is  here  stated,  appears  to  be  pretty  well  ascert«in«d,  ehi^y 
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now  come,  and  Phormio  gave  the  signal  for  attack. 
He  first  drove  against  and  disabled  one  of  the  admi- 
ral's ships — his  comrades  next  assailed  others  with 
equal  success — so  that  the  Peloponnesians,  con- 
founded and  terrified,  attempted  hardly  any  resist- 
ance, but  broke  their  order  and  sought  safety  in 
flight.  They  fled  partly  to  Patrae,  partly  to  Dym6, 
in  Achaia,  pursued  by  the  Athenians ;  who  with 
scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man,  captured  twelve  triremes 
— carried  away  almost  the  entire  crews, — and  sailed 
off*  with  them  to  Molykreium  or  Antirrhium,  the 

from  the  inscriptions  discovered  at  Athens  a  few  years  ago,  so  fiill 
of  information  respecting  the  Athenian  marine, — and  from  the  in- 
structive commentary  appended  to  these  inscriptions  by  M.  Boeckb, 
Seewesen  der  Athener,  ch.  ix.  p.  94, 104, 1 15.  But  there  is  a  great  deal 
still  respecting  the  equipment  of  an  ancient  trireme  unascertained  and 
disputed. 

Now  there  was  nothing  but  the  voice  of  the  keleust^s  to  keep  these 
170  rowers  all  to  good  time  with  their  strokes.  With  oars  of  different 
length,  and  so  many  rowers,  this  must  have  been  no  easy  matter ;  and 
apparently  quite  impossible,  unless  the  rowers  were  trained  to  act  toge- 
ther. The  difference  between  those  who  were  so  trained  and  those  who 
were  not,  must  have  been  immense.  (Compare  Xenophon,  (Ek^onomic. 
viii.  8.)  We  may  imagine  the  difference  between  the  ships  of  Phormio 
and  those  of  his  enemies,  and  the  difiSculty  of  the  latter  in  contending 
with  the  swell  of  the  sea — when  we  read  this  description  of  the  ancient 
trireme. 

About  200  men,  that  is  to  say,  170  rowers  and  thirty  supernumera- 
ries, mostly  epibatae  or  hophtes  serving  on  board,  besides  the  pilot,  the 
man  at  the  ship's  bow,  the  keleust^s,  &c.,  probably  some  half-dozen 
officers — formed  the  crew  of  a  trireme :  compare  Herodot.  viii.  17 ;  vii. 
184 — where  he  calculates  the  thirty  epibatae  over  and  above  the  200. 
Dr.  Arnold  thinks  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
epibatae  on  board  an  Athenian  trireme  were  no  more  than  ten ;  but  this 
seems  not  quite  made  out :  see  his  note  on  Thucyd.  iii.  95. 

The  Venetian  gallics  in  the  thirteenth  century  were  manned  by  about 
the  same  number  of  men.  "  Les  galores  V^nitiens  du  convoi  de  Flandre 
devaient  dtre  mont^  par  deux  cent  hommes  libres,  dont  180  rameurs, 
et  12  archers.  Les  arcs  ou  batistes  furent  pr^scrits  en  1333  pour  toutes 
les  galores  de  commerce  arm^s"  (Depping,  Histoire  du  Commerce 
entre  le  Levant  et  TEiu^pe,  vol.  L  p.  163). 
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northern  cape  at  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf,  opposite  to  the  corresponding  cape 
called  Rhium  in  Achaia.  Having  erected  at  An* 
tirrhium  a  trophy  for  the  victory,  dedicating  one  of 
the  captive  triremes  to  Poseidon,  they  returned  to 
Naupaktus ;  while  the  Peloponnesian  ships  sailed 
along  the  shore  from  Patrse  to  Kylllnl,  the  princi- 
pal port  in  the  territory  of  Elis.  They  were  here 
soon  afterwards  joined  by  Kndmus,  who  passed 
over  with  his  squadron  from  Leukas^ 

These  two  incidents,  just  recounted,  with  their  Reflectiou 
details — the  repulse  of  KnSmus  and  his  army  from  two"defi^ 
Stratus,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  pon^nesuit 
by  Phormio — afford  ground  for  some  interesting 
remarks.  The  first  of  the  two  displays  the  great 
inferiority  of  the  Epirots  to  the  Greeks — and  even 
to  the  less  advanced  portion  of  the  Greeks — in  the 
qualities  of  order,  discipline,  steadiness,  and  power 
of  cooperation  for  a  joint  purpose.  Confidence  of 
success  with  them  is  exaggerated  into  childish  rash- 
ness, so  that  they  despise  even  the  commonest  pre- 
cautions either  in  march  or  attack  ;  while  the  Greek 
divisions  on  their  right  and  on  their  left  are  never  so 
elate  as  to  omit  either.  If,  on  land,  we  thus  discover 
the  inherent  superiority  of  Greeks  over  Epirots  in- 
voluntarily breaking  out — so  in  the  sea-fight  we 
are  no  less  impressed  with  the  astonishing  supe- 
riority of  the  Athenians  over  their  opponents ;  a 
superiority,  indeed,  noway  inherent,  such  as  that 
of  Greeks  over  Epirots,  but  depending  in  this  case 
on  previous  toil,  training,  and  inventive  talent, 
on  the  one  side,  compared  with  neglect  and  old- 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  84. 
VOL,  VI.  T 
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fashioned  routine  on  the  other.  Nowhere  does  the 
extraordinary  value  of  that  seamanship,  which  the 
Athenians  had  been  gaining  by  years  of  improved 
practice,  stand  so  clearly  marked  as  in  these  first 
battles  of  Phormio.  It  gradually  becomes  less  con* 
spicuous  as  we  advance  in  the  war,  since  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  improve,  learning  seamanship  as  the 
Russians  under  Peter  the  Great  learnt  the  art  of 
war  from  the  Swedes  under  Charles  XII. — ^while 
the  Athenian  triremes  and  their  crews  seem  to  be* 
come  less  choice  and  effective,  even  before  the  ter- 
rible disaster  at  Syracuse  ;  and  are  irreparably  de* 
teriorated  after  that  misfortune, 
in^gnadon      Xo  uoue  did  the  circumstances  of  this  memo^ 

of  the  Laoe- 

dcmoniani   fable  sea-fight  seem  so  incomprehensible  as  to  the 
naval  de-     Laccdeemoniaus.     They  had  heard  indeed   of  the 
oou^a^^    seamanship  of  Athens,  but  had  never  felt  it,  and 
S^SJ  Kni.  could  not  understand  what  it  meant ;  so  that  they 
""^Mt'"*    imputed  the  defeat  to  nothing  but  disgraceful  cow- 
Phonnio.     ardicc,  and  sent  indignant  orders  to  Kn^mus  at 
Kyl^nd,  to  take  the  command,  equip  a  larger  and 
better  fleet,  and  repair  the  dishonour.   Three  Spar* 
tan    commissioners — Brasidas,    Timokratds,    and 
Lykophron— were  sent  down  to  assist  him  with 
their  advice  and  exertions  in  calling  together  naval 
contingents  from   the  different   allied  cities*     By 
this  means,  under  the  general  resentment  occasion- 
ed by  the  recent  defeat,  a  large  fleet  of  seventy -seven 
triremes  was  speedily  mustered  at  Panormus, — a 
harbour  of  Achaia  near  to  the  promontory  of  Bliium 
and  immediately  within  the  interior  gulf.     A  land- 
force  was  also  collected  at  the  same  place  ashore,  to 
aid  the  operations  of  the  fleet. 
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Suoh  preparatioas  did  not  escape  the  rigitonoe  of 
Phormioi  who  transmitted  to  Athens  aews  of  his 
yictory,  at  the  same  time  urgently  soliciting  rein-* 
forcements  to  contend  with  the  incMasing  idtfiength 
of  the  eilemy^  The  Athenians  immediately  sent 
twenty  fresh  ships  to  join  him*  Yet  they  were  in* 
duced  by  the  instances  of  a  Kretan  named  Nikias, 
their  proxenus  at  Gortyn»  to  allow  him  to  take  the 
ships  first  to  Krete»  on  the  faith  of  his  promise  to 
reduce  the  hostile  town  of  Kydonia.  He  had  mAde 
this  promise  as  a  priTate  favour  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Polichna^  border  enemies  of  Kydonia ;  but  when  the 
fleet  arrived  he  was  unable  to  fulfil  it  t  nothing  was 
effected  except  ravage  of  the  Kydonian  lands,  and 
the  fleet  was  long  prevented  by  adverse  winds  and 
weather  from  getting  away\  This  ill-advised  di-* 
version  of  the  fleet  from  its  straight  course  to  join 
Phormio  is  a  proof  how  much  the  counsels  of  Athene 
were  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  loss  of  PeriklSs^ 
who  was  just  now  in  his  last  illness  and  died  shortly 
afterwards.  That  liability  to  be  seduced  by  novel 
enterprises  and  projects  of  acquisitioUi  against 
which  he  so  emphatically  warned  his  countrymen^ 
was  even  now  beginning  to  manifest  its  disastroua 
consequences* 

Through  the  loss  of  this  precious  interval,  Phor«  inferior 
mio  found   himself,  with   no   more  than  his  (riu  phoi^^^ 
ginal  twenty  triremesj  opposed  to  the  vastly  in*  ^„^"" 
creased   forces  of  the  enemy — seventy-seven   tri* 

*  Thilcyd.  ii.  85. 

^  Thneyd.  i.  144.  IIoXXo  dt  koi  SKka  Zx»  't  i>^iriBa  r^  irtpUtrtv^m, 
fjv  iBeXriTf  dpxh"  '''^  M  cirtm-ao-^at  dfui  '!ro\€fAOvvTfs,  koi  iuv^vvov£  avBat' 
p€Tovs  /A^  frpooTiBfO-Bai*  fiaWop  yap  7r€<f>60Tjfiai  tcls  olKiias  ^fi&p  dfuip" 
rias  fj  rits  t&v  ipuvtiiDV  duofoias, 

t2 
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remes  with  a  large  force  on  land  to  back  them: 
the  latter  no  mean  help  in  ancient  warfare.  He 
took  up  his  station  near  the  Cape  Antirrhium,  or 
the  Molykric  Rhium  as  it  was  called — the  northern 
headland,  opposite  to  the  other  headland  also 
called  Rhium,  on  the  coast  of  Achaia.  The  line 
between  these  two  capes,  seemingly  about  an  En* 
glish  mile  in  breadth,  forms  the  entrance  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  The  Messenian  force  from  Nau- 
paktus  attended  him,  and  served  on  land.  But 
he  kept  on  the  outside  of  the  Gulf,  anxious  to 
fight  in  a  large  and  open  breadth  of  sea,  which 
was  essential  to  Athenian  manoeuvring;  while 
his  adversaries  on  Jheiv  side  remained  on  the 
inside  of  the  Achaic  cape,  from  the  correspond- 
ing reason — feeling  that  to  them  the  narrow  sea 
was  advantageous,  as  making  the  naval  battle 
like  to  a  land  battle,  effacing  all  superiority  of 
nautical  skill*.  If  we  revert  back  to  the  occasion 
of  the  battle  of  Salamis^  we  find  that  narrowness 
of  space  was  at  that  time  accounted  the  best  of 
all  protection  for  a  smaller  fleet  against  a  larger. 
But  such  had  been  the  complete  change  of  feeling, 
occasioned  by  the  system  of  manoeuvring  intro- 
duced since  that  period  in  the  Athenian  navy,  that 
amplitude  of  sea  room  is  now  not  less  coveted  by 
Phormio  than  dreaded  by  his  enemies.  The  im- 
proved practice  of  Athens  had  introduced  a  revolu- 
tion in  naval  warfare. 

For  six  or  seven  days  successively,  the  two  fleets 
were  drawn  out  against  each  other — Phormio  trying 
to  entice  the  Peloponnesians  to  the  outside  of  the 

>  Thucyd.  u.  86-89 :  compare  vii.  36-49. 
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Gulf,  while  they  on  their  side  did  what  they  could  The  Peio- 

,  ,  '  ^  ponnciian 

to  bring  him  within  it\    To  him,  every  day's  post-  fleet  forcci 

.  •  •  Phormio  to 

ponement  was  gain,  smce  it  gave  him  a  new  chance  abatueon 

of  his  reinforcements  arriving :  for  that  very  reason,  loLt  nti 

the  Peloponnesian  commanders  were  eager  to  ac-  dSTpmu**'* 

celerate  an  action,  and  at  length  resorted  to  a  well-  tionsand 

'  ^  harangaet 

laid  plan  for  forcing  it  on.  But  in  spite  of  immense  on  both 
numerical  superiority,  such  was  the  discouragement 
and  reluctance  prevailing  among  their  seamen—^ 
many  of  whom  had  been  actual  sufferers  in  the  re- 
cent defeat — that  Kndmus  and  Brasidas  had  to  em- 
ploy emphatic  exhortations.  They  insisted  on  the 
favourable  prospect  before  them — pointing  out  that 
the  late  battle  had  been  lost  only  by  mismanagement 
and  imprudence,  which  would  be  for  the  future  cor- 
rected— and  appealing  to  the  inherent  bravery  of  the 
Peloponnesian  warrior.  They  concluded  by  a  hint, 
that  while  those  who  behaved  well  in  the  coming 
battle  would  receive  due  honour,  the  laggards  would 
assuredly  be  punished* :  a  topic  rarely  touched  upon 
by  ancient  generals  in  their  harangues  on  the  eve 
of  battle,  and  demonstrating  conspicuously  the  re- 
luctance of  many  of  the  Peloponnesian  seamen,  who 
had  been  brought  to  this  second  engagement  chiefly 
by  the  ascendency  and  strenuous  commands  of 
Sparta.  To  such  reluctance  Phormio  pointedly 
alluded,  in  the  encouraging  exhortations  which  he 
on  his  side  addressed  to  his  men :  for  they  too,  in 
spite  of  their  habitual  confidence  at  sea,  strength- 

>  Thucyd.  ii.  86. 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  87.  Tfii/  ^c  rrpirfpov  rfY€fi6va>if  ov  x'tpoy  rfju  eirtx^ifnjaiM 
ifMis  vapaa-Kwao-OfjLtv,  Kal  ovtc  ivBwaofuv  irp6<f>a(riv  ovdrvl  kok^  ytv€aBai' 
fjv  de  Tis  &pa  Ka\  fiovkriBj,  KoKatrBrifrtrai  rff  Trptnovaji  {rffil^,  ol  dc  ayaOoX 
TifiTiaopTat  Tojff  irpotrriKova'tv  2f^o(£  rrjt  dptrrft. 
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ened  by  the  recent  victory,  were  dispirited  by  the 
smallnefis  of  their  numbers.  He  reminded  them 
of  their  long  practice  and  rational  conviction  of 
superiority  at  sea,  such  as  no  augmentation  of 
numbers,  especially  with  an  enemy  conscious  of 
his  own  weakness,  could  overbalance.  He  called 
upon  them  to  show  their  habitual  discipline  and 
quick  apprehension  of  orders,  and  above  all  to 
perform  their  regular  movements  in  perfect  silence 
during  the  actual  battle^ — useful  in  all  matters  of 
war,  and  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  a  sea* 
fight.  The  idea  of  entire  silence  on  board  the 
Athenian  ships  while  a  sea-fight  was  going  on,  is  not 
only  striking  as  a  feature  in  the  picture,  but  is 
also  one  of  the  most  powerful  evidences  of  the  force 
of  self-control  and  military  habits  among  these 
citizen-seamen. 
Battle  near  The  habltual  positiou  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
off  Panormus  was  within  the  strait,  but  nearly 
fronting  the  breadth  of  it — opposite  to  Phormio 
who  lay  on  the  outer  side  of  the  strait,  as  well  as 
off  the  opposite  cape :  in  the  Peloponnesian  line, 
therefore,  the  right  wing  occupied  the  north  or 
north-east  side  towards  Naupaktus.  Kndmus  and 
Brasidas  now  resolved  to  make  a  forward  move- 
ment up  the  Gulf,  as  if  against  that  town,  which 
was  the  main  Athenian  station.  Knowing  that 
Phormio  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  coming 
to  the  defence  of  the  place,  they  hoped  to  pin 
him  up  and  force  him  to  action  close  under  the 

Thu^d.  ii.  89.  Km  ei*  r^  €py^  K6a'fioif  Ka\  criyi^y  wtpi  irXc/orrou 
^ItrBw,  o  €g  Tf  ra  woKka  r&v  iraXcftucwv  (vfxffUptty  Koi  vavfiaxiq'  ovx 
rKirra.  &c. 
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laod,  where  Athenian  manoeuvring  would  be  un- 
availing. Accordingly  they  commenced  this  move* 
ment  early  in  the  morning,  sailing  in  line  of  four 
abreast  towards  the  northern  coast  of  the  Inner 
Gulf.  The  right  squadron,  under  the  Lacedae* 
monian  TimokratSs,  was  in  the  van,  according  to 
its  natural  position  \  and  care  had  been  taken  to 
place  in  it  twenty  of  the  best-iailing  ships,  since 
the  success  of  the  plan  of  action  was  known  be- 
forehand to  depend  upon  their  celerity.  As  they 
had  foreseen,  Phormio,  the  moment  he  saw  their 
movement,  put  his  men  on  shipboard,  and  rowed 
into  the  interior  of  the  strait,  though  with  the 
greatest  reluctance;  for  the  Messenians  were  on 
land  alongside  of  him,  and  he  knew  that  Nau« 
paktus,  with  their  wives  and  families,  and  a  long 
circuit  of  wall^,  was  utterly  undefended.  He 
ranged  his  ships  in  line  of  battle  ahead*  probably  his 
own  the  leading  ship ;  and  sailed  close  along  the  laud 
towards  Naupaktus,  while  the  Messenians  marohing 
ashore  kept  near  to  him. 

Both  fleets  were  thus  moving  in  the  same  di-< 
rection,  and  towards  the  same  point-^the  Athenian 
close  along  shore-^the  Pelppouaesians  somewhat 
farther  off^.  The  latter  bad  now  got  Phormio  into 
the  position  which  they  wished,  pinned  up  against 
the  land,  with  no  room  for  tactics.    On  a  sudden  the 

'  ThucycL  ii.  90.  iir\  rtatfdfmv  Ta(dft§voi  r&s  vavt,  Matthis  in  his 
Grammar  (sect.  684)  states  that  ciri  rcfro-apMif  means  **  four  deep,"  and 
cites  this  passage  of  Thucydid^s  as  an  instance  of  it.  But  the  words 
certainly  mean  here  four  abreast ;  though  it  is  to  be  recollected  that 
a  column  four  abreast,  when  fbrmed  into  line,  becomes  four  deep. 

>  Thucyd.  iii.  102. 

'  In  reference  to  the  description  of  this  movement>  see  the  Appendix 
to  the  present  chapter,  with  the  Plan  annexed* 
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signal  was  given,  and  the  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
facing  to  the  left,  changed  from  column  into  line,  and 
instead  of  continuing  to  move  along  the  coast,  rowed 
rapidly  with  their  prows  shoreward  to  come  to  close 
quarters  with  the  Athenians.  The  right  squadron  of 
the  Peloponnesians,  occupying  the  side  towards  Nau- 
paktus,  was  especially  charged  with  the  duty  of  cut- 
ting ofi'the  Athenians  from  all  possibility  of  escaping 
thither  ;  the  best  ships  having  been  placed  on  the 
right  for  that  important  object.  As  far  as  the  com- 
manders were  concerned,  the  plan  of  action  com- 
pletely succeeded :  the  Athenians  were  caught  in  a 
situation  where  resistance  was  impossible,  and  had 
no  chance  of  escape  except  in  flight.  But  so  superior 
were  they  in  rapid  movement  even  to  the  best 
Peloponnesians,  that  eleven  ships,  the  headmost 
out  of  the  twenty,  just  found  means  to  run  by^ 
before  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  closed  in  upon 
the  shore  ;  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Nau- 
paktus.  The  remaining  nine  ships  were  caught 
and  driven  ashore  with  serious  damage — their 
crews  being  partly  slain,  partly  escaping  by  swim- 
ming. The  Peloponnesians  towed  ofl^  one  trireme 
with  its  entire  crew,  and  some  others  empty.  But 
more  than  one  of  them  was  rescued  by  the  bravery 
of  the  Messenian  hoplites,  who,  in  spite  of  their 
heavy  panoply,  rushed  into    the   water  and   got 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  90.  How  narrow  the  escape  was,  is  marked  in  the 
words  of  the  historian — rmv  de  Mfica  fiiv  amp  rffovvro  vnrcx^cv- 
yov<ri  rh  Ktpag  rmv  ncXoTroi^ccW  «eai  lifp  iviarpof^v,  €s  r^y  cvpv- 
^apiav. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Syracusan  fleet  against  that  of  the  Athenians 
in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  and  the  reflections  of  the  historian  upon 
them,  illustrate  this  attack  of  the  Peloponnesians  upon  the  fleet  of 
Phormio  (Thucyd.  vii.  36). 
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aboard  them,  fighting  from  the  decks  and  driving 
off  the  enemy  even  after  the  rope  had  been  actually 
made  fast,  and  the  process  of  towing  off  had 
begun ^ 

The  victorv  of  the  Peloponnesians  seemed  as-  ThePeio- 

•  *  ponnesian 

sured.  While  their  left  and  centre  were  thus  fleet  at  first 
occupied,  the  twenty  ships  of  their  right  wing  bu'TX?-' 
parted  company  with  the  rest,  in  order  to  pursue  fel[cd.^*' 
the  eleven  fugitive  Athenian  ships  which  they  had 
failed  in  cutting  off.  Ten  of  these  got  clear  away 
into  the  harbour  of  Naupaktus,  and  there  posted 
themselves  in  an  attitude  of  defence  near  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  before  any  of  the  pursuers  could 
come  near;  while  the  eleventh,  somewhat  less 
swift,  was  neared  by  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral ; 
who,  on  board  a  Leukadian  trireme,  pushed  greatly 
ahead  of  his  comrades,  in  hopes  of  overtaking  at 
least  this  one  prey.  There  happened  to  lie  moored 
a  merchant- vessel,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
of  Naupaktus.  The  Athenian  captain  in  his  flight 
observing  that  the  Leukadian  pursuer  was  for 
the  moment  alone,  seized  the  opportunity  for  a 
bold  and  rapid  manoeuvre.  He  pulled  swiftly 
round  the  trader- vessel,  directed  his  trireme  so 
as  to  meet  the  advancing  Leukadian,  and  drove 
his  beak  against  her,  amidships,  with  an  impact  so 
violent  as  to  disable  her  at  once.  Her  commander, 
the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Timokratds,  was  so 
stung  with  anguish  at  this  unexpected  catastrophe, 
that  he  slew  himself  forthwith,  and  fell  overboard 
into  the  harbour.     The  pursuing  vessels  coming 

^  Compare  the  like  braveiy  on  the  part  of  the  LacediemoDian  hoplites 
at  Pylus  (Thucyd.  iv.  14). 
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up  behind,  too,  were  so  astounded  and  dismayed 
by  it,  that  the  men,  dropping  their  oars,  held  water, 
and  ceased  to  advance ;  while  some  even  found 
themselves  half  aground,  from  ignorance  of  the 
coast.  Qn  the  other  hand,  the  ten  Athenian  tri- 
remes in  the  harbour  were  beyond  measure  elated 
by  the  incident,  so  that  a  single  word  from  Phormio 
sufficed  to  put  them  in  active  forward  motion, 
and  to  make  them  strenuously  attack  the  embar- 
rassed enemy ;  whose  ships,  disordered  by  the 
heat  of  pursuit,  and  having  been  just  suddenly 
stopped,  could  not  be  speedily  got  again  under 
way,  and  expected  nothing  less  than  renewed 
attack.  First,  the  Athenians  broke  the  twenty 
pursuing  ships  on  the  right  wing,  next  they  pur* 
sued  their  advantage  against  the  left  and  centre, 
who  had  probably  neared  to  the  right ;  so  that  after 
a  short  resistance,  the  whole  were  completely 
routed,  and  fled  across  the  Qulf  to  their  original 
station  at  Panormus^  Not  only  did  the  eleven 
Athenian  ships  thus  break,  terrify,  and  drive  away 
the  entire  fleet  of  the  enemy,  with  the  capture  of 
six  of  the  nearest  Peloponnesian  triremes— but 
they  also  rescued  those  ships  of  their  own  which 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  92.  It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  Athenians  defeated 
and  drove  off  not  oiily  the  twenty  Peloponnesian  ships  of  the  right  or 
pursuing  wing — hut  also  the  left  and  centre.  Otherwise  they  would 
not  have  heen  able  to  recapture  those  Athenian  ships  which  had  been 
lost  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  Thucydid^  indeed  does  not  expressly 
mention  the  Peloponnesian  left  and  centre  as  following  the  right  in  their 
pursuit  towards  NaupaktUs.  But  we  may  presume  that  they  partially 
did  so,  probably  careless  of  much  order,  as  being  at  first  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  victory  was  gained.  They  were  probably  thereim 
thrown  into  confusion  without  much  difficulty,  when  the  twenty  ships 
of  the  right  were  beaten  and  driven  back  upon  them«-even  though  the 
victorious  Athenian  triremes  were  no  more  than  eleven  in  number. 
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had  been  driven  ashore  and  taken  in  the  early  part 
of  the  action.  Moreover  the  Peloponnesian  crews 
sustained  a  considerable  loss,  both  in  killed  and  in 
prisoners. 

Thus  in  spite  not  only  of  the  prodigious  disparity  Retirement 
of  numbers,  but  also  of  the  disastrous  blow  which  featedPdo- 
the  Athenians  had  sustained  at  first,  Phormio  ended  Secrphor- 
by  gaining  a  complete  victory ;  a  victory,  to  which  ^Ig^^if^J?" 
even  the  Lacedaemonians  were  forced  to  bear  testi*  operations 
mony,  since  they  were  obliged  to  ask  a  truce  for  nia— he 
burying  and  collecting  their  dead,  while  the  Athe*  aS^.*** 
nians  on  their  part  picked  up  the  bodies  of  their 
own  warriors.     The  defeated  party,  however,  still 
thought  themselves  entitled,  in  token  of  their  success 
in  the  early  part  of  the  action,  to  erect  a  trophy  on 
the  Rhium  of  Achaia,  where  they  also  dedicated  the 
single  Athenian  trireme  which  they  had  been  able 
to  carry  off.     Yet  they  were  so  completely  discom- 
fited—^and  farther  so  much  in  fear  of  the  expected 
reinforcement  from  Athens — that  they  took  advan- 
tage of  the  night  to  retire,  and  sail  into  the  Gulf  to 
Corinth ;  all  except  the  Leukadians,  who  returned 
to  their  own  home. 

Presently  the  reinforcement  arrived,  after  that 
untoward  detention  which  had  well  nigh  exposed 
Phormio  and  his  whole  fleet  to  ruin.  It  confirmed 
his  mastery  of  the  entrance  of  the  Oulf  and  of  the 
coast  of  Akarnania,  where  the  Peloponnesians  had 
now  no  naval  force  at  all.  To  establish  more  fully 
the  Athenian  influence  in  Akarnania,  he  undertook 
during  the  course  of  the  autumn  an  expedition, 
landing  at  Astakus,  and  marching  into  the  Akar« 
nanian  inland  country  with  400  Athenian  hoplites 
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and  400  Messenians.  Some  of  the  leading  men  of 
Stratus  and  Koronta,  who  were  attached  to  the  Pelo' 
ponnesian  interest,  he  caused  to  be  sent  into  exile, 
while  a  chief  named  Kyn^s,  of  Koronta,  who  seems 
to  have  been  hitherto  in  exile,  was  re-established 
in  his  native  town.  The  great  object  was,  to  besiege 
and  take  the  powerful  town  of  (Eniadae,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Achel6us  ;  a  town  at  variance  with  the 
other  Akarnanians,  and  attached  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesians.  But  as  the  great  spread  of  the  waters  of 
the  Achel6us  rendered  this  siege  impracticable 
during  the  winter,  Phormio  returned  to  the  station 
at  Naupaktus.  From  hence  he  departed  to  Athens 
towards  the  end  of  the  winter,  carrying  home 
both  his  prize-ships  and  such  of  his  prisoners  as 
were  freemen.  The  latter  were  exchanged  man 
for  man  against  Athenian  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
Sparta\ 
Attempt  of  After  abandoning  the  naval  contest  at  Rbium, 
Md  Brari-  ^ud  retiring  to  Corinth,  Knfimus  and  Brasidas  were 
t^wF^u  prevailed  upon  by  the  Megarians,  before  the  fleet 
reus,  itart-  dispersed,  to  try  the  bold  experiment  of  a  sudden 
Corinth,  inroad  upon  Peirseus.  Such  was  the  confessed 
superiority  of  the  Athenians  at  sea,  that  while  they 
guarded  amply  the  coasts  of  Attica  against  priva- 
teers, they  never  imagined  the  possibility  of  an 
attack  upon  their  own  main  harbour.  Accordingly, 
Peiraeus  was  not  only  unprotected  by  any  chain 
across  the  entrance,  but  destitute  even  of  any  re- 
gular guard-ships  manned  and  ready.  The  seamen 
of  the  retiring  Peloponnesian  armament,  on  reach- 
ing Corinth,  were  immediately  disembarked    and 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  102,  103. 
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marched,  first  across  the  isthmus,  next  to  Megara 
r— each  man  carrying  his  seat-cloth^  and  his  oar, 
together  with  the  loop  whereby  the  oar  was  fast- 
ened to  the  oar-hole  in  the  side  and  thus  prevented 
from  slipping. 

There  lay  forty  triremes  in  Nissea  the  harbour  of 
Megara,  which,  though  old  and  out  of  condition, 
were  sufficient  for  so  short  a  trip ;  and  the  seamen, 
immediately  on  arriving,  launched  these  and  got 
aboard.  Yet  such  was  the  awe  entertained  of 
Athens  and  her  power,  that  when  the  scheme  came 
really  to  be  executed,  the  courage  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  failed,  though  there  was  nothing  to  hinder 
them  from  actually  reaching  Peirseus.  Pretending 
that  the  wind  was  adverse,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  passing  across  to  the  station  of  Budorum, 
in  the  opposite  Athenian  island  of  Salamis,  where 
they  surprised  and  seized  the  three  guard-ships 
which  habitually  blockaded  the  harbour  of  Megara, 
and  then  landed  upon  the  island.  They  spread 
themselves  over  a  large  part  of  Salamis,  ravaged 
the  properties,  and  seized  men  as  well  as  goods. 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  93.  t^Sxti  dc  \<iP6vTa  tSv  vavrSv  cxaarov  rrfv  K^airrjVt 
Koi  rh  vTTfjptcrioPf  koi  rbv  Tpoircdrrjpa,  &c.  On  these  words  there  is  an 
interesting  letter  of  Dr.  Bishop's  published  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Ar- 
nold's Thucydid^s,  vol.  i.  His  remarks  upon  vvn/pcViop  are  more  satis- 
factory than  those  upon  Tpon<irrr)p,  Whether  the  fulcrum  of  the  oar 
was  formed  by  a  thowell,  or  a  notch  on  the  gunwale,  or  by  a  perforation 
in  the  ship's  side,  there  must  in  both  cases  have  been  required  (since  it 
seems  to  have  had  nothing  like  what  Dr.  Bishop  calls  a  nut)  a  thong  to 
prevent  it  iirom  slipping  down  towards  the  water ;  especially  with  the 
oars  of  the  Thranitse  or  upper  tier  of  rowers,  who  pulled  at  so  great  an 
elevation  (comparatively  speaking)  above  the  water.  Dr.  Arnold's  ex- 
planation of  TpoTToynip  is  suited  to  the  case  of  a  boat,  but  not  to  that  of 
a  trireme.  £hr.  Bishop  shows  that  the  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the 
vjrT/p€criov,  given  by  the  Scholiast,  is  not  the  true  one. 
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Fire-sigDalsimmediatelytQade  known  thisunforeseen 
aggression  both  at  Peiraeus  and  at  Athens,  occasion- 
ing in  both  the  extreme  of  astonishment  and  alarm  ; 
for  the  citizens  in  Athens^  not  conceiving  distinctly 
the  meaning  of  the  signals,  fancied  that  Pcirsud 
itself  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
whole  population  rushed  down  to  the  Peirseus  at 
break  of  day,  and  put  to  sea  with  all  the  triremes  that 
Were  ready.  But  the  Peloponnesians^  aware  of  the 
danger  which  menaced  them,  made  haste  to  quit 
Salamis  with  their  booty  and  the  three  captured 
guard-ships*  The  lesson  was  salutary  to  the  Athe^ 
nians:  from  henceforward  Peirseus  was  furnished 
with  a  chain  across  the  mouth,  and  a  regular  guard, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  war^  Forty  years  after* 
wards,  however,  we  shall  find  it  just  as  negligently 
watched,  and  surprised  withmuch  more  boldness  and 
dexterity  by  the  Lacedaemonian  captain  Teleutias^* 
Alliance  of  As,  during  the  summer  of  this  year»  the  Ambra«- 
^Lt  wuh  kiots  had  brought  down  a  numerous  host  of  Epirotio 
SSi^wS^'  tribes  to  the  invasion  of  Akarnania,  in  conjunction 
sitaik§8.  ^ith  the  Peloponnesians — so  during  the  autumn  the 
Athenians  obtained  aid  against  the  Chalkidians  of 
Thrace  from  the  powerful  barbaric  prince  before 
mentioned,  Sitalk^s  king  of  the  Odrysian  Thracians, 
Amidst  the  numerous  tribes,  between  the  Danube 
and  the  jEgean  sea^-who  all  bore  the  generic  name 
of  Thracians,  though  each  had  a  special  name  besides 
— the  Odrysians  were  at  this  time  the  most  warlike 
and  powerful.  The  Odrysian  king  T6r6s,  father  of 
Sitalkds,  had  made  use  of  this  power  to  subdue^  and 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  94.  ^  Xenophon,  Hellen.  y.  1,  19. 

■  Thucyd.  ii.  29,  96,  96. 
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render  tributary  a  great  number  of  these  different 
tribes,  espedaUy  those  whose  residence  was  in  the 
plain  rather  than  in  the  mountains.  His  dominion^ 
the  largest  existing  between  the  Ionian  sea  and  the 
Euxine,  extended  from  AbdSra  or  the  mouth  of  the 
Nestus  in  the  ^gean  sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  in  the  Euxine ;  though  it  seems  that  this 
must  be  understood  with  deductions,  since  many 
intervening  tribes,  especially  mountain  tribes,  did 
not  acknowledge  his  authority.  Sitalkds  himself 
had  invaded  and  conquered  some  of  the  Paeonian 
tribes  who  joined  the  Thracians  on  the  west,  between 
the  Axius  and  the  Strymon^  Dominion,  in  the  sense 
of  the  Odrysian  king,  meant  tribute,  presents,  and 
military  force  when  required.  With  the  two 
former,  at  least,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  amply 
supplied,  since  his  nephew  and  successor  Seuthes 
(under  whom  the  revenue  increased  and  attained 
its  maximum)  received  400  talents  annually  in  gold 
and  silver  as  tribute,  and  the  like  sum  in  various 
presents,  over  and  above  many  other  presents  of 
manufactured  articles  and  ornaments.  These  latter 
came  from  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast,  which 
contributed  moreover  largely  to  the  tribute,  though 
in  what  proportions  we  are  not  informed.  Even  Gre^ 
cian  cities,  not  in  Thrace,  sent  presents  to  forward 
their  trading  objects,  as  purchasers  for  the  produce, 
the  plunder,  and  the  slaves,  acquired  by  Thracian 
chiefs  or  tribes*.  The  residence  of  the  Odrysians 
properly  so  called,  and  of  the  princes  of  that  tribe 

»  Thticjd.  ii.  99. 

^  See  Xeoophon,  AhiiImm.  vii.  3,  16;  4,  2.  Diodorus  (ui.  50)  gires 
the  revenue  of  Sitalk^s  as  more  than  1000  talents  umuaUy.  This  sum 
is  not  materially  different  firom  that  which  Thucjdidte  states  to  be 
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now  ruling  over  so  many  of  the  remaining  tribes, 
appears  to  have  been  about  twelve  days'  journey 
inland  from  Byzantium^  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  Hebrus  and  Strymon,  south  of  Mount  Haemus, 
and  north-east  of  Rhodopd.     The  Odrysian  chiefs 
were  connected  by  relationship  more  or  less  distant 
with  those  of  the  subordinate  tribes,  and  by  mar- 
riage even  with  the  Scythian  princes  north  of  the 
Danube:    the   Scythian   prince   AriapeithSs^   had 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Odrysian  T6r6s,  the 
first  who  extended  the  dominion  of  his  tribe  over 
any  considerable  portion  of  Thrace. 
Power  of         The  natural  state  of  the  Thracian  tribes — in  the 
siant  in       judgement  of  Herodotus,  permanent  and  incorri- 
their  exlen-  giblc — was  that  of  disuuiou  and  incapacity  of  poli- 
n\on  oi«*    tical  associatiou  ;  were  such   association   possible 
Tbrada"     (^®  s^Y^)*  they  would  be  strong  enough  to  vanquish 
tribes.         every  other  nation — though  Thucydidfis  considers 
them  as  far  inferior  to  the  Scythians.     The  Odry- 
sian dominion  had  probably  not  reached,  at  the 
period  when   Herodotus   made   his   inquiries,  the 
same  development  which  Thucydidfis  describes  in 
the  third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  which 
imparted  to  these  tribes  a  union,  partial  indeed,  and 
temporary,  but  such  as  they  never  reached  either 
before  or  afterwards.     It  has  been    already  Men- 
tioned that  the  Odrysian  prince  SitalkSs  had  taken 
for  his  wife  (or  rather  for  one  of  his  wives)  the 

the  annual  receipt  of  Seutbes  successor  of  SitalkSs — revenue  properly 
so  called,  and  presents,  both  taken  together. 

Traders  from  Parium,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Propontis,  are 
among  those  who  come  with  presents  to  the  Odrysian  king  M^okus 
(Xenophon,  ut  supra). 

'  Xenoph.  Anabas.  /.  c.  '  Herodot.  iv.  80. 
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sister  of  Nymphoddrus,  a  Greek   of  Abd6ra ;  by 
whose  mediation  he  had  been  made  tl^e  ally,  and 
his  son  Sadokus  even  a  citizen,  of  Athens.     He 
had  farther  been  induced  to  promise  that  he  would 
reconquer  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Athenians^ — ^his  ancient  kinsmen,  according 
to  the  mythe   of  Tereus  as  interpreted  by  both 
parties.     At  the  same   time,  Perdikkas  king   of 
Macedonia  had  offended  him  by  refusing  to  per- 
form a  promise  made  of  giving  him  his  sister  in  sitaik«t,tt 
marriage — a  promise  made  as  consideration  for  the  uon  of  *** 
interference  of  Sitalk6s  and  Nymphod6rus  in  pro-  dcrttkiT 
curing  for  Perdikkas  peace  with  Athens,  at  a  moment  ^^^  ^•J^* 
when  he  was  much  embarrassed  by  civil  dissen-  ibechana- 
sions  with  his  brother  Philip.     The  latter  prince,  Tbnce. 
ruling  in  his  own  name  (and  seemingly  indepen- 
dent of  Perdikkas)  over  a  portion  of  the  Macedo- 
nians along  the  upper  course  of  the  Axius,  had 
been  expelled  by  his  more  powerful  brother,  and 
taken  refuge  with  Sitalk^s.    He  was  now  apparently 
dead,  but  his  son  Amyntas  received  from  the  Odry- 
sian  prince  the  promise  of  restoration.     The  Athe- 
nians, though  they  had  ambassadors  resident  with 
SitalkSs,  nevertheless  sent  Agnon  as  special  envoy 
to  concert  arrangements,  for  bis  march  against  the 
Chalkidians,  with   which   an  Athenian  armament 
was  destined  to  cooperate.  In  treating  with  SitalkSs, 
it  was  necessary  to  be  liberal  in  presents  both  to 
himself  and  to  the  subordinate  chieftains  who  held 
power  dependent  upon  him.     Nothing  could  be  ac- 

'  Xenophon,  Aiiabas.  vii.  2,  31 ;  Thucyd.  ii.  29 ;  Aristophaii.  Aves, 
366.  Thucydid^B  goes  out  of  his  way  to  refiite  this  current  belief— a 
curious  exemphfication  of  ancient  legend  applied  to  the  convenience  of 
present  politics. 

VOL,  VI.  U 
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complished  among  the  Thracians  except  by  the  aid 

of  bribes  \  and  the  Athenians  were  more  competent 

to  supply  this  exigency  than  any  other  people  in 

Greece.     The  joint  expedition  against  the  Chalki- 

dians  was  finally  resolved. 

udl^ti.       ^^^  *^®  forces  of  Sitalk6s,  collected  from  many 

fkrions  host  different  portions  of  Thrace,  were  tardy  in  coming 

dans  and     together.     He  summoned  all  the  tribes  under  his 

barianiT^     dominion    between    Haemus,    RhodopS,   and    the 

two  seas :  the  Getse  between  Mount  Haemus  and 

the  Danube,  equipped   like  the  Scythians   (their 

neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  river)  with 

bow  and  arrow  on  horseback,  also  joined  him,  as 

well   as   the   Agrianes,  the   Laesei,  and  the  other 

in^cw,  ^09  npoa^iay  eVl  ^evBov,  hs  vartpov  SirciXjcov  ^a-iKtvaas 
ir\€iOTov  brj  wTToirja-et  TrrpaKoaiaiV  rcikdpTotv  pakiara  dvva/iif,  A  xpv<r^s 
Koi  Spyvpog  ff^*  Koi  dctpa  oIk  iKdvcrti  rovrtuf  XP^^^  ^^  '^^^  dpyvpov 
npoatt^p^ro,  X^pU  Hi  6aa  tutMvrd  t§  km  Ma,  koX  ^  ^IXXij  ncarao-Kcvi}, 
Koi  oif  fidpov  avT^  oKKii  koi  rdis  TrapadvpaoTcvovct  Koi  yewaiois  *Obpv<rciv'' 
KaTtarrnrayro  yhp  rohpdvriov  rrjs  JlepaSv  /SairtXciar  r6p  v6fiov,  Zvra 
pit  K0^  Tois  3XXiHs  ^P9&,  Xanfidptw  pSKKov  )  M6p<u,  khI  aiirxyw  fp 
alrrjOiPTa  p^  dovrot  fj  airria'atfTa  p^  TvxfiV  ^fuk>(  dc  Korh  t6  dviHia'Bai 
cvrl  irkiov  avrf  cx/>4<raKro'  ov  yhp  ^v  npa^i  ovdcv  pff  Hil^irra  dapa' 

This  universal  neeewity  of  preaeDts  and  bribes  may  be  seen  illua- 
trated  in  the  dealings  of  Xenophon  and  the  Cyreian  army  with  the 
Thracian  prince  Seuthes,  described  in  the  Anabasis,  vii.  chapters  1  and 
2.  It  iqipeart  that  even  at  that  time  (b.o.  401)  the  Odiysian  dominion, 
though  it  had  passed  through  disturbances  and  had  been  practically 
eofeebled,  still  extended  down  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Byzantium.  Tn 
commenting  upon  the  venality  of  the  Thracians,  the  Scholiast  has  a 
carious  comparison  with  his  own  time — koi  ovk  fjv  n  vpaim  nop* 
avTols  t6v  pfj  diH6vTa  ;(p^/LUzra'  oTTcp  Kai  vvy  ev  'Pmpaiois.  The 
Scholiast  here  tells  us  that  the  venality  in  his  time  as  to  pubhc  affairs, 
in  the  Roman  empire,  was  not  leas  universal :  of  what  century  of  the 
Roman  empire  he  speaks,  we  do  not  know :  perhaps  about  500-^00  a.d. 

The  contrast  which  Thucydid^  here  draws  between  the  Thracians 
and  the  Persiaiis  is  illustrated  by  what  Xenophon  says  respecting  the 
habits  of  the  yoangei  Cyrus  ( AnaliM*  i'  ^,  22) :  compare  alio  the  romance 
of  the  Cyropiaedia,  viii.  14,  31,  32. 
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'  Paeoniaa  tribes  subject  to  his  dominion.  Lastly, 
several  of  the  Thracian  tribes  called  Pii,  distin- 
guished by  their  peculiar  short  swords,  and  main- 
taining a  fierce  independence  on  the  heights  a( 
Bhodop^,  were  tempted  by  the  chance  of  plunder, 
or  the  offer  of  pay,  to  flock  to  his  standard.  Alto- 
gether his  army  amounted,  or  was  supposed  to 
amount,  to  150,000  men — one-third  of  it  cavalry, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  Getae  and  Odrysians 
proper.  The  most  formidable  warriors  in  his  camp 
were  the  independent  tribes  of  RhodopS.  The 
whole  host,  alike  numerous,  warlike,  predatory,  and 
cruel,  spread  terror  amidst  all  those  who  were 
within  even  the  remote  possibilities  of  its  march- 

Starting  from  the  central  Odrysian  territory,  and  |^*i*^7^*" 
bringing  with  him  Agnon  and  the  other  Athenian  M&cedon^ 
envoys,  he  first  crossed  the  uninhabited  mountain  aiki. 
called  KerkinS,  which  divided  the  Paeonians  on  the 
west  from  the  Thracian  tribes  called  Sinti  and  Mssdi 
on  the  east,  until  be  reached  the  Pseonian  town  or 
district  called  DobSrus^ ;    it  was  here  that  many 
troops    and    additional    volunteers    reached   him, 
making  up  his   full   total.     From  Dobdrus,  pro- 
bably marching  down  along  one  of  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Axius,  he  entered  into  that  portion 
of  Upper  Macedonia  which  lies  along  the  higher 
Axius,   and   which   had   constituted  the  separate 

1  See  Gatterer  (De  Herodoti  et  Thucydidii  Thnak),  sect.  44-67; 
Poppo  (Prolegom.  ad  Thucydidem),  vol.  ii.  ch.  31,  about  the  geography 
of  this  regioD,  which  is  very  imperfectly  known,  even  in  modem  times. 
We  can  hardly  pretend  to  assign  a  locality  for  these  ancient  names. 

Tbucydid^,  in  his  brief  statements  respecting  this  march  of  Sitalk^, 
speaks  like  one  who  had  good  information  about  the  inland  regions;  as 
he  was  likely  to  have  from  his  familiarity  with  the  coasts,  and  resident 
proprietorship  in  Tbraoe  (Thueyd.  ii.  100;  Herodot  v.  16). 

U2 
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principality  of  Philip.  The  presence  in  his  army  of 
Amyntas  son  of  Philip  induced  some  of  the  fortified 
places,  Gortynia,  AtalantS  and  others,  to  open 
their  gates  without  resistance,  while  Eidomend  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  Eur6pus  in  vain  attacked. 
From  hence  he  passed  still  farther  southward  into 
Lower  Macedonia,  the  kingdom  of  Perdikkas; 
ravaging  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Axius 
even  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  Pella  and 
Kyrrhus ;  and  apparently  down  as  far  south  as  the 
mouth  of  the  river  and  the  head  of  the  Thermaic 
Gulf.  Farther  south  than  this  be  did  not  go,  but 
spread  his  force  over  the  districts  between  the  left 
bank  of  the  Axius  and  the  head  of  the  Strymonic 
Gulf,  —  Mygdonia,  Krest6nia,  and  Anthemus— 
while  a  portion  of  his  army  was  detached  to  overrun 
the  territory  of  the  Chalkidians  and  Bottiseans.  The 
Macedonians  under  Perdikkas,  renouncing  all  idea 
of  contending  on  foot  against  so  overwhelming  a 
ho8t,either  fled  or  shut  themselves  up  in  the  small 
number  of  fortified  places  which  the  country  pre* 
sented.  The  cavalry  from  Upper  Macedonia,  in- 
deed, well-armed  and  excellent,  made  some  orderly 
and  successful  charges  against  the  Thracians, 
lightly  armed  with  javelins,  short  swords,  and  the 
pelta  or  small  shield, — but  it  was  presently  shut  in, 
harassed  on  all  sides  by  superior  numbers,  and 
compelled  to  think  only  of  retreat  and  extrication  \ 
HeUfofced  Luckily  for  the  enemies  of  the  Odrysian  king, 
^e^M^rity  his  march  was  not  made  until  the  beginning  of 
•onwi?*'  winter — seemingly  about  November  or  December. 
IT  k       ^®  ™^y  ^®  ^^^^  '^^*  ^^^  Athenians,  when  they 

coopera-  i  Thucid.  ii.  100 ;  Xenophon,  Memonb.  iii.  9, 2. 
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concerted  with  bim  the  joint  attack  upon  the  ChaU 
kidianSi  intended  that  it  should  be  in  a  better  time 
of  the  year.  Having  probably  waited  to  hear  that 
his  army  was  in  motion,  and  waited  long  in  vain, 
they  began  to  despair  of  his  coming  at  all,  and 
thought  it  not  worth  while  to  despatch  any  force  of 
their  own  to  the  spot\  Some  envoys  and  presents 
only  were  sent  as  compliments,  instead  of  the  co- 
operating armament.  And  this  disappointment, 
coupled  with  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the 
nakedness  of  the  country,  and  the  privations  of 
bis  army  at  that  season,  induced  SitalkSs  soon  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  Perdikkas  ;  who  more- 
over gained  over  Seuthes,  nephew  of  the  Odrysian 
prince,  by  promising  his  sister  Stratonikd  in  mar- 
riage, together  with  a  sum  of  money,  on  condition 
that  the  Tbracian  host  should  be  speedily  with- 
drawn. This  was  accordingly  done,  after  it  had 
been  distributed  for  thirty  days  over  Macedonia ; 
during  eight  of  which  days  his  detachment  had 
ravaged  the  Chalkidic  lauds.  But  the  interval  had 
been  quite  long  enough  to  diffuse  terror  all  around. 
Such  a  host  of  fierce  barbarians  had  never  before 
been  brought  together,  and  no  one  knew  in  what 
direction  they  might  be  disposed  to  carry  their  in- 
cursions. The  independent  Tbracian  tribes  (Panaei, 
Odomantes,  Dr6i  and  Derssei)  in  the  plains  on  the 
north-east  of  the  Strymon,  and  near  Mount  Pan- 
gseus,  not  far  from  Amphipolis,  were  the  first  to 
feel  alarm  lest  Sitalkds  should  take  the  opportunity 
of  trying  to  conquer  them.     On  the  other  side,  the 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  101.  intUi^  ol  'A^woum  oit  vap^frtaf  rait  vavvtv,  auri* 
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Thessalians,  Magnates,  and  other  Greeks  north  of 
Thermopylae,  apprehensive  that  he  would  carry  his 
invasion  farther  south,  began  to  organise  means  for 
resisting  him.  Even  the  general  Pelopopnesian 
confederacy  heard  with  uneasiness  of  this  new  ally 
whom  Athens  was  bringing  into  the  field,  perhaps 
against  them.  All  such  alarms  were  dissipated, 
when  Sitalk6s,  after  remaining  thirty  days,  re- 
turned by  the  way  he  came,  and  the  formidable 
avalanche  was  thus  seen  to  melt  away.  The  faith- 
less Perdikkas,  on  this  occasion,  performed  his 
promise  to  Seuthes,  having  drawn  upon  himself 
much  mischief  by  violating  his  previous  similar 
promise  to  Sitalk^8^ 

APPENDIX. 

Thucyd.  ii.  90.  Ol  N  IIcXofron^<rMM,  eiretd^  avroit  o2  'A$rfwaiot  o^« 
circirXcov  ts  r^v  K6Knov  koX  r^  orci^,  fiov\6fuvoi  SKoirnu  ?<n»  irpooycryciy 
aifToifs,  dpay6fLtvoi  dfia  «<)>  ^irXcov,  tnl  rtaadp^ip  ra^ofitvoi  r^  pavs,  cVl 
r^v  iavT&p  yfjv  tl<r»  inX  rov  k^Xwov,  dr(i^  Ktp^  ffyoVfUv^,  ^^&ir€p  koH 
^pfjLOvv  M  d'  ain-^  tUom  vrjag  Irojov  rckf  Sipurra  vKtwiras,  HmK,  tl 
Apa  vofdaas  ttrl  rrfv  Havnwcrov  n\€iv  6  ^pfiinv  Ka\  avrhs  cVi^oi^^oy 
ravTTj  wapoTrXioi,  pff  ^ia<f>vyouv  irXcovra  t6p  tnifrkovp  <r<l>SiP  ol  'A^vatoi 
?|a>  rov  iaVT&p  Kipms,  dXX'  idraiox  pff€S  ntpuekjjo'tuuf. 

The  above  panage  farms  the  main  authority  for  my  description  (given 
above  p.  277)  of  the  movement  of  the  Peloponnesian  deet,  previous  to 
the  second  battle  against  Phonnio.  The  annexed  plan  will  enable  my 
leasoning  to  be  understood. 

The  main  question  for  consideration  here  is.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
irfp  iavT&p  yrjpl  Does  it  mean  the  land  of  the  Peloponnesians,  south  of 
the  Gulf— or  the  land  of  the  Athenians,  north  of  the  Gulf  7  The  com* 
mentators  affirm  that  it  must  mean  the  former.  I  thought  that  it  might 
mean  the  latter :  and  in  my  previous  editions,  I  adduced  several  exam- 
ples of  the  use  of  the  pronoun  4avTov,  tending  to  justify  that  opinion. 

Finding  that  on  this  question  of  criticism,  my  opinion  is  opposed  to 
the  best  authorities,  I  no  longer  insist  upon  it,  nor  do  I  now  reprint 
the  illustrative  passages.  As  to  the  facts,  however,  my  conviction  re- 
mains unchanged.    The  land  here  designated  by  Thucydid^s  must  be 

>  Thucyd.  ii.  101. 
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"the  land  of  the  Athenkm  north  of  the  Strait : " — it  cannot  he  *' the 
land  of  the  Peloponnesians  south  of  the  Strait."  The  pronoun  iavrmv 
must  therefore  he  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  altered  into  oMtv,  as  Mr. 
Bloomfield  proposes,  or  cicc/voov. 

The  Scholiast  says  that  dn\  r^v  y^p  is  here  equiralent  to  vapa  r^v  yiyy. 
Dr.  Arnold,  thoroughly  approving  the  description  of  Mitford,  who  states 
that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  were  "  moving  eastward  along  the  Aehaie 
coast**  says,  " The  Scholiast  says  that  ini  is  here  used  for  vapk.  It 
would  be  better  to  say  that  it  has  a  mixed  signification  of  motion  towards 
a  place  and  neighbourhood  to  it :  expressing  that  the  Peioponnesians 
sidled  towards  their  own  land  (i.  e.  towards  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  Pel- 
l^nd,  to  which  places  the  greater  number  of  the  ships  belonged),  instead 
of  standing  over  to  the  opposite  coast  belonging  to  their  enemies ;  and 
at  the  same  time  kept  close  upon  their  own  land,  in  the  sense  of  ore 
with  a  dative  ease." 

To  discuss  this  interpretation  first  with  reference  to  the  verbal  eon* 
struction.  Surely  the  meaning  which  the  Scholiast  puts  upon  ini  ri)v 
yrfp  is  one  which  cannot  be  admitted  without  examples  to  justify  it. 
No  two  propositions  can  be  more  distinct  than  the  two,  vrXctv  cirl  r^y 
yrjv — and  liktiv  rrapk  r^y  yr^vf  The  Peloponnesian  fleet,  befbre  it  made 
any  movement,  was  already  moored  close  upon  its  own  land— at  the 
headland  Rhium  near  Panormus  where  its  land-force  stood  (Thncyd.  ii. 
86).  In  this  position,  if  it  moved  at  all,  it  must  either  sail  away  from 
the  Peloponnesian  coast,  or  along  the  Peloponnesian  coast  t  and  neither 
of  these  movements  would  be  expressed  by  Thucydidds  under  the  words 
frXctv  iirX  r^  iavrmv  yijv. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  while  the  Scholiast  changes  the  meaning 
of  eirl.  Dr.  Arnold  changes  that  of  t^v  iawAf^  y^i  which  words,  ae« 
cording  to  him,  denote,  not  the  Peloponnesian  coast  as  opposed  to  the 
northern  shore  occupied  by  Phormio,  but  Corinth,  Sioyon,  and  Pel- 
Idnd;  to  which  places  (he  says)  the  greater  number  of  the  ships  belonged. 
But  I  submit  that  this  is  a  sense  altogether  unnatural.  Corinth  and 
Sicyon  are  so  far  off,  that  any  allusion  to  them  here  is  most  improbable. 
Thucydid^  is  describing  the  operations  of  two  hostQe  fleets,  one  oeeu- 
pying  the  coast  northward,  the  other  the  coast  southward,  of  the  strait. 
The  own  land  of  the  Peioponnesians  was  tiiat  southern  line  of  coast 
which  they  occupied  and  on  which  their  land*force  was  encamped :  it 
is  distinguished  fit>m  the  enemiei^  land,  on  the  opponte  side  of  the 
Strait.  If  Thucydidls  had  wished  to  intimate  that  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  sailed  in  the  direction  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  he  would  hardly 
have  used  such  words  as  tirktop  M  r^r  kmrav  jffv, 

Proflessor  Dunbar  (in  an  article  among  the  Critical  Remarks  annexed 
to  the  third  edition  of  his  (}reek  and  English  Lexicon)  has  contested 
my  interpretation  of  this  passage  of  Thucydid^s.  He  nay*  "  The  Pelo* 
ponnesian  fleet  must  have  proceeded  along  their  oum  coaet — ciri  rijp 
iavTw  ytjv  Zo'a  eVl  rov  k^Xwov*    In  this  passage  we  flnd  riri  with  tWo 
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cues  \  tbe  first  with  the  accuaathre,  the  other  with  the  genitife.  The 
first  appears  to  me  to  indicate  the  JocalUy  to  which  they  were  sailing : 
and  that  evidently  was,  the  headland  on  the  Ach^an  coast,  nearly  op- 
posite Naupactus." 

The  headland,  to  which  Mr.  Dunbar  alludes,  will  be  seen  on  the  an- 
nexed plan,  marked  Drepanum.  It  is  sufBciently  near,  not  to  be  open 
to  the  objection  which  I  have  urged  against  Dr.*  Arnold's  hypothesis  of 
Corinth  and  Sicyon.  But  still  I  contend  that  it  cannot  be  indicated  by 
the  words  as  they  stand  in  Thucydid^.  On  Mr.  Dunbar's  interpretn- 
tion,  the  Peloponnesians  must  have  moved  from  one  point  of  their  own 
land  to  another  po'mt  of  their  own  land.  Now  if  Thucydid^  had  meant 
to  affirm  this,  he  siurely  wonld  not  have  used  such  words  as  cfrXcoy  M 
n)y  cavrcSy  yrjv.  He  would  either  have  specified  by  name  the  par- 
ticular point  of  land  (as  in  c.  86  irapcirXcvo-cv  art  r6  *Piov) — or  if  he 
had  desired  to  bring  to  our  view  that  "they  proceeded  along  their 
own  coasty"  he  would  have  said  irapii  instead  of  cirl. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  discussing  simply  the  verbal  interpretation  of 
€ir\  r^v  iavr&v  ytjy,  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that  though  these  words 
be  admitted  to  mean  the  land  of  the  Peloponnesians, — still,  in  order  to 
reconcile  such  meaning  with  the  facts,  the  commentators  are  obliged  to 
advance  suppositions  highly  improbable,  and  even  to  identify  iwl  with 
vapii,  I  now  turn  from  the  verbal  construction  to  the  facts,  in  order  to 
show  that  the  real  movement  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  must  have  been 
towards  the  Athenian  coast  and  towards  Naupaktus.  Therefore,  smoe 
4avT»v  cannot  have  that  meaning,  iavr^p  must  be  an  error  of  the  text. 

The  purpose  of  the  Peloponnesians  in  eflecting  the  movement,  was 
to  make  Phormio  believe  that  they  were  going  to  attack  Naupaktus;  to 
constrain  him  to  come  within  the  Gulf  with  a  view  of  protecting  that 
place ;  and  at  the  same  time,  if  Phormio  did  come  within  the  Gulf,  to 
attack  him  in  a  narrow  space  where  his  ships  would  have  no  room  for 
manoeuvring.  This  was  what  the  Peloponnesians  not  only  intended, 
but  actually  accomplished. 

Now  I  ask,  how  this  purpose  could  be  accomplished  by  a  movement 
along  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus  from  the  headland  of  Rhium  to  the 
headland  of  Drepanum, — which  last  point  the  reader  will  see  on  the 
plan  annexed?  How  could  such  movement  induce  Phormio  to  think 
that  the  Peloponnesians  were  going  to  attack  Naupaktus,  or  throw  him 
into  alarm  for  the  safety  of  that  place?  When  arrived  at  Drepanum, 
they  would  hardly  be  nearer  to  Naupaktus  than  they  were  at  Rhium : 
they  would  still  have  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Gulf  to  cross.  Let  us 
however  suppose  that  their  movement  towards  Drepanum  did  really  in- 
duce Phormio  to  come  into  the  Gulf  for  the  protection  of  Naupaktus. 
If  they  attempted  to  cross  the  breadth  of  the  Gulf  from  Drepanum  to- 
wards Naupaktus,  they  would  expose  themselves  to  be  attacked  by 
Phormio  midway  in  the  open  sea;  the  veiy  contingency  which  he 
desired,  and  which  they  were  manoeuvring  to  avoid. 
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Again,  let  us  approach  the  question  from  another  point  of  view.  It 
is  certain,  from  the  description  of  Thucydid6s,  that  the  actual  attack  of 
the  Peloponnesians  upon  Phormio,  in  which  they  cut  off  nine  out  of 
his  twenty  ships,  took  place  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Gu^,  at  some 
spot  between  the  headland  Antirrhium  and  Naupaktus;  somewhere 
near  the  spot  which  I  have  indicated  on  the  annexed  plan.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  Messenian  soldiers  (who  had  come  out  from  Naupaktus 
to  assist  Phormio,  and  who  waded  into  the  water  to  save  the  captured 
ships)  would  of  itself  place  this  beyond  a  doubt — if  indeed  any  doubt 
could  arise.  It  is  farther  certain,  that  when  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
wheeled  from  column  into  line  to  attack  Phormio,  they  were  so  near  to 
this  northern  land,  that  Phormio  was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  having 
his  whole  squadron  driven  ashore :  only  eleven  out  of  his  twenty  ships 
could  escape.    The  plan  will  illustrate  what  is  here  said. 

Now  I  ask,  how  these  hcU  are  to  be  reconciled  with  the  supposition 
that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  on  quitting  their  moorings  at  Rhium, 
coasted  along  their  own  land  towards  Drepanum  ?  If  they  did  so,  how 
did  they  afterwards  get  across  the  Gulf,  to  the  place  where  the  battle 
was  fought?  Every  yard  that  they  moved  in  the  direction  of  Drepa- 
num, only  tended  to  widen  the  breadth  of  open  gulf  to  be  crossed 
afterwards.  With  the  purpose  which  they  had  in  view,  to  move 
from  Rhium  along  their  own  coast  in  the  direction  of  Drepanum 
would  have  been  absurd.  Supposing  however  that  they  did  so,  it  could 
only  have  been  preliminary  to  a  second  movement,  in  another  direction, 
across  the  Gulf.  But  of  this  second  movement,  Thucydid^  says  not 
one  word.  All  that  he  tells  us  about  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesians 
is  contained  in  this  phrase — cirXcov  cirt  r^v  tavr&v  yfjv  fo-w  inl  rov  KSktrov, 
dc(t^  Kcpf  ffyovfuv^,  &trfrtp  Koi  &pfAow.  If  these  words  really  desig- 
nate a  movement  along  the  southern  coast,  we  must  assume,  first  that 
the  historian  has  left  unnoticed  the  second  movement  across  the  Gulf, 
which  nevertheless  must  have  followed — next,  that  the  Peloponnesians 
made  a  first  move  for  no  purpose  except  to  increase  the  distance  and 
difficulty  of  the  second. 

Considering  therefore  the  &cts  of  the  case,  the  localities  and  the 
purpose  of  the  Peloponnesians,  all  of  which  are  here  clear— I  contend 
that  hrkfop  iir\  rffu  iavrSv  yfjv  ta-tA  cVri  rov  #n$Xirov  must  denote  a  move- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  towards  the  land  of  the  Athenians,  or 
the  noithem  shore  of  the  Gulf;  and  that  as  lavr&v  will  not  bear  that 
sense,  it  must  be  altered  to  avr<Sy  Or  cVctWv. 

It  remains  to  explain  ^o-m  cirl  rm)  «c($Xirov,  which  bear  a  very  distinct 
and  important  meaning.  The  land  of  the  Athenians,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  strait,  comprises  the  headland  of  Antirrhium  with  both  the 
lines  of  coast  which  there  terminate  and  make  an  angle ;  that  is,  one 
line  of  coast  fronting  inside  towards  the  Corinthian  Oti(f— the  other, 
fronting  outside  towards  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  The  reader  who  looks  at 
the  annexed  plan  will  see  this  at  a  gUmoe.    Now  when  Thucydidte  saya 
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that  the  Peloponnesians  Miled  "nptm  the  land  of  the  Athemmummttrds 
fhmtinff  the  Oti/f,"— these  last  words  are  essential  to  make  us  fmder- 
stand  towards  which  of  the  two  Athenian  lines  of  coast  the  moTemest 
was  turned.  We  learn  from  the  words  that  the  Peloponnesians  did 
not  sail  towards  that  outer  side  of  the  headland  where  Phormio  was 
moored,  but  towards  the  inner  side  of  it,  on  the  line  which  oondttcted 
to  Naupaktus. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  FOURTH  YEAR  OF 
THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR  DOWN  TO  THE  REVOLU- 
TIONARY COMMOTIONS  AT  KORKYRA. 

The  second  and  third  years  of  the  war  had  both 
been  years  of  great  suffering  with  the  Athenians, 
from  the  continuance  of  the  epidemic,  which  did 
not  materially  relax  until  the  winter  of  the  third 
year  (b.c.  429 — 428).  It  is  no  wonder  that  under 
the  pressure  of  such  a  calamity  their  military  efforts 
were  enfeebled,  although  the  victories  of  Phormio  ^^^^^^^ 
had  placed  their  maritime  reputation  at  a  higher  —internal 

..  mi.  .  It  .         suffering  at 

point  than  ever.  To  their  enemies,  the  destructive  Athens.^ 
effects  of  this  epidemic— effects  still  felt,  although  mv^on  of 
the  disorder  itself  was  suspended  during  the  fourth  ^^^^ 
year  of  the  war — afforded  material  assistance  as 
well  as  encouragement  to  persevere.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  under  Archidamus,  again  repeated  du- 
ring this  year  their  invasion  and  ravage  of  Attica, 
which  had  been  intermitted  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding. As  before,  they  met  with  no  serious  resist- 
ance. Entering  the  country  about  the  beginning 
of  May,  they  continued  the  process  of  devastation 
until  their  previsions  were  exhausted  ^  To  this 
damage  the  Athenians  had  probably  now  accus- 
tomed themselves:  but  they  speedily  received, 
even  while  the  invaders  were  in  their  country,  in- 
telligence of  an  event  far  more  embarrassing  and 

o  1  Thucyd.  iii.  1. 
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formidable — the  revolt  of  Mityl£o£  and  of  the 
greater  part  of  Lesbos. 
B.C.  Au.  This  revolt,  indeed,  did  not  come  even  upon  the 
Mityito«  Athenians  wholly  unawares.  Yet  the  idea  of  it 
was  of  longer  standing  than  they  suspected,  for  the 
Mitylenaean  oligarchy  had  projected  it  before  the 
war  and  had  made  secret  application  to  Sparta  for 
aid,  but  without  success.  Some  time  after  hostili- 
ties broke  out,  they  resumed  the  design,  which  was 
warmly  promoted  by  the  Boeotians,  kinsmen  of  the 
Lesbians  in  iEolic  lineage  and  dialect.  The  Mity- 
lenaean  leaders  appear  to  have  finally  determined 
on  revolt  during  the  preceding  autumn  or  winter. 
But  they  thought  it  prudent  to  make  ample  prepa- 
rations before  they  declared  themselves  openly ;  and 
moreover  they  took  measures  for  constraining  three 
other  towns  in  Lesbos, — Antissa,  Eresus,  and  Pyr* 
rha, — ^to  share  their  fortunes,  to  merge  thrir  own 
separate  governments,  and  to  become  incorporated 
with  Mityldnd.  Methymna,  the  second  town  in 
Lesbos  situated  on  the  north  of  the  island,  was  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  them  and  attached  to  Athens. 
The  Mitylenaeans  built  new  ships, — put  their  walls 
in  an  improved  state  of  defence, — carried  out  a 
mole  in  order  to  narrow  the  entrance  of  their  har- 
bour and  render  it  capable  of  being  closed  with  a 
chain, — despatched  emissaries  to  hire  Scythian  bow- 
men and  purchase  corn  in  the  fiuxine — and  took 
such  other  measures  as  were  necessary  for  an 
effective  resistance. 

Though  the  oligarchical  character  of  their  govern- 
ment gave  them  much  means  of  secrecy,  and  above 
all,  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  consulting  the 
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people  beforehand, — still,  measures  of  such  import* 
ance  could  not  be  taken  without  provoking  attention. 
Intimation  was  sent  to  the  Athenians  by  various 
Mityleneean  citizens,  partly  from  private  feeling, 
partly  in  their  capacity  ofproxeni  (or  consuls,  to  use 
a  modem  word  which  approaches  to  the  meaning) 
for  Athens-— especially  by  a  Mitylenaean  named  Do- 
xander,  incensed  with  the  government  for  having 
disappointed  his  two  sons  of  marriage  with  two  or- 
phan heiresses^  Not  less  communicative  were  the 
islanders  of  Tenedos,  animated  by  ancient  neigh- 
bourly jealousy  towards  Mityl6n6 ;  so  that  the  Athe- 
nians were  thus  forewarned  both  of  the  intrigues  be- 
tween MitylSnd  and  the  Spartans,  and  of  her  certain 
impending  revolt  unless  theyimmediately  interfered^. 

This  news  seems  to  have  become  certain  about  Proceed. 
February  or  March  428  b.c.     But  such  was  then  aS^ 
the  dispirited  condition  of  the  Athenians — ^arising  ^^^^  ^ 
from  two  years'  suffering  under  the  epidemic,  and  JfW"*"* 
no  longer  counteracted  by  the  wholesome  remon-  fleet  sent 
strances  of  Periklds — that  they  could  not  at  first  bring  under' 
themselves  to  believe  what  they  were  so  much  afraid  ^**'pp*^*** 
to  find  true.     Lesbos,  like  Chios,  was  their  ally  upon 
an  equal  footing,  still  remaining  under  those  con- 

^  Aristotel.  Politic.  ▼.  2, 3.  The  fact  respecting  Doxander  here  men- 
tioned  is  stated  by  Aristotle,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  question  its  truth. 
But  Aristotle  states  it  in  illustration  of  a  general  position— that  the  pri- 
vate qnanels  of  principal  citizens  are  often  the  cause  of  great  misfortune 
to  the  commonwealth.  He  rejMresents  Doxander  and  his  private  quar- 
rel as  having  brought  upon  Mityl^n^  the  resentment  of  the  Athenians 
and  the  war  with  Athens — A($(aydpoff— ^p(c  rrj^  <rrd<rt»s,  Koi  irap9»(vv€ 
rai^  'A^Miiovr,  vpd^tvos  t^v  rrjs  if^t»s. 

Having  the  account  of  Thucydid^  before  us,  we  are  enabled  to  say 
that  this  is  an  incorrect  conception,  so  far  as  concerns  the  cause  of  the 
war — though  the  hd  in  itself  may  be  quite  true. 

*  Thocyd.  iii.  2. 
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ditions  which  had  been  at  first  common  tb  all  the 
members  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  MitylSnS 
paid  no  tribute  to  Athens :  it  retained  its  walls,  its 
large  naval  force,  and  its  extensive  landed  posses- 
sions on  the  opposite  Asiatic  continent :  its  govern- 
ment was  oligarchical,  administering  all  internal 
affairs  without  reference  to  Athens.  Its  obliga- 
tions as  an  ally  were,  that  in  case  of  war,  it  was 
held  bound  to  furnish  armed  ships,  whether  in 
determinate  number  or  not,  we  do  not  know.  It 
would  undoubtedly  be  restrained  from  making  war 
upon  Tenedos,  or  any  other  subject-ally  of  Athens : 
and  its  government  or  its  citizens  would  probably 
be  held  liable  to  answer  before  the  Athenian  dikas- 
teries,  in  case  of  any  complaint  of  injury  from  the 
government  or  citizens  of  Tenedos  or  of  any  other 
ally  of  Athens — these  latter  being  themselves  also 
accountable  before  the  same  tribunals  under  like 
complaints  from  MitylSnS.  That  city  was  thus  in 
practice  all  but  independent,  and  so  extremely 
powerful,  that  the  Athenians,  fearful  of  coping  with 
it  in  their  actual  state  of  depression,  were  loath  to 
believe  the  alarming  intelUgence  which  reached 
them.  They  sent  envoys  with  a  friendly  message 
to  persuade  the  Mitylenaeans  to  suspend  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  it  was  only  when  these  envoys  re- 
turned without  success,  that  they  saw  the  necessity 
of  stronger  measures.  Ten  Mitylensean  triremes, 
serving  as  contingent  in  the  Athenian  fleet,  were 
seized,  and  their  crews  placed  under  guard  ;  while 
KleippidSs,  then  on  the  point  of  starting  (along 
with  two  colleagues)  to  conduct  a  fleet  of  forty 
triremes  round  Peloponnesus,  was  directed  to  alter 
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his  destination  and  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Mity- 
16a6\  It  was  expected  that  he  would  reach  that 
town  about  the  time  of  the  approaching  festival  of 
Apollo  Maloeis,  celebrated  in  its  neighbourhood — 
on  which  occasion  the  whole  Mityleuaean  popula* 
tion  was  in  the  habit  of  going  forth  to  the  temple  : 
so  that  the  town,  while  thus  deserted,  might  easily 
be  surprised  and  seized  by  the  fleet.  In  case  this 
calculation  should  be  disappointed,  Kle'ippidSs  was 
instructed  to  require  that  the  Mitylenaeans  should 
surrender  their  ships  of  war  and  raze  their  forti- 
fications, and  in  case  of  refusal  to  attack  them 
immediately. 

But  the  publicity  of  debate  at  Athens  was  far  j^^*.?^"^. 
too  great  to  allow  such  a  scheme  to  succeed.     The  p"«»8  , 
Mitylenaeans  had  their  spies  in  the  city,  and  the  carries  on 
moment  the  resolution  was  taken,  one  of  them  set  fe'lrt  bi^k. 
off  to  communicate  it  at  MitylSnd.     Crossing  over  *^*' 
to  G^raestus  in  Eubcea,  and  getting  aboard  a  mer* 
chantman  on  the  point  of  departure,  he  reached 
MitylSnS  with  a  favourable  wiud  on  the  third  day 
from  Athens :    so  that   when   Kleippidds  arrived 
shortly  afterwards,  he  found  the  festival  adjourned 
and  the  government  prepared  for  him.     The  requi* 
sition  which  he  sent  in  was  refused,  and  the  Mity- 
lena&an  fleet  even  came  forth  from  the  harbour  to 
assail  him,  but  was  beaten  back  with  little  diffi- 
culty :  upon  which,  the  Mitylena^an  leaders,  finding 
themselves  attacked  before  their  preparations  were 
completed,  and  desiring  still  to  gain  time,  opened 
negotiations  with  Kleippidils,  and  prevailed  on  him 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  3. 
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to  suspend  hostilities  until  ambassadors  could  be 
sent  to  Athens — protesting  that  they  had  no  serious 
intention  of  revolting.  This  appears  to  have  been 
about  the  middle  of  May,  soon  after  the  Lacd»- 
monian  invasion  of  Attica. 

KleYppidds  was  induced,  not  very  prudently,  to 
admit  this  proposition,  under  the  impression  that 
his  armament  was  sufficient  to  cope  with  a  city 
and  island  so  powerful.  He  remained  moored  off 
the  harbour  at  the  north  of  Mityl^nd  until  the  en« 
voys  (among  whom  was  included  one  of  the  very 
citizens  of  Mityltod  who  had  sent  to  betray  the 
intended  revolt,  but  who  had  since  changed  his 
opinion)  should  return  from  Athens.  Meanwhile  the 
Mitylenseian  government,  unknown  to  KleYppid^Sy 
and  well-aware  that  the  embassy  woald  prove  fruit- 
less, took  advantage  of  the  truce  to  send  secret 
envoys  to  Sparta  imploring  immediate  aid.  And 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Lacsedemonian  Meleas  and  the 
Theban  Hermseondas,  (who  had  been  despatched 
to  Mityldnd  earlier,  but  had  only  come  in  by  stealth 
since  the  arrival  of  KleippidSs,)  a  second  trireme 
was  sent  along  with  them,  carrying  additional  en- 
voys to  reiterate  the  solicitation.  These  arrivals 
and  despatches  were  carried  on  without  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  Athenian  admiral ;  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  peculiar  site  of  the  town,  which  had 
originally  been  placed  upon  a  little  islet  divided  from 
Lesbos  by  a  narrow  channel  or  euripas^  and  had 
subsequently  been  extended  across  into  the  main 
island — like  Syracuse  and  so  many  other  Grecian 
settlements.     It  had  consequently  two  harbours, 
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one  north,  the  other  south  of  the  town :  KleippidSs 
was  anchored  off  the  former,  but  the  latter  remained 
unguarded  \ 

During  the  absence  of  the  Mitylensean  envoys  at  ^f  receives 
Athens,  reinforcements  reached  the  Athenian  ad-  ments,  aiid 
miral  from  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  some  other  allies,  li^llth 
as  well  as  from  the  Lesbian  town  of  Methymna :  so  fJ^i^L 
that  when  the  envoys  returned,  as  they  presently  JJJJJJj^^^^ 
did  with  an  unfavourable  reply,  war  was  resumed  ^^^  p*''  of 

•  1      .  1       .  mi         w-      ,  1         .  the  Mity!e- 

with  increased  vigour.  The  Mitylenaeans,  having 
made  a  general  sally  with  their  full  military  force, 
gained  some  advantage  in  the  battle ;  yet  not  feel- 
ing bold  enough  to  maintain  the  field,  they  re* 
treated  back  behind  their  walls.  The  news  of  their 
revolt,  when  first  spread  abroad  had  created  an  im- 
pression unfavourable  to  the  stability  of  the  Athe- 
nian empire.  But  when  it  was  seen  that  their 
cqnduct  was  irresolute  and  their  achievements  dis- 
proportionate to  their  supposed  power,  a  reaction 
of  feeling  took  place.  The  Chians  and  other  allies 
came  in  with  increased  zeal,  in  obedience  to  the 
summons  of  Athens  for  reinforcements.  KleYppidSs 
soon  found  his  armament  large  enough  to  establish 
two  separate  camps,  markets  for  provision,  and 
naval  stations,  north  and  south  of  the  town,  so  as 
to  watch  and  block  up  both  the  harbours  at  once^. 

^  Thucyd.  iii.  3, 4 :  compare  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  617;  and  Plehn,  Leabiaca, 
p.  12-18. 

ThucydidSs  speaks  of  the  spot  at  the  mouth  of  the  northern  harbour 
as  being  called  Malea,  which  was  also  undoubtedly  the  name  of  the 
south-eastern  promontory  of  Lesbos.  We  must  therefore  presume  that 
there  were  two  places  on  the  seaboard  of  Lesbos  which  bore  that  name. 

The  easternmost  of  the  two  southern  promontories  of  Peloponnesus 
was  also  called  Cape  Melea.  '  Thucyd.  iii.  6. 
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But  be  commanded  little  beyond  the  area  of  bis 
camp,  and  was  unable  to  invest  tbe  city  by  land  ; 
especially  as  tbe  Mitylenaeans  bad  received  rein- 
forcements from  Antissa,  Pyrrba,  and  Eresus,  tbe 
otber  towns  of  Lesbos  wbicb  acted  witb  tbem.  They 
were  even  sufficiently  strong  to  march  against  Me- 
thymna,  in  hopes  that  it  would  be  betrayed  to  them 
by  a  party  within.  But  this  expectation  was  not 
realised,  nor  could  they  do  more  than  strengthen 
tbe  fortifications,  and  confirm  the  Mitylensean  su- 
premacy, in  the  other  three  subordinate  towns ;  in 
such  manner  that  the  Methymnseans,  who  soon 
afterwards  attacked  Antissa,  were  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss.  In  this  undecided  condition,  the 
island  continued,  until  (somewhere  about  the  month 
of  August  B.C.  428)  the  Athenians  sent  Pach^  to 
take  the  command,  with  a  reinforcement  of  1000 
hoplites,  who  rowed  themselves  thither  in  trireme^. 
The  Athenians  were  now  in  force  enough  not  only 
to  keep  the  Mitylenseans  within  their  walls,  but 
also  to  surround  the  city  with  a  single  wall  of  cir* 
cumvallation,  strengthened  by  separate  forts  in 
suitable  positions.  By  the  beginning  of  October, 
MityldnS  was  thus  completely  blockaded,  by  land 
as  well  as  by  sea^ 
The  Mity-  Mcauwhile  the  MitylensBan  envoys,  after  a  trou- 
loyrad-""  blesome  voyage,  had  reached  Sparta  a  little  before 
seTv"  \*ir"  the  Olympic  festival,  about  the  middle  of  June. 
the  Spar-     The  Spartans  directed  them  to  come  to  Olympia  at 

tans  at  the  *•  ,  j      r 

Olympic      the  festival,  where  all  the  members  of  the  Pelopon- 
treaUngaid".  ncsiau  coufcderacy  would  naturally  be  present — • 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  18. 
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and  there  to  set  forth  their  requests,  after  the  festi- 
val was  concluded,  in  presence  of  all^ 

Thucydidds  has  given  us,  at  some  length,  his 
version  of  the  speech  wherein  this  was  done — a 
speech  not  a  little  remarkable.  Pronounced^  as  it 
was,  by  men  who  had  just  revolted  from  Athens, 
having  the  strongest  interest  to  raise  indignation 
against  her  as  well  as  sympathy  for  themselves — 
and  before  an  audience  exclusively  composed  of  the 
enemies  of  Athens,  all  willing  to  hear,  and  none 
present  to  refute,  the  bitterest  calumnies  against 
her — we  should  have  expected  a  confident  sense  of 
righteous  and  well-grounded,  though  perilous  effort, 
on  the  part  of  the  Mitylenseans,  and  a  plausible  col- 
lection of  wrongs  and  oppressions  alleged  against 
the  common  enemy.  Instead  of  which  the  speech 
is  apologetic  and  embarrassed.  The  speaker  not 
only  does  not  allege  any  extortion  or  severe  dealing 
from  Athens  towards  the  Mitylenaeans,  but  even 
admits  the  fact  that  they  had  been  treated  by  her 
with  marked  honour^;  and  that  too,  during  a  long 
period  of  peace,  during  which  she  stood  less  in  awe 
of  her  allies  generally,  and  would  have  had  much 
more  facility  in  realising  any  harsh  purposes  to- 
wards them,  than  she  could  possibly  enjoy  now  that 
the  war  had  broken  out,  when  their  discontents 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  9. 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  10.  fujdt  r^  x^'W'^  do^fuv  thnu,  €l  iv  t^  elpripu  ri- 
lio>fi€vot  vfT*  avT&v  iv  roir  bavois  d(f>i<rTdfji€Ba, 

The  language  in  which  the  Mitylenscan  envoys  describe  the  treatment 
which  their  city  had  received  from  Athens,  is  substantially  as  strong  as 
that  which  Kleon  uses  afterwards  in  his  speech  at  Athens,  when  he  re- 
proaches them  with  their  ingratitude — Kleon  says  (iii.  39),  alrdyofioi  r« 
olKovvr€s,  Koi  Tifi^fievoi  ^s  to.  irp&ra  v<f>  vfi&v,  rotavra  ftpy&travTO, 
&C. 

X  2 
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to^^CToT*  would  be  likely  to  find  powerful  protectors  ^  Ac- 
tiieirad-  cordiog  to  his  own  showing,  the  Mitylenaeans, 
while  they  had  been  perfectly  well  treated  by  Athens 
during  the  past,  had  now  acquired,  by  the  mere 
fact  of  war,  increased  security  for  continuance  of 
the  like  treatment  during  the  future.  It  is  upon  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  security  for  the  future,  never- 
theless, that  he  rests  the  justification  of  the  revolt, 
not  pretending  to  have  any  subject  of  positive  com- 
plaint. The  Mitylenseans  (he  contends)  could  have 
no  prospective  security  against  Athens :  for  she  had 
successively  and  systematically  brought  into  slavery 
all  her  allies,  except  Lesbos  and  Chios,  though  all 
had  originally  been  upon  an  equal  footing:  and 
there  was  every  reason  for  fearing  that  she  would 
take  the  first  convenient  opportunity  of  reducing  the 
two  last  remaining  to  the  same  level — the  rather  as 
their  position  was  now  one  of  privilege  and  excep- 
tion, offensive  to  her  imperial  pride  and  exaggerated 
ascendency.  It  had  hitherto  suited  the  policy  of 
Athens  to  leave  these  two  exceptions,  as  a  proof  that 
the  other  allies  had  justly  incurred  their  fate,  since 
otherwise  Lesbos  and  Chios,  having  equal  votes, 
would  not  have  joined  forces  in  reducing  them^ 
But  this  policy  was  now  no  longer  necessary,  and 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  12.  oi  fUvrot  cVl  iroKv  y  hp  edoKOVfUP  dvmfBrjvM  (frcpi- 
yiyv€a-Bat),  ti  ftf^  6  ir6ktfJLOs  Sdt  KariKmi^  vapatkiyfui<ri  xp^y^^a  roU  €s 
row  Skkovs.  Tig  odv  oMj  ^  <f>tkla  iyiyvtro  1j  iXtvBtpia  irurrrf,  iv  fj  irapa 
yvmfufp  akkr/Koifs  vntdfx^fifBa,  Kal  ol  fuv  ^/las  tv  r^  voKefUj^  ^bi6r€£ 
fBtpair€\fOP,  ^ft€is  di  iKtivovs  cV  rfj  ^ovxi^  r6  avr6  €iroiovfi€V. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  11.  hvT6vofMt  M  cXcci^^fici/  ov  di*  oKko  ri  tf  Baov  avroU 
ts  lifp  apxj^p  cvirpcfre/^  re  Xoyov,  icot  ypafuris  ftoKKop  (<^od^  j)  Urxvos,  r^ 
irpayiiara  €<f>aiptro  Karcikrfirrd,  "Afui  lup  ykp  ftaprvpi^  €Xp^pro,  fiij  h» 
rovg  y€  i(ro^^<^ov(  Uxoprag,  tl  firi  re  ffdUovp  ois  €irif€0-ap,  (vtrrpa* 
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the  Mitylenseans,  feeling  themselves  free  only  in 
namei  were  imperatively  called  upon  by  regard  for 
their  own  safety  to  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  for 
emancipating  themselves  in  reality.     Nor  was  it 
merely  regard  for  their  own  safety,  but  a  farther  im- 
pulse of  Panhellenic  patriotism ;  a  desire  to  take 
rank  among  the  opponents,  and  not  among  the  aux- 
iliaries, of  Athens,  in  her  usurpation  of  sovereignty 
over  so  many  free  Grecian  states ^  The  Mitylenaeans 
had  however  been  compelled  to  revolt  with  prepara- 
tions only  half  completed,  and  had  therefore  a  dou- 
ble claim  upon  the  succour  of  Sparta — the  single 
hope  and  protectress  of  Grecian  autonomy.     And 
Spartan  aid — if  now  lent  immediately  and  heartily, 
in  a  renewed  attack  on  Attica  during  this  same  year, 
by  sea  as  well  as  by  land — could  not  fail  to  put 
down  the  common  enemy,  exhausted  as  she  was  by 
pestilence  as  well  as  by  the  cost  of  three  years'  war, 
and  occupying  her  whole  maritime  force  either  in 
the  siege  of  Mityl^nfi  or  round  Peloponnesus.    The 
orator  concluded  by  appealing  not  merely  to  the 
Hellenic  patriotism  and  sympathies  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  but  also  to  the  sacred  name  of  the  Olympic 
Zeus,  in  whose  precinct  the  meeting  was  held,  that 
his  pressing  entreaty  might  not  be  disregarded^. 

In  following  the  speech  of  the  orator,  we  see  the  Practical 
plain  confession  that  the  Mitylenseans  had  no  rea-  complaint 
son  whatever  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  Athens  o? the^MUy. 
towards  themselves.    She  had  respected  alike  their  **"fn*"* 
dignity,  their  public  force,  and  their  private  secu-  Athen.— 
rity.   This  important  fact  helps  us  to  explain,  first,  none. 
the  indifference  which  the  Mitylenaean  people  will 
be  found  to  manifest  in  the  revolt ;  next,  the  bar- 

»  Thucyd.  in.  13.  =  Thucyd.  iii.  .3,  14. 
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barous  resolution  taken  by  the  Athenians  after  its 
suppression. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  revolt  are  mainly  two. 
1 .  The  Mit ylenaeans  had  no  security  that  Athens 
would  not  degrade  them  into  the  condition  of  sub- 
ject-allies like  the  rest.  2.  They  did  not  choose  to 
second  the  ambition  of  Athens,  and  to  become  par- 
ties to  a  war  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  an  empire 
essentially  offensive  to  Grecian  political  instincts. 

In  both  these  two  reasons  there  is  force ;  and 
both  touch  the  sore  point  of  the  Athenian  empire. 
That  empire  undoubtedly  contradicted  one  of  the 
fundamental  instincts  of  the  Greek  mind— -the 
right  of  every  separate  town  to  administer  its  own 
political  affairs  apart  from  external  control.  The 
Peloponnesian  alliance  recognised  this  autonomy 
in  theory,  by  the  general  synod  and  equal  voting 
of  all  the  members  at  Sparta,  on  important  occa- 
sions ;  though  it  was  quite  true'  (as  Perikl^s  urged  at 
Athens)  that  in  practice  nothing  more  was  enjoyed 
than  an  autonomy  confined  by  Spartan  leading- 
strings — and  though  Sparta  held  in  permanent 
custody  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  her  Arcadian  al- 
lies, summoning  their  military  contingents  without 
acquainting  them  whither  they  were  destined  to 
march.  But  Athens  proclaimed  herself  a  despot, 
effacing  the  autonomy  of  her  allies  not  less  in  theory 
than  in  practice.  Far  from  being  disposed  to  culti- 
vate in  them  any  sense  of  a  real  common  interest 
with  herself,  she  did  not  even  cheat  them  with  those 

*  Thucyd.  i.  144.  Kai  orav  ttdic^voi  (the  Lacedaemoniiuis)  rats  avrav 
diroB^o-i  iroXeo-t,  /x^  trffiiari  roiff  Acucedaif^oviois  €9rtri;dft(»£  at^ro- 
pofiflaBai,  dXX'  avTois  cKacrrois,  ins  fiovXovrai. 

AboiA  the  hostages  detained  by  Sparta  for  the  fidehty  of  her  allies, 
see  Thucvd.  v.  64.  61. 
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forms  and  fictions  which  so  often  appease  discon- 
tent in  the  absence  of  realities.  Doubtless  the  na- 
ture of  her  empire,  at  once  widely  extended,  mari- 
time, and  unconnected  (or  only  partially  connected) 
with  kindred  of  race,  rendered  the  forms  of  periodi- 
cal deliberation  difficult  to  keep  up ;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  gave  to  her  as  naval  chief  an  ascendency 
much  more  despotic  than  could  have  been  exercised 
by  any  chief  on  land.  It  is  doubtful  whether  she 
could  have  overcome — ^it  is  certain  that  she  did 
not  try  to  overcome — ^these  political  difficulties; 
so  that  her  empire  stood  confessed  as  a  despotism, 
opposed  to  the  political  instinct  of  the  Greek  mind ; 
and  the  revolts  against  it,  like  this  of  Mitylfin^, — 
insofar  as  they  represented  a  genuine  feeling  and 
were  not  merely  movements  of  an  oligarchical  party 
against  their  own  democracy — were  revolts  of  this 
offended  instinct,  much  more  than  consequences  of 
actual  oppression.  The  Mitylenaeans  might  cer- 
tainly affirm  that  they  had  no  security  against  being 
one  day  reduced  to  the  common  condition  of  subject- 
allies  like  the  rest.  Yet  an  Athenian  speaker,  had 
he  been  here  present,  might  have  made  no  mean 
reply  to  this  portion  of  their  reasoning.  He  would 
have  urged,  that  had  Athens  felt  any  disposi- 
tions towards  such  a  scheme,  she  would  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  Fourteen  years'  truce  to  execute 
it ;  and  he  would  have  shown  that  the  degradation 
of  the  allies  by  Athens,  and  the  change  in  her  posi- 
tion from  president  to  despot,  had  been  far  less  in- 
tentional and  systematic  than  the  Mityleneean  ora- 
tor affirmed. 

To  the   Peloponnesian   auditors,    however,    the 
speech  of  the  latter  proved  completely  satisfactory. 
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The  Peio-  The  Lcsbians  were  declared  members  of  the  Pelo- 
promue^u-  poDQesiaD  alliance,  and  a  second  attack  upon  Attica 
Mhy"fi^g^  was  decreed.  The  Lacedaemonians,  foremost  in  the 
demSSltra-  Diovemcnt,  summoned  contingents  from  their  van- 
tion  of  the    ous  alUcs,  and  were  early  in  arriving  with  their  own 

Athenians.  ■       ▼     i  mi  i  i 

at  the  Isthmus.  They  there  began  to  prepare  car- 
riages or  trucks,  for  dragging  across  the  Isthmus 
the  triremes  which  had  fought  against  Phormio, 
from  the  harbour  of  Lechaeum  into  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  in  order  to  employ  them  against  Athens. 
But  the  remaining  allies  did  not  answer  to  the 
summons,  remaining  at  home  occupied  with  their 
harvest ;  while  the  Lacedaemonians,  sufficiently  dis- 
appointed with  this  languor  and  disobedience,  were 
still  farther  confounded  by  the  unexpected  presence 
of  100  Athenian  triremes  oflf  the  coast  of  the 
Isthmus. 

The  Athenians,  though  their  own  presence  at  the 
Olympic  festival  was  forbidden  by  the  war,  had 
doubtless  learned  more  or  less  thoroughly  the  pro- 
ceedings which  had  taken  place  there  respecting 
Mityl6n6.  Perceiving  the  general  belief  entertained 
of  their  depressed  and  helpless  condition,  they  de- 
termined to  contradict  this  by  a  great  and  instant 
effort.  They  accordingly  manned  forthwith  100  tri- 
remes, requiring  the  personal  service  of  all  men, 
citizens  as  well  as  metics,  and  excepting  only  the 
two  richest  classes  of  the  Solonian  census,  i.  e.  the 
Pentakosiomedimni,  and  the  Hippeis  or  Horsemen. 
With  this  prodigious  fleet  they  made  a  demonstra- 
tion along  the  Isthmus  in  view  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  landed  in  various  parts  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  coast  to  inflict  damage.  At  the  same  time 
thirty  other  Athenian  triremes,  despatched  some 
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tiDie  previously  to  Akarnania  under  x\s6piu8  son  of 
Pbormio,  landed  at  different  openings  in  Laconia 
for  the  same  purpose.  This  news  reached  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  the  Isthmus,  while  the  other 
great  Athenian  fleet  was  parading  before  their 
eyes^  Amazed  at  so  unexpected  a  demonstration 
of  strength,  they  began  to  feel  how  much  they  had 
been  misled  respecting  the  exhaustion  of  Athens, 
and  how  incompetent  they  were,  especially  with- 
out the  presence  of  their  allies,  to  undertake  any 
joint  effective  movement  by  sea  and  land  against 
Attica.  They  therefore  returned  home,  resolving 
to  send  an  expedition  of  forty  triremes  under  Alki- 
das  to  the  relief  of  Mityl^n^  itself;  at  the  same 
time  transmitting  requisitions  to  their  various  allies, 
in  order  that  these  triremes  might  be  furnished^. 

Meanwhile  As6pius  with  his  thirty  triremes  had  ^*^pJ"*  •?" 
arrived  in  Akarnania,  from  whence  all  the  ships  --inAkar- 
except  twelve  were  sent  home.  He  had  been 
nominated  commander  as  the  son  of  Phormio,  who 
appears  either  to  have  died,  or  to  have  become 
unfit  for  service,  since  his  victories  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  Akarnanians  had  preferred  a  special 
request  that  a  son,  or  at  least  some  relative,  of 
Phormio,  should  be  invested  with  the  command  of 
the  squadron ;  so  beloved  was  his  name  and  cha- 
racter among  them.  As6pius  however  accom- 
plished nothing  of  importance,  though  he  again 
undertook  conjointly  with  the  Akarnanians  a  fruit- 
less march  against  CEniadse.  Ultimately  he  was 
defeated  and  slain,  in  attempting  a  disembarkation 
on  the  territory  of  Leukas^. 

The  sanguine  announcement  made  by  the  Mity- 

>  Thucyd.  iii.  7-16.         *  Thucyd.  iii.  16,  16.         »  Thucvd.  iii.  7. 
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The  accu- 
mulated 
treasure  of 
Athens  ex- 
hausted by 
her  efforts 
—necessity 
for  her  to 
raise  a  di- 
rect contri- 
bution. 


leDaeans  at  Olympia,  that  Athens  was  reudered  help- 
less by  the  epidemic,  had  indeed  been  strikingly 
contradicted  by  her  recent  display ;  since,  taking 
numbers  and  equipment  together,  the  maritime 
force  which  she  had  put  forth  this  summer,  manned 
as  it  was  by  a  higher  class  of  seamen,  surpassed  ail 
former  years ;  although,  in  point  of  number  only, 
it  was  inferior  to  the  250  triremes  which  she  had 
sent  out  during  the  first  summer  of  the  war^ 
But  the  assertion  that  Athens  was  impoverished 
in  finances  was  not  so  destitute  of  foundation : 
for  the  whole  treasure  in  the  acropolis,  6000 
talents  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  was  now 
consumed,  with  the  exception  of  that  reserve  of 

^  Thucyd.  iii.  17>  Kat  Kara  t6v  xP^vov  tovtov,  hv  al  v^cr  hfkeov,  iv 
Tois  irXtUmu  d^  vrf€s  dix  avroif  iimpyoX  xAXct  wytpovro,  wapawXrfO'UU  di 
ical  In  ir\€iovs  dpxofUvov  rov  voXc/iov.  Tr^v  re  yap  'Arrue^v  KaX  Evfioicof 
Kol  2aXa/Aii/a  iKorhv  €<l>v\aa'trov,  koX  irepi  JltkoTrowTiaov  mpoi  tKarop 
fjfrav,  xA>plr  dc  al  frrpt  Horlbaicof  xai  iv  rots  SK\oi£  x^P^otr,  Aorr  al 
irocrai  dfta  iylyvovro  iv  iv\  Bipti  htoK&iruu,  Koi  imrijKOiTa.  Hju  rck  xp^f 
yuara  tovto  ftakurra  viravaktotrt  /trr^  Ilurtdatar,  &c. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  render  as  well  as  I  can  this  obscure  and 
difficult  passage;  difficult  both  ai  to  grammar  and  as  to  sense, 
and  not  satisfactorily  explained  by  any  of  the  oommentators — ^if 
indeed  it  can  be  held  to  stand  now  as  Thucydid^  wrote  it.  In  the 
preceding  chapter,  he  had  mentioned  that  this  fleet  of  100  sail  was 
manned  largely  from  the  hoplite  dass  of  dtiiens  (iii.  16).  Now  we 
know  from  other  passages  in  his  work  (see  v.  8;  vi.  31)  how  much 
difference  there  was  in  the  appearance  and  efficiency  of  an  armament, 
according  to  the  dass  of  citizens  who  served  on  it.  We  may  then  refer 
the  word  KdXXoc  to  the  excellence  of  outfit  hence  arising;  I  wish  indeed 
that  any  instance  could  be  produced  of  icaXXor  in  this  sense,  but  we  find 
the  adjective  icaXXioror  (Thucyd.  v.  60)  <rrpar6ir€^ov  yap  d^  ravro  icaX- 
Xao-toi^  'FXKijPuhv  T&p  lUxpi  rovdc  fiw^X^cn  In  T.  8.  Thucydidfia 
employs  the  word  d$ic»fia  to  denote  the  same  meaning :  and  in  vi.  31. 
he  says,  irapaa-Kevrj  yhp  avrtf  irpwrrf  (KirXevaaaa  fuas  n-dXror  dvvdfid 
'^Xtjvu^  iroKvrwKtmmi  drf  Koi  cvirpeirf  or^  r&v  th  iimvov  rhv  xp^vou 
eycvcro.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  that  chapter  to(),  he  contrasts  the 
expedition  against  Sicily  with  two  other  Athenian  expeditions,  equal  to 
it  in  number  but  inferior  in  equipment :  the  same  comparison  which  I 
believe  he  means  to  take  in  this  passage. 
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1000  talents  which  had  been  solemnly  set  aside 
against  the  last  exigences  of  defensive  resistance. 
This  is  not  surprising  when  we  learn  that  every 
hoplite  engaged  for  near  two  years  and  a  half  in 
the  blockade  of  Potidasa  received  two  drachmas  per 
day,  one  for  himself  and  a  second  for  an  attendant. 
There  were  during  the  whole  time  of  the  blcckade 
3000  hoplites  engaged  there, — and  for  a  consider-  • 
able  portion  of  the  time,  4600 ;  besides  the  fleet, 
all  the  seamen  of  which  received  one  drachma  per 
day  per  man.  Accordingly,  the  Athenians  were  - 
now  for  the  first  time  obliged  to  raise  a  direct  con- 
tribution among  themselves,  to  the  amount  of  200 
talents,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  siege  of 
MitylSnd:  and  they  at  the  same  time  despatched 
LysiklSs  (with  four  colleagues)  in  command  of 
twelve  triremes  to  collect  money.  What  relation 
these  money-gathering  ships  bore  to  the  regular 
tribute  paid  by  the  subject-allies,  or  whether  they 
were  allowed  to  visit  these  latter,  we  do  not  know. 
In  the  present  case,  LysiklSs  landed  at  Myus  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Maeander,  and  marched  up  the 
country  to  levy  contributions  on  the  Karian  villages 
in  the  plain  of  that  river :  but  he  was  surprised  by 
the  Karians,  perhaps  aided  by  the  active  Samian 
exiles  at  Anaea  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  slain  with 
a  considerable  number  of  his  men^ 

While  the  Athenians  thus  held  Mityl6nd  under  outbreak 
siege,  their  faithful  friends  the  Piataeans  had  re-  Lin!  from 
mained  closely  blockaded  by  the  Peloponnesians  latdulwil!" 
and  Boeotians  for  more  than  a  year,  without  any 
possibility  of  relief.     At  length  provisions  began  to 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  19. 
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fail,  and  the  general  Eupompides,  backed  by  the 
prophet  Thesenetus  (these  prophets^  were  often 
among  the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  army),  persuaded 
the  garrison  to  adopt  the  daring,  but  seemingly 
desperate,  resolution  of  breaking  out  over  the 
blockading  wall  and  in  spite  of  its  guards.  So 
desperate,  indeed,  did  the  project  seem,  that  at  the 
moment  of  execution,  one  half  of  the  garrison  shrank 
from  it  as  equivalent  to  certain  death :  the  other 
half,  about  212  in  number,  persisted  and  escaped. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  remainder  had 
they  even  perished  in  the  attempt,  and  thus  fore- 
stalled the  more  melancholy  fate  in  store  for  them  ! 
Their  pian^  It  has  bccn  already  stated  that  the  circumvalla- 
its  extra-  tiou  of  Platsea  was  accomplished  by  a  double  wall 
difficulty  and  a  double  ditch,  one  ditch  without  the  encircling 
and  danger.  ^^[[^^  auotber  betwecu  them  and  the  town ;  the  two 
walls  being  sixteen  feet  apart,  joined  together,  and 
roofed  all  round,  so  as  to  look  like  one  thick  wall, 
and  to  afford  covered  quarters  for  the  besiegers. 
Both  the  outer  and  inner  circumference  were  fur- 
nished with  battlements,  and  after  every  ten  battle- 
ments came  a  roofed  tower,  covering  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  double  wall — allowing  a  free  passage 
inside,  but  none  outside.  In  general,  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  roofed  wall  was  kept  under  watch 
night  and  day ;  but  on  wet  nights  the  besiegers 
had  so  far  relaxed  their  vigilance  as  to  retire  under 
cover  of  the  towers,  leaving  the  intermediate 
spaces  unguarded :  and  it  was  upon  this  omission 
that  the  plan  of  escape  was  founded.     The  Pla- 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  20.  Compare  Xenoplion,  Hellen.  ii.  4,  19;  Herodot. 
ix.  37 ;  Plutarch,  Aratus,  c.  25. 
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tseane  prepared  ladders  of  a  proper  height  to  scale 
the  blockading  double  wall,  ascertaining  its  height 
by  repeatedly  counting  the  ranges  of  bricks,  which 
were  near  enough  for  them  to  discern,  and  not 
effectually  covered  with  whitewash.  On  a  cold 
and  dark  December  night,  amidst  rain,  sleet,  and 
a  roaring  wind,  they  marched  forth  from  the  gates, 
lightly  armed,  some  few  with  shields  and  spears, 
but  most  of  them  with  breastplates,  javelins,  and 
bows  and  arrows.  The  right  foot  was  naked,  but 
the  left  foot  shod,  so  as  to  give  to  it  a  more  assured 
footing  on  the  muddy  ground  \  Taking  care  to 
sally  out  with  the  wind  in  their  faces  and  at  such 
a  distance  from  each  other  as  to  prevent  any  clat- 
tering of  arms,  they  crossed  the  inner  ditch  and 
reached  the  foot  of  the  wall  without  being  dis- 
covered. The  ladders,  borne  in  the  van,  were  im- 
mediately planted,  and  Ammeas  son  of  Koroebus, 
followed  by  eleven  others  armed  only  with  a  short 
sword  and  breastplate,  mounted  the  wall :  others 
armed  with  spears  followed  him,  their  shields  being 
carried  and  handed  to  them  when  on  the  top  by 
comrades  behind.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  first 
company  to  master  and  maintain  the  two  towers 
right  and  left,  so  as  to  keep  the  intermediate  space 
free  for  passing  over.     This  was  successfully  done, 

^  Thucyd.  iii.  22.  Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  note,  construes  this  passage  as 
if  the  right  or  Bare  foot  were  the  least  hkely  to  sUp  in  the  mud,  and  the 
left  or  shod  foot  the  most  Ukely.  The  Scholiast  and  Wasse  maintain 
the  opposite  opinion,  which  is  certainly  the  more  obvious  sense  of  the 
text,  though  the  sense  of  Dr.  Arnold  would  also  be  admissible.  The 
naked  foot  is  very  Uable  to  sUp  in  the  mud,  and  might  easily  be  ren- 
dered less  liable,  by  sandals  or  covering  particularly  adapted  to  that 
purpose.  Besides,  Wasse  remarks  justly,  that  the  warrior  who  is  to  use 
his  riffht  arm  requires  to  have  his  left  foot  firmly  planted. 
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the  guards  in  both  towers  being  surprised  and  slain, 
without  alarming  the  remaining  besiegers.  Many 
of  the  Platseans  had  already  reached  the  top  of  the 
wall,  when  the  noise  of  a  tile  accidentally  knocked 
down  by  one  of  them  betrayed  what  was  passing. 
Immediately  a  general  clamour  was  raised,  alarm 
was  given,  and  the  awakened  garrison  rushed  up 
from  beneath  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  yet  not  know- 
ing where  the  enemy  was  to  be  found ;  a  per- 
plexity farther  increased  by  the  Platseans  in  the 
town,  who  took  this  opportunity  of  making  a  false 
attack  on  the  opposite  side.  Amidst  such  confusion 
and  darkness,  the  blockading  detachment  could  not 
tell  where  to  direct  their  blows,  and  all  remained  at 
their  posts,  except  a  reserve  of  300  men,  kept  con- 
stantly in  readiness  for  special  emergences,  who 
marched  out  and  patroled  the  outside  of  the  ditch 
to  intercept  any  fugitives  from  within.  At  the  same 
time,  fire*signals  were  raised  to  warn  their  allies  at 
Thebes.  But  here  again,  the  Plataeans  in  the  town 
'  had  foreseen  and  prepared  fire-signals  on  their  part, 
which  they  hoisted  forthwith  in  order  to  deprive 
this  telegraphic  communication  of  all  special  mean- 
ing*. 

Meanwhile  the  escaping  Plataeans,  masters  of  the 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  22.  <f>pvKToi  tc  fjpovro  cr  ras  Qr]^as  nokifiioi,  &c.  It 
would  seem  by  this  statement  that  the  blockaders  must  have  been  often 
in  the  habit  of  transmitting  intelligence  to  Thebes  by  means  of  fire- 
signals  ;  each  particular  combination  of  UghU  having  more  or  less  of  a 
special  meaning.  The  Plataeans  had  observed  this,  and  foresaw  that  the 
same  means  would  be  used  on  the  night  of  the  outbreak,  to  bring  assist- 
ance from  Thebes  forthwith.  If  they  had  not  observed  it  before,  they 
could  not  have  prepared  for  the  moment  when  the  new  signal  would 
be  hoisted,  so  as  to  confound  its  meaning — ^n-a>r  d<ra<f)ri  ra  a7jfjL€ta  jf,.„ 

Compare  iii.  80.     I  agree  with  the  general  opinion  stated  in  Dr.  Ar- 
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two  adjoining  towers — on  the  top  of  which  some  of  Hair  of  the 

garrison  of 

them  mounted,  while  others  held  the  doorway  Piaiaea 
through,  so  as  to  repel  with  spears  and  darts  all  AthenI  ^ 
approach  of  the  blockaders — prosecuted  their  flight 
without  interruption  over  the  space  between,  sho- 
ving down  the  battlements  in  order  to  make  it  more 
level  and  plant  a  greater  number  of  ladders.  In 
this  manner  they  all  successively  got  over  and 
crossed  the  outer  ditch.  Every  man,  immediately 
after  crossing,  stood  ready  on  the  outer  bank 
with  bow  and  javelin  to  repel  assailants  and  main- 
tain 8afe  passages  for  his  comrades  in  the  rear.  At 
length,  when  all  had  descended,  there  remained 
the  last  and  greatest  difficulty — the  escape  of  those 
who  occupied  the  two  towers  and  kept  the  inter- 
mediate  portion  of  wall  free:  yet  even  this  was 
accomplished  successfully  and  without  loss.  The 
outer  ditch  was  found  embarrassing — so  full  of 
water  from  the  rain  as  to  be  hardly  fordable,  yet 
with  thin  ice  on  it  also,  from  a  previous  frost :  for 
the  storm,  which  in  other  respects  was  the  main 
help  to  their  escape,  here  retarded  their  passage  of 
the  ditch  by  an  unusual  accumulation  of  water.  It 
was  not  however  until  all  had  crossed  except  the 
defenders  of  the  towers — who  were  yet  descending 
and  scrambling  through — ^that  the  Peloponnesian 
reserve  of  300  were  seen  approaching  the  spot  with 
torches.     Their  unshielded  right  side  being  turned 

nold's  note  respecting  these  fire-signals,  and  even  think  that  it  might 
have  heen  sustained  more  strongly. 

**  Non  enim  (observes  Cicero  in  the  fifth  oration  against  Verres,  c.  36), 
sicut  erat  nuper  consuetudo,  praedonum  adventum  significabat  ignis  k 
speculd  tublatus  out  tumtUo :  sed  flamma  ex  ipso  incendio  navium  et  cak- 
mitatem  acceptam  et  periciilum  reliquum  nuntiabat." 
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towards  the  ditch,  the  Platseans,  already  across 
and  standing  on  the  bank>  immediately  assailed  them 
with  arrows  and  javelins — in  which  the  torches  en- 
abled them  to  take  tolerable  aim,  while  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  on  their  side  could  not  distinguish  Itheir 
enemies  in  the  dark,  and  had  no  previous  knowledge 
of  their  position.  They  were  thus  held  in  check 
until  the  rearmost  Platseans  had  surmounted  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  passage :  after  which  the  whole  body 
stole  off  as  speedily  as  they  could,  taking  at  first 
the  road  towards  Thebes,  while  their  pursuers  were 
seen  with  their  torch-lights  following  the  oppo- 
site direction,  on  the  road  which  led  by  the  heights 
called  Dryos-Kephalae  to  Athens.  After  having 
marched  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  on  the  road 
to  Thebes  (leaving  the  chapel  of  the  Hero  Andro- 
kratSs  on  their  right  hand),  the  fugitives  quitted  it, 
and  striking  to  the  eastward  towards  Erythrae  and 
Hysise,  soon  found  themselves  in  safety  among  the 
mountains  which  separate  Bceotia  from  Attica  at 
that  point ;  from  whence  they  passed  into  the  glad 
harbour  and  refuge  of  Athens  \ 

Two  hundred  and  twelve  brave  men  thus  emerged 
to  life  and  liberty,  breaking  loose  from  that  impend- 
ing fate  which  too  soon  overtook  the  remainder, 
and  preserving  for  future  times  the  genuine  breed 
and  honourable  traditions  of  Platsea.  One  man 
alone  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  brink  of  the  outer 
ditch,  while  a  few,  who  had  enrolled  themselves  ori- 
ginally for  the  enterprise,  lost  courage  and  returned 
in  despair  even  from  the  foot  of  the  inner  wall ;  tell- 

^  Thucyd.  iii.  24.  Diodorus  (zii.  56)  giyet  a  brief  summary  of  these 
facts,  without  either  novelty  or  liveliness. 
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ing  their  comrades  within  that  the  whole  band  had 
perished.  Accordingly,  at  day-break,  the  Plataeans 
within  sent  out  a  herald  to  solicit  a  truce  for  burial 
of  the  dead  bodies,  and  it  was  only  by  the  answer 
made  to  this  request,  that  they  learnt  the  actual 
truth.  The  description  of  this  memorable  outbreak 
exhibits  not  less  daring  in  the  execution  than  skill 
and  foresight  in  the  design,  and  is  the  more  inter- 
esting, inasmuch  as  the  men  who  thus  worked  out 
their  salvation  were  precisely  the  bravest  men  who 
best  deserved  it. 

Meanwhile  Pach6s  and  the  Athenians  kept  Mity-  b.c.  427. 
IdnS  closely  blocked  up,  the  provisions  were  nearly  Mi^itol 
exhausted,  and  the  besieged  were  already  beginning  rfeTwi^bJ* 
to  think  of  capitulation — when  their  spirits  were  SMglnenii 
raised  by  the  arrival  of  the  Lacedaemonian  envoy  ^**^^wj"", 
Salaethus,  who  had  landed  at  Pyrrha  on  the  west  of  n«in8  are 
Lesbos,  and  cobtrived  to  steal  in  through  a  ravine  to  hold  out 
which  obstructed  the  continuity  of  the  blockading  La<^d»mo- 
wall  (about  February  427  B.C.).    He  encouraged  the  ^ndJhuhcr 
Mitylenaeans  to  hold  out,  assuring  them  that  a  Pe-  sai«thiM. 
loponnesian  fleet  under  Alkidas  was  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  to  assist  them,  and  that  Attica  would 
be  forthwith  invaded  by  the  general  Peloponnesian 
army.     His  own  arrival,  also,  and  his  stay  in  the 
town,  was  in  itself  no  small  encouragement:  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  the  siege  of 
Syracuse  by  the  Athenians,  how  much  might  de* 
pend  upon  the  presence  of  one  single  Spartan.    All 
thought  of  surrender  was  accordingly  abandoned, 
and  the  Mitylenaeans  awaited  with  impatience  the 
arrival  of  Alkidas,  who  started  from  Peloponnesus 
at  the  beginning  of  April,  with  forty-two  triremes; 

VOL.  VI.  Y 
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while  the  Lacedaemonian  army  at  the  same  time 
invaded  Attica,  in  order  to  keep  the  attention  of 
Athens  fully  employed.  Their  ravages  on  this  oc- 
casion were  more  diligent,  searching,  and  de8tnic«> 
tive  to  the  country  than  before,  and  were  continued 
the  longer  because  they  awaited  the  arrival  of  newa 
from  Lesbos.  But  no  news  reached  them,  their 
stock  of  provisions  was  exhausted,  and  the  army 
was  obliged  to  break  up^ 

The  tidings  which  at  length  arrived  proved  very 

unsatisfactory. 

MinriinA         Salaethus  and  the  Mityleneeans  had  held  out  until 

tiUpfofi-     their  provisions  were  completely  exhausted,  but 

neither  relief  nor  encouragement  reached  them  from 

tuuM  Peloponnesus.     At  length  even  Salaethus  became 

Su^mda     convinced  that  no  relief  would  come ;  he  projected, 

foragtDt-   therefore,  as  a  last  hope,  a  desperate  attack  upon 


the  pJ^    the  Athenians  and  their  wall  of  blockade.     For  this 


purpose  he  distributed   full   panoplies  among  the 
^dmdTto  °*^s*  of  '^®  people  or  commons,  who  had  hitherto 
^S^on*    ^^^  without  them,  having  at  best  nothing  more 
than  bows  or  javelins*. 

But  he  had  not  sufficiently  calculated  the  con* 
sequences  of  this  important  step.  The  Mitylensean 
multitude,  living  under  an  oligarchical  government, 
had  no  interest  in  the  present  contest,  which  had 
been  undertaken  without  any  appeal  to  their 
opinion.  They  had  no  reason  for  aversion  to  Athens, 
seeing  that  they  suffered  no  practical  grievance 
from  the  Athenian  aUiance:  and  (to  repeat  what 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  26,  26. 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  27.  ^  IdkcuBos,  ical  aMs  ov  wpotrhtx^V^^^  cVt  rht  vav(. 
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ha8  been  remarked  in  the  early  portion  of  this 
volume)  we  find  that  even  among  the  subject- 
alliea  (to  say  nothing  of  a  privileged  ally  like  Mity* 
ISnS),  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  were  never  forward, 
sometimes  positively  reluctant,  to  revolt.  The 
Mitylenasan  oligarchy  had  revolted,  in  spite  of  the 
absence  of  practical  wrongs,  because  they  desired  an 
uncontrolled  town-autonomy  as  well  as  security  for 
its  continuance.  But  this  was  a  feeling  to  which  the 
people  were  naturally  strangers,  having  no  share  in 
the  government  of  their  own  town,  and  being  kept 
dead  and  passive,  as  it  was  the  interest  of  the  oli* 
garchy  that  they  should  be,  in  respect  to  political 
sentiment.  A  Grecian  oligarchy  might  obtain  from 
its  people  quiet  submission  under  ordinary  circum* 
stances;  but  if  ever  it  required  energetic  efibrt, 
the  genuine  devotion  under  which  alone  such 
efibrt  could  be  given,  was  found  wanting.  The 
Mitylen8ean  Demos,  so  soon  as  they  found  them- 
selves strengthened  and  ennobled  by  the  possession 
of  heavy  armour,  refused  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
Salsethus  for  marching  out  and  imperiling  their  lives 
in  a  desperate  struggle.  They  were  under  the  belief 
— not  unnatural  under  the  secrecy  of  public  afiairs 
habitually  practised  by  an  oligarchy,  but  which  as- 
suredly the  Athenian  Demos  would  have  been  too 
well-informed  to  entertain — that  their  governors 
were  starving  them,  and  had  concealed  stores  of  pro- 
vision for  themselves.  Accordingly,  the  first  use 
which  they  made  of  their  arms  was,  to  demand  that 
these  concealed  stores  should  be  brought  out  and 
fairly  apportioned  to  all ;  threatening,  unless  their 
demand  was  complied  with  at  once,  to  enter  into  neg- 

y2 
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otiatioDS  with  the  Athenians  and  surrender  the  city. 
The  ruling  Mitylenaeans,  unable  to  prevent  this, 
hut  foreseeing  that  it  would  be  their  irretrievable 
ruin,  preferred   the  chance  of  negotiating  them- 
selves for  a  capitulation.  It  was  agreed  with  Pachds, 
that  the  Athenian  armament  should  enter  into  pos- 
session of  MityldnS;  that  the  fate  of  its  people 
and  city  should  be  left  to  the  Athenian  assembly, 
and  that  the  Mitylenseans  should  send  envoys  to 
Athens  to  plead  their  cause :  until  the  return  of 
these  envoys,  Pachds  engaged  that  no  one  should  be 
either  killed,  or  put  in  chains,  or  sold  into  slavery. 
Nothing  was  said  about  Salsethus,  who  hid  himself 
as  well  as  he  could  in  the  city.     In  spite  of  the 
guarantee  received  from  Pachds,  so  great  was  the 
alarm  of  those  Mitylenaeans  who  had  chiefly  insti- 
gated the  revolt,  that  when  he  actually  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city,  they  threw  themselves  as  suppliants 
upon  the  altars  for  protection.     But  being  induced 
by  his  assurances  to  quit  their  sanctuary,  they  were 
placed  in  the  island  of  Tenedos  until  answer  should 
be  received  from  Athens  \ 
TbePeio-        Having  thus  secured   possession  of   MitylSnd, 
SeeTmider    Pachds  seut  rouud  somc  triremes  to  the  other  side 
^cToff    o^  ^^^  island,  and  easily  captured  Antissa.     But 
the  mtt  of  before  he  had  time  to  reduce  the  two  remaining 
astonbh-      towns   of  Pyrrha  and   Eresus,  he  received    news 
•itnn         which  forced  him  to  turn  his  attention  elsewhere. 
To  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet  of  Alkidas  was  seen  on  the  coast  of  Ionia. 
It  ought  to  have  been  there  much  earlier,  and  had 
Alkidas  been  a  man  of  energy,  it  would  have  reached 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  28. 


which  its 
pretence 
crefttef. 
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^ityldnS  even  before  the  surrender  of  the  city.  But 
the  Peloponnesians,  when  about  to  advance  into  the 
Athenian  waters  and  brave  the  Athenian  fleet,  were 
under  the  same  impression  of  conscious  weakness 
and  timidity  (especially  since  the  victories  of  Phor- 
mio  in  the  preceding  year)  as  that  which  beset  land- 
troops  when  marching  up  to  attack  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian heavy-armed  \  Alkidas,  though  unobstructed 
by  the  Athenians,  who  were  not  aware  of  his  depart- 
ure— though  pressed  to  hasten  forward  by  Lesbian 
and  Ionian  exiles  on  board,  and  aided  by  expert  pi- 
lots from  those  Samian  exiles  who  had  established 
themselves  at  Aneea^  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  and 
acted  as  zealous  enemies  of  Athens — nevertheless 
instead  of  sailing  straight  to  Lesbos,  lingered  first 
near  Peloponnesus,  next  at  the  island  of  Delos, 
making  capture  of  private  vessels  with  their  crews  ; 
until  at  length,  on  reaching  the  islands  of  Ikarus 
and  M ykonus,  he  heard  the  unwelcome  tidings  that 
the  besieged  town  had  capitulated.  Not  at  first 
crediting  the  report,  he  sailed  onward  to  Embaton, 
in  the  Erythraean  territory  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  found  the  news  confirmed.  As 
only  seven  days  had  elapsed  since  the  capitulation 
had  been  concluded,  Teutiaplus,  an  Eleian  captain 
in  the  fleet,  strenuously  urged  the  daring  project 
of  sailing  on  forthwith,  aud  surprising  MityldnS 
by  night  in  its  existing  unsettled  condition:  no 
preparation  would  have  been  made  for  receiving 
them,  and  there  was  good  chance  that  the  Athe- 
nians might  be  suddenly  overpowered,  the  Mity- 
lenaeans  again  armed,  and  the  town  recovered. 

'  Thucyd.  iy.  34.  rfj  yv»fiif  Btbovkt^fitvoi  »s  «V»  AoKtbaifAovtovs, 
3  Thucyd.  iv,  75. 
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Such  a  proposition,  which  was  indeed  something 
more  than  daring,  did  not  suit  the  temper  of  Al- 
kidas.  Nor  could  he  be  induced  by  the  solicitation 
of  the  exiles  to  fix  and  fortify  himself  either  in  any 
port  of  Ionia,  or  in  the  ^olic  town  of  Kym6,  so 
as  to  afford  support  and  countenance  to  such 
subjects  of  the  Athenian  empire  as  were  disposed 
to  revolt ;  though  he  was  confidently  assured  that 
many  of  them  would  revolt  on  bis  proclamation^ 
and  that  the  satrap  PissuthnSs  of  Sardis  would  help 
him  to  defray  the  expense.  Having  been  sent  for 
the  express  purpose  of  relieving  Mityl^nd,  Alkidaa 
believed  himself  interdicted  from  any  other  pro- 
ject. He  determined  to  return  to  Peloponnesus  at 
once,  dreading  nothing  so  much  as  the  pursuit  of 
Pachds  and  the  Athenian  fleet.  From  Embaton  ac- 
cordingly he  started  on  bis  return,  coasting  south- 
ward along  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  Ephesus.  But  the 
prisoners  taken  in  his  voyage  were  now  an  encum- 
brance to  his  flight ;  and  their  number  was  not  in- 
considerable, since  all  the  merchant-vessels  in  his 
route  had  approached  the  fleet  without  suspicion, 
believing  it  to  be  Athenian :  a  Peloponnesian  fleet 
near  the  coast  of  Ionia  was  as  yet  something  un- 
heard of  and  incredible.  To  get  rid  of  his  prisoners, 
Alkidas  stopped  at  MyonnSsus  near  Teos,  and  there 
put  to  death  the  greater  number  of  them — a  barba- 
rous proceeding  which  excited  lively  indignation 
among  the  neighbouring  Ionic  cities  to  which  they 
belonged ;  insomuch  that  when  he  reached  Ephesus, 
the  Samian  exiles  dwelling  at  Anaea,  who  had  come 
forward  so  actively  to  help  him,  sent  him  a  spirited 
remonstrance,  reminding  him  that  the  slaughter  of 
men  neither  engaged  in  war,  nor  enemies,  nor  even 
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connected  with  Athens  except  by  constraint,  was 
disgraceful  to  one  who  came  forth  as  the  Uberator 
of  Greece — ^and  that  if  he  persisted,  he  would  con- 
vert his  friends  into  enemies,  not  his  enemies  into 
friends.  So  keenly  did  Alkidas  feel  this  animadver- 
sion,  that  he  at  once  liberated  the  remainder  of  his 
prisoners,  several  of  them  Chians;  and  then  departed 
from  £pheBus,  taking  his  course  across  sea  towards 
Krete  and  Peloponnesus.  After  much  delay  off 
the  coast  of  Krete  from  stormy  weather,  which  ha* 
rassed  and  dispersed  his  fleet,  he  at  length  reached 
in  safety  the  harbour  of  KyllSnd  in  Elis,  where  his 
scattered  ships  were  ultimately  reunited  ^ 

Thus  inglorious  was  the  voyage  of  the  first  Pelo«  ^J^^^ 
ponnesian  admiral  who  dared  to  enter  tbat  Mare  capture  of 
clausum  which  passed  for  a  portion  of  the  territory  panuM  the 
of  Athens*.     But   though  he   achieved  little,  his  aIu^ 
mere  presence  excited  everywhere  not  less  dismay,  ^^^ 
than  astonishment :   for  the  Ionic  towns  were  all  ^•'**p?5?*^ 

8U8  without 

unfortified,  and  Alkidas  might  take  and  sack  any  having  done 

anything* 

one  of  them  by  sudden  assault,  even  though  unable 
to  hold  it  permanently.  Pressing  messages  reached 
Pachds  from  Erythrae  and  from  several  other  places, 
while  the  Athenian  triremes  called  Paralus  and  Sa^ 
laminia  (the  privileged  vessels  which  usually  carried 
public  and  sacred  deputations)  had  themselves  seen 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  anchored  at  Ikarus,  and 
brought  him  the  same  intelligence.    Pachas,  bavin 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  32,  33-69. 

'  Thucyd.  ▼.  56.  *A/>yfioi  d*  iX66vu9  trap*  ^ABufvaiovs  cyn fcdXovv  ^  i 
y€ypafifjkfvov  tv  rals  airovdaif  dta  rrjs  iavr&v  ficaarov;  firf  i^p  froXc- 
fxiovs  diiCMxt,  idctiav  Kara  (ld\a(r(rav  (Acucfbatfioviovs)  7rapair\(V(rai, 

We  see  that  the  sea  is  here  reckoned  as  a  portion  of  the  Athenian 
territory ;  and  even  the  portion  of  tea  near  to  Pe]oponneiu»-**inuch 
more  that  on  the  coast  of  Ionia. 
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his  hands  now  free  by  the  capture  of  MitylSnd,  set 
forth  immediately  in  pursuit  of  the  intruder,  whom 
he  chased  as  far  as  the  island  of  Patmos.  It  was 
there  ascertained  that  Alkidas  had  finally  disap- 
peared from  the  eastern  waters,  and  the  Athenian 
admiral,  though  he  would  have  rejoiced  to  meet  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  in  the  open  sea,  accounted  it 
fortunate  that  they  had  not  taken  up  a  position  in 
some  Asiatic  harbour — in  which  case  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  him  to  undertake  a  troublesome 
and  tedious  blockade  \  besides  all  the  chances  of  re- 
volt among  the  Athenian  dependencies.  We  shall  see 
how  much,  in  this  respect,  depended  upon  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  Lacedaemonian  commander, 
when  we  come  hereafter  to  the  expedition  of  Bra- 
sidas. 
Notium-  ^^  ^*^  return  from  Patmos  to  Mityl6n6,  Pachte 
he  captures  ^^s  iuduccd  to  stoD  at  Notium  by  the  solicitations 

the  place—  *  /•  x      i 

his  perfidy    of  somc  cxilcs.     Notium  was  the  port  of  Kolophon, 

Hippia^,  .    from  which  it  was  at  some  little  distance,  as  Pei- 

of  Ae*^'-    r«us  was  from  Athens*. 

rison.  About  three  years  before,  a  violent  internal  dis- 

sension had  taken  place  in  Kolophon,  and  one  of 
the  parties,  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Persian  Itamanes 
(seemingly  one  of  the  generals  of  the  satrap  Pis- 
suthnds),  had  placed  him  in  possession  of  the  town ; 
whereupon  the  opposite  party,  forced  to  retire,  had 
established  itself  sepatately  and  independently  at 
Notium.  But  the  Kolophonians  who  remained  in 
the  town  soon  contrived  to  procure  a  party  in  No- 
tium, whereby  they  were  enabled  to  regain  posses- 

>  Thucyd.  iii.  33. 

^  The  dissensions  between  Notium  and  Kolophon  are  noticed  by 
Aristot.  Politic,  v.  3,  2. 
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sion  of  it,  through  the  aid  of  a  hody  of  Arcadian 
mercenaries  in  the  service  of  PissuthnSs.  These 
Arcadians  formed  a  standing  garrison  at  Notium, 
in  which  they  occupied  a  separate  citadel  or  fortified 
space,  while  the  town  became  again  attached  as 
harbour  to  Kolophon.  A  considerable  body  of  exiles, 
however,  expelled  on  that  occasion,  now  invoked 
the  aid  of  Pachas  to  reinstate  them,  and  to  expel 
the  Arcadians.  On  reaching  the  place,  the  Athe- 
nian general  prevailed  upon  Hippias  the  Arcadian 
captain  to  come  forth  to  a  parley,  under  the  pro- 
mise that,  if  nothing  mutually  satisfactory  could  be 
settled,  he  would  again  replace  him  '*  safe  and 
sound  "  in  the  fortification.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
Arcadian  come  forth  to  this  parley,  than  Pachds, 
causing  him  to  be  detained  under  guard  but  without 
fetters  or  ill-usage,  immediately  attacked  the  for- 
tification while  the  garrison  were  relying  on  the 
armistice,  carried  it  by  storm,  and  put  to  death  both 
the  Arcadians  and  the  Persians  who  were  found 
within.  Having  got  possession  of  the  fortification, 
he  next  brought  Hippias  again  into  it — ''  safe  and 
sound,"  according  to  the  terms  of  the  convention, 
which  was  thus  literally  performed — and  then  im- 
mediately afterwards  caused  him  to  be  shot  with  ar- 
rows and  javelins.  Of  this  species  of  fraud,  founded 
on  literal  performance  and  real  violation,  of  an  agree- 
ment, there  are  various  examples  in  Grecian  history; 
but  nowhere  do  we  read  of  a  more  flagitious  combi- 
nation of  deceit  and  cruelty  than  the  behaviour  of 
Pachds  at  Notium.  How  it  was  noticed  at  Athens, 
we  do  not   know :  yet  we   remark,   not  without 
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surprise,  that  ThucydiddB  recounts  it  plaiuly  and 
calmly,  without  a  single  world  of  comments 
Notium  re.       Notiuui  was  uow  Separated  from  Kolophon,  and 
from         placed  in  possession  of  those  Kolophonians  who 
•eptfate"*  were  opposed  to  the  Persian  supremacy  in  the 
**''"'         upper  town.    But  as  it  had  been,  down  to  this  time, 
a  mere  appendage  of  Kolophon  and  not  a  separate 
town,  the  Athenians  soon  afterwards  sent  CEkists 
and  performed  for  it  the  ceremonies  of  colonization 
according  to  their  own  laws  and  customs,  inviting 
from  every  quarter  the  remaining  exiles  of  Kolo- 
phon*,  Whether  any  new  settlers  went  from  Athens 
itself,  does  not  appear.     But  the  step  was  intended 
to  confer  a  sort  of  Hellenic  citizenship,  and  recog- 
nised collective  personality,  on  the  new-born  town 
of  Notium  ;  without  which,  neither  its  The6ry  or 
solemn  deputation  would  have  been  admitted  to  offer 
public  sacrifice,  nor  its  private  citizens  to  contend 
for  the  prize  at  Olympic  and  other  great  festivals. 
Pachas  Having  cleared  the  Asiatic  waters  from  the  ene- 

Athens  mics  of  Athcus,  PachSs  returned  to  Lesbos,  reduced 
^^d  the  towns  of  Pyrrha  and  Eresus,  and  soon  found 
SnJlI^"  himself  so  completely  master  both  of  MityWnfi 
the  penons  ^nd  the  wholc  islaud  as  to  be  able  to  send  home  the 

chiefly  con- 

oerned  in     larger  part  of  his  force  ;  carrying  with  them  as 
▼oit^to-'^'  prisoners  those  Mitylenseans  who  had  been  depo- 
SteAw!^  sited  in  Tenedos,   as  well  as  others  prominently 
implicated  in  the  late  revolt,  to  the  number  alto- 
gether of  rather  more  than  a  thousand.    The  Lace- 
daemonian Salaethus,  being  recently  detected  in  his 

>  Tbucyd.  iii.  34. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  34 ;  C. A.  Pertz,  Colophoniaca,  p.  36.  (Gottingen,  1848.) 
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place  of  concealment,  was  included  among  the  pri- 
soners transmitted. 

Upon  the  fate  of  these  prisoners  the  Athenians  important 

11  m  1  ^1        delMitc  in 

had  now  to  pronounce.     They  entered  upon  the  the  Athe- 
discussion  in  a  temper  of  extreme  wrath  and  ven-  biy^u^n'"' 
geance.    As  to  Salaethus,  their  resolution  to  put  him  ment^^the 
to  death  was  unanimous  and  immediate.    They  P'woac". 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  promises,  assuredly  delusive, 
of  terminating  the  blockade  of  Plataea,  in  case  his 
life  were  spared.     What  to  do  with  MitylSnd  and 
its  inhabitants,  was  a  point  more  doubtful,  and  was 
submitted  to  formal  debate  in  the  public  assembly, 

[t  is  in  this  debate  that  Thucydidds  first  takes  Pint  men- 
notice  of  Kleon,  who  is  however  mentioned  by  on'byTha- 
Plutarch  as  rising  into  importance  some  few  years  newlltarof 
earlier,  during  the  life-time  of  Perikl6s.     Under  p^^^^^J^^^j^^ 
the  great  increase  of  trade  and  population  in  Athens  belonged. 
and  Peirajus  during  the  last  forty  years,  a  new 
class  of  politicians  seems  to  have  grown  up ;  men 
engaged  in  various  descriptions  of  trade  and  manu- 
facture, who  began  to  rival  more  or  less  in  im- 
portance the  ancient  families  of  Attic  proprietors. 
This  change  was  substantially  analogous  to  that 
which  took  place  in  the  cities  of  Mediaeval  Europe, 
when  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the  various 
guilds  gradually  came  to  compete  with,  and  ulti- 
mately supplanted,  the  patrician  families  in  whom 
the  supremacy  had  originally  resided.     In  Athens,    # 
persons  of  ancient  family  and  station  enjoyed  at 
this  time  no  political  privilege — since  through  the 
reforms  of  Ephialtds   and   Periklfis,  the   political 
constitution  had  become  thoroughly  democratical. 
But  they  still  continued  to  form  the  two  highest 
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surprise,  that  Thucydidds  recounts  it  plainly  and 
calmly,  without  a  single  world  of  comments 
Notium  re.       Notiuiu  was  uow  Separated  from  Kolophon,  and 
from  placed   in  possession  of  those  Kolophonians  who 

i^^^te"*  were  opposed  to  the  Persian  supremacy  in  the 
^''"'  upper  town.  But  as  it  had  been,  down  to  this  time, 
a  mere  appendage  of  Kolophou  and  not  a  separate 
town,  the  Atbeuians  soon  afterwards  sent  CEkists 
and  performed  for  it  the  ceremonies  of  colonization 
according  to  their  own  laws  aud  customs,  inviting 
from  every  quarter  the  remaining  exiles  of  Kolo- 
phon*.  Whether  any  new  settlers  went  from  Athens 
itself,  does  not  appear.  But  the  step  was  intended 
to  confer  a  sort  of  Hellenic  citizenship,  and  recog- 
nised collective  personality,  on  the  new-born  town 
of  Notium  ;  without  which,  neither  its  The6ry  or 
solemn  deputation  would  have  been  admitted  to  offer 
public  sacrifice,  nor  its  private  citizens  to  contend 
for  the  prize  at  Olympic  and  other  great  festivals, 
paches  Having  cleared  the  Asiatic  waters  from  the  ene- 

Ai^e'ns  mies  of  Athens,  Pachas  returned  to  Lesbos,  reduced 
thoi^^Jld  the  towns  of  Pyrrha  and  Eresus,  and  soon  found 
JriSnelT'^  himself  so  completely  master  both  of  Mityldnd 
the  penona  ^ud  thc  wholc  island  as  to  be  able  to  send  home  the 

chiefly  con- 
cerned in      larger   part   of  his   force  ;   carrying  with  them  as 

yoit,to-'*~  prisoners  those  Mitylenseans  who  had  been  depo- 
l^^t^!^  Bited   in  Tenedos,   as  well  as  others  prominently 
implicated  in  the  late  revolt,  to  the  number  alto- 
gether of  rather  more  than  a  thousand.     Tbe  Lace- 
daemonian Salaethus,  being  recently  detected  in  his 

>  Tbucyd.  iii.  34. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  34 ;  C.A.  Peitz,  Colophoniaca,  p.  36.  (Oottingen,  1848.) 
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place  of  concealment,  was  included  among  the  pri- 
soners transmitted. 

Upon  the  fate  of  these  prisoners  the  Athenians  important 

II  rr«t  <■  ^1        delMite  in 

had  now  to  pronounce.     They  entered  upon  the  the  Athe- 
discussion  in  a  temper  of  extreme  wrath  and  ven-  biy"«^™' 
geance.    As  to  Sal«thus,  their  resolution  to  put  him  ment^*the 
to  death  was  unanimous  and  immediate.    They  priwnew, 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  promises,  assuredly  delusive, 
of  terminating  the  blockade  of  Plataea,  in  case  his 
life  were  spared.     What  to  do  with  Mityldnd  and 
its  inhabitants,  was  a  point  more  doubtful,  and  was 
submitted  to  formal  debate  in  the  public  assembly. 

It  is  in  this  debate  that  Thucydidds  first  takes  Pint  men- 
notice  of  Kleon,  who  is  however  mentioned  by  only  Thai 
Plutarch  as  rising  into  importance  some  few  years  newlrtaTof 
earlier,  during  the  life-time  of  Periklfis.     Under  f^  ww^he 
the  great  increase  of  trade  and  population  in  Athens  belonged. 
and  Peira3us  during  the  last  forty  years,  a  new 
class  of  politicians  seems  to  have  grown  up  ;  men 
engaged  in  various  descriptions  of  trade  and  manu- 
facture, who  began  to  rival  more  or  less  in  im- 
portance the  ancient  families  of  Attio  proprietors. 
This  change  was  substantially  analogous  to  that 
which  took  place  in  the  cities  of  Mediaeval  Europe, 
when  the   merchants  and  traders  of  the  various 
guilds  gradually  came  to  compete  with,  and  ulti- 
mately supplanted,  the  patrician  families  in  whom 
the  supremacy  had  originally  resided.     In  Athens,    # 
persons  of  ancient  family  and  station  enjoyed  at 
this  time  no  political  privilege — since  through  the 
reforms  of  Ephialtds   and   Periklds,  the   political 
constitution  had  become  thoroughly  democratical. 
But  they  still  continued  to  form  the  two  highest 


of  Kleon. 
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bolus,  the  lamp-maker^ ;  the  two  first  of  whom 
must,  however,  have  been  already  well-known  as 
speakers  in  the  Ekklesia  even  during  the  life-time 
of  Periklds.  Among  them  all,  the  most  distin* 
guished  was  Kleon,  son  of  Kleoenetus. 
Character  Kleon  acqulred  his  first  importance  among  the 
speakers  against  Perikl6s,  so  that  he  would  thus 
obtain  for  himself,  during  his  early  political  career^ 
the  countenance  of  the  numerous  and  aristocratical 
anti-Perikleans.  He  is  described  by  Thucydidds  in 
general  terms  as  a  person  of  the  most  violent  temper 
and  character  in  Athens — as  being  dishonest  in  his 
calumnies,  and  virulent  in  his  invective  and  accusa- 
tion^. Aristophanes,  in  his  comedy  of  the  Knights,  re« 
produces  these  features  with  others  new  and  distinct, 
as  well  as  with  exaggerated  details  comic,  satirical, 
and  contemptuous.  His  comedy  depicts  Kleon  in 
the  point  of  view  in  which  he  would  appear  to  the 
knights  of  Athens — a  leather-dresser,  smelling  of 
the  tan-yard — a  low-born  brawler,  terrifying  oppo- 
nents by  the  violence  of  his  criminations,  the  loud- 
ness of  his  voice,  the  impudence  of  his  gestures^^ 
moreover  as  venal  in  his  politics — ^threatening  men 
with  accusations  and  then  receiving  money  to  with- 
draw them — a  robber  of  the  public  treasury — per- 

*  Aristophan.  Equit.  ISO  seq.,  and  Scholia ;  Eupolis,  Demi,  Fragm. 
XV.  p.  466,  ed.  Meineke.  See  the  remarks  in  Ranke,  Commentat.  de 
Vit4  Ariatophatiia,  p.  cocxzziir.  9eq, 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  36.  KXco»y — &r  Kai  cr  rh  3XXa  fiiaUraros  ri»y  woktr&v, 
KOi  rf  d^/i^  irapcaroXv  ip  rip  rorc  iriBavwrarot. 

He  also  mentions  Kleon  a  second  time  two  yean  aiterwairds,  but  In 
terms  which  also  seem  to  imply  a  first  introduction — fidkiara  dc  nvro^t 
€vrjyt  KXco9v  6  Kktaivtrov,  avrfp  Urifiayaybs  kot  fKttvov  r6v  xpovop  ^v 
Ka\  Ty  w\ri$ti  friBca^aros,  iv.  21-28  :  also  v.  16.  KX^&y — pofjU{»p  jcofa* 
f^QPtiTTtpot  Ap  c&at  KoffovpyMr,  leol  dirurr^r^pot  Ikafidkkmi^p  itc 
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secuting  merit  as  well  as  rank — and  courting  the 
favour  of  the  assembly  by  the  basest  and  most 
guilty  cajolery.  The  general  attributes  set  forth  by 
Thucydid^s  (apart  from  Aristophanes,  who  does  not 
profess  to  write  history),  we  may  reasonably  accept 
— ^the  powerful  and  violent  invective  of  Kleon,  often 
dishonest — ^together  with  his  self-confidence  and  au« 
dacity  in  the  public  assembly.  Men  of  the  middling 
class,  like  Kleon  and  Hyperbolus,  who  persevered 
in  addressing  the  public  assembly  and  trying  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  it,  against  persons  of  greater 
family  pretension  than  themselves,  were  pretty  sure 
to  be  men  of  more  than  usual  audacity.  Without 
this  quality,  they  would  never  have  surmounted 
the  opposition  made  to  them.  It  is  probable  enough 
that  they  had  it  to  a  displeasing  excess — and  even 
if  they  had  not,  the  same  measure  of  self-assump« 
tion  which  in  Alkibiad^s  would  be  tolerated  from 
his  rank  and  station,  would  in  them  pass  for  in- 
supportable impudence.  Unhappily  we  have  no 
specimens  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  invective 
of  Kleon.  We  cannot  determine  whether  it  was 
more  virulent  than  that  of  Demosthenes  and  Mb- 
chinds,  seventy  years  afterwards  ;  each  of  those  emi* 
nent  orators  imputing  to  the  other  the  grossest  impu- 
dence, calumny,  peijury,  corruption,  loud  voice  and 
revolting  audacity  of  manner,  in  language  which 
Kleon  can  hardly  have  surpassed  in  intensity  of 
vituperation,  though  he  doubtless  fell  immeasurably 
short  of  it  in  classical  finish.  Nor  can  we  even  tell 
in  what  degree  Kleon's  denunciations  of  the  veteran 
Periklfis  werefiercer  than  those  memorable  invectives 
against  the  old  age  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  with  which 
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Lord  Chatham's  political  career  opened*  The  talent 
for  invective  possessed  by  Kleon,  employed  first 
against  Perikl^s,  would  be  counted  as  great  impu- 
dence by  the  partisans  of  that  illustrious  statesman, 
as  well  as  by  impartial  and  judicious  citizens.  But 
among  the  numerous  enemies  of  PeriklSs,  it  would 
be  applauded  as  a  burst  of  patriotic  indignation,  and 
would  procure  for  the  orator  that  extraneous  sup* 
port  at  first,  which  would  sustain  him  until  he  ac- 
quired his  personal  hold  on  the  public  assembly  ^ 

By  what  degrees  or  through  what  causes  that 
hold  was  gradually  increased,  we  do  not  know. 
At  the  time  when  the  question  of  MitylSnd  came 
on  for  discussion,  it  had  grown  into  a  sort  of 
ascendency  which  Thucydidds  describes  by  saying 
that  Kleon  was  ''  at  that  time  by  far  the  most  per- 
suasive speaker  in  the  eyes  of  the  people."  The 
fact  of  Kleon's  great  power  of  speech  and  his  capa- 
city of  handling  public  business  in  a  popular  man- 
ner, is  better  attested  than  anything  else  respecting 
him,  because  it  depends  upon  two  witnesses  both 
hostile  to  him — ^ThucydidSs  and  Aristophanes.  The 
assembly  and  the  dikastery.were  Kleon's  theatre 
and  holding-ground  :  for  the  Athenian  people  taken 
collectively  in  their  place  of  meeting — and  the 
Athenian  people  taken  individually — were  not 
always  the  same  person  and  had  not  the  same  mode 
of  judgement :  Demos  sitting  in  the  Pnyx  was  a 
different  man  from  Demos  sitting  at  home^.     The 

'  Plutarch^  Perikl^s,  c.  33 ;  'Ettc^vcto  dc  jcai  KXc<i>y,  if^  dia  rrjs  irp6s 
iKttvov  6pyrj£  r&v  iroktr&v  frop(v6fji€vos  (Is  lifv  drffiaywyiay, 

Perikl^  WM  drfxBfU  tuBtavi.  KXc«t>M — in  the  words  of  the  comic  author 
Hermippus. 

'  Aristophan.  Equit.  750. 
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lofty  combination  of  qualities  possessed  by  Periklds 
exercised  influence  over  both  one  and  the  other ; 
but  Kleon  swayed  considerably  the  former,  without 
standing  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  latter. 

When  the  fate  of  Mityl6n6  and  its  inhabitants  Jj^Jj^^***^" 
was  submitted  to  the  Athenian  assembly,  Kleon  Athcniana 
took  the  lead  in  the  discussion.     There  never  was  liuyigne— 
a  theme  more  perfectly  suited  to  his  violent  tem-  SJ  Kreon*to 
perament  and  power  of  fierce  invective.    Taken  col-  fhe^htle'*' 
lectively,  the  case  of  Mityldne  presented  a  revolt  as  «"«*«  ^^p- 
inexcusable  and  aggravated  as  any  revolt  could  be.  military  age 
Indeed  we  have  only  to  read  the  grounds  of  it,  as  set  andTp^ed. 
forth  by  the  Mitylenaean  speakers  themselves  before 
the  Peloponnesians  at  Olympia,  to  be  satisfied  that 
such  a  proceeding,  when  looked  at  from  the  Athe- 
nian point  of  view,  would  be  supposed  to  justify, 
and  even  to  require,  the  very  highest  pitch  of  in- 
dignation.    The  Mitylenseans  admit  not  only  that 
they  have  no  ground  of  complaint  against  Athens, 
but  that  they  have  been  well  and  honourably  treated 
by  her,  with  special  privilege.     But  they  fear  that 
she  may  oppress  them  in  future :  they  hate  the  very 
principle  of  her  empire,  and  eagerly  instigate,  as 
well  as  aid,  her  enemies  to  subdue  her :  they  select 
the  precise  moment  in  which  she  has  been  worn 
down  by  a  fearful  pestilence,  invasion,  and  cost  of 
war.  ^Nothing  more  than  this  would  be  required  to 
kindle  the  most  intense  wrath  in  the  bosom  of  an 
Athenian  patriot.     But  there  was  yet  another  point 
which  weighed  as  much  as  the  rest,  if  not  more. 
The  revolters  had  been  the  first  to  invite  a  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet  across  the  iEgean,  and  the  first  to 
proclaim,  both  to  Athens  and  her  allies,  the  pre- 

VOL.  VI.  z 
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carious  tenure  of  her  empire  \  The  violent  Kleon 
would  on  this  occasion  find  in  the  assembly  an 
audience  hardly  less  violent  than  himself,  and  would 
easily  be  able  to  satisfy  them  that  anything  like 
mercy  to  the  Mitylenseans  was  treason  to  Athens. 
He  proposed  to  apply  to  the  captive  city  the  penal- 
ties tolerated  by  the  custom  of  wai%  in  their  harshest 
and  fullest  measure :  to  kill  the  whole  Mitylenaean 
male  population  of  military  age,  probably  about 
6000  persons — and  to  sell  as  slaves  all  the  women 
and  children^.  The  proposition,  though  strongly 
opposed  by  Diodotus  and  others,  was  sanctioned 
and  passed  by  the  assembly,  and  a  trireme  was 
forthwith  despatched  to  MityldnS,  enjoining  Pachas 
to  put  it  in  execution*. 
rfX"Auin  ^^^^  ^  sentence  was,  in  principle,  nothing  more 
nians  after  .  tfaau  a  vcry  rigorous  application  of  the  received  laws 

the  decree  _  ^r    .  i      .1  j       111 

is  paued.  of  war.   Not  merely  the  reconquered  rebel,  but  even 

senlbiyiT  the  pHsoucr  of  war  (apart  from  any  special  con- 

to  "Iron-  vention)  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  conqueror  to  be 

aider  the  slain,   sold,  or   admitted  to   ransom.      We   shall 

decree.  '  ' 

find  the  Lacedaemonians  carrying  out  the  maxim 
without  the  smallest  abatement  towards  the  Plataean 
prisoners  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time.  And 
doubtless  the  Athenian  people — so  long  as  they 
remained  in  assembly,  under  that  absorbing  tempo- 
rary intensification  of  the  common  and  predominant 
sentiment  which  springs  from  the  mere  fact  of  mul- 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  36.  Trpoo-fi/vr/SdXrro  ovk  Aa;(iOTov  ttjs  SpfAijfj  &c. 

'  I  infer  this  total  number  from  the  hct  that  the  number  sent  to 
Athens  by  Pach^a,  as  foremost  instigators,  was  rather  more  than  1000 
(Thucyd.  iii.  50).  The  total  of  fi^&vres  or  males  of  military  age  must 
have  been  (I  imagine)  six  times  this  number. 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  36.  ,    . 
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titade — and  80  long  as  they  were  discussing  the 
principle  of  the  case, — What  had  Mityl6n6  de- 
served ? — thought  only  of  this  view.  Less  than 
the  most  rigorous  measure  of  war  (they  would  con- 
ceive) would  be  inadequate  to  the  wrong  done  by 
the  M itylenseans. 

But  when  the  assembly  broke  up — when  the  citi- 
zen, no  longer  wound  up  by  sympathising  com- 
panions and  animated  speakers  in  the  Pnyx,  subsided 
into  the  comparative  quiescence  of  individual  life  — 
when  the  talk  came  to  be,  not  about  the  propriety 
of  passing  such  a  resolution,  but  about  the  details  of 
executing  it — a  sensible  change,  and  marked  repent- 
ance became  presently  visible  We  must  also  recol- 
lect— ^and  it  is  a  principle  of  no  small  moment  in 
human  affairs,  especially  among  a  democratical  peo- 
ple like  the  Athenians,  who  stand  charged  with  so 
many  resolutions  passed  and  afterwards  unexecuted 
— that  the  sentiment  of  wrath  against  the  Mityle- 
nseans  had  been  really  in  part  discharged  by  the  mere 
passing  of  the  sentence,  quite  apart  from  its  execu- 
tion ;  just  as  a  furious  man  relieves  himself  from 
overboiling  anger  by  imprecations  against  others, 
which  he  would  himself  shrink  from  afterwards  real- 
ising. The  Athenians,  on  the  whole  the  most  hu- 
mane people  in  Greece  (though  humanity,  according 
to  our  ideas,  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  Greeks), 
became  sensible  that  they  had  sanctioned  a  cruel 
and  frightful  decree.  Even  the  captain  and  sea- 
men^ to  whom  it  was  given  to  carry,  set  forth  on 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  36.  Kal  rj  wmpauf.  yueravouL  ns  €vBvs  fjv  avroU  Koi 
avoXoyKT/i^r,  wfjAv  t6  povKcvfia  Koi  fieya  tyvmaSat,  ir6kip  oKrjv  duK^^ecpai 
fuOKkov  ^  av  Tovs  alrtovs. 

The  feelings  of  the  seamen,  m  the  trireme  appointed  to  carry  the 

z2 
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their  voyage  with  mournful  repugnance.    The  Mity- 
lenaean  envoys  present  in  Athens  (who  had  proba- 
bly been  allowed  to  speak  in  the  assembly  and  plead 
their  own  cause) ,  together  with  those  Athenians  who 
had  been  proxeni  and  friends  of  MitylSnS,  and  the 
minority  generally  of  the  previous  assembly — soon 
discerned,  and  did  their  best  to  foster,  this  repent- 
ance ;  which  became  during  the  course  of  the  same 
evening  so  powerful  as  well  as  so  wide-spread,  that 
the  StratSgi  acceded  to  the  prayer  of  the  envoys,  and 
convoked  a  fresh  assembly  for  the  morrow  to  recon- 
sider the  proceeding.     By  so  doing,  they  committed 
an  illegality, and  exposed  themselves  to  the  chance  of 
impeach  ment .     But  the  change  of  feeling  among  the 
people  was  so  manifest  as  to  overbear  any  such 
scruples  ^ 
Account  of       Though  Thucydidfis  had  given  us  only  a  short 
usembiy      Summary  without  any  speeches,  of  what  passed  in 
Thucydui^s  the  first  assembly — ^yet  as  to  this  second  assembly, 
Ki^STfn  ^^  ^^  gives  us  at  length  the  speeches  both  of  Kleon 
the  reeokf.   ^^^  Diodotus — ^thc  two  principal  orators  of  the  first 
tion  already  also.     Wc  mav  be  surc  that  this  second  assembly 
was  in  all  points  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
anxious  of  the  whole  war ;  and  though  we  cannot 
certainly  determine  what  were  the  circumstances 
which  determined  Thucydidds  in  his  selection  of 
speeches,  yet  this  cause,  as  well  as  the  signal  defeat 
of  Kleon  whom  he  disliked,  may  probably  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  influenced  him  here. 

order  of  execution,  are  a  striking  point  of  evidence  in  this  case :  rrjs 
vportpat  vfi^s  ov  (nrovdg  vkfovoTjs  cVc  wpayfui  dKk6KOTOv,  &c.  (iii.  50). 
'  Thucyd.  iii.  36.  As  to  the  illegality,  see  Thucyd.  tI.  14 — which  I 
think  is  good  evidence  to  prove  that  there  was  illegality.  I  agree  with 
Schomann  on  this  point,  in  spite  of  the  doubts  of  Dr.  Arnold. 
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That  orator,  coming  forward  to  defend  his  propo- 
sition passed  on  the  preceding  day,  denounced  in 
terms  of  indignation  the  unwise  tenderness  and  scru- 
ples of  the  people,  who  could  not  bear  to  treat  their 
subject-allies,  according  to  the  plain  reality,  as  men 
held  only  by  naked  fear.  He  dwelt  upon  the  mischief 
and  folly  of  reversing  on  one  day  what  had  been 
decided  on  the  day  preceding  ;  also  upon  the  guilty 
ambition  of  orators,  who  sacrificed  the  most  va- 
luable interests  of  the  commonwealth,  either  to 
pecuniary  gains,  or  to  the  personal  credit  of  speak- 
ing with  effect,  triumphing  over  rivals,  and  setting 
up  their  own  fancies  in  place  of  fact  and  reality. 
He  deprecated  the  mistaken  encouragement  given 
to  such  delusions  by  a  public  *'  wise  beyond  what 
was  written,"  who  came  to  the  assembly,  not  to 
apply  their  good  sense  in  judging  of  public  matters, 
but  merely  for  the  delight  of  hearing  speeches  \ 
He  restated  the  heinous  and  unprovoked  wrong 
committed  by  the  Mitylenaeans — and  the  grounds 
for  inflicting  upon  them  that  maximum  of  punish- 
ment which  ** justice"  enjoined.  He  called  for 
^'justice"  against  them,  nothing  less,  but  nothing 
more ;  warning  the  assembly  that  the  imperial  ne- 
cessities of  Athens  essentially  required  the  constant 
maintenance  of  a  sentiment  of  fear  in  the  minds  of 
unwilling  subjects,  and  that  they  must  prepare  to 

^  Thucyd.  iii.  37*  ol  fjL€v  yhp  r&v  re  v6fuov  troff^^rcpoi  povKovrtu  (jxii' 

vtaBaij  T&y  re  dec  XeyofUvtav  cV  t6  Kotp6v  irfpiyiyyecBcu o2  d*  diri' 

<TrovPT€g  r§  iavT&v  (uvftrti  dfjM$€aT€poi  fUv  r&v  v6fjwv  d(iov(nv  e&^at, 
odwarorepoc  dc  rod  koK&s  €lir6pTos  fUftyjrao'Oai  \6yov. 

Compare  the  language  of  Archidamus  at  Sparta  in  the  congress, 
where  he  takes  credit  to  the  Spartans  for  being  dtiaOcarepov  t»v  v6pmv 
r^ff  vrrfpo^jrias  naibtvofitvoi,  &c.  (Thucyd.  i.  84) — very  similar  in  spirit 
to  the  remarks  of  Kleon  about  the  Athenians. 
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see  their  empire  pass  away  if  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  guided  either  by  compassion  for  those 
who,  if  victors,  would  have  no  compassion  on  them  ^ 
—or  by  unseasonable  moderation  towards  those 
who  would  neither  feel  nor  requite  it — or  by  the 
mere  impression  of  seductive  discourses.  Justice 
against  the  Mitylenaeans,  not  less  than  the  strong 
political  interests  of  Athens,  required  the  infliction 
of  the  sentence  decreed  on  the  day  preceding^. 
Remarkson  The  harauguc  of  Kleon  is  in  many  respects  re- 
ofVi^m  markable.  If  we  are  surprised  to  find  a  man,  whose 
whole  importance  resided  in  his  tongue,  denouncing 
so  severely  the  licence  and  the  undue  influence  of 
speech  in  the  public  assembly,  we  must  recollect 
that  Kleon  had  the  advantage  of  addressing  himself 
to  the  intense  prevalent  sentiment  of  the  moment : 
that  he  could  therefore  pass  off  the  dictates  of  this 
sentiment  as  plain,  downright,  honest,  sense  and 
patriotism — while  the  opponents,  speaking  against 
the  reigning  sentiment  and  therefore  driven  to  col- 
lateral argument,  circumlocution,  and  more  or  less 
of  manoeuvre,  might  be  represented  as  mere  clever 
sophists,  showing  their  talents  in  making  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason — if  not  actually  bribed,  at 
least  unprincipled  and  without  any  sincere  moral 
conviction.  As  this  is  a  mode  of  dealing  with 
questions,  both  of  public  concern  and  of  private 
morality,  not  less  common  at  present  than  it  was  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — ^to  seize  upon 

'  Thucyd.  in.  40.  fjoj^i  rpuri  roU  a(yiA/tl>opmTaTots  t§  apx9»  oZitry,  koI 
ildovff  Xt^yov,  Kcu  circcuect^,  Afiaprmuf, 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  40.  w€iB6fiafot  dc  €fM\  ra  re  tiKOia  cV  fHirvkrivaiovs  koI 
TO,  ^vfiKfiopa  dfui  irotii<r€T€*  SXXm  dc  yvwrcs  roU  fi€P  ov  xapt€i<rB€i  vfias 
dc  avToi/s  fiaWov  fiiKauixretrBf. 
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some  strong  and  tolerably  wide-spread  sentiment 
among  the  public,  to  treat  the  dictates  of  that  sen- 
timent as  plain  common  sense  and  obvious  right, 
and  then  to  shut  out  all  rational  estimate  of  coming 
good  and  evil  as  if  it  were  unholy  or  immoral,  or 
at  best  mere  uncandid  subtlety — we  may  well  notice 
a  case  in  which  Kleon  employs  it  to  support  a  pro- 
position now  justly  regarded  as  barbarous. 

Applying  our  modern  views  to  this  proposition, 
indeed,  the  prevalent  sentiment  would  not  only  not 
be  in  favour  of  Kleon,  but  would  be  irresistibly  in 
favour  of  his  opponents.     To  put  to  death  in  cold 
blood  some  six  thousand  persons,  would  so  revolt 
modem  feelings,  as  to  overbalance  all  considera- 
tions of  past  misconduct  in  the  persons  to  be  con- 
demned.  Nevertheless  the  speech  of  Diodotus,  who  speech  of 
followed  and  opposed  Kleon,  not  only  contains  no  opposition" 
appeal  to  any  such  merciful  predispositions,   but  lecoia^dZ^ 
even  positively  disclaims  appealing  to  them :  the  gadng^the 
orator  deprecates,  not  less  than  Kleon,  the  influence  ^•'™"- 
of  compassionate  sentiment,  or  of  a  spirit  of  mere 
compromise  and  moderation  ^     He  farther  discards 

■  Thucyd.  iii.  48 :  compare  the  speech  of  Kleon,  iii.  40.  vfuts  de 
yv6ims  dfjbtipio  rode  f  &at,  jcal  fjajTt  otiera  trktov  ptifunrrts  fArirt  iin€iK€[^, 
ols  o^dc  eyfl^  i&  irpoa'dy€<r$aif  air*  avr&v  dc  rov  7rapmvovfjLty<»u,  &c. 

Dr.  Amold'^UstinguiBhes  oLcrog  (or  fktos)  from  'in-uuctioy  by  saying 
that  '^the  former  is  a  feeling,  the  latter,  a  habit :  oUtos,  pity  or.  com- 
passion, may  occasionally  touch  those  who  are  generally  very  far  from 
being  ^mtuctU — ^mild  or  gentle.  'Efriruec/a  relates  to  aU  persons — 
ohtrot,  to  particolar  individuals."  The  distinction  here  taken  is  cer- 
tainly in  itself  just,  and  cirifiin)^  sometimes  has  the  meaning  ascribed  to 
it  by  Dr.  Arnold :  but  in  this  passage  I  believe  it  has  a  different  mean- 
ing. The  contrast  between  olicros  and  hrttuula  (as  Dr.  .\mold  exphdna 
them)  would  be  too  feeble,  and  too  httle  marked,  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  Kleon  and  Diodotus.  *JS^t€uaia  here  rather  means  the  disposition 
to  stop  short  of  your  fiill  rights  r  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  adjustment ; 
an  abatement  on  your  part  hkely  to  be  requited  by  abatement  on  the 
part  of  your  adversary :  compare  Thucyd.  i.  76 ;  iv.  19 ;  v.  86 ;  viii.  93. 
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considerations  of  justice  or  the  analogies  of  cri- 
minal judicature^ — and  rests  his  opposition  alto- 
gether upon  reasons  of  public  prudence,  bearing 
upon  the  future  welfare  and  security  of  Athens. 

He  begins  by  vindicating*  the  necessity  of  recon- 
sidering the  resolution  just  passed,  and  insists  on 
the  mischief  of  deciding  so  important  a  question  in 
haste  or  under  strong  passion.  He  enters  a  protest 
against  the  unwarrantable  insinuations  of  corrup- 
tion or  self-conceit  by  which  Kleon  had  sought  to 
silence  or  discredit  his  opponents^ ;  and  then,  taking 
up  the  question  on  the  ground  of  public  wisdom  and 
prudence,  he  proceeds  to  show  that  the  rigorous 
sentence  decreed  on  the  preceding  day  was  not  to 
be  defended.  That  sentence  would  not  prevent  any 
other  among  the  subject-allies  from  revolting,  if 
they  saw,  or  fancied  that  they  saw,  a  fair  chance 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  44.  cyc^  dc  vapfjXBov  oiir€  dimp&v  wtpl  MirvkuwUmp 
oCrt  KaTrjyopri<r»v'  ov  yhp  ircpX  rrjs  iitxivtdv  ahiKias  ripw  6  dycav,  tl  <roi^pO" 

vovpjevy  aKKa  ir€p\   rrjs  Tffurcpas  €vPov\ias diKat6r€pos  yhp   ^y 

ahrov  (JLXituvos)  6  \6yos  np6g  rifv  vvv  v/Acrcpay  6py^v€s  Mtrv- 
\f)vaiov?,  rdxa  ^  tirunrao'aiTO'  ^/iccr  dc  ov  diKaC6p.€$a  7rp6g  av- 
Tovs,  &a'T€  r&v  tiKai»v  dctv,  dXX^  fiov\€v6fu$a  fr€pl  aifTwv,  Srrm£ 
XpfjO'lp^g  €^ov<riv. 

So  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  on  Conciliation  with  America  (Burke's 
Works^  vol.  iii.  p.  69-74),  in  discussing  the  proposition  of  prosecuting 
the  acts  of  the  refractory  colonies  as  criminal,  "  The  thing  seems  a 
great  deal  too  big  for  my  ideas  of  jurisprudence.  It  should  seem,  to 
my  way  of  conceiving  such  matters,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  in 
reason  and  policy,  between  the  mode  of  proceeding  on  the  irregular 
conduct  of  scattered  individuals,  or  even  of  bands  of  men  who  disturb 
order  within  the  state — and  the  civil  dissensions  which  may  from  time 
to  time  agitate  the  several  communities  which  compose  a  great  empire. 
It  looks  to  me  to  be  narrow  and  pedantic,  to  apply  the  ordinary  ideas 
of  criminal  justice  to  this  great  public  contest.  I  do  not  know  the 
method  of  (hrawing  up  an  indictment  against  a  whole  people,"  &c. — 
"My  consideration  is  narrow,  confined,  and  wholly  limited  to  the 
policy  of  the  question." 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  42.  '  Thucyd.  iii.  43. 
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of  success:  but  it  might  perhaps  drive  them \  if 
once  embarked  in  revolt,  to  persist  even  to  despera- 
tion, and  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins  of  their 
city.  While  every  means  ought  to  be  employed  to 
prevent  them  from  revolting,  by  precautions  before- 
hand— ^it  was  a  mistaken  reckoning  to  try  to  deter 
them  by  enormity  of  punishment,  inflicted  after- 
wards upon  such  as  were  reconquered.  In  develop- 
ing this  argument,  the  speaker  gives  some  remark- 
able views  on  the  theory  of  punishment  generally, 
and  on  the  small  addition  obtained  in  the  way  of 
preventive  effect,  even  by  the  greatest  aggravation 
of  the  suffering  inflicted  upon  the  condemned  cri- 
minal— views  which  might  have  passed  as  rare  and 
profound  even  down  to  the  last  century^  And  he 
farther  supports  his  argument  by  emphatically  set- 
ting forth  the  impolicy  of  confounding  the  Mity- 
lensean  Demos  in  the  same  punishment  with  their 
oligarchy :  the  revolt  had  been  the  act  exclusively 
of  the  latter,  and  the  former  had  not  only  taken  no 
part  in  it,  but  as  soon  as  they  obtained  possession 
of  arms,  had  surrendered  the  city  spontaneously. 
In  all  the  allied  cities,  it  was  the  commons  who 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  45,  46. 

*  Compare  this  speech  of  Diodotus  with  the  views  of  punishment 
implied  by  Xenophon  in  his  Anabasis,  where  he  is  describing  the  go- 
yemment  of  Cyrus  the  yoimger : — 

"  Nor  can  any  man  contend,  that  Cyrus  suffered  criminals  and  wrong- 
doers to  laugh  at  him :  he  punished  them  with  the  most  unmeasiured 
severity  (a^cidcorora  irdvr»v  erifjMpuro),  And  you  might  often  see 
along  the  frequented  roads  men  deprived  of  their  eyes,  their  hands,  and 
their  feet :  so  that  in  his  government,  either  Greek  or  barbarian,  if  he 
had  no  criminal  purpose,  might  go  fearlessly  through  and  carry  what- 
ever he  found  convenient."  (Anabasis,  i.  9,  13.) 

The  severity  of  the  punishment  is  in  Xenophon's  mind  the  measure 
both  of  its  effects  in  deterring  criminals,  and  of  the  character  of  the 
ruler  inflicting  it. 
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were  well- affected  to  Athens,  and  upon  whom  her 
hold  chiefly  depended  against  the  doubtful  fidelity 
of  the  oligarchies' :  but  this  feeling  could  not  pos- 
sibly continue,  if  it  were  now  seen  that  all  the 
Mitylenaeans  indiscriminately  were  confounded  in 
one  common  destruction.  Diodotus  concludes  by 
recommending  that  those  Mitylenaeans  whomPachSs 
had  sent  to  Athens  as  chiefs  of  the  revolt,  should 
be  put  upon  their  trial  separately  ;  but  that  the  re- 
maining population  should  be  spared  ^. 

This  speech  is  that  of  a  man  who  feels  that  he 
has  the  reigning  and  avowed  sentiment  of  the  au- 
dience against  him,  and  that  he  must  therefore  win 
his  way  by  appeals  to  their  reason.  The  same  ap- 
peals however  might  have  been  made,  and  perhaps 
had  been  made,  during  the  preceding  discussion, 
without  success.  But  Diodotus  knew  that  the 
reigning  sentiment,  though  still  ostensibly  predo- 
minant, had  been  silently  undermined  during  the 
last  few  hours,  and  that  the  reaction  towards  pity 
and  moderation,  which  had  been  growing  up  under 
it,  would  work  in  favour  of  his  arguments,  though 
he  might  disclaim  all  intention  of  invoking  its 
aid.  After  several  other  discourses,  both  for  and 
against, — the  assembly  came  to  a  vote,  and  the 
proposition  of  Diodotus  was  adopted ;  but  adopted 
by  so  small  a  majority,  that  the  decision  seemed  at 
first  doubtful^. 

^  Thucyd.  iii.  47.  Nw  fuu  yap  vfup  6  d^/ju>ff  eV  vdtrats  rats  nSKtaw 
ahnvg  cWl,  kcA  tj  at  f vya^itrroroi  rois  oKiyois,  tj  iiip  fiuurB^,  vtrdpxf*^ 
Tols  airoarfia'aKn  iroXc/MO£  cv^,  kcu.  rijs  ayrueaBiaTOftevijs  ir6K€m£  t6 
frkTjSos  (yfifuixav  txovT€s  h  frdXcfioy  ewtpxtcBt. 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  48. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  49.  iyivovro  iv  t§  x^^P^*^^^^  dyx^fiokoi,  iKpanfo-^  d* 
i)  Tov  Aiod<$rov. 
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The  trireme  carrying  the  first  vote  had  started  Rapid  voy- 
the  day  before,  and  was  already  twenty-four  hours  trireme  * 
on  its  way  to  Mityl6n6.     A  second  trireme  was  im-  Hw^'thr" 
mediately  put  to  sea  bearing  the  new  decree ;  yet  "^"fj,"**^" 
nothing  short  of  superhuman  exertions  could  enable  ?f  ^^J"^^^"^^^ 
it  to  reach  the  condemned  city,  before  the  terrific  just  in  time 
sentence  now  on  its  way  might  be  actually  in  course  thi'ex^c!!!^- 
of  execution.     The  Mitylenaean  envoys  stored  the  ^t*^  ^^* 
vessel  well  with  provisions,  promising  large  rewards 
to  the  crew  if  they  arrived  in  time.     An  intensity 
of  effort  was  manifested,  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  Athenian   seamanship.     The   oar  was 
never  once  relaxed  between  Athens  and  MitylSnS 
— the  rowers  merely  taking  turns  for  short   in- 
tervals of  rest,  with  refreshment,  of  barley-meal 
steeped  in  wine  and  oil,  swallowed  on  their  seats. 
Luckily  there  was  no  unfavourable  wind  to  retard 
them :   but  the  object  would  have  been  defeated,  if 
it  had  not  happened  that  the  crew  of  the  first  tri-   . 
reme  were  as  slow  and  averse  in  the  transmission 
of  their  rigorous  mandate,  as  those  of  the  second 
were  eager  for  the  delivery  of  the  reprieve  in  time. 
And  after  all,  it  came  only  just  in  time.     The  first 
trireme  had  arrived,  the  order  for  execution  was 
actually  in  the  hands  of  Pach^,  and  his  measures 
were  already  preparing.     So  near  was  the  Mity- 
lensean  population  to  this  wholesale  destruction^ : 
so  near  was  Athens   to   the   actual  perpetration 
of  an  enormity  which  would  have  raised  against 
her  throughout  Greece  a  sentiment  of  exasperation 
more  deadly  than  that  which  she  afterwards  in- 
curred even  from  the  proceedings  at  Melos,  Skidne 

'  Thncyd.  iii.  49.  napa  too-ovtov  fuv  17  MtrvX^in;  ^X^c  kiMpov, 
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and  elsewhere.     Had  the  execution  been  realised, 
the  person  who  would  have  suflfered  most  by  it,  and 
most  deservedly,  would  have  been  the  proposer 
Kleon.     For  if  the  reaction  in  Athenian  sentiment 
was  so  immediate  and  sensible  after  the  mere  pass- 
ing of  the  sentence,  far  more  violent  would  it  have 
been  when  they  learnt  that  the  deed  had  been  irre- 
vocably done,  and  when  all  its  painful  details  were 
presented  to  their  imaginations :  and  Kleon  would 
have  been  held  responsible  as  the  author  of  that 
ThoseMity.  which  had  so  disgraced  them  in  their  own  eyes.    As 
whom         the  case  turned  out,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
•em  to  ^    escape  this  danger ;  and  his  proposition,  to  put  to 
puuodcalh  death  those  Mitylenaeans  whom  Pachfis  had  sent 
^^J*^*       home  as  the  active  revolting  party,  was  afterwards 
Mityiingby  adoptcd  and  executed.     It  doubtless  appeared  so 

theAthe-  f  r  i  •  i  i    i 

nians.  moderate,  after  the  previous  decree  passed  but  re- 
scinded, as  to  be  adopted  with  little  resistance,  and 
to  provoke  no  after-repentance :  yet  the  men  so  slain 
were  rather  more  than  one  thousand  in  number  ^ 

Besides  this  sentence  of  execution^  the  Athenians 
razed  the  fortifications  of  MitylSnS,  and  took  pos- 
session of  all  her  ships  of  war.  In  lieu  of  tribute, 
they  farther  established  a  new  permanent  distribu- 
tion of  the  land  of  the  island  ;  all  except  Methymna, 
which  had  remained  faithful  to  them.  They  distri- 
buted it  into  3000  lots,  of  which  300  were  reserved 
for  consecration  to  the  gods,  and  the  remainder 
assigned  to  Athenian  kleruchs,  or  proprietary  set- 
tlers, chosen  by  lot  among  the  citizens  ;  the  Lesbian 
proprietors  still  remaining  on  the  land  as  cultiva- 
ting tenants,  and  paying  to  the  Athenian  kleruch 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  60. 
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an  annual  rent  of  two  minse  (about  seven  pounds 
sixteen  shillings  sterling)  for  each  lot.  We  should 
have  been  glad  to  learn  more  about  this  new  land- 
settlement  than  the  few  words  of  the  historian 
suffice  to  explain.  It  would  seem  that  2700  Athe- 
nian citizens  with  their  families  must  have  gone  to 
reside,  for  the  time  at  least,  in  Lesbos— as  kleruchs  ; 
that  is,  without  abnegating  their  rights  as  Athenian 
citizens,  and  without  being  exonerated  either  from 
Athenian  taxation,  or  from  personal  military  service. 
But  it  seems  certain  that  these  men  did  not  continue 
long  to  reside  in  Lesbos.  We  may  even  suspect 
that  the  kleruchic  allotment  of  the  island  must  have 
been  subsequently  abrogated.  There  was  a  strip  on 
the  opposite  mainland  of  Asia,  which  had  hitherto 
belonged  to  Mityl6n6 ;  this  was  now  separated  from 
that  town,  and  henceforward  enrolled  among  the 
tributary  subjects  of  Athens  \ 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  50 ;  iv.  52.  About  the  Lesbian  kleruchs,  see  Boeckh, 
Pubhc  Econ.  of  Athens,  B.  iii.  c.  18 ;  Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alt.  i.  2,  p.  36. 
These  kleruchs  must  originally  have  gone  thither  as  a  garrison,  as  M. 
Boeckh  remarks ;  and  may  probably  have  come  back,  either  all  or  a 
part,  when  needed  for  military  service  at  home,  and  when  it  was  as- 
certained that  the  island  might  be  kept  without  them.  StiU  however 
there  is  much  which  is  puzzling  in  this  arrangement.  It  seems  remark- 
able that  the  Athenians,  at  a  time  when  their  accumulated  treasure  had 
been  exhausted  and  when  they  were  beginning  to  pay  direct  contribu- 
tions from  their  private  property,  should  sacrifice  5400  minse  (90  talents) 
annual  revenue  capable  of  being  appropriated  by  the  state,  unless  that 
sum  were  required  to  maintain  the  kleruchs  as  resident  garrison  for 
the  maintenance  of  Lesbos.  And  as  it  turned  out  afterwards  that  their 
residence  was  not  necessary,  we  may  doubt  whether  the  state  did  not 
convert  the  kleruchic  grants  into  a  pubUc  tribute,  wholly  or  partially. 

We  may  farther  remark,  that  if  the  kleruch  be  supposed  a  citizen 
resident  at  Athens,  but  receiving  rent  from  his  lot  of  land  in  some  other 
territory — the  analogy  between  him  and  the  Roman  colonist  fails.  The 
Roman  colonists,  though  retaining  their  privileges  as  citizens,  were  sent 
out  to  reside  on  their  grants  of  land,  and  to  constitute  a  sort  of  resident 
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Rnorroitiet       To  the  oiisfortunes  of  Mitvl^nS  belongs^  as  a  suit- 

cominitted  * 

by  Pacha    able  appendix,  the  fate  of  Pachas  the  Athenian  com- 

— his  death  mander,  whose  perfidy  at  Notium  has  been  recently 

AAcnian"    rccounted.    It  appears  that  having  contracted  a  pas- 

dikattery.     ^Jqq  fg^  two  beautiful  free  women  at  Mityl6n6,  Hel- 

l&nis  and  Lamaxis,  he  slew  their  husbands,  and  got 

possession  of  them  by  force.     Possibly  they  may 

have  had  private  friends  at  Athens,  which  must  of 

course  have  been  the  case  with  many  Mitylenaean 

families.     At  all  events  they  repaired  thither,  bent 

garriioii  oyer  the  prior  inhabit&nti,  who  had  been  deipofled  of  a  por- 
tion of  territory  to  make  room  for  them. 

See— on  this  tubject  and  analogy — the  excellent  Dissertation  of  Mad- 
wig— De  jure  et  oonditione  coloniarum  Populi  Romani  qunstio  bisto- 
rica — Madwig,  Opuscul.  Copenbag.  1834.  Diss.  viii.  p.  246. 

M.  Boeckh  and  Dr.  Arnold  contend  justly  that  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Athens  against  Syracuse  and  afterwards  (Thucyd.  yii.  57 ; 
Tiii.  23),  there  could  have  been  but  few,  if  any,  Athenian  klemchs  re- 
sident in  Lesbos.  We  might  even  push  thii  argument  fisTther,  and  ap- 
ply the  same  inference  to  an  earlier  period,  the  eighth  year  of  the  vrsr 
(-Tliucyd.  iv,  75),  when  the  Mitylensean  exiles  were  so  active  in  their 
aggressions  upon  Antandrus  and  the  other  towns,  originally  Mityle- 
nnan  possessions,  on  the  opposite  mainland.  There  was  no  force  near 
at  hand  on  the  part  of  Athens  to  deal  with  th6se  exiles  except  the  apyv- 
pSKoyai  tnjtg.  But  had  there  been  klemchs  at  M ityl6n^,  they  would 
probably  have  been  able  to  defeat  the  exiles  in  their  first  attempts,  and 
would  certainly  have  been  among  the  most  important  forces  to  put  them 
down  afterwards — ^whereas  Thucydidds  makes  no  allusion  to  them. 

Farther,  the  oration  of  Antipho  (De  Caede  Herod,  c.  13)  makes  no 
allusion  to  Athenian  klemchs,  either  as  resident  in  the  island,  or  even 
as  absentees  receiving  the  annual  rent  mentioned  by  Thueydidds.  The 
Mitylen»an  citixen,  father  of  the  speaker  of  that  oration,  had  been  one 
of  those  implicated  (as  he  says,  unwillingly)  in  the  past  revolt  of  the 
city  against  Athens :  since  the  deplorable  termination  of  that  revolt, 
he  had  continued  possessor  of  his  Lesbian  property,  and  continued  also 
to  discharge  his  obUgations  as  well  (choregic  obligations — x**f"Ty^^) 
towards  Mityldnd  as  (his  obligations  of  pecuniary  payment — rikff)  to- 
wards Athens.  If  the  arrangement  mentioned  by  Thucydid^s  had  been 
persisted  in,  this  Mitylensean  proprietor  would  have  paid  nothing  to- 
wardi  the  city  of  Athens,  but  merely  a  rent  of  two  minse  to  some  Athe- 
nian kleruch  or  citizen ;  which  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  words 
of  the  speaker  as  we  find  them  in  Antipho. 
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CD  obtaining  redress  for  this  outrage,  and  brought 
their  complaint  against  Pachas  before  the  Athenian 
dikastery,  in  that  trial  of  accountability  to  which 
every  officer  was  liable  at  the  close  of  his  command. 
So  profound  was  the  sentiment  which  their  case  ex- 
cited, in  this  open  and  numerous  assembly  of  Athe- 
nian citizens,  that  the  guilty  commander,  not  wait- 
ing for  sentence,  slew  himself  with  his  sword  in  open 
courts 

>  See  the  Epigram  of  Agathias,  57.  p.  377.  Agathias  ed.  Bonn. 
*EXXavU  rpifuucMpa,  Koi  A  x^^*^*^^  Adftafis, 

Ijarriv  ikkv  irarpas  <l>eyy€a  Accr^iados. 
*Oicxa  d*  *ABrivalij<n  avp  SKKaatv  cv^ade  KiXtras 

T^  MiTvXi/KUoy  yoy  dKoara^e  Hdxifs, 
Tap  Kovpap  ddUas  ripdatraro,  ras  dc  crvFcvjWff 

Zieravtv,  &s  rqvas  rjdt  fiujo'SfjLevos. 
Ta\  d^  Kor  Alyaioio  p6ov  irXarv  Xairfta.  <fk€p€(rOffv, 

Koi  fTorl  Ttof  Kpavahp  Mo^y/oy  dpofitrrjv, 
Adft^  d*  dyycXcn;v  oKiTrifiovos  ^pya  nd;(^roff 

fU(T<l>a  fuv  tls  okofjv  i^pa  avvqKaa-anjv. 
Tout  fxiv,  &  KovpOf  ireirovrjKaToV  &^  d*  €it\  irarpay 

iJKeroVt  iv  d*  ovr^  Ktiadov  dmxt>^ip^ya' 
E^  dc  ir6vmv  dir6va(r6op,  iirti  irorl  a-dpa  avytvytop 

e^dcToy,  it  Kk€ivds  fufapa  a-ao^poa-vpas' 
'Yfty€vo-iy  d'  er*  irduTts  6p6<lipovas  ^pmufas, 
ndrpas  Koi  iroaUav  ntipara  Tia-afUvas, 
Plutarch  (Nikias,  6 :  compare  Plutarch,  Aristeid^,  c.  26)  states  the 
fact  of  Pachas  having  slain  himself  before  the  dikastery  on  occasion  of 
his  trial  of  accountabiUty.     UdxT^  ^^^  eXoyra  Ac<r/3oy,  ts,  tvBvvas  ti-' 
dovs  TTJs  OTparriyias,  iv  avr^  t^  btKavnipUf  Giraa-dp€vos  (i<t>os  ayciXcy 
iavrdv,  &c. 

The  statement  in  Plutarch,  and  that  in  the  Epigram  hang  together 
so  perfectly  well,  that  each  lends  authority  to  the  other,  and  I  think 
there  is  good  reason  for  crediting  the  Epigram.  The  suicide  of  Pachas, 
and  that  too  before  the  dikasts,  implies  circumstances  very  different 
from  those  usually  brought  in  accusation  against  a  general  on  trial.  It 
implies  an  intensity  of  anger  in  the  numerous  dikasts  greater  than  that 
wUch  acts  of  peculation  would  be  likely  to  raise,  and  such  as  to  strike 
a  guilty  man  with  insupportable  remorse  and  humiliation.  The  story 
of  Lamaxis  and  Ilellftnis  would  be  just  of  a  nature  to  produce  this  vehe- 
ment emotion  among  the  Athenian  dikasts.  Moreover  the  words  of  the 
Epigram — p(<nl>a  ptv  tit  oXo^y  K^pa  ffvyiyXaganyy     are  precisely  apph- 
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Surrender        The  Surrender  of  Platsea  to  the  LacedaemoniaQS 

of  Plataea 

to  the  took  place  not  long  after  that  of  Mityl6n6  to  the 
nUns .*"  Athenians — somewhat  later  in  the  same  summer. 
Though  the  escape  of  one-half  of  the  garrison  had 
made  the  provisions  last  longer  for  the  rest,  still 
their  whole  stock  had  now  come  to  he  exhausted,  so 
that  the  remaining  defenders  were  enfeebled  and  on 
the  point  of  perishing  by  starvation .  The  Lacedaemo- 
nian commander  of  the  blockading  force,  knowing 
their  defenceless  condition,  could  easily  have  taken 
the  town  by  storm,  had  he  not  been  forbidden  by 
express  orders  from  Sparta.  For  the  Spartan  go- 
vernment, calculating  that  peace  might  one  day  be 
concluded  with  Athens  on  terms  of  mutual  cession 
of  places  acquired  by  war,  wished  to  acquire  Plataea, 
not  by  force  but  by  capitulation  and  voluntary  sur- 
render, which  would  serve  as  an  excuse  for  not 
giving  it  up  :  though  such  a  distinction,  between 
capture  by  force  and  by  capitulation,  not  admissible 
in  modern  diplomacy,  was  afterwards  found  to  tell 
against  the  Lacedaemonians  quite  as  much  as  in  their 
favour \  Acting  upon  these  orders,  the  Lacedae- 
monian commander  sent  in  a  herald,  summoning 
the  Plataeans  to  surrender  voluntarily,  and  submit 
themselves  to  the  Lacedaemonians  as  judges — with 
a  stipulation  **  that    the  WTong-doers*   should   be 

cable  to  a  self-inflicted  death.  It  would  seem  by  the  Epigram,  more- 
over, that  even  in  the  time  of  Agathias  (a.d.  550 — ^the  reign  of  Justi- 
nian) there  must  have  been  preserved  at  MityldnS  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment commemorating  this  incident. 

Schneider  (ad  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  3,  2)  erroneously  identifies  this 
story  with  that  of  Dozander  and  the  two  imKkijpot  whom  he  wished  to 
obtain  in  marriage  for  his  two  sons. 

>  Thncyd.  v.  17. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  32.  irpocnrc^irci  ^  avroU  tajpvKa  Xryovra,  €l  povXovrai 
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punished,  but  that  none  should  be  punished  un- 
justly." To  the  besieged,  in  their  state  of  hopeless 
starvation,  all  terms  were  nearly  alike,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly surrendered  the  city.  After  a  few  days* 
interval,  during  which  they  received  nourishment 
from  the  blockading  army,  five  persons  arrived  from 
Sparta  to  sit  in  judgement  upon  their  fate — one 
Aristomenidas,  a  Herakleid  of  the  regal  family  ^ 

The  five  Spartans   having  taken    their  seat  as  ^•^^^ 
judges,  doubtless  in  full  presence  of  the  blockading  t»^e  g*^- 

,  ion  are  put 

army,  and  especially  with  the  Tbebans,  the  great  upon  their 
enemies  of  Plataea,  by  their  side — the  prisoners  ZicedL" 
taken,  200  Plataeans  and  twenty-five  Athenians,  jlJ^J^ 
were  brought  up  for  trial  or  sentence.  No  accu- 
sation was  preferred  against  them  by  any  one :  but 
the  simple  question  was  put  to  them  by  the  judges 
— "  Have  you  during  the  present  war  rendered  any 
service  to  the  Lacedaemonians  or  to  their  allies?" 
The  Platseans  were  confounded  at  a  question  alike 
unexpected  and  preposterous.  It  admitted  but  of 
one  answer — but  before  returning  any  categorical 
answer  at  all,  they  entreated  permission  to  plead 
their  cause  at  length.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  Tbebans*,  their  request  was  granted.  Asty- 
machus  and  Lakon  (the  latter,  proxenus  of  Sparta 
at  Plataea)  were  appointed  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
body.  Possibly  both  these  delegates  may  have 
spoken :  if  so,  ThucydidSs  has  blended  the  two 
speeches  into  one. 

iropadovwu  rrfv  nSktv  iK6vT€s  rois  AaKiBcufjLoviots,  Koi  diKaarals  €K€ivois 
Xph<TaarB<Ut  rovs  rt  Mkovs  KoKdCfu^,  vapa  diKtjv  d<  ovd€va, 

'  Pausan.  iii.  9,  1 . 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  60.  circid^  koI  cfcciWr  iraph  yv^fiffv  rffv  avrcoy  fia" 
Kp6T€po£  \6yos  fboBtf  rrfs  npiis  t6  tp9»rrffui  airoKpi(T9u>9.  avr&v  here  meant 
the  Thebant. 

VOL    VI.  2  A 


comrades. 
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A  more  desperate  position  cannot  be  imagined. 
The  interrogatory  was  expressly  so  framed  as  to 
exclude  allusion  to  any  facts  preceding  the  Pelo* 
Speech  of  ponnesian  war.  But  the  speakers,  though  fully 
d'epu^^v^  conscious  how  slight  was  their  chance  of  success, 
juHson  disregarded  the  limits  of  the  question  itself,  and 
behalf  of      while  upholding  with  unshaken  courage  the  dignity 

themselves         /.i.i.,.  i  %  •i-i  u 

and  their  of  their  littlc  City,  ncglectcd  no  topic  which  could 
touch  the  sympathies  of  their  judges.  After  re- 
monstrating against  the  mere  mockery  of  trial 
and  judgement  to  which  they  were  submitted,  they 
appealed  to  the  Hellenic  sympathies,  and  lofty 
reputation  for  commanding  virtue,  of  the  Lacedse* 
monians.  They  adverted  to  the  first  alliance  of  Pla- 
tsBa  with  Athens,  concluded  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves,  who  had  then 
declined,  though  formally  solicited,  to  undertake  the 
protection  of  the  town  against  Theban  oppression. 
They  next  turned  to  the  Persian  war,  wherein  Pla- 
tsean  patriotism  towards  Greece  was  not  less  con- 
spicuous than  Theban  treason* — to  the  victory 
gained  over  the  Persians  on  their  soil,  whereby  it 
had  become  hallowed  under  the  promises  of  Pausa* 
nias  and  by  solemn  appeals  to  the  local  gods.  From 
the  Persian  war  they  passed  on  to  the  flagitious  at- 
tack made  by  the  Thebans  on  Platsea,  in  the  midst 
of  the  truce.  They  did  not  omit  to  remind  the 
judges  of  an  obligation  personal  to  Sparta — the  aid 
which  they  had  rendered,  along  with  the  Athenians, 

'  See  this  point  emphatically  set  forth  in  Orat.  ziv.  called  Ai6yog  nXa- 
rcuK6s,  of  Isokratis,  p.  308.  sect.  62. 

The  whole  of  that  oration  is  interesting  to  he  read  in  illustration  of 
the  renewed  sufferings  of  the  Platfeans  near  fifty  years  after  this  cap- 
ture. 
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to  Spartai  when  pressed  by  the  revolt  of  the  Helots 
at  Ith6me.  This  speech  is  as  touching  as  any 
which  we  find  in  ThucydidSs ;  the  skill  of  it  con- 
sisting in  the  frequency  with  which  the  hearers 
are  brought  back,  time  after  time  and  by  well-ma- 
naged transitions,  to  these  same  topics  V  And  such 
was  the  impression  which  it  seemed  to  make  on  the 
five  Lacedaemonian  judges,  that  the  Thebans  near 
at  hand  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
making  a  reply  to  it :  although  we  see  plainly  that 
the  whole  scheme  of  proceeding — the  formal  and  in- 
sulting question,  as  well  as  the  sentence  destined  to 
follow  upon  answer  given — ^had  been  settled  before- 
hand between  them  and  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  Theban  speakers  contended  that  the  Pla-  Repiyofthe 
taeans  had  deserved,  and  brought  upon  themselves 
by  their  own  fault,  the  enmity  of  Thebes — that 
they  had  stood  forward  earnestly  against  the  Per- 
sians, only  because  Athens  had  done  so  too — and 
that  all  the  merit,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  they 
had  thereby  acquired,  was  counterbalanced  and 
cancelled  by  their  having  allied  themselves  with 
Athens  afterwards  for  the  oppression  and  enslave- 
ment of  the  iEginetans,  and  of  other  Greeks  equally 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  54-59.  Dionysius  of  Halikanuusus  bestowt  especial 
commeDcUition  on  the  speech  of  the  Platsean  orator  (De  Thucyd.  Hist. 
Judic.  p.  921).  Concurring  with  him  as  to  its  merits,  I  do  not  concur 
in  the  opinion  which  he  expresses,  that  it  is  less  artistically  put  together 
than  those  other  harangues  which  he  considers  inferior. 

Mr.  Mitford  doubts  whether  these  two  orations  are  to  he  taken  as 
approximating  to  anything  really  delivered  on  the  occasion.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  means  possessed  by  Thucydid^  for  informing  him- 
self of  what  was  actually  said  at  this  scene  before  the  captured  Plattea, 
must  have  been  considerable  and  satisfactory :  I  therefore  place  full  con- 
fidence in  them,  as  I  do  in  most  of  the  other  harangues  in  his  work,  so 
far  M  the  substance  goes. 

2  a2 
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conspicuous  for  zeal  against  Xerxes,  and  equally  en- 
titled to  protection  under  the  promises  of  Pausanias. 
The  Thebans  went  on  to  vindicate  their  nocturnal 
surprise  of  Platsea,  by  maintaining  that  they  had 
been  invited  by  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  the 
town\  who  were  anxious  only  to  bring  back  Platsea 
from  its  alliance  with  a  stranger  to  its  natural 
Boeotian  home — and  that  they  had  abstained  from 
any  thing  like  injurious  treatment  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, until  constrained  to  use  force  in  their  own 
defence.  They  then  reproached  the  PlataBans,  in 
their  turn,  with  that  breach  of  faith  whereby  ulti- 
mately  the  Theban  prisoners  in  the  town  had  been 
put  to  death.  And  while  they  excused  their  alli- 
ance with  Xerxes,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  inva- 
sion, by  affirming  that  Thebes  was  then  under  a 
dishonest  party-oligarchy,  who  took  this  side  for 
their  own  factious  purposes,  and  carried  the  people 
with  them  by  force — ^they  at  the  same  time  charged 
the  Platseans  with  permanent  treason  against  the 
Boeotian  customs  and  brotherhood^.  All  this  was 
farther  enforced  by  setting  forth  the  claims  of 
Thebes  to  the  gratitude  of  Lacedsemon,  both  for 
having  brought  Bceotia  into  the  Lacedaemonian 
alliance  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Kor6neia,  and 
for  having  furnished  so  large  a  portion  of  the  com- 
mon force  in  the  war  then  going  on®. 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  65. 

•  Thucyd.  iii.  66,  rh  irdvrmp  Bouorwv  ndrpta — iii.  %2.  If«  r&v  SKktitv 
BoM»roy  irapfifiaivovrts  ra  irarpta, 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  61-68.  It  is  probahle  that  the  slaughter  of  the  Theban 
prisoners  taken  in  the  town  of  Platsea  was  committed  by  the  Pki- 
tieans  in  breach  of  a  convention  concluded  with  the  Thebans:  and 
on  this  point  therefore  the  Thebans  had  really  ground  to  complain. 
Respecting  this  convention,  however,  there  were  two  conflicting  stories. 
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The  discourse  of  the  Thebans,  inspired  by  bitter  *">•  pi*- 

^  "^  tmuM  are 

and  as  yet  unsatisfied  hatred  against  PlatSBa,  proved  tenteoced 

«•!  !•  /I  t  »     -i      ^  death  by 

eifectual :  or  rather  it  was  superfluous — the  minds  the  Lace- 
of  theLacedaBmonians  having  before  been  made  up.  f^^^^d 
After  the  proposition  twice  made  by  Archidamus  to  *"•'»*"• 
the  PlatSBans,  inviting  them  to  remain  neutral  and 
even  offering  to  guarantee  their  neutrality — after 
the  solemn  apologetic  protest  tendered  by  him  upon 
their  refusal,  to  the  gods,  before  he  began  the  siege 
— the  Lacedaemonians  conceived  themselves  exone- 
rated from  all  obligation  to  respect  the  sanctity  of 
the  place ^ ;  looking  upon  the  inhabitants  as  having 
voluntarily  renounced  their  inviolability  and  sealed 
their  own  ruin.  Hence  the  importance  attached  to 
that  protest,  and  the  emphatic  detail  with  which  it 
is  set  forth  in  Thucydidds.  The  five  judges,  as  their 
only  reply  to  the  two  harangues,  again  called  the 
PlatSBans  before  them,  and  repeated  to  every  one  of 
them  individually  the  same  question  which  had 
before  been  put.  Each  of  them,  as  he  success- 
ively replied  in  the  negative*,  was  taken  away  and 
killed,  together  with  the  twenty-five  Athenian  pri- 
soners. The  women  captured  were  sold  as  slaves : 
and  the  town  and  territory  of  Plataea  were  handed 
over  to  the  Thebans,  who  at  first  established  in 
them  a  few  oligarchical  Platsean  exiles,  together  with 
some  Megarian  exiles — but  after  a  few  months,  re- 

between  which  'fhucydid^s  does  not  decide :  see  Thucyd.  ii.  3, 4,  and 
this  History,  above,  chap,  xlviii. 

^  Thucyd.  iii.  68 ;  ii.  74.  To  construe  the  fonner  of  these  passages 
(iii.  68)  as  it  now  stands,  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible :  we  can 
only  pretend  to  give  what  seems  to  be  its  substantial  meaning. 

'  Diodorus  (xii.  56)  in  his  meagre  abridgement  of  the  siege  and  fate  of 
Platsea,  somewhat  ampUfies  the  brevity  and  simplicity  of  the  question 
as  given  by  Thucydid§s. 
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called  this  step,  and  blotted  out  Platsea^  as  a  sepa- 
rate town  and  territory,  from  the  muster-roll  of 
Hellas.  Having  pulled  down  all  the  private  build- 
ings, they  employed  the  materials  to  build  a  vast  bar- 
rack all  round  the  Herseum  or  temple  of  H£r6,  200 
feet  in  every  direction,  with  apartments  of  two 
stories  above  and  below ;  partly  as  accommodation 
for  visitors  to  the  temple,  partly  as  an  abode  for  the 
tenant-farmers  or  graziers  who  were  to  occupy  the 
land.  A  new  temple,  of  100  feet  in  length,  was  also 
built  in  honour  of  H^rd,  and  ornamented  with 
couches  prepared  from  the  brass  and  iron  furniture 
found  in  the  private  houses  of  the  Plataeans^.  The 
Platsean  territory  was  let  out  for  ten  years,  as 
public  property  belonging  to  Thebes,  and  was  hired 
by  private  Theban  cultivators. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  fate  of  Plataea,  after 
sustaining  a  blockade  of  about  two  years^    Its  iden- 

'  Thncyd.  iii.  57*  vfMs  dc  (you  Spartans)  km  cjc  itopt^s  tov  ^EXXipucou 
wayoiKffa-iq.  diii  BtjficUovs  (HXaracay)  c {aXct^aA. 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  69. 

'  Demosthen^  (or  die  Pseudo-Demosthenes),  in  the  oration  against 
Neiera  (p.  1380.  c.  25),  9s.ys  that  the  hlockade  of  Platsoa  was  continued 
for  ten  years  before  it  surrendered — eirokiopKow  avroift  dcrrXf  ^c/x^' 
ir9pir€ixl(ravr(s  d«ica  Uttj.  That  the  real  duration  of  the  blockade  was 
only  ttoo  years,  is  most  certain :  accordingly  several  eminent  critics— 
Palmerius,  Wasse,  Duker,  Taylor,  Auger,  &c.,  aU  with  one  accord  con- 
fidently enjoin  us  to  correct  the  text  of  Demosthen^  from  dcica  to  dvo. 
"  Repone /cfcn/er  dvo  " — says  Duker. 

I  have  before  protested  against  corrections  of  the  text  of  ancient 
authors  grounded  upon  the  reason  which  all  these  critics  think  so  ob- 
vious and  so  convincing ;  and  I  must  again  renew  the  protest  here.  It 
shows  how  little  the  principles  of  historical  evidence  have  been  reflected 
upon,  when  critics  can  thus  c<flicur  in  forcing  dissentient  witnesses  into 
harmony,  and  in  substituting  a  true  statement  of  their  own  in  place  of 
an  erroneous  statement  whidi  one  of  these  witnesses  gives  them.  And 
in  the  present  instance,  the  principle  adopted  by  these  critics  is  the  less 
defensible,  because  the  Pseudo-Demosthen^  introduces  a  great  many 
other  errors  and  inaccuracies  respecting  Platiea,  besides  his  mistake 
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tity  and  local  traditions  were  extinguished »  and  the 
sacrifices^  in  honour  of  the  deceased  victors  who 
had  fought  under  Pausanias,  suspended— >which  the 
Plataean  speakers  had  urged  upon  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians as  an  impiety  not  to  be  tolerated^  and  which  Re««onof 

*        •'  'the  seventy 

perhaps  the  latter  would  hardly  have  consented  to  of  the  uce- 
under  any  other  circumstances,  except  from  an  -ca«eBof 
anxious  desire  of  conciliating  the  Thebans  in  their  Mu^dnT^ 
prominent  antipathy.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Thu-  ^^^'"P"*^- 
cydid^s  explains  the  conduct  of  Sparta,  which  he 
pronounces  to  have  been  rigorous  in  the  extreme*. 
And  in  truth  it  was  more  rigorous,  considering  only 
the  principle  of  the  case  and  apart  from  the  number 
of  victims,  than  even  the  first  unexecuted  sentence 
of  Athens  against  the  Mitylenseans.  For  neither 
Sparta,  nor  even  Thebes,  had  any  fair  pretence  for 
considering  Platsea  as  a  revolted  town,  whereas 
MitylSnd  was  a  city  which  had  revolted  under  cir- 
cumstances  peculiarly  offensive  to  Athens.  More- 
over Sparta  promised  trial  and  justice  to  the  Pla- 
tseans  on  their  surrender :  Pachas  promised  no- 
thing to  the  Mitylenseans  except  that  their  fate 
should  be  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  Athenian 
people.  This  little  city — interesting  from  its  Hel- 
lenic patriotism,  its  grateful  and  tenacious  attach- 
ments, and  its  unmerited  suffering — now  existed 
only  in  the  persons  of  its  citizens  harboured  at 
Athens.     We  shall  find  it  hereafter  restored,  de- 

about  tbe  duratioii  of  the  aiege.  The  ten  years'  siege  of  Troy  was  con- 
stantly present  to  the  imagination  of  these  literary  Greeks. 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  59. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  69.  <rx€b6v  dc  ri  leac  rb  ^vfitrav  ircpi  nXaratov  ol  Aaxc- 
dacfuSyioi  ovrtas  atroT€Tpafifji€tfoi  iyhnvro  QrffitiLtav'JvtKa^  vofU(ovrts  €s 
Tov  iroK€fJkov  avTovs  ^fiTi  T&rt  KaBivrdyutvov  wf^tXl/jkovs  €ivai. 
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stroyed  again,  and  finally  again  restored :  so  che- 
quered was  the  fate  of  a  little  Grecian  state  swept 
away  by  the  contending  politics  of  greater  neigh- 
bours. The  slaughter  of  the  twenty-five  Athenian 
prisoners,  like  that  of  Salsethus  by  the  Athenians, 
was  not  beyond  the  rigour  admitted  and  tolerated, 
though  not  always  practised,  on  both  sides — to- 
wards prisoners  of  war. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  circumstances, 
painfully  illustrating  the  manners  of  the  age,  which 
followed  on  the  surrender  of  Mityl^nd  and  Plataea. 
We  next  pass  to  the  west  of  Greece — ^the  island 
of  Korkyra — where  we  shall  find  scenes  not  less 
bloody,  and  even  more  revolting, 
circum-  Jt  has  bccu  already  mentioned  ^  that  in  the  naval 

stances  of  j  i 

Korkyra—  combats  bctweeu  the  Corinthians  and  Korkyrseans 
ra^n  Z^-  duHug  the  year  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
wn?bY*k  former  had  captured  250  Korkyraean  prisoners,  men 
rinth,^n'dcr  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  conscquencc  in  the  island, 
t^eff^r'  Ii^stead  of  following  the  impulse  of  blind  hatred  in 
revolution  slaughtering  their  prisoners,  the  Corinthians  dis- 
▼ernment  played,  if  uot  greater  humanity,  at  least  a  more 
^litiw  of"  long-sighted  calculation.  They  had  treated  the  pri- 
the  island.    ^^^^^^  ^^jj^  ^^^  made  cvcry  effort  to  gain  them 

over,  with  a  view  of  employing  them  on  the  first 
opportunity  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  island — to 
bring  it  into  alliance  with  Corinth*,  and  disconnect 
it  from  Athens.  Such  an  opportunity  appears  first 
to  have  occurred  during  the  winter  or  spring  of  the 
present  year,  while  both  Mityl6n6  and  Plataea  were 
under  blockade  ;  probably  about  the  time  when 
Alkidas  departed  for  Ionia,  and  when  it  was  hoped 

*  Sec  above,  chap,  xlvii.  '  Thucyd.  i.  66. 
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that  not  only  Mityldn^  would  be  relieved,  but  the 
neighbouring  dependencies  of  Athens  excited  to  re- 
volt, and  her  whole  attention  thus  occupied  in  that 
quarter.  Accordingly  the  Korkyraean  prisoners 
were  then  sent  home  from  Corinth,  nominally  un- 
der a  heavy  ransom  of  800  talents,  for  which  those 
Korkyraean  citizens  who  acted  as  proxeni  to  Corinth 
made  themselves  responsible ^  The  proxeni,  lend- 
ing themselves  thus  to  the  deception,  were  doubtless 
participant  in  the  entire  design. 

But  it  was  soon  seen  in  what  form  the  ransom 
was  really  to  be  paid.  The  new-comers,  probably 
at  first  heartily  welcomed  after  so  long  a  detention, 
employed  all  their  influence,  combined  with  the 
most  active  personal  canvass,  to  bring  about  a 
complete  rupture  of  alliance  with  Athens.  Intima- 
tion being  sent  to  Athens  of  what  was  going  on,  an 
Athenian  trireme  arrived  with  envoys  to  try  and 
defeat  these  manoeuvres ;  while  a  Corinthian  tri- 
reme also  brought  envoys  from  Corinth  to  aid  the 
views  of  the  opposite  party.  The  mere  presence  of 
Corinthian  envoys  indicated  a  change  in  the  poli- 
tical feeling  of  the  island.  But  still  more  conspi- 
cuous did  this  change  become,  when  a  formal  pub- 
lic assembly,  after  hearing  both  envoys,  decided — 
that  Korkyra  would  maintain  her  alliance  with 
Athens  according  to  the  limited  terms  of  simple 
mutual  defence  originally  stipulated^;  but  would 
at  the  same  time  be  in  relations  of  friendship  with 
the  Peloponnesians,  as  she  had  been  before  the 
Epidamnian  quarrel.  Since  that  event,  however, 
the  alliance  between  Athens  and  Korkyra  had  be- 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  70 :  compare  Diodor.  xii.  57.  '  Thucyd.  i.  44. 
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come  practically  more  intimate,  and  the  Korkyrsean 
fleet  had  aided  the  Athenians  in  the  invasion  of 
Peloponnesus*.     Accordingly,  the  resolution  now 
adopted  abandoned  the  present  to  go  back  to  the 
past — and  to  a  past  which  could  not  be  restored. 
Their  au         Looking  to  the  war  then  raging  between  Athens 
bri^gVout  and  the  Peloponnesians,  such  a  declaration  was  self- 
— Se'y^pro-  coutradictory.     It  was  intended  by  the  oligarchical 
democrat?-    P^^^Y  ^^^Y  ^  ^  ^tcp  to  a  more  complete  revolution, 
cai  leader     both  forcigu  aud  domcstic.     They  followed  it  up 
he  prose-     by  a  poUtical  prosecution  against  Peithias,  the  citi- 
them  J^e.  zcu  of  greatest  personal  influence  among  the  peo- 
tbelftre      P'®>  who  acted  by  his  own  choice  as  proxenus  to 
^**"ity.        *^®  Athenians.    They  accused  him  of  practising  to 
bring  Korkyra  into  slavery  to  Athens.    What  were 
the  judicial  institutions  of  the  island,  under  which 
he  was  tried,  we  do  not  know :  but  he  was  ac- 
quitted of  the  charge.     He  then  revenged  himself 
by  accusing  in  his  turn  five  of  the  richest  among 
his  oligarchical  prosecutors,  of  the  crime  of  sacri- 
lege— of  having  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  sacred 
grove  of  Zeus  and  Alkinous,  by  causing  stakes,  for 
their  vine-props,  to  be  cut  in  it^.    This  was  an  act 
distinctly  forbidden  by  law,  under  a  penalty  of  a 

>  Thucyd.  ii.  26. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  70.  fftdtrKo^v  r€fxif€Uf  x^^"^^  ^f^  ^^^  ^^  ^*^  r^iUvmts  tuu 
rov  ^AXkivov'  Cffiia  di  Kaff  tKcumjv  xdpoKa  imKfvro  orar^p. 

The  present  tense  refipeiv  seems  to  indicate  that  they  were  going  on 
hahitually  making  use  of  the  trees  in  the  grove  for  this  purpose.  Pro> 
bably  it  is  this  cutting  and  fudng  of  stakes  to  support  the  Tines,  which 
is  meant  hy  the  word  x^^ucurfi^s  in  Pherekrat^,  Pers.  ap.  Athenaeum, 
vi.  p.  269. 

The  Oration  of  Lysias  (Or.  yii.)  against  Nikomachus>  tnrcp  rov  oi^fcoC 
dn-oXoy/a,  will  illustrate  this  charge  made  hy  Peithias  at  Korkyra.  There 
were  certain  ancient  olive  trees  near  Athens,  consecrated  and  protected 
hy  law,  so  that  the  proprietors  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stood  were 
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stater  or  four  drachms  for  every  stake  so  cut.  But 
it  is  no  uncommon  phenomenon,  even  in  societies 
politically  better  organised  than  Korkyra,  to  find 
laws  existing  and  unrepealed,  yet  habitually  vio- 
lated, sometimes  even  by  every  one,  but  still  oft- 
ener  by  men  of  wealth  and  power^  whom  most 
people  would  be  afraid  to  prosecute.  Moreover  in 
this  case,  no  individual  was  injured  by  the  act,  so 
that  any  one  who  came  forward  to  prosecute  would 
incur  the  odium  of  an  informer — which  probably 
Peithias  might  not  have  chosen  to  brave  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  though  he  thought  himself 
justified  in  adopting  this  mode  of  retaliation  against 
those  who  had  prosecuted  him.  The  language  of 
Thucydidds  implies  that  the  fact  was  not  denied : 
nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  these 
rich  men  may  have  habitually  resorted  to  the  sa- 
cred property  for  vine-stakes.  On  being  found 
guilty  and  condemned,  they  cast  themselves  as  sup- 
pliants at  the  temples,  and  entreated  the  indulgence 
of  being  allowed  to  pay  the  fine  by  instalments. 
But  Peithias,  then  a  member  of  the  (annual)  se- 
nate, to  whom  the  petition  was  referred,  opposed  it, 
and  caused  its  rejection,  leaving  the  law  to  take  its 
course.  It  was  moreover  understood  that  he  was 
about  to  avail  himself  of  his  character  of  senator — 
and  of  his  increased  favour,  probably  arising  from 
the  recent  judicial  acquittal — to  propose  in  the  pub- 
lic assembly  a  reversal  of  the  resolution  recently 

forbidden  to  grub  them  up,  or  to  dig  so  near  as  to  injure  the  roots. 
The  speaker  in  that  oration  defends  himself  against  a  charge  of  having 
grubbed  up  one  of  these  and  sold  the  wood.  It  appears  that  there  were 
public  visitors  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  these  old  trees:  see  the 
note  of  Markland  on  that  oration,  p.  270. 
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passed ;  together  with  a  new  resolution,  to  recog- 
nise only  the  same  friends  and  the  same  enemies 
as  Athens. 
They  uaat-       Prcsscd  bv  the  Hiinous  fine  upon  the  five  persons 
thiuand'    condemned,  as  well   as  by  the  fear  that  Peithias 
othe^senm-   might  Carry  his  point  and  thus  completely  defeat 
mlle*thtin.  *^®^^  project  of  Corinthiau  alliance,  the  oligarchical 
t^ra'^fThT   P^^'ty  resolved  to  carry  their  point  by  violence  and 
government  murdcr.     Thcy  collected  a  party  armed  with  dag- 
creeneu-      gcrs,  burst  suddculy  into  the  senate- house  during 
liTeir^iii^a.    fuU  sittiug,  and  there  slew  Peithias  with  sixty  other 
^"*iU5,  to     persons,  partly  senators,  partly  private  individuals. 
Atheni.       Some  others  of  his  friends  escaped  the  same  fate  by 
getting  aboard  the  Attic  trireme  which  had  brought 
the  envoys,  and  which  was  still  in  the  harbour,  but 
now  departed  forthwith  to  Athens.     These  assas- 
sins, under  the  fresh  terror  arising  from  their  recent 
act^  convoked  an  assembly,  affirmed  that  what  they 
had  done  was  unavoidable  to  guard  Korkyra  against 
being  made  the  slave  of  Athens,  and  proposed  a 
resolution  of  full  neutrality  both  towards  Athens 
and    towards  the   Peloponnesians — permitting  no 
visit  from  either  of  the  belligerents,  except  of  a  pa- 
cific character  and  with  one  single  ship  at  a  time. 
And  this  resolution  the  assembly  was  constrained 
to  pass — it  probably  was  not  very  numerous,  and 
the  oligarchical  partisans  were  at  hand  in  arms^ 
At  the  same  time  they  sent  envoys  to  Athens,  to 
communicate  the  recent  events  with  such  colouring 
as  suited  their  views,  and  to  dissuade  the  fugitive 
partisans  of  Peithias  from  provoking  any  armed 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  71*  ^  hk  ciiroy^  xai  tirmvpwo'ai   rjpdyKaa-av  rtftf 
yvvfiffv. 
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Athenian  intervention,  such  as  might  occasion  a 
counter-revolution  in  the  island ^  With  some  of 
the  fugitives,  representations  of  this  sort,  or  per- 
haps the  fear  of  compromising  their  own  families 
left  behind,  prevailed.  But  most  of  them,  and  the 
Athenians  along  with  them,  appreciated  better  both 
what  had  been  done  and  what  was  likely  to  follow. 
The  oligarchical  envoys,  together  with  such  of  the 
fugitives  as  had  been  induced  to  adopt  their  views, 
were  seized  by  the  Athenians  as  conspirators,  and 
placed  in  detention  at  iSgina ;  while  a  fleet  of  sixty 
Athenian  triremes  under  Eurymedon  was  immedi- 
ately fitted  out  to  sail  for  Korkyra — for  which  there 
was  the  greater  necessity,  as  the  Lacedasmonian 
fleet  under  Alkidas,  lately  mustered  at  Kyll6n6 
after  its  return  from  Ionia,  was  understood  to  be  on 
the  point  of  sailing  thither^. 

But  the  oligarchical  leaders  at  Korkyra  having  ^i;*  ©ligar- 
little  faith  in  the  chances  of  this  mission  to  Athens,  at  Korkyra 
proceeded  in  the  execution  of  their  conspiracy  with  people— 
that  rapidity  which  was  best  calculated  to  ensure  its  batS^tn^the 
success.     On  the  arrival  of  a  Corinthian  trireme —  tory~f  the 
which  brought  ambassadors  from  Sparta,  and  pro-  people— 
bably  also  brought  news  that  the  fleet  of  Alkidas  the  Athe- 
would  shortly  appear — they  organised  their  force,  rai  wko." 
and  attacked  the  people  and  the  democratical  au-  '^'"'' 
thorities.  The  Korkyraean  Demos  were  at  first  van- 
quished and  dispersed.     But  during  the  night  they 
collected  together  and  fortified  themselves  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  town  near  the  acropolis,  and 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  71  •  «at  tovs  eic«  icaran'€<^€vy«Sraff  vela-ovras  fir}Btv  dp~ 
«  Thucyd.  iii.  80. 
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from  thence  down  to  the  Hyllaic  harbour — one  of 
the  two  harbours  which  the  town  possessed  ;  while 
the  other  harbour  aad  the  chief  arsenal,  facing  the 
mainland  of  Epirus  was  held  by  the  olig;archical 
party,  together  with  the  market-place  near  to  it,  in 
and  around  which  the  wealthier  Korkyrseans  chiefly 
resided.  In  this  divided  state  the  town  remained 
throughout  the  ensuing  day,  during  which  the  De- 
mos sent  emissaries  round  the  territory  soliciting 
aid  from  the  working  slaves,  and  promising  to 
them  emancipation  as  a  reward ;  while  the  oligar- 
chy also  hired  and  procured  800  Epirotic  merce- 
naries from  the  mainland.  Reinforced  by  the  slaves, 
who  flocked  in  at  the  call  received,  the  Demos  re- 
newed the  struggle  on  the  morrow  more  furiously 
than  before.  Both  in  position  and  numbers  they 
had  the  advantage  over  the  oligarchy,  and  the 
intense  resolution  with  which  they  fought  commu- 
nicated itself  even  to  the  women,  who,  braving 
danger  and  tumult,  took  active  part  in  the  combat, 
especially  by  flinging  tiles  from  the  housetops.  To* 
wards  the  afternoon  the  people  became  decidedly 
victorious,  and  were  even  on  the  point  of  carry- 
ing by  assault  the  lower  town,  together  with  the 
neighbouring  arsenal.  The  oligarchy  had  no  other 
chance  of  safety  except  the  desperate  resource  of 
setting  fire  to  that  part  of  the  town,  with  the  mar- 
ket-place, houses,  and  buildings  all  around  it,  their 
own  among  the  rest.  This  proceeding  drove  back 
the  assailants,  but  destroyed  much  property  belong- 
ing to  merchants  in  the  warehouses,  together  with 
a  large  part  of  the  town  :  indeed  had  the  wind  been 
favourable,  the  entire  town  would  have  been  con- 
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sumed.  The  people  being  thus  victorious,  the  Co- 
rinthian trireme,  together  with  most  of  the  Epirotic 
mercenaries,  thought  it  safer  to  leave  the  island ; 
while  the  victors  were  still  farther  strengthened  on 
the  ensuing  morning  by  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian 
admiral  Nikostratus,  with  twelve  triremes  from 
Naupaktu8\  and  500  M essenian  hoplites. 

Nikostratus  did  his  best  to  allay  the  furious  ex-  Moderation 

^  of  Niko- 

citement  prevailing,  and  to  persuade  the  people  to  itratui— 
use  their  victory  with  moderation.  Under  his  fogs  of  the 
auspices  a  convention  of  amnesty  and  peace  was  wudlTthJ 
concluded  between  the  contending  parties,  save  oJ^^jJjf** 
only  ten  proclaimed  individuals,  the  most  violent 
oligarchs,  who  were  to  be  tried  as  ringleaders.  These 
men  of  course  soon  disappeared,  so  that  there  would 
have  been  no  trial  at  all,  which  seems  to  have  been 
what  Nikostratus  desired.  At  the  same  time  an 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive  was  established  be- 
tween Korkyra  and  Athens,  and  the  Athenian  ad- 
miral was  then  on  the  point  of  departing,  when  the 
Korkyrsean  leaders  entreated  him  to  leave  with 
them,  for  greater  safety,  five  ships  out  of  his  little 
fleet  of  twelve — offering  him  five  of  their  own  tri- 
remes instead.  Notwithstanding  the  peril  of  this 
proposition  to  himself,  Nikostratus  acceded  to  it ; 
and  the  Korkyraeans,  preparing  the  five  ships  to  be 
sent  along  with  him,  began  to  enroll  among  the 
crews  the  names  of  their  principal  enemies.  To  the 
latter  this  presented  the  appearance  of  sending  them 
to  Athens,  which  they  accounted  a  sentenceof  death. 
Under  such  impression  they  took  refuge  assuppliants 
in  the  temple  of  the  Dioskurt,  where  Nikostratus 

'  Thttcyd.  iii.  74,  76. 
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went  to  visit  them,  and  tried  to  reassure  them  by 
the  promise  that  nothing  was  intended  against  their 
personal  safety.  But  he  found  it  impossible  to  sar 
tisfy  them,  and  as  they  persisted  in  refusing  to 
serve,  the  Korkyraean  Demos  began  to  suspect 
treachery.  They  took  arms  again,  searched  the 
houses  of  the  recusants  for  arms,  and  were  bent  on 
putting  some  of  them  to  death,  if  Nikostratus  had 
not  taken  them  under  his  protection.  The  principal 
men  of  the  defeated  party,  to  the  number  of  about 
400,  now  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple  and  sacred 
ground  of  Her6 ;  upon  which  the  leaders  of  the 
people,  afraid  that  in  this  inviolable  position  they 
might  still  cause  further  insurrection  in  the  city^ 
opened  a  negociation  and  prevailed  upon  them  to 
be  be  ferried  across  to  the  little  island  immediately 
opposite  to  the  Herseum ;  where  they  were  kept 
under  watch,  with  provisions  regularly  tran  mitted 
across  to  them  for  four  days\ 
theL^edl-  ^'  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  these  four  days,  while  the  uneasi- 
monianad-   ncss  of  the  popular  leaders  still  continued,  and  Ni- 

miral  Alki-  -ii       i-  i  i  •      i 

das,  with  a   kostratus  still  adjourned  his  departure,  a  new  phase 
fifty.three    Opened  in  this  melancholy  drama.     The  Pelopon- 
RenTm^     nesian  fleet  under  Alkidas  arrived  at  the  road  of 
lfr""ie"hi    ^y^^*^  ^^  t^®  opposite  mainland — fifty-three  tri- 
the  island,    rcmcs  iu  uumber,  since  the  forty  triremes  brought 
back  from  Ionia  had  been  reinforced  by  thirteen 
more  from  Lieukas  and  Anibrakia.     Moreover  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  sent   down   Brasidas  as  ad- 
vising companion — himself  worth  more  than  the 
new  thirteen  triremes,  if  he  had  been  sent  to  su- 
persede Alkidas,  instead  of  bringing  nothing  but  au- 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  76,  76. 
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thority  to  advised     Despising  the  small  squadron 
of  Nikostratus,  then  at  Naupaktus,  the  Spartans 
were  only  anxious  to  deal  with  Korkyra  before  re- 
inforcements should  arrive  from  Athens ;  but  the 
repairs  necessary  for  the  ships  of  Alkidas,  after  their 
disastrous  voyage  home,  occasioned  an  unfortunate 
delay.    When  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  seen  ap- 
proaching from  Sybota  at  break  of  day,  the  confu- 
sion in  Korkyra  was  unspeakable.    The  Demos  and 
the  newly  emancipated  slaves  were  agitated  alike  by 
the  late  terrible  combat  and  by  fear  of  the  invaders 
— the  oligarchical  party,  though  defeated,  was  still 
present,  forming  a  considerable  minority — and  the 
town  was  half- burnt.     Amidst   such   elements  of 
trouble,  there  was  little  authority  to  command,  and 
still  less  confidence  or  willingness  to  obey.     Plenty 
of  triremes  were  indeed  at  hand,  and  orders  were 
given  to  man  sixty  of  them  forthwith — while  Niko- 
stratus,  the  only  man  who  preserved  the  cool  cou- 
rage necessary  for  effective  resistance,  entreated  the 
Korkyrsean  leaders  to  proceed  with  regularity,  and 
to  wait  till  all  were  manned,  so  as  to  sail  forth  from 
the  harbour  in  a  body.     He  offered  himself  with  his 
twelve  Athenian  triremes  to  go  forth  first  alone,  and 
occupy  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  until  the  Korkyrsean 
sixty  triremes  could  all  come  out  in  full  array  to 
support  him.     He  accordingly  went  forth  with  his 
squadron,  but  the  Korkyrseans,  instead  of  following 
his  advice,  sent  their  ships  out  one  by  one  and  with- 
out any  selection  of  crews.     Two  of  them  deserted 
forthwith  to  the  enemy,  while  others  presented  the 
spectacle  of  crews  fighting  among  themselves:  even 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  69-/6. 
VOL.  VI.  2  B 
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those  which  actually  joined  battle  came  up  by  single 
ships,  without  the  least  order  or  concert. 
bL'tiil'off         ^^  Peloponnesians  soon  seeing  that  they  had 
Korkyra      little  to  fcaf  froiD  such  enemies,  thought  it  sufficient 

between  /•i-i*  •  ix^i 

Nikoatntiu  to  Set  tweuty  of  their  ships  agamst  the  Korkyrseans, 
Tbm.  *"  while  with  the  remaining  thirty-three  they  moved 
forward  to  contend  with  the  twelve  Athenians. 
Nikostratus,  having  plenty  of  sea-room,  was  not 
afraid  of  this  numerical  superiority;  the  more  90  as 
two  of  his  twelve  triremes  were  the  picked  vessels 
of  the  Athenian  navy — the  Salaminia  and  the  Para<^ 
lus  ^ .  He  took  care  to  avoid  entangling  himself  with 
the  centre  of  the  enemy,  and  to  keep  rowing  about 
their  flanks  ;  and  as  he  presently  contrived  to  dis- 
able one  of  their  ships,  by  a  fortunate  blow  with  the 
beak  of  one  of  his  vessels,  the  Peloponnesians,  in* 
stead  of  attacking  him  with  their  superior  numbers, 
formed  themselves  into  a  circle  and  stood  on  the 
defensive,  as  they  had  done  in  the  first  combat  with 
Phormio  in  the  middle  of  the  Gulf  at  Rhium.  Ni* 
kostratus  (like  Phormio)  rowed  round  this  circle, 
trying  to  cause  confusion  by  feigned  approach,  and 
waiting  to  see  some  of  the  ships  lose  their  places  or 
run  foul  of  each  other,  so  as  to  afford  him  an  open- 
ing for  attack.  And  he  might  perhaps  have  sue* 
ceeded,  if  the  remaining  twenty  Peloponnesian 
ships,  seeing  the  proceeding  and  recollecting  with 
dismay  the  success  of  a  similar  manceuvre  in  the 
former  battle,  had  not  quitted  the  Korkyrsean  ships, 

>  These  two  triremes  had  been  with  Pachas  at  Lesbos  (Thucyd.  iii. 
33) ;  immediately  on  returning  from  thence,  they  must  have  been  sent 
round  to  join  Nikostratus  at  Naupaktus.  We  see  in  what  constant 
service  they  were  kept. 
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whose  disorderly  condition  they  despised,  and  has- 
tened to  join  their  comrades.  The  whole  fleet  of 
fifty-three  triremes  now  again  took  the  aggressive, 
and  advanced  to  attack  Nikostratus,  who  retreated 
before  them,  but  backing  astern  and  keeping  the 
head  of  his  ships  towards  the  enemy.  In  this  man- 
ner he  succeeded  in  drawing  them  away  from  the 
town,  so  as  to  leave  to  most  of  the  Korkyraean  ships 
opportunity  for  getting  back  to  the  harbour;  while 
such  was  the  superior  manoeuvring  of  the  Athenian 
triremes,  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  never  able 
to  come  up  with  him  or  force  him  to  action.  They 
returned  back  in  the  evening  to  Sybota,  with  no 
greater  triumph  than  their  success  against  the  Kor- 
kyraeans,  thirteen  of  whose  triremes  they  carried 
away  as  prizes*. 

It  was  the  expectation  in  Korkyra,   that  they  confusion 
would  on  the  morrow  make  a  direct  attack  (which  fJlfcel^ 
could  hardly  have  failed  of  success)  on  the  town  JJ^^yr^^ 
and  harbour.     We  may  easily  believe  (what  report  ^|j[g^"  ^^; 
afterwards  stated),  that  Brasidas  advised  Alkidas  ucku— 
to    this    decisive    proceeding.     The    Korkyraean  theAthe. 
leaders,    more  terrified  than  ever,  first   removed  Slider  Eu- 
their  prisoners  from  the  little  island  to  the  He-  fl^"hfofV- 
rseum,  and  then  tried  to  come  to  a  compromise  ^*^ 
with  the  oligarchical  party  generally,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organising  some  effective  and  united  de-^ 
fence.    Thirty  triremes  were  made  ready  and  man- 
ned, wherein  some  even  of  the  oligarchical  Korky- 
raeans  were  persuaded  to  form  part  of  the  crews. 

But  the  slackness  of  Alkidas  proved  their  best 
defence.     Instead  of  coming  straight  to  the  town, 

»  Thucyd.  iii,  77,  78,  79. 
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he  contented  himself  with  landing  in  the  island 
at  some  distance  from  it,  on  the  promontory  of 
LeukimnS :  after  ravaging  the  neighbouring  lands 
for  some  hours,  he  returned  to  his  station  at  Sybota. 
He  had  lost  an  opportunity  which  never  again  re- 
turned :  for  on  the  very  same  night  the  fire  signals 
of  Leukas  telegraphed  to  him  the  approach  of  the 
fleet  under  Eurymedon  from  Athens — sixty  triremes* 
His  only  thought  was  now  for  the  escape  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  fleet,  which  was  in  fact  saved  by  this 
telegraphic  notice.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the 
darkness  to  retire  close  along  the  land  as  far  as  the 
isthmus  which  separates  Leukas  from  the  mainland 
— across  which  isthmus  the  ships  were  dragged  by 
hand  or  machinery,  so  that  they  might  not  fall  in 
with,  or  be  descried  by,  the  Athenian  fleet  in  sail- 
ing round  the  Leukadian  promontory.  From  hence 
Alkidas  made  the  best  of  his  way  home  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus, leaving  the  Korkyraean  oligarchs  to  their 
fate', 
vengeanct  That  fate  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  The 
torioL'^*'  arrival  of  Eurymedon  opens  a  third  unexpected 
K^rkynT  transition  in  this  chequered  narrative — the  Korky- 
*Stelte'"*  ^^^^  Demos  passing,  abruptly  and  unexpectedly, 
oiigmrehi-.  from  iuteuse  alarm  and  helplessness  to  elate  and 
bloodshed,  irresistible  mastery.  In  the  bosom  of  Greeks,  and  in 
a  population  seemingly  amongst  the  least  refined  of 
all  Greeks— including  too  a  great  many  slaves  just 
emancipated  against  the  will  of  their  masters,  and 
of  course  the  fiercest  and  most  discontented  of  all 
the  slaves  in  the  island — such  a  change  was  but  too 
sure  to  kindle  a  thirst  for  revenge  almost  ungovern- 

>  Thucyd.  iii.  80. 
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able,  as  the  only  compensation  for  foregone  terror 
and  suffering. 

As  soon  as  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  known  to 
have  fled  and  that  of  Eurymedon  was  seen  ap- 
proaching, the  Korkyrsean  leaders  brought  into  the 
town  the  500  Messenian  hoplites  who  had  hitherto 
been  encamped  without;  thus  providing  a  resource 
against  any  last  effort  of  despair  on  the  part  of 
their  interior  enemies.  Next,  the  thirty  ships  re- 
cently manned — and  held  ready  in  the  harbour 
facing  the  continent,  to  go  out  against  the  Pelopon- 
nesian fleet,  but  now  no  longer  needed — were  or- 
dered to  sail  round  to  the  other  or  Hyllaic  harbour. 
Even  while  they  were  thus  sailing  round,  some  ob- 
noxious men  of  the  defeated  party,  being  seen  in 
public,  were  slain.  But  when  the  ships  arrived  at  the 
Hyllaic  harbour,  and  the  crews  were  disembarked, 
a  more  wholesale  massacre  was  perpetrated,  by  put- 
ting to  death  those  individuals  of  the  oligarchical 
faction  who  had  been  persuaded  on  the  day  before 
to  go  aboard  as  part  of  the  crews\  Then  eame  the 
fate  of  those  suppliants,  about  400  in  number,  who 
had  been  brought  back  from  the  islet  opposite,  and 
were  still  under  sanctuary,  in  the  sacred  precinct  of 
the  Heraeum.     It  was  proposed  to  them  to  quit 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  80,  81.  koi  €k  r&v  v€&v,  5(rovr  Zntiaav  ia-prjvai,  ck^c- 
^CovT€^  cartx^PW^'  I^  i*  certain  that  the  reading  cm9j(c»fni<raat  here 
must  be  wrong :  no  satisfactory  sense  can  be  made  out  of  it.  The 
word  substituted  by  Dr.  Arnold  is  av^xpSiVTo — that  preferred  by  GoUer 
is  dwexpwvro— others  recommend  am^xpri^avro — Hermann  adopts  owc- 
X^p^av — and  Dionysius  in  his  copy  read  dv€xoiprf<rav,  I  follow  the 
meaning  of  the  words  proposed  by  Dr.  Arnold  and  Goller,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  both  equivalent  to  iKTtlvov,  This  meaning  is  at  least  plau-< 
sible  and  consistent ;  though  I  do  not  feel  certain  that  we  have  the  true 
sense  of  the  passage. 
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sanctuary  and  stand  their  trial.  Fifty  of  them 
accepted  the  proposition,  were  put  on  their  trial — 
all  condemned,  and  all  executed.  Their  execution 
took  place,  as  it  seems,  immediately  on  the  spot, 
and  within  actual  view  of  the  unhappy  men  still 
remaining  in  the  sacred  ground  ^ ;  who,  seeing  that 
their  lot  was  desperate,  preferred  dying  by  their 
own  hands  to  starvation  or  the  sword  of  their 
enemies.  Some  hung  themselves  on  branches  of 
of  the  trees  surrounding  the  temple,  others  helped 
their  friends  in  the  work  of  suicide,  and  in  one 
way  or  another  the  entire  band  thus  perished.  It 
was  probably  a  consolation  to  them  to  believe,  that 
this  desecration  of  the  precinct  would  bring  down 
the  anger  of  the  gods  upon  their  surviving  enemies. 
LawieM  Eurymedon  remained  with  his  fleet  for  seven 

and  fero-  *' 

douB  tnur-    days,  during  all  which  time  the  victorious  Korky- 

ders — ^base  .    j  .  a*  •       ^ 

connivance  rseans  camcd  on  a  sangumary  persecution  against 
medonf'  ^^  party  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  oli- 
garchical revolution.  Five  hundred  of  this  party 
contrived  to  escape  by  flight  to  the  mainland ;  while 
those  who  did  not,  or  could  not,  flee,  were  slain 
wherever  they  could  be  found.  Some  received  their 
death* wounds  even  on  the  altar  itself — others  shared 
the  same  fate,  after  having  been  dragged  away  from 
it  by  violence.  In  one  case  a  party  of  murderers 
having  pursued  their  victims  to  the  temple  of  Dio- 
nysus, refrained  from  shedding  their  blood,  but 
built  up  the  doorway  and  left  them  to  starve ;  as 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  done  on  a  former  occasion 

^  Thucyd.  iii.  81.  oX  dc  iroXXot  r&¥  kcr«M',  tata  ovk  arfiff^tfirajft  &t 
iJfpap  r^  ytyv6ik€va,  ditffiBwipcaf  mmv  cV  r^  Up^  aXk^Xovs,  &c.  The 
meagre  abridgment  of  Diodorua  (xii.  57),  in  referenoe  to  theae  events  in 
Korkyra,  is  hardly  worth  notice. 
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respecting  Pausanias.  Such  was  the  ferocity  of  the 
time,  that  in  one  case  a  father  slew  his  own  son. 
It  was  not  merely  the  oligarchical  party  who  thus 
suffered :  the  flood-gates  of  private  fend  were  also 
opened,  and  various  individuals,  under  false  charges 
of  having  been  concerned  in  the  oligarchical  move- 
ments, were  slain  by  personal  enemies  or  debtors. 
This  deplorable  suspension  of  legal,  as  well  as  moral 
restraints,  continued  during  the  week  of  Euryme- 
don's  stay — a  period  long  enough  to  satiate  the 
fierce  sentiment  out  of  which  it  arose* ;  yet  without 
any  apparent  effort  on  his  part  to  soften  the  victors 
or  protect  the  vanquished.  We  shall  see  farther 
reason  hereafter  to  appreciate  the  baseness  and 
want  of  humanity  in  his  character.  Had  Niko- 
stratus  remained  in  command,  we  may  fairly  pre- 
sume, judging  by  what  he  had  done  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  sedition  with  very  inferior  force,  that  he 
would  have  set  much  earlier  limits  to  the  Korky- 
rsean  butchery  ;  unfortunately,  Thucydidds  tells  us 
nothing  at  all  about  Nikostratus,  after  the  naval 
battle  of  the  preceding  day  2. 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  86.  Ol  flip  o^v  Kara  rrfv  ir6Kiv  Kepicvpaiot  roiavrais 
opyais  ratf  irp&rats  h  aKkfikovs  ixptjo-avro,  &c. 

'  In  reading  the  account  of  the  conduct  of  Nikostratus,  as  well  as 
that  of  Phonnio  in  the  naval  hattles  of  the  preceding  summer,  we  con- 
tract a  personal  interest  respecting  both  of  them.  Thucydidds  does  not 
seem  to  have  toticipated  that  his  account  would  raise  such  a  feeling  in 
the  minds  of  his  readers,  otherwise  he  probably  would  have  mentioned 
something  to  gratify  it.  Respecting  Phonnio,  his  omission  is  the  more 
remarkable ;  since  we  are  left  to  infer,  from  the  request  made  by  the 
/^V^wiQitUwa  to  have  his  son  sent  as  commander,  that  he  must  have  died 
or  become  disabled :  yet  the  historian  does  not  distinctly  say  so  (iii.  7). 

The  Scholiast  on  AriBtophaa^  (Pac.  347)  has  a  story  that  Pbormio 
was  asked  by  the  Aksmanians,  but  that  he  could  not  serve  in  con- 
seqaenee  of  being  at  that  moment  under  sentence  for  a  heavy  fine, 
which  he  was  imable  to  pay :  aeeordingly  the  Athenians  contrived  a 
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Band  of 
oHgarchical 
fagitivet 
escape  to 
the  main- 
land— 
afterwards 
land  again 
on  the 
island,  and 
establish 
themselves 
on  Mount 
Istdnl. 


We  should  have  been  glad  to  hear  something 
about  the  steps  taken  in  the  way  of  restoration  or 
healing,  after  this  burst  of  murderous  fury,  in  which 
doubtless  the  newly  emancipated  slaves  were  not 
the  most  backward — and   after  the  departure  of 
Eurymedon.     But  here  again   Thucydidfis   disap- 
points our  curiosity.     We  only  hear  from  him,  that 
the  oligarchical  exiles  who  had  escaped  to  the  main- 
land  were  strong  enough  to  get  possession  of  the 
forts  and  most  part  of  the  territory  there  belonging 
to  Korkyra;  just   as   the  exiles  from  Samos  and 
Mityldnd  became  more  or  less  completely  masters 
of  the  Peraea  or  mainland  possessions  belonging  to 
those  islands.     They  even  sent  envoys  to  Corinth 
and  Sparta,  in  hopes  of  procuring  aid  to  accomplish 
their  restoration  by  force  ;  but  their  request  found 
no  favour,  and  they  were  reduced  to  their  own  re- 
sources.    After  harassing  for  some  time  the  Korky- 
rseans  in  the  island  by  predatory  incursions,  so  as 
to  produce  considerable  dearth  and  distress,  they 
at  length  collected  a  band  of  Epirotic  mercenaries, 
passed  over  to  the  island,  and  there  established  a 
fortified  position  on  the  mountain  called  Istdnd,  not 
far  from  the  city.     Having  burnt  their  vessels  in 
order  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of  retreat,  they  maintained 
themselves  for  near  two  years  by  a  system  of  ravage 
and  plunder  which    inflicted  great  misery  on  the 


means  of  evading  the  fine,  in  order  that  he  might  he  enahled  to  serve. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  he  reconciled  with  the  story  of  Thucy- 
didds,  who  says  that  the  son  of  Phormio  went  instead  of  his  father. 

Compare  Meineke,  Histor.  Critic.  Comicc.  Grsec.  vol.  i.  p.  144,  and 
Fragment.  Eupolid.  vol.  ii.  p.  52/.  Phormio  was  introduced  as  a  chief 
character  in  the  Tailapxot  of  Eupolis  j  as  a  brave,  rough,  straightforward 
soldier,  something  like  Lamachus  in  the  Achameis  of  Aristophanes. 
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island  \  This  was  a  frequent  way  whereby,  of  old,  in* 
vaders  wore  out  and  mastered  a  city,  the  walls  of 
which  they  found  impregnable.  The  ultimate  fate  of  . 
these  occupants  of  Istdn^,  which  belongs  to  a  future 
chapter,  will  be  found  to  constitute  a  close  suitable 
to  the  bloody  drama  yet  unfinished  in  Korkyra. 

Such  a  drama  could  not  be  acted,  in  an  import-  J®^j|j,^|  [*; 
ant  city  belonging  to  the  Greek  name,  without  pro-  troduced  by 
ducing  a  deep  and  extensive  impression  throughout  on  occasion 
all  the  other  cities.      And  ThucydidSs  has  taken  kyLan*"' 
advantage  of  it  to  give  a  sort  of  general  sketch  of 
Grecian  politics    during   the   Peloponnesian  war ; 
violence  of  civil  discord  in  each  city,  aggravated  by 
foreign  war,  and  by  the  contending  efforts  of  Athens 
and  Sparta, — the  former  espousing  the  democratical 
party  everywhere ;  the  latter,  the  oligarchical.    The 
Korkyraean  sedition  was   the  first  case  in  which 
these  two  causes  of  political  antipathy  and  exaspe- 
ration were  seen  acting  with  full  united  force,  and 
where  the  malignity  of  sentiment  and  demoralisa- 
tion flowing  from  such  a  union  was  seen  without 
disguise.     The  picture   drawn  by   Thucydidds  of 
moral  and  political  feeling  under  these  influences, 
will  ever  remain  memorable  as  the  work  of  an  ana- 
lyst and  a  philosopher.     He  has  conceived  and  de- 
scribed the  perverting  causes  with  a  spirit  of  gene- 
ralisation which  renders  these  two  chapters  hardly 
less  applicable  to  other  political  societies  far  distant 
both  in  time  and    place    (especially,  under  many 
points  of  view,  to  France  between  1789  and  1799) 
than  to  Greece  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christ- 
ian sera.     The  deadly  bitterness  infused  into  intes- 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  85. 
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tine  party  contests  by  the  accompanying  dangers 
of  foreign  war  and  intervention  of  foreign  enemies 
— the  mutual  fears  between  political  rivals,  where 
each  thinks  that  the  other  will  forestal  him  in 
striking  a  mortal  blow,  and  where  constitutional 
maxims  have  ceased  to  carry  authority  either  as  re- 
straint or  as  protection — ^the  superior  popularity  of 
the  man  who  is  most  forward  with  the  sword,  or 
who  runs  down  his  enemies  in  the  most  unmes^sured 
language,  coupled  with  the  disposition  to  treat  both 
prudence  in  action  and  candour  in  speech  as  if  it 
were  nothing  but  treachery  or  cowardice — ^the  ex- 
clusive regard  to  party  ends,  with  the  reckless 
adoption,  and  even  admiring  preference,  of  fraud 
or  violence  as  the  most  effectual  means — the  loss  of 
respect  for  legal  authority  as  well  as  of  confidence 
in  private  agreement,  and  the  surrender  even  of 
blood  and  friendship  to  the  overruling  ascendency 
of  party-ties — the  perversion  of  ordinary  morality, 
bringing  with  it  altered  signification  of  all  the  com- 
mon words  importing  blame  or  approbation — the 
unnatural  predominance  of  the  ambitious  and  con- 
tentious passions,  overpowering  in  men's  minds  all 
real  public  objects,  and  equalizing  for  the  time  the 
better  and  the  worse  cause,  by  taking  hold  of  de- 
mocracy on  one  side,  and  aristocracy  on  the  other, 
as  mere  pretences  to  sanctify  personal  triumph — 
all  these  gloomy  social  phsenomena,  here  indicated 
by  the  historian,  have  their  causes  deeply  seated  in 
the  human  mind,  and  are  likely,  unless  the  bases  of 
constitutional  morality  shall  come  to  be  laid  more 
surely  and  firmly  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  to 
recur  from  time  to  time,  under  diverse  modifications. 
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**  80  long  as  human  nature  shall  be  the  same  as  it 
is  now,"  to  use  the  language  of  Thucydid^s  himself. 
He  has  described,  with  fidelity  not  inferior  to  his 
sketch  of  the  pestilence  at  Athens,  the  symptoms 
of  a  certain  morbid  political  condition,  wherein  the 
vehemence  of  intestine  conflict,  instead  of  being 
kept  within  such  limits  as  consists  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  one  society  among  the  contending  parties, 
becomes  for  the  time  inflamed  and  poisoned  with  all 
the  unscrupulous  hostility  of  foreign  war,  chiefly 
from  actual  alliance  between  parties  within  the  state 
and  foreigners  without.  In  following  the  impress- 
ive description  of  the  historian,  we  have  to  keep 
in  mind  the  general  state  of  manners  in  his  time, 
especially  the  cruelties  tolerated  by  the  laws  of  war, 
as  compared  with  that  greater  humanity  and  respect 
for  life  which  has  grown  up  during  the  last  two 
centuries  in  modern  Europe.  And  we  have  farther 
to  recollect  that  if  he  had  been  describing  the  effects 
of  political  fury  among  Carthaginians  and  Jews, 
instead  of  among  his  contemporary  Greeks,  he 
would  have  added,  to  his  list  of  horrors,  mutila- 
tion, crucifixion,  and  other  refinements  on  simple 
murder. 

The  language  of  ThucydidSs  is  to  be  taken  rather 
as  a  generalisation  and  concentration  of  phaenomena 
which  he  had  observed  among  difierent  communi- 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  82.  yiyvofuva  yJkv  kdu  aei  €(r6fi€va  €<ot  ^  ^  avrrf  i^varis 
dvBpwrcav  ^,  fuiXKov  dc  Kol  ^<rvxolr€pa  xai  toU  tidtcrt  birfKkayfjLepa,  m 
Av  €icaarm  al  ficro^oXal  r»p  (pprvx^^y  ctj^icrrovrcu,  &c. 

The  many  obscurities  and  perplexities  of  constraction  which  pervade 
these  memorable  chapters,  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Thucydid^, 
ever  since  Dionysius  of  Uatikamassiui,  whose  remarks  upon  them  are 
sufficiently  severe  (Judic.  de  Thucyd.  p.  883). 


war. 
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The  poiiu-  ties,  thau  as  belonging  altogether  to  anyone  of  them, 
dcsof  Kor-  I  do  not  believe — what  a  superficial  reading  of  his 
tbe'^ri^  opening  words  might  at  first  suggest — that  the 
^^Jdin  bloodshed  in  Korkyra  was  only  the  earliest,  but  by 
the  whrfe  jjQ  means  the  worst,  of  a  series  of  similar  horrors 
spread  over  the  Grecian  world.  The  facts  stated  in 
his  own  history  suffice  to  show  that  though  the 
same  causes,  which  worked  upon  this  unfortunate 
island,became  disseminated  and  produced  analogous 
mischiefs  throughout  many  other  communities — 
yet  the  case  of  Korkyra,  as  it  was  the  first,  so  it 
was  also  the  worst  and  most  aggravated  in  point  of 
intensity.  Fortunately  the  account  of  ThucydidSs 
enables  us  to  understand  it  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  to  appreciate  the  degree  of  guilt  of  the  various 
parties  implicated,  which  we  can  seldom  do  with 
certainty;  because  when  once  the  interchange  of  vio- 
lence has  begun,  the  feelings  arising  out  of  the 
contest  itself  presently  overpower  in  the  minds  of 
both  parties  the  original  cause  of  dispute,  as  well 
as  all  scruples  as  to  fitness  of  means.  Unjustifiable 
acts  in  abundance  are  committed  by  both,  and  in 
comparing  the  two,  we  are  often  obliged  to  employ 
the  emphatic  language  which  Tacitus  uses  respect- 
ing Otho  and  Vitellius — **  deteriorem  fore,  quisquis 
vicisset" — of  two  bad  men  all  that  the  Roman 
world  could  foresee  was,  that  the  victor,  whichso* 
ever  he  was,  would  prove  the  worst. 

But  in  regard  to  the  Korkyraean  revolution,  we 
can  arrive  at  a  more  discriminating  criticism.  We 
see  that  it  is  from  the  beginning  the  work  of  a 
selfish  oligarchical  party,  playing  the  game  of  a 
foreign  enemy,   and  the  worst  and  most  ancient 
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enemy,  of  the  island, — aiming  to  subvert  the  exist-  Howthcw 
ing  democracy  and  acquire  power  for  themselves —  began  and 

ji.  1  f  f        :%  •        became  ex- 

and  ready  to  employ  any  measure  of  fraud  or  vio-  aggemted. 
lence  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects.  While  SuTop^-^^ 
the  democracy  which  they  attack  is  purely  defen-  »»n«p»rt>ei. 
sive  and  conservative,  the  oligarchical  movers, 
having  tried  fair  means  in  vain,  are  the  first  to 
employ  foul  means,  which  latter  they  find  retorted 
with  greater  eflfect  against  themselves.  They  set 
the  example  of  judicial  prosecution  against  Peithias, 
for  the  destruction  of  a  political  antagonist ;  in  the 
use  of  this  same  weapon,  he  proves  more  than  a 
match  for  them,  and  employs  it  to  their  ruin. 
Next,  they  pass  to  the  use  of  the  dagger  in  the 
senate-house  against  him  and  his  immediate  fellow- 
leaders,  and  to  the  wholesale  application  of  the 
sword  against  the  democracy  generally.  The  Kor- 
kyraean  Demos  are  thus  thrown  upon  the  defen- 
sive. Instead  of  the  afiections  of  ordinary  life, 
all  the  most  intense  anti-social  sentiments — ^fear, 
pugnacity,  hatred,  vengeance, — obtain  unqualified 
possession  of  their  bosoms  ;  exaggerated  too  through 
the  fluctuations  of  victory  and  defeat,  successively 
brought  by  Nikostratus,  Alkidas,  and  Eurymedon. 
Their  conduct  as  victors  is  such  as  we  should  expect 
under  such  maddening  circumstances,  from  coarse 
men  mingled  with  liberated  slaves.  It  is  vindictive 
and  murderous  in  the  extreme,  not  without  faith- 
less breach  of  assurances  given.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  they  are  driven  to  stand  upon  their 
defence,  and  that  all  their  energies  are  indispen- 
sable to  make  that  defence  successful.  They  are 
provoked  by  an  aggression  no  less  guilty  in  the  end 
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than  Id  the  means — an  aggression,  too,  the  more 
gratuitous,  because,  if  we  look  at  the  state  of  the 
island  at  the  time  when  the  oligarchical  captives 
were  restored  from  Corinth,  there  was  no  pretence 
for  affirming  that  it  had  suffered,  or  was  suffering, 
any  loss,  hardship,  or  disgrace,  from  its  alliance 
with  Athens.  These  oligarchical  insurgents  find 
the  island  in  a  state  of  security  and  tranquillity — 
since  the  war  imposed  upon  it  little  necessity  for 
effort.  They  plunge  it  into  a  sea  of  blood,  with 
enormities  as  well  as  suffering  on  both  sides,  which 
end  at  length  in  their  own  complete  extermination. 
Our  compassion  for  their  final  misery  must  not 
hinder  us  from  appreciating  the  behaviour  whereby 
it  was  earned. 
contrwt  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  from  this  time,  we 

between  ^  ^  •  •      * 

the  bloody  shall  havc  occasiou  to  recount  two  political  move- 

rev^tfons  mcuts  in  Athcus  similar  in  principle  and  general 

andthe^"  rcsult  to  this  Korkyraeau   revolution;    exhibiting 

^tr  of'  oligarchical  conspirators   against  an  existing  and 

analogous  conservative  democracy — with  this  conspiracy  at 

phenomena  ^ 

at  Athens,  first  succcssful,  but  aftcrwards  put  down,  and  the 
Demos  again  restored.  The  contrast  between 
Athens  and  Korkyra  under  such  circumstances 
will  be  found  highly  instructive,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  Demos  both  in  the  hours  of  defeat  and 
in  those  of  victory.  It  will  then  be  seen  how 
much  the  habit  of  active  participation  in  political 
and  judicial  affairs, — of  open,  conflicting  discus- 
sion, discharging  the  malignant  passions  by  way  of 
speech,  and  followed  by  appeal  to  the  vote — of 
having  constantly  present,  to  the  mind  of  everv 
citizen  in  his  character  of  Dikast  or  Ekklesiast, 
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the  conditioas  of  a  pacific  society,  and  the  para- 
mount authority  of  a  constitutional  majority — ^how 
much  all  these  circumstances,  brought  home  as 
they  were  at  Athens  more  than  in  any  other  de- 
mocracy to  the  feelings  of  individuals,  contributed 
to  soften  the  instincts  of  intestine  violence  and  re- 
venge, even  under  very  great  provocation. 

But  the  case  of  Korkyra,  as  well  as  that  of  Athens, 
different  in  so  many  respects,  conspire  to  illustrate- 
another  truth,  of  much  importance  in  Grecian 
history.  Both  of  them  show  how  false  and  impu-  Bad  morai- 
dent  were  the  pretensions  set  up  by  the  rich  and  rich  and 
great  men  of  the  various  Grecian  cities,  to  superior  fhJoi^o^ 
morality,  superior  intelligence,  and  greater  fitness  ^{*^^"^"* 
for  using  honourably  and  beneficially  the  powers  of 
government,  as  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  citi* 
zens.  Though  the  Grecian  oligarchies,  exercising 
powerful  sway  over  fashion,  and  more  especially 
over  the  meaning  of  words,  bestowed  upon  them- 
selves the  appellation  of  ''  the  best  men,  the  ho- 
nourable and  good,  the  elegant,  the  superior,"  &c., 
and  attached  to  those  without  their  own  circle  epi- 
thets of  a  contrary  tenor,  implying  low  moral  attri- 
butes— no  such  difference  will  be  found  borne  out  by 
the  facts  of  Grecian  history'.  Abundance  of  infir- 
mity, with  occasional  bad  passions,  was  doubtless 
liable  to  work  upon  the  people  generally,  often  cor- 
rupting and  misguiding  even  the  Athenian  demo- 
cracy, the  best  apparently  of  all  the  democracies  in 
Greece.  But  after  all,  the  rich  and  great  men  were 
only  a  part  of  the  people,  and  taking  them  as  a  class 

'  See  the  valuable  preliminary  diacourse,  prefixed  to  Welcker'a  edi- 
tion of  Theognis,  page  zxi.  sect.  9  aeq. 
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(apart  from  honourable  individual  exceptions)  by 
no  means  the  best  part.  If  exempted  by  their  posi- 
tion from  some  of  the  vices  which  beset  smaller  and 
poorer  men,  they  imbibed  from  that  same  position 
an  unmeasured  self-importance — and  an  excess  of 
personal  ambition  as  well  as  of  personal  appetite — 
peculiar  to  themselves,  not  less  anti- social  in  ten- 
dency, and  operating  upon  a  much  grander  scale. 
To  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  belonging  to 
the  age,  they  were  noway  superior,  considering 
them  as  a  class  ;  while  their  animosities  among 
one  another,  virulent  and  unscrupulous,  were  among 
the  foremost  causes  of  misfortune  in  Grecian  com- 
monwealth. Indeed  many  of  the  most  excep- 
tionable acts  committed  by  the  democracies,  con- 
sisted in  their  allowing  themselves  to  be  made  the 
tools  of  one  aristocrat  for  the  ruin  of  another.  Of 
the  intense  party-selfishness  which  characterized 
them  as  a  body,  sometimes  exaggerated  into  the 
strongest  anti-popular  antipathy,  as  we  see  in  the 
famous  oligarchical  oath  cited  by  Aristotle^ — we 
shall  find  many  illustrations  as  we  advance  in  the 
history,  but  none  more  striking  than  this  Korky- 
raean  revolution. 

'  Aristot.  Politic,  v.  7>  19*     Ka)  t^  ^VH^  KaK6povt  ^trofuu,  Koi  /Sou- 
Xfvo-tt)  o,ri  iiv  tx»  KaKAv* 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

FROM  THE  TROUBLES  IN  KORKYRA,  IN  THE  FIFTH 
YEAR  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR,  DOWN  TO  THE 
END  OF  THE  SIXTH  YEAR. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  trouhles  of  Korkyra  capture  of 
occurred,  Nikias  the  Athenian  general  conducted  posu^Me- 
an  armament  against  the  rocky  island  of  Minda,  Ath^niw* 
which  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Megara,  JJ"^^'  ^'" 
and  was  occupied  by  a  Megarian  fort  and  garrison. 
The  narrow  channel,  which  separated  it  from  the 
Megarian  port  of  Nissea  and  formed  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  was  defended  by  two  towers  pro- 
jecting out  from  Nissea,  which  Nikias  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  means  of  battering  machines  from  his 
ships.     He  thus  cut  off  Min6a  from  communication 
on  that  side  with  the  Megarians,  and  fortified  it  on 
the  other  side,  where  it  communicated  with  the 
main  land  by  a  lagoon  bridged  over  with  a  cause- 
way.    Minda,  thus  becoming  thoroughly  insulated, 
was  more  completely  fortified  and  made  an  Athe- 
nian possession  ;  since  it  was  eminently  convenient 
to  keep  up  an  effective  blockade  against  the  Mega- 
rian  harbour,  which  the  Athenians  had   hitherto 
done  only  from  the  opposite  shore  of  SalamisV 

Though  Nikias,  son  of  Nikeratus,  had  been  for  Nikiaa—hia 
sometime  conspicuous  in  public  life,  and  is  said  duction,  ' 
to  have  been  more  than  once  Stratfigus  along  with  Snd  charac 

ter. 
'  Thucyd.  iii.  51.     See  the  note  of  Dr.  Arnold,  and  the  plan  em- 
bodied in  his  work,  for  the  topography  of  Min6a,  which  has  now  ceased 
to  be  an  island,  and  is  a  hill  on  the  mainland  near  the  shore. 
VOL.   VI.  2  C 
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PeriklSs,  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  Thucy- 
did&s  introduces  him  to  our  notice.  He  was  now 
one  of  the  StratSgi  or  generals  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  appears  to  have  enjoyed,  on  the  whole,  a  greater 
and  more  constant  personal  esteem  than  any  citizen 
of  Athens,  from  the  present  time  down  to  his  death. 
In  wealth  and  in  family,  he  ranked  among  the  first 
class  of  Athenians :  in  political  character,  Aristotle 
placed  him,  together  with  ThucydidSs  son  of  Me- 
ISsias  and  TheramenSs,  above  all  other  names  in 
Athenian  history — seemingly  even  above  Perikl^s^ 
Such  a  criticism,  from  Aristotle,  deserves  re- 
spectful attention,  though  the  facts  before  us  com- 
pletely belie  so  lofty  an  estimate.  It  marks,  how- 
ever, the  position  occupied  by  Nikias  in  Athenian 
politics,  as  the  principal  person  of  what  may  be 
called  the  oligarchical  party,  succeeding  Kimon 
and  ThucydidSs,  and  preceding  TheramenSs.  In 
looking  to  the  conditions  under  which  this  party 
continued  to  subsist,  we  shall  see  that  during 
the  interval  between  Thucydid^s  (son  of  MelS- 
sias)  and  Nikias,  the  democratical  forms  had  ac- 
quired such  confirmed  ascendency,  that  it  would 
not  have  suited  the  purpose  of  any  politician  to  be- 
tray evidence  of  positive  hostility  to  them,  prior  to 
the  Sicilian  expedition  and  the  great  embarrass- 
ment in  the  foreign  relations  of  Athens  which  arose 
Varying  out  of  that  disaster.  After  that  change,  the  Athe- 
itlncM  and  ^^i^n  oligarchs  became  emboldened  and  aggressive. 
Z^Sr-^  80  that  we  shall  find  Theramen^s  among  the  chief 
chicai  party  coDspirators  in  the  revolution  of  the  Four  Hundred. 

at  Atheni.  '         , 

But  Nikias  represents  the  oligarchical  party  in  its 

>  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  2,  3. 
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previous  state  of  quiescence  and  torpidity,  accom- 
modating itself  to  a  sovereign  democracy,  and  ex- 
isting in  the  form  of  common  sentiment  rather  than 
of  common  purposes.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  illus* 
tration  of  the  real  temper  of  the  Athenian  people, 
that  a  man  of  this  character,  known  as  an  oligarch 
but  not  feared  as  such,  and  doing  his  duty  sincerely 
to^the  democracy,  should  have  remained  until  his 
death  the  most  esteemed  and  influential  man  in  the 
city. 

Nikias  was  a  man  of  even  mediocrity,  in  intel- 
lect, in  education,  and  in  oratory :  forward  in  his 
military  duties,  and  not  only  personally  courageous 
in  the  field,  but  hitherto  found  competent  as  a  general 
under  ordinary  circumstances^:  assiduous,  too,  in 
the  discharge  of  all  political  duties  at  home,  espe- 
cially in  the  post  of  Stratfigus  or  one  of  the  ten  ge- 
nerals of  the  state,  to  which  he  was  frequently  chosen 
and  rechosen.    Of  the  many  valuable  qualities  com-  Points  of 
bined  in  his  predecessor  Perikl^s,  the  recollection  of  uJccn^Ni/" 
whom  was  yet  fresh  in  the  Athenian  mind,  Nikias  Perikist- 
possessed  two,  on  which,  most  of  all,  his  influence  S^ff^renles. 
rested, — though,  properly  speaking,  that  influence 
belongs  to  the  sum  total  of  his  character,  and  not  to 
any  special  attributes  in  it :  First,  he  was  thoroughly 
incorruptible  as  to  pecvmiary  gains — a  quality  so  rare 
in  Grecian  public  men  of  all  the  cities,  that  when  a 
man  once  became  notorious  for  possessing  it,  he  ac- 

'  Kairoi  tfywye  neat  rifi&fjLai  c«c  rov  roiovrov  (says  Nikias  in  the  Athe- 
nian assembly,  Thucyd.  yi.  9)  jca  2  ^cra-ov  irepap  vtpl  ry  i/xavrov 
ow>fiaTi  6ppa>i&*  vop.iii»v  Spoiag  aya06v  voKlTrjv  ttytu,  ts  &if  «ea<  rov 
a^fiarSs  rt  Koi  rrjt  ovtrias  irpovorJTCu. 

The  whole  conduct  of  Nikias  before  Syracuse,  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  more  than  bears  out  this  boast. 

2c2 
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quired  a  greater  degree  of  trust  than  any  superiority 
of  intellect  could  have  bestowed  upon  him  :  next,  he 
adopted  the  Periklean  view  as  to  the  necessity  of  a 
conservative  or  stationary  foreign  policy  for  Athens, 
avoiding  new  acquisitions  at  a  distance,  adventurous 
risks,  or  provocation  to  fresh  enemies.  With  this 
important  point  of  analogy  there  were  at  the  same 
time  material  differences  between  them  even  in  re- 
gard to  foreign  policy.  PerikWs  was  a  conservative, 
resolute  against  submitting  to  loss  or  abstraction  of 
empire,  but  at  the  same  time  refraining  from  aggran- 
disement :  Nikias  was  in  policy  faint-hearted,  averse 
to  energetic  effort  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and 
disposed  not  only  to  maintain  peace,  but  even  to 
purchase  it  by  considerable  sacrifices.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  the  leading  champion  of  the  conservative 
party  of  his  day,  always  powerful  at  Athens :  and 
as  he  was  constantly  familiar  with  the  details  and 
actual  course  of  public  affairs,  capable  of  giving  full 
effect  to  the  cautious  and  prudential  point  of  view, 
and  enjoying  unqualified  credit  for  honest  purposes 
— his  value  as  a  permanent  counsellor  was  steadily 
recognised,  even  though  in  particular  cases  his 
counsel  might  not  be  followed. 
Care  of  Ni-  Besidcs  thcsc  two  main  points,  which  Nikias 
milbitoining  had  iti  commou  with  Periklds,  he  was  perfect  in 
lit^^nd^"  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  minor  and  collateral  modes  of  standing 
Ifftn^^  well  with  the  people,  which  that  great  man  had 
hu  very  re-  taken  but  little  pains  to  practise.  While  Periklfis 
racter.  attached  himself  to  Aspasia,  whose  splendid  quali- 
ties did  not  redeem  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  eitbec 
her  foreign  origin  or  her  unchastity,  the  domestic 
habits  of  Nikias  appear  to  have  been  strictly  con- 
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formable  to  the  rules  of  Athenian  decorum.  Peri- 
klds  was  surrounded  by  philosophers,  Nikias  by 
prophets — whose  advice  was  necessary  both  as  a 
consolation  to  his  temperament  and  as  a  guide  to 
his  intelligence  under  difficulties.  One  of  them 
was  constantly  in  his  service  and  confidence,  and 
his  conduct  appears  to  have  been  sensibly  affected 
by  the  difference  of  character  between  one  pro- 
phet and  another^  just  as  the  government  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  other  catholic  princes  has  been 
modified  by  the  change  of  confessors.  To  a  life 
thus  rigidly  decorous  and  ultra- religious — both 
eminently  acceptable  to  the  Athenians — ^Nikias 
added  the  judicious  employment  of  a  large  fortune 
with  a  view  to  popularity.  Those  liturgies,  (or 
expensive  public  duties  undertaken  by  rich  men 
each  in  his  turn,  throughout  other  cities  of  Greece 
as  well  as  in  Athens)  which  fell  to  his  lot,  were 
performed  with  such  splendour,  munificence,  and 
good  taste,  as  to  procure  for  him  universal  enco- 
miums; and  so  much  above  his  predecessors  as 
to  be  long  remembered  and  extolled.  Most  of 
these  liturgies  were  connected  with  the  religious 
service  of  the  state,  so  that  Nikias,  by  his  manner 
of  performing  them,  displayed  his  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  the  gods  at  the  same  time  that  be  laid 
up  for  himself  a  store  of  popularity.  Moreover, 
the  remarkable  caution  and  timidity — not  before 
an  enemy,  but  in  reference  to  his  own  fellow-citi- 
zens— which  marked  his  character,  rendered  him 

'  *  Thucyd.  vii.  60 ;  Plutarch,  Nikias»  c.  4,  6,  23.  T^  lUvroi  Nt^t^ 
awrjv€x^  ^6^  fiTfbi  fiavriv  fx*'*'  ffnrupov  6  yap  ovvrfBrjs  avrov  koi  t6 
voKv  TTJi  li€i<Tidaifiovias  d(l>aip£v  'STiKfiidrjs  iTfBtnjKti  fjLiKpov  tpLirpotrS^v. 
This  18  suggested  by  Phitarch  as  an  excuse  for  mistakes  on  the  part  of 
Nikias. 
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pre*emineDtly  scrupulous  as  to  giving  offence  or 
making  personal  enemies.  While  his  demeanour 
towards  the  poorer  citizens  generally  was  equal  and 
conciliating,  the  presents  which  he  made  were  nu- 
merous, both  to  gain  friends  and  to  silence  assail- 
ants. We  are  not  surprised  to  hear,  that  various 
bullies,  whom  the  comic  writers  turn  to  scorn,  made 
their  profit  out  of  this  susceptibility.  But  most 
assuredly  Nikias  as  a  public  man,  though  he  might 
occasionally  be  cheated  out  of  money,  profited 
greatly  by  the  reputation  thus  acquired. 
His  diiu  The  expenses  unavoidable  in  such  a  career,  com- 

^Mtnghii  bined  with  strict  personal  honesty,  could  not  have 
I^'wuiH"     ^^^^  defrayed   except   by  another  quality,  which 
tioDs  in  the  ought  Hot  to  couut  as  discreditable  to  Nikias,  though 
uiirium—  in  this  too  he  stood  distinguished  from  Periklte. 
otB^vfT^    He  was  a  careful  and  diligent  money-getter ;  a  spe- 
forhire.       culator  iu  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium,  and  pro- 
prietor of  one  thousand  slaves  whom  he  let  out 
for  work  in  them,  receiving  a  fixed  sum  per  head 
for  each.     The  superintending  slaves  who  managed 
the  details  of  this  business  were  men  of  grqat  abi- 
lity and  high  pecuniary  value  V  Most  of  the  wealth 
of  Nikias  was  held  in  this  form,  and  not  in  landed 
property.     Judging  by  what  remains  to  us  of  the 
comic  authors,  this  must  have  been  considered  as  a 
perfectly  gentlemanlike  way  of  making  money :  for 
while  they  abound  with  derision  of  the  leather- 
dresser  Kleon,  the  lamp-maker  Hyperbolus,  and  the 
vegetable  selling  mother  to  whom  Euripides  owes 
his  birth,  we  hear  nothing  from  them  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  slave-letter  Nikias. 

The  degree  to  which  the  latter  was  thus  occupied 

*  Xenophon,  Memorab.  ii.  5,  2;  Xcnophon,  De  Vectigalibus,  iv.  14. 
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with  the  care  of  his  private  fortune,  together  with 
the  general  moderation  of  his  temper,  made  him  often 
wish  to  abstract  himself  from  public  duty.  But  such 
unambitious  reluctance,  rare  among  the  public  men 
of  the  day,  rather  made  the  Athenians  more  anxious 
to  put  him  forward  and  retain  his  services.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Pentakosiomedimni  and  the  Hippeis, 
the  two  richest  classes  in  Athens,  he  was  one  of 
themselves — and  on  the  whole,  the  best  man,  as 
being  so  little  open  to  reproach  or  calumny,  whom 
they  could  oppose  to  the  leather-dressers  and  lamp- 
makers  who  often  out-talked  them  in  the  public 
assembly.  The  hoplites,  who  despised  Kleon — and 
did  not  much  regard  even  the  brave,  hardy,  and 
soldierlike  Lamachus,  because  he  happened  to  be 
poor^ — respected  in  Nikias  the  union  of  wealth  and 
family  with  honesty,  courage,  and  carefulness  in 
command.  The  maritime  and  trading  multitude 
esteemed  him  as  a  decorous,  honest,  religious  gen- 
tleman, who  gave  splendid  choregies,  treated  the 
poorest  men  with  consideration,  and  never  turned 
the  public  service  into  a  job  for  his  own  profit— 
who  moreover,  if  he  possessed  no  commanding  qua- 
lities, so  as  to  give  to  his  advice  imperative  and 
irresistible  authority,  was  yet  always  worthy  of 
being  consulted,  and  a  steady  safeguard  against 
public  mischief.  Before  the  fatal  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion, he  had  never  commanded  on  any  very  serious 
or  difficult  enterprise ;  but  what  he  had  done  had 
been  accomplished  successfully ;  so  that  he  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  a  fortunate  as  well  as  a  prudent 

'  Thucyd.  v.  7;  Plutarch,  AlkibiadSs,  c.  21.  'O  yap  Xafiaxos  ffv  /xcV 
fro\€iwc6s  Koi  dv^p^dT}S,  a^too/xa  d*  ov  vpoarjv  ovS"  SyKOs  avr^  dta  ir€viav : 
compare  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  15. 
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commanderV  He  appears  to  have  acted  as  proxenus 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Athens  ;  probably  by  his 
own  choice,  and  among  several  others. 
Nikias  first       The  first  halt*  of  the  political  life  of  Nikias, — 
Kieon— °    after  the  time  when  he  rose  to  enjoy  full  considera- 
kfbildls^*    tion  in  Athens,  being  already  of  mature  age — was 
?a"dubl*or  spent  in  opposition  to  Kleon  ;  the  last  half,  in  op- 
AthTJi^f  r'  P^^*^^^"^  ^^  AlkibiadSs.     To  employ  terms  which 
political       are  not  fully  suitable  to  the  Athenian  democracy, 
purpoMs!*   but  which  yet  bring  to  view  the  difference  intended 
to  be  noted  better  than  any  others,  Nikias  was  a 
minister  or  ministerial  man,  often  actually  exer- 
cising, and  always  likely  to  exercise,  official  func- 
tions— Kleon  was  a  man  of  the  opposition,  whose 
province  it  was  to  supervise  and  censure  official 
men  for  their  public  conduct.     We  must   divest 
these  words  of  that  accompaniment  which  they  are 
understood  to   carry   in  English  political  life— a 
standing  parliamentary  majority  in  favour  of  one 
party :    Kleon  would  often  carry  in  the  public  as- 
sembly resolutions,  which  his  opponents  Nikias  and 
others  of  like  rank  and  position — who  served  in  the 
posts  of  Stratdgus,  ambassador,  and  other  important 
offices  designated  by  the  general  vote — were  obliged 
against  their  will  to  execute. 

In  attaining  such  offices  they  were  assisted  by 
the  political  clubs,  or  established  conspiracies  (to 
translate  the  original  literally)  among  the  leading 
Athenians  to  stand  by  each  other  both  for  acqui- 
sition of  office  and  for  mutual  insurance  under  ju- 

^  Thucyd.  v.  16.  Ntxiar  TrXcZora  tS>v  t6t€  eZ  <f>€p6fjL«vos  iv  arparrf' 
yiais — Ntjctaf  /a€i/  fiovkofievosy  iv  f  dTraBrjs  ^v  koX  rj^ioifTOy  bMa-axraaBai 
TTfv  evTvxiaVf  &c. — vi.  17-  fws  fyoa  t€  (Alkibiadls)  ^Tt  aKfj,a{<t)  fitr 
avrris  koi  6  Nticmf  evTi'x^t  doKtl  uvai^  &c. 
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dicial  trial.  These  clubs,  or  Hetseries,  must  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  practical  working 
of  Athenian  politics,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  we  are  possessed  of  no  details  respecting  them. 
We  know  that  in  Athens  they  were  thoroughly 
oligarchical  in  disposition* — while  equality,  or 
something  near  to  it,  in  rank  and  position,  must 
have  been  essential  to  the  social  harmony  of  the 
members.  In  some  towns,  it  appears  that  such 
political  associations  existed  under  the  form  of 
gymnasia^  for  the  mutual  exercise  of  the  members, 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  54.  Kac  6  fiiv  Utio'apdpos  rds  re  ^v^fiocias,  atrrtp 
irvyxavov  irp^tpov  cV  r;^  vrdXci  oio'tu  im  diKots  kol  apxais,  dwdcras  cV«X- 
Ba>v,  Koi  irapaK€\€v<rdiJt€Vos  or-ax  ^v<rrpa<f>ipT€s  Koi  Koivj  /SovXcvo-cificvoi 
KaTdkv<rov<ri  t6v  brjfiov,  Koi  T3X\a  napaaKevda-asj  &c. 

After  having  thus  organised  the  Iletieries,  and  brought  them  into 
cooperation  for  his  revolutionary  objects  against  the  democracy,  Pei- 
sander  departed  from  Athens  to  Samoa :  on  his  return  he  finds  that 
these  Hetseries  have  been  very  actively  employed,  and  had  made  great 
progress  towards  the  subversion  of  the  democracy :  they  had  assas- 
sinated the  demagogue  Android^  and  various  other  political  enemies — 
ol  dc  d/A^i  r6v  Utia-aifdpov — fjkBov  is  ras  *A6rivas, — Kal  Karakafipdvovai 
tA  irXcwrra  tow  iraipois  irpotipyeurfttpa,  &c.  (viii.  65). 

The  political  ireupeta  to  which  AlkibiadSs  belonged  is  mentioned  in 
Isokrat^,  De  Bigis,  Or.  xvi.  p.  348.  sect.  6.  \€yovT€s  »s  6  warrip  trvpo." 
yoi  TTfp  iraip€iap  €ir\  vt tor t pots  wpdypaa-i.  Allusions  to  these 
iraipfiai  and  to  their  well-known  political  and  judicial  purposes  (unfor- 
tunately they  are  only  allusions)  are  found  in  Plato,  Thesetet.  c.  79* 
p.  173.  airovdaX  dc  hcuptwv  iir  dpxas,  &c. :  also  Plato,  Legg.  ix.  c.  3. 
p.  856 ;  Plato,  Republic,  ii.  c.  8.  p.  365,  where  they  are  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  crvy^fu^o-uu— cVl  yap  r6  \a»Bdv€ip  (vpt/tfuxrias  re  «eal 
iraiptLas  crvvd$op€v — also  in  Pseudo-Andokid^s  cont.  Alkibiad.  c.  2. 
p.  112.  Compare  the  general  remarks  of  Thucydidds,  iii.  82,  and  De- 
mosthen^  cont.  Stephan.  ii.  p.  1157* 

Two  Dissertations,  by  Messrs.  Vischer  and  Biittner,  collect  the  scanty 
indications  respecting  these  Hetseries,  together  with  some  attempts  to 
enlarge  and  speculate  upon  them,  which  are  more  ingenious  than  trust- 
worthy (Die  Oligarchiscbe  Partei  und  die  Hetairieu  in  Athen.  von  W. 
Vischer.  Basel,  1836;  Geschichte  der  politischen  Iletairien  zu  Athen., 
von  Hermann  Biittner.  Leipsic,  1840). 

^  About  the  political  workings  of  the  Syssitia  and  Gymnasia,  see 
Plato,  Legg.  i.  p.  636 ;  Polybius,  xx.  6. 
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or  of  syssitia  for  joint  banquets.  At  Athens  they 
were  numerous,  and  doubtless  not  habitually  in 
friendship  with  each  other;  since  the  antipathies 
among  different  oligarchical  men  were  exceedingly 
strong,  and  the  union  brought  about  between  them 
at  the  time  of  the  Four  Hundred,  arising  only  out 
of  common  desire  to  put  down  the  democracy, 
lasted  but  a  little  while.  But  the  designation  of 
persons  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  Strat^gus  and 
other  principal  offices  greatly  depended  upon  them 
— as  well  as  the  facility  of  passing  through  that 
trial  of  accountability  to  which  every  man  was 
liable  after  his  year  of  office.  Nikias,  and  men 
generally  of  his  rank  and  fortune,  helped  by  these 
clubs  and  lending  help  in  their  turn,  composed 
what  may  be  called  the  ministers,  or  executive 
individual  functionaries  of  Athens :  the  men  who 
acted,  gave  orders  as  to  specific  acts,  and  saw  to 
the  execution  of  that  which  the  senate  and  the 
public  assembly  resolved.  Especially  in  regard  to 
the  military  and  naval  force  of  the  city,  so  large 
and  so  actively  employed  at  this  time,  the  powers 
of  detail  possessed  by  the  StratSgi  must  have  been 
very  great,  and  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
state. 
Kieon— hii  While  Nikias  was  thus  in  what  may  be  called 
tfonthatof  ministerial  function,  Kleon  was  not  of  sufficient 
-!?*^'"°w-  importance  to  attain  the  same,  but  was  confined  to 
er  Inferior  the  inferior  function  of  opposition.  We  shall  see  in 
the  coming  chapter  how  he  became  as  it  were  pro- 
moted, partly  by  his  own  superior  penetration, 
partly  by  the  dishonest  artifice  and  misjudgment  of 
Nikias  and  other  opponents,  in  the  affair  of  Sphak- 
teria.  But  his  vocation  was  now  to  find  fault,  to  cen- 
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sure,  to  denounce ;  bis  theatre  of  action  was  the 
senate,  the  public  assembly,  the  dikasteries ;  his  prin- 
cipal talent  was  that  of  speech,  in  which  he  must  un- 
questionably have  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries. 
The  two  gifts  which  had  been  united  in  PeriklAs — 
superior  capacity  for  speech,  as  well  as  for  action — 
were  now  severed,  and  had  fallen,  though  both  in 
greatly  inferior  degree,  the  one  to  Nikias,  the  other 
to  Kleon.  As  an  opposition-man,  fierce  and  violent 
in  temper,  Kleon  was  extremely  formidable  to  all 
acting  functionaries ;  and  from  his  influence  in  the 
public  assembly,  he  was  doubtless  the  author  of 
many  important  positive  measures,  thus  going  be- 
yond the  functions  belonging  to  what  is  called  op- 
position. But  though  the  most  effective  speaker 
in  the  public  assembly,  he  was  not  for  that  reason 
the  most  influential  person  in  the  democracy.  His 
powers  of  speech  in  fact  stood  out  the  more  pro- 
minently, because  they  were  found  apart  from  that 
station  and  those  qualities  which  were  considered, 
even  at  Athens,  all  but  essential  to  make  a  man  a 
leader  in  political  life. 

To  understand  the  political  condition  of  Athens 
at  this  time,  it  has  been  necessary  to  take  this  com- 
parison between  Nikias  and  Kleon,  and  to  remark, 
that  though  the  latter  might  be  a  more  victorious 
speaker,  the  former  was  the  more  guiding  and  in- 
fluential leader.  The  points  gained  by  Kleon  were 
all  noisy  and  palpable,  sometimes  however,  with* 
out  doubt,  of  considerable  moment — but  the  course 
of  affairs  was  much  more  under  the  direction  of 
Nikias. 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  this  year  (the  fifth 
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of  the  war — bx,  427)  that  the  Athenians  began 
r^j>eratiorj9  on  a  sniall  scale  in  Sicily ;  probably 
contrary  to  the  advice  both  of  Nikias  and  KJeon, 
neither  of  them  seemingly  faToarable  to  these 
di<»tant  undertaking.  I  reserve  however  the  series 
of  Athenian  measures  in  Sicily — which  afterwards 
l>ecame  the  turning-point  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
state — for  a  department  by  themselves.  I  shall 
take  them  up  separately,  and  bring  them  down  to 
the  Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse,  when  I 
reach  the  date  of  that  important  event. 

During  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  epi- 
demic disorder,  after  having  intermitted  for  some 
time,  resumed  its  ravages  at  Athens,  and  continued 
for  one  whole  year  longer,  to  the  sad  ruin  both  of 
the  strength  and  the  comfort  of  the  dty.  And  it 
seems  that  this  autumn,  as  well  as  the  ensuing 
summer,  were  distinguished  by  violent  atmospheric 
and  terrestrial  disturbance.  Numerous  earthquakes 
were  experienced  at  Athens,  in  Euboea,  in  Boeotia, 
especially  near  Orchomenus  Sudden  waves  of 
the  sea  and  unexampled  tides  were  also  felt  on  the 
coast  of  Euboea  and  Lokris,  and  the  islands  of 
AtalantS  and  Peparithus;  the  Athenian  fort  and 
one  of  the  two  guard-ships  at  Atalanti  w^re  par- 
tially destroyed.  The  earthquakes  produced  one 
effect  favourable  to  Athens.  They  deterred  the 
Lacedaemonians  from  invading  Attica.  Agis  king 
of  Sparta  had  already  reached  the  isthmus  for  that 
purpose ;  but  repeated  earthquakes  were  looked 
upon  as  an  unfavourable  portent,  and  the  scheme 
was  abandoned*. 

'  Thucjd.  iii.  87,  89,  90. 
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These  earthquakes  however  were  not  considered  Foundation 
sufficient  to  deter  the   Lacedaernonians  from  the  lonyof 
foundation  of  Herakleia,  a  new  colony  near  the  strait  b/oie  u- 
of  Thermopylae.     On  this  occasion,  we  hear  of  a  nu^nwr 
branch  of  the  Greek  population  not  before  mention-  '^^^^^ 
ed  during  the  war.     The  coast  north-west  of  the  numerous 
strait  of  Thermopylae  was  occupied  by  the  three  great  pro- 
subdivisions  of  the  Malians — Paralii,  Hierfis,  and  unJU^per- 
Trachinians.     These  latter,  immediately  adjoining  **"•  *'*"*'• 
Mount  CEta  on  its  north  side — as  well  as  the  Dorians 
(the  little  tribe  properly  so  called,  which  was  ac- 
counted the  primitive  hearth  of  the  Dorians  gene- 
rally) who  joined  the  same  mountain  range  on  the 
south — were  both  of  them  harassed  and  plundered 
by  the  predatory  mountaineers,  probably  iEtolians, 
on  the  high  lands  between  them.     At  first  the  Tra- 
chinians were  disposed  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
protection  of  Athens.  But  not  feeling  sufficiently  as- 
sured as  to  the  way  in  wd;iich  she  would  deal  with 
them,  they  joined  with  the  Dorians  in  claiming  aid 
from  Sparta :  in  fact,  it  does  not  appear  that  Athens, 
possessing  naval  superiority  only  and  being  inferior 
on  land,  could  have  given  them  effective  aid. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  eagerly  embracing  the  op- 
portunity, determined  to  plant  a  strong  colony  in 
this  tempting  situation.  There  was  wood  in  the 
neighbouring  regions  for  ship-building\  so  that 
they  might  hope  to  acquire  a  naval  position  for 
attacking  the  neighbouring  island  of  Eubcea,  while 
the  passage  of  troops  against  the  subject-allies  of 
Athens  in  Thrace,  would  also  be  facilitated ;   the 

'  Respecting  this  abundance  of  wood,  as  well  as  the  site  of  Herakleia 
generally,  consult  Livy,  xxxvi.  22. 
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in  the  war  and  given  no  ground  of  offence  to  Athens, 
the  attempt  to  conquer  them  by  force  could  hardly 
be  justified  even  as  a  calculation  of  gain  and  loss, 
and  was  a  mere  gratification  to  the  pride  of  power 
in  carrying  out  what,  in  modern  days,  we  should 
call  the  principle  of  maritime  empire.  Melos  and 
Thera  formed  awkward  corners,  which  defaced  the 
symmetry  of  a  great  proprietor's  field  ^ ;  and  the 
former  ultimately  entailed  upon  Athens  the  heaviest 
of  all  losses — a  deed  of  blood  which  deeply  dis- 
honoured her  annals.  On  this  occasion,  Nikias 
visited  the  island  with  his  fleet,  and  after  vainly 
summoning  the  inhabitants,  ravaged  the  lands,  but 
retired  without  undertaking  a  siege*  He  then  sailed 
away,  and  came  to  Ordpus,  on  the  north-east  fron- 
tier of  Attica  bordering  on  Boeotia.  The  hoplites 
on  board  his  ships,  landing  in  the  night,  marched 
into  the  interior  of  Boeotia  to  the  vicinity  of  Ta- 
nagra.  They  were  here  met,  according  to  signal 
raised,  by  a  military  force  from  Athens  which 
marched  thither  by  land ;  and  the  joint  Athenian 
army  ravaged  the  Tanagraean  territory,  gaining  an 
insignificant  advantage  over  its  defenders.  On 
retiring,  Nikias  re- assembled  his  armament,  sailed 
northward  along  the  coast  of  Lokris  with  the  usual 
ravages,  and  returned  home  without  efifecting  any 
thing  farther*. 
'^*^oah€  About  the  same  time  that  he  started,  thirty  other 
AthcnUm    Athenian  triremes,  under  Demosthenes  and  Prokl6s, 

under  De- 

niostben^ 

in  Akarna.         i  Herat.  SaW  ii.  6.  8.— 

"***  O I  si  angulus  iste 

Proximus  accedat,  qui  nunc  denormat  agellum ! 
»  Thucvd.  iii.  91. 
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had  been  sent  round  Peloponnesus  to  act  upon  the 
coast  of  Akarnania.  In  conjunction  with  the  whole 
Akarnanian  force,  except  the  men  of  CEniadae — with 
fifteen  triremes  from  Korkyra  and  some  troops 
from  Kephallenia  and  Zakynthus — they  ravaged 
the  whole  territory  of  Leukas,  both  within  and 
without  the  isthmus,  and  confined  the  inhabitants 
to  their  town,  which  was  too  strong  to  be  taken  by 
anything  but  a  wall  of  circumvallation  and  a  tedious 
blockade.  And  the  Akarnanians,  to  whom  the  city 
was  especially  hostile,  were  urgent  with  Demo* 
sthenSs  to  undertake  this  measure  forthwith,  since 
the  opportunity  might  not  again  recur,  and  success 
was  nearly  certain. 

But  this  enterprising  officer  committed  the  grave 
imprudence  of  offending  them  on  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  in  order   to   attack  a  country  of  all 
others    the    most    impracticable — the   interior  of 
^tolia.    The  Messenians  of  Naupaktus,  who  suf- 
fered from  the  depredations  of  the  neighbouring 
^tolian  tribes,  inflamed  his  imagination  by  sug- 
gesting to  him  a  grand  scheme  of  operations  ^  more 
worthy  of  the  large  force  which  he  commanded  Eipcdition 
than  the  mere  reduction  of  Leukas.     The  various  l5,^S^ 
tribes  of  iEtolians — rude,  brave,  active,  predatory,  5Ujj?[_ 
and  unrivalled  in  the  use  of  the  javelin,  which  they  i>»  large 
rarely  laid  out  of  their  hands — stretched  across  the 
country  from  between  Parnassus  and  (Eta  to  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Achel6us.    The  scheme  sug- 
gested by  the  Messenians  was  that  Demosthenes 
should  attack  the  great  central  jSBtolian  tribes — 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  95.    AtifjuHrBtvrjs  d*  d3fmr€i6€T<u  Korh  t6v  xP^^^  tovtou 
ifirb  MtfraifvUiU  &s  fcoX^y  avrf  trrpartas  roouvrtis  (wtiktyfjJvrfs,  &c. 
VOL.  VI.  2  D 
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the  Apoddti,  Ophioneis,  and  Euryt&Des : — ^if  they 
were  conquered,  all  the  remaining  continental  tribes 
between  the  Ambrakian  Gulf  and  Mount  Parnassus 
might  be  invited  or  forced  into  the  alliance  of  Athens 
— the  Akarnanians  being  already  included  in  it. 
Having  thus  got  the  command  of  a  large  continen- 
tal forced  Demosthenes  contemplated  the  ulterior 
scheme  of  marching  at  the  head  of  it  on  the  west 
of  Parnassus  through  the  territory  of  the  Ozolian 
Lokrians — inhabiting  the  north  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  friendly  to  Athens,  and  enemies  to  the  iEto- 
bans,  whom  they  resembled  both  in  their  habits 
and  in  their  fighting — until  he  arrived  at  Kyti- 
nium  in  Doris,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley 
of  the  river  Kephisus.  He  would  then  easily  de^ 
scend  that  valley  into  the  territory  of  the  Pho- 
kians,  who  were  likely  to  join  the  Athenians  if  a 
favourable  opportunity  occurred  >  but  who  might  at 
any  rate  be  constrained  to  do  so.  From  Phokis, 
the  scheme  was  to  invade  from  the  northward  the 
conterminous  territory  of  Boeotia,  the  great  enemy 
of  Athens  ;  which  might  thus  perhaps  be  com- 
pletely subdued,  if  assailed  at  the  same  time  from 
Attica.  Any  Athenian  general,  who  could  have 
executed  this  comprehensive  scheme  would  have 
acquired  at  home  a  high  and.well-merited  celebrity. 
But  Demosthenes  had  been  iU-informed  both  as  to 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  95,  rb  SXXo  ^tipwixbv  t6  ravrji.  None  of  the  tribes, 
properly  called  Epirots,  would  be  comprised  in  this  expression :  the 
name  ^ct/Norat  is  here  a  general  name  (not  a  proper  name),  as  Poppo 
and  Dr.  Arnold  remark.  Demosthends  would  odculate  on  getting  under 
his  orders  the  Akarnanians  and  2Btolians,  and  some  other  tribes  besides; 
but  v)kat  other  tribes,  it  is  not  easy  to  specify :  perhaps  the  Agrsei,  east 
of  Amphilochia,  among  them. 
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the  invincible  barbarians,  and  the  pathless  country, 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  iEtolia.  Some  of 
the  tribes  spoke  a  language  scarcely  intelligible  to 
Greeks,  and  even  eat  their  meat  raw;  while  the 
country  has  even  down  to  the  present  time  remained 
not  only  unconquered,  but  untraversed,  by  an  enemy 
in  arms. 

Demosthenes  accordingly  retired  from  Leukas,  ^'^^^^^^ 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  Akarnanians,  n8»— im- 
who  not  only  could  not  be  induced  to  accompany  wutyofthe 
him,  but  went  home  in  visible  disgust.     He  then  ^^t^^^ 
sailed  with  his  other  forces — Messenians,  Kephal-  and*bwJery 
lenians,  and  Zakynthians — to  (Eneon  in  the  terri-  °^^{J^^'J; 
tory  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians,  a  maritime  township 
on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  not  far  eastward  of  Nan* 
paktus — where  his  army  was  disembarked,  together 
with  300  epibatae  (or  marines)  from  the  triremes — 
including  on  this  occasion,  what  was  not  commonly 
the  case  on  shipboard  \  some  of  the  choice  hoplites, 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  98.  The  Epibatae^  or  soldiers  serving  on  shipboard 
(marines),  were  more  usually  taken  from  the  Thetes,  or  the  poorest  class 
of  citizens,  furnished  by  the  state  with  a  panoply  for  the  occasion — not 
from  the  regular  hoplites  on  the  muster-roll.  Maritime  soldiery  is 
therefore  usually  spoken  of  as  something  inferior :  the  present  triremes 
of  Demosthenes  are  noticed  in  the  light  of  an  exception  {vavriKrjf  koI 
<f>av\ov  (rrpaTias,  Thucyd.  vi.  21). 

So  among  the  Romans,  service  in  the  legions  was  accounted  higher 
and  more  honourable  than  that  of  the  classiaril  milites  (Tacit.  Hiator. 
i.  87). 

The  Athenian  Epibatae,  though  not  forming  a  corps  permanently  di- 
stinct, correspond  in  function  to  the  English  marines,  who  seem  to  have 
been  first  distinguished  permanently  from  other  foot-soldiers  about  the 
year  1684.  "  It  having  been  found  necessary  on  many  occasions  to 
embark  a  number  of  soldiers  on  board  our  ships  of  war,  and  mere  lands- 
men being  at  first  extremely  unhealthy — and  at  first,  until  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  sea,  in  a  great  measure  unserviceable — it  was 
at  length  judged  expedient  to  appoint  certain  regiments  for  that  service, 
who  were  trained  to  the  difi^erent  modes  of  sea-fighting,  and  also  made 

2d2 
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selected  all  from  youDg  men  of  the  same  age,  on 
the  Athenian  muster-roll.  Having  passed  the  night 
in  the  sacred  precinct  of  Zeus  Nemeus  at  CEneon, 
memorable  as  the  spot  where  the  poet  Hesiod  wbs 
said  to  have  been  slain,  he  marched  early  in  the 
morning,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Messenian 
Chromon,  into  ^tolia.  On  the  first  day  he  took 
Potidania,  on  the  second  Krokyleium,  on  the  tliird 
Teichium — all  of  them  villages  unfortified  and  un« 
defended,  for  the  inhabitants  abandoned  them  and 
fled  to  the  mountains  above.  He  was  here  inclined 
to  halt  and  await  the  junction  of  the  Ozolian  Lo- 
krians,  who  had  engaged  to  invade  ifitolia  at  the 
same  time,  and  were  almost  indispensable  to  his 
success,  from  their  familiarity  with  JStolian  war* 
fare,  and  their  similarity  of  weapons.  But  the 
Messenians  again  persuaded  him  to  advance  with- 
out delay  into  the  interior,  in  order  that  the  villages 
might  be  separately  attacked  and  taken  before  any 
collective  force  could  be  gathered  together:  and 
Demosthenes  was  so  encouraged  by  having  as  yet 
encountered  no  resistance,  that  he  advanced  to 
iSgitium,  which  he  also  found  deserted,  and  cap- 
tured without  opposition. 
He  b  com.  Here  however  was  the  term  of  his  good  fortune. 
Laten  and  The  mountains  round  iEgitium  were  occupied  not 
1^^  ^  ^^^y  ^y  tb^  inhabitants  of  that  village,  but  also  by 
with  loff.  the  entire  force  of  iEtolia,  collected  even  from  the 
distant  tribes  Bomids  and  Kalli^s,  who  bordered  on 


useful  in  some  of  those  manoeuvres  of  a  ship  where  a  great  many  handa 
were  required.  These  from  the  nature  of  their  duty  were  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  maritime  soldiers  or  marines." — GKt)se's  Military 
Antiquities  of  the  English  Army,  vol.  i.  p.  186.     (London,  1786.) 
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the  Maliac  Gulf.  The  invasion  of  Demosthenes 
had  become  known  beforehand  to  the  i£tolians, 
who  not  only  forewarned  all  their  own  tribes  of  the 
approaching  enemy,  but  also  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sparta  and  Corinth  to  ask  for  aid^  However  they 
showed  themselves  fully  capable  of  defending  their 
own  territory  without  foreign  aid.  Demosthenes 
found  himself  assailed  in  his  position  at  iEgitium, 
on  all  sides  at  once  by  these  active  highlanders 
armed  with  javelins,  pouring  down  from  the  neighs 
bouring  hills.  Not  engaging  in  any  close  combat, 
they  retreated  when  the  Athenians  advanced  for- 
ward  to  charge  them — resuming  their  aggression 
the  moment  that  the  pursuers,  wlio  could  never  ad- 
vance far  in  consequence  of  the  ruggedness  of  the 
ground,  began  to  return  to  the  main  body.  The 
small  number  of  bowmen  along  with  Demosthenes 
for  some  time  kept  their  unshielded  assailants  at 
bay.  But  the  officer  commanding  the  bowmen  was 
presently  slain ;  the  stock  of  arrows  became  nearly 
exhausted  ;  and  what  was  still  worse,  Chromon  the 
Messeuian,  the  only  man  who  knew  the  country 
and  could  «erve  as  guide,  was  slain  also.    The  bow- 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  100.  Uptmtiv^avTti  np&rtpov  es  rt  KopivOov  Kal  is  Aa- 
K€daipjova  Trpia-fifis — vfiBova-iv  Scrrc  cr<^i<ri  7r#/x^ai  arpariav  cVl  Nau- 
iraxTov  dia  rrfv  tS>v  *AdriPai<av  cVayoy^v. 

It  is  not  here  meant,  I  think  (as  Goller  and  Dr.  Arnold  suppose),  that 
the  JStolians  sent  envoys  to  Lacedsmon  before  there  was  any  talk  or 
thought  of  the  invasion  of  JBtolia,  simply  in  prosecution  of  the  standing 
antipathy  which  they  bore  to  Naupaktus ;  but  that  they  had  sent  envoys 
immediately  when  they  heard  of  the  preparations  for  invading  i^tolia — 
yet  before  the  invasion  actually  took  place.  The  words  6ih  t^v  rStv 
*A6rfpaia>v  hrayinyriv  show  that  this  is  the  meaning. 

The  word  iiraycoyfi  is  rightly  construed  by  Haack,  against  the  Scho« 
liast^^' because  the  Naupaktians  were  bringing  in  the  Athenians  to  in- 
vade Jatolia." 
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men  became  thus  either  ineffective  or  dispersed  ; 
while  the  hoplites  exhausted  themselves  iu  vain  at* 
tempts  to  pursue  and  beat  off  an  active  enemy, 
who  always  returned  upon  them  and  in  every  suc- 
cessive onset  thinned  and  distressed  them  more  and 
more.  At  length  the  force  of  Demosthends  was 
completely  broken  and  compelled  to  take  flight ; 
without  beaten  roads,  without  guides,  and  in  a 
country  not  only  strange  to  them,  but  impervious, 
from  continual  mountain,  rock,  and  forest*  Many 
of  them  were  slain  in  the  flight  by  pursuers,  supe- 
rior not  less  in  rapidity  of  movement  than  in  know- 
ledge of  the  country :  some  even  lost  themselves  in 
the  forest,  and  perished  miserably  in  flames  kindled 
around  them  by  the  iEtolians.  The  fugitives  were 
at  length  reassembled  at  QSneon  near  the  sea,  with 
the  loss  of  ProklSs  the  colleague  of  Demostbente 
in  command,  as  well  as  of  120  hoplites,  among  the 
best  armed  and  most  vigorous  in  the  Athenian 
mu6ter*rolP.  The  remaining  force  was  soon  trans- 
ported back  from  Naupaktus  to  Athens,  but  De- 
mosthenes remained  behind,  being  too  much  afraid 
of  the  displeasure  of  his  countrymen  tcb  return  at 
such  a  moment.  It  is  certain  that  his  conduct  was 
such  as  justly  to  incur  their  displeasure ;  and  that 
the  expedition  against  iEtolia,  alienating  an  esta- 
blished ally  and  provoking  a  new  enemy,  had  been 
conceived  with  a  degree  of  rashness  which  nothing 
but  the  unexpected  favour  of  fortune  could  have 
counterbalanced. 

The  force  of  the  new  enemy,  whom  his  unsuc- 
cessful attack  had  raised  into  activity,  soon  made 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  98. 
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itself  felt.  The  iBtolian  envoys,  who  had  been  ^^'jM^ 
despatched  to  Sparta  and  Corinth,  found  it  easy  to  and  Peio- 
obtain  the  promise  of  a  considerable  force  to  join  ^der^u- 
them  in  an  expedition  against  Naupaktus.  About  u^n^Nau- 
the  month  of  September,  a  body  of  3000  Pelo-  ^^ 
ponnesian  hoplites,  including  500  from  the  newly- 
founded  colony  of  Herakleia,  was  assembled  at  Del- 
phi, under  the  command  of  Eurylochus,  Makarius, 
and  Menedemus.  Their  road  of  march  to  Nau- 
paktus lay  through  the  territory  of  the  Ozolian 
Lokrians,  whom  they  proposed  either  to  gain  over 
or  to  subdue.  With  Amphissa,  the  largest  Lokrian 
township  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Delphi,  they  had  little  difficulty — for  the  Amphis- 
sians  were  in  a  state  of  feud  with  their  neighbours 
on  tbe  other  side  of  Parnassus,  and  were  afraid  that 
the  new  armament  might  become  the  instrument 
of  Phokian  antipathy  against  them.  On  the  first 
application  they  joined  the  Spartan  alliance,  and 
gave  hostages  for  their  fidelity  to  it :  moreover 
they  persuaded  many  other  Lokrian  petty  villages 
— among  others  the  Myoneis,  who  were  masters  of 
the  most  difficult  pass  on  the  road — to  do  the  same. 
Eurylochus  received  from  these  various  townships 
reinforcements  for  his  army,  as  well  as  hostages  for 
their  fidelity,  whom  he  deposited  at  Kytinium  in 
Doris  :  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  march  through 
all  the  territory  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians  without 
resistance  ;  except  from  CEneon  and  Eupalion,  both 
which  places  he  took  by  force.  Having  arrived  in 
the  territory  of  Naupaktus,  he  was  there  joined  by 
the  full  force  of  the  iBtolians.  Their,  joint  efforts, 
after  laying  waste  all  the  neighbourhood,  captured 
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the  Corinthian  colony  of  Molykreion,  which  had 
become  subject  to  the  Athenian  empire ^ 
Kaupaktus  Naupaktus,  with  a  large  circuit  of  wall  and  thinly 
DemMthe.  defended,  was  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  would 
Akaroanu  Certainly  have  been  taken,  had  it  not  been  saved 
*"*■  by  the  efforts  of  the  Athenian  DemosthenSs,  who 

had  remained  there  ever  since  the  unfortunate  JSto- 
lian  expedition.  Apprised  of  the  coming  march  of 
EurylochuSy  he  went  personally  to  the  Akarnanians, 
and  persuaded  them  to  send  a  force  to  aid  in  the 
defence  of  Naupaktus.  For  a  long  time  they  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  his  solicitations  in  consequence  of 
the  refusal  to  blockade  Leukas — but  they  were  at 
length  induced  to  consent.  At  the  head  of  1000 
Akarnanian  hoplites,  Demosthenes  threw  himself 
into  Naupaktus,  and  Eurylochus,  seeing  that  the 
town  had  been  thus  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  at- 
tack, abandoned  all  his  designs  upon  it — ^marching 
farther  westward  to  the  neighbouring  territories  of 
iBtolia — Kalydoii,  Pleuron  and  Proschium,  near 
the  Acheldus  and  the  borders  of  Akarnania. 

The  iEtolians,  who  had  come  down  to  join  him 
for  the  common  purpose  of  attacking  Naupaktus, 
here  abandoned  him  and  retired  to  their  respective 
Euryio-       homcs.     But  the  Ambrakiots,  rejoiced  to  find  so 
puUed  from  Considerable  a  Peloponnesian  force  in  their  neigh- 
conwru"*'  bourhood,  prevailed  upon  him  to  assist  them  in  at- 
Ambrlkiots  tackiug  the  Amphilochian  Argos  as  well  as  Akar- 
on  Aroo«.     ^21^*^  5  assuring  him  that  there  was  now  a  fair  pro- 
spect of  bringing  the  whole  of  the  population  of 
the  mainland,  between  the  Ambrakian  and  Corin- 
thian Gulfs,  under  the  supremacy  of  Lacedaemon. 

>  Thucyd.  iii.  101,  102. 
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Having  persuaded  Eurylochus  thus  to  keep  his 
forces  together  and  ready,  they  themselves  with  3000 
Ambrakiot  hoplites  invaded  the  territory  of  the 
Amphilochian  Argos,  and  captured  the  fortified  hill 
of  Olpae  immediately  bordering  on  the  Ambrakian 
Gulf,  about  three  miles  from  Argos  itself;  a  hill 
employed  in  former  days  by  the  Akarnanians  as  a 
place  for  public  judicial  congress  of  the  whole  na- 
tion ^ 

This  enterprise,  communicated  forthwith  to  Eu-  Demoethe* 
rylochus,  was  the  signal  for  movement   on   both  Athenians, 
sides.  The  Akarnanians,  marching  with  their  whole  "J^Akw- 
force  to  the  protection  of  Argos,  occupied  a  post  com'to'the 
called  Kr6nae  in  the  Amphilochian  territory,  to  pre-  J™!^'^*^^'* 
vent  Eurylochus  from  effecting  his  junction  with 
the  Ambrakiots  at  Olpae.     They  at  the  same  time 
sent  urgent  messages  to  Demosthenes  at  Naupak- 
tus,  and  to  the  Athenian  guard-squadron  of  twenty 
triremes  under  AristoteWs  and  Hierophon,  entreat- 
ing their  aid  in  the  present  need,  and  inviting  De- 
mosthenes to  act  as  their  commander.     They  had 
forgotten  their  displeasure  against  him  arising  out 
of  his  recent  refusal  to  blockade  at  Leukas — for 
which  they  probably  thought  that  he  had  been  suf- 
ficiently punished  by  his  disgrace  at  iBtolia  ;  while 
they  knew  and  esteemed  his  military  capacity.     In 
fact,  the  accident  whereby  he  had  been  detained  at 
Naupaktus  now  worked  fortunately  for  them    as 
well  as  for  him.     It  secured  to  them  a  commander 
whom   all   of  them   respected,  obviating  the  jea- 
lousies among  their  own  numerous  petty  townships 
— it  procured  for  him  the  means  of  retrieving  his 

^  Thucyd.  iii.  102-106. 
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own  reputation  at  Athens.  Demosthenes,  not  back- 
ward in  seizing  this  golden  opportunity,  came  speed- 
ily into  the  Ambrsdcian  Gulf  with  the  twenty  tri- 
remes, conducting  200  Messenian  hoplites  and  sixty 
Athenian  bowmen.  Finding  the  whole  Akamanian 
force  concentrated  at  the  Amphilochian  Argos,  he 
was  named  general,  nominally  along  with  the  Akar- 
nanian  generals,  but  in  reality  enjoying  the  whole 
direction  of  operations. 
March  of  He  found  also  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force, 
acmi  ^  both  the  3000  Ambrakiot  hoplites  and  the  Pelopon- 
ta^S^he  nesian  division  under  Eurylochus,  already  united 
AmbraU-  j^^  jjj  position  at  Olpae,  about  three  miles  oflF.  For 
Eurylochus,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprised  that  the 
Ambrakiots  had  reached  Olpae,  broke  up  forthwith 
his  camp  at  Proschium  in  i£tolia,  knowing  that 
his  best  chance  of  traversing  the  hostile  territory  of 
Akarnania  consisted  in  celerity :  the  whole  Akar- 
nanian  force  however  bad  already  gone  to  Argos,  so 
that  his  march  was  unopposed  through  that  coun- 
try. He  crossed  the  Acheldus,  marched  westward 
of  Stratus,  through  the  Akamanian  townships  of 
Phytia,  Medeon,  and  Limnaea,  then  quitting  both 
Akarnania  and  the  direct  road  from  Akarnania  to 
Argos,  he  struck  rather  eastward  into  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  Thyamus  in  the  territory  of  the 
Agrseans,  who  were  enemies  of  the  Akarnanians. 
From  hence  he  descended  at  night  into  the  terri- 
tory of  Argos,  and  passed  unobserved,  under  cover 
of  the  darkness,  between  Argos  itself  and  the 
Akarnanian  force  at  KrSnae,  so  as  to  join  in  safety 
the  3000  Ambrakiots  at  Olpae,  to  their  great  joy. 
They  had  feared  that  the  enemy  at  Argos  and  KrSnae 
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would  have  arrested  his  passage ;  and  believing  their 
force  inadequate  to  contend  alone,  they  bad  sent 
pressing  messages  home  to  demand  large  reinforce- 
ments for  themselves  and  their  own  protection  ^ 

Demosthenes,  thus  finding  a   united   and  for-  Their  uni- 

ted  anny  is 

midable  enemy,  superior  in  number  to  himself,  at  defeated  by 
Olpae,  conducted  his  troops  from  Argos  and  KrSnse  n^Toip'n 
to  attack  them.  The  ground  was  rugged  and  moun-  ^us'sudT. 
tainous,  and  between  the  two  armies  lay  a  steep 
ravine,  which  neither  liked  to  be  the  first  to  pass ; 
so  that  they  lay  for  five  days  inactive.  If  Herodo- 
tus had  been  our  historian,  he  would  probably  have 
ascribed  this  delay  to  unfavourable  sacrifices  (which 
may  indeed  have  been  the  case),  and  would  have 
given  us  interesting  anecdotes  respecting  the  pro- 
phets on  both  sides;  but  the  more  positive  and 
practical  genius  of  ThucydidSs  merely  acquaints  us, 
that  on  the  sixth  day  both  armies  put  themselves 
in  order  of  battle — both  probably  tired  of  waiting. 
The  ground  being  favourable  for  ambuscade,  De- 
mosthenes hid  in  a  bushy  deli  400  hoplites  and 
light-armed,  so  that  they  might  spring  up  suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  the  action  upon  the  Peloponnesian 
left,  which  outflanked  his  right.  He  was  himself 
on  the  right  with  the  Messenians  and  some  Athe- 
nians, opposed  to  Eurylochus  on  the  left  of  the 
enemy :  the  Akarnanians  with  the  Amphilochian 
akontists  or  darters,  occupied  his  left,  opposed  to 
the  Ambrakiot  hoplites :  Ambrakiots  and  Pelopon- 
nesians  were  however  intermixed  in  the  line  of 
Eurylochus,  and  it  was  only  the  Mantineans  who 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  106, 106,  107. 
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maintained  a  separate  station  of  their  own  towards 
the  left  centre.  The  battle  accordingly  began,  and 
Eurylochus  with  his  superior  numbers  was  pro- 
ceeding to  surround  Demosthenes,  when  on  a  sud- 
den the  men  in  ambush  rose  up  and  set  upon  his 
rear.  A  panic  seized  his  men,  who  made  no  re- 
sistance worthy  of  their  Peloponnesian  reputation : 
they  broke  and  fled,  while  Eurylochus,  doubtless 
exposing  himself  with  peculiar  bravery  in  order  to 
restore  the  battle,  was  early  slain.  Demosthenes, 
having  near  him  his  best  troops,  pressed  them  vi- 
gorously, and  their  panic  communicated  itself  to 
the  troops  in  the  centre,  so  that  all  were  put  to 
flight  and  pursued  to  Olpae.  On  the  right  of  the 
line  of  Eurylochus,  the  Ambrakiots,  the  most  war* 
like  Greeks  in  the  Epirotic  regions,  completely 
defeated  the  Akarnanians  opposed  to  them,  and 
carried  their  pursuit  even  as  far  as  Argos.  So 
complete  however  was  the  victory  gained  by  De- 
mosthenes over  the  remaining  troops,  that  these 
Ambrakiots  had  great  difficulty  in  fighting  their  way 
back  to  Olpse,  which  was  not  accomplished  with- 
out severe  loss,  and  late  in  the  evening.  Among 
all  the  beaten  troops,  the  Mantineans  were  those 
who  best  maintained  their  retreating  order  \  The 
loss  in  the  army  of  Demosthenes  was  about  300 ; 
that  of  the  opponents  much  greater,  but  the  num- 
ber is  not  specified. 

Of  the  three  Spartan  commanders,  two,  Eurylo- 
chus and  Makarius,  had  been  slain :  the  third,  Me- 
nedaeus,  found  himself  beleaguered  both  by  sea  and 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  107,  108:  compare  Polysenus,  iii.  1. 
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land — the  Athenian  squadron  being  on  guard  along  Jj^.^"*^ 
the  coast.     It  would  seem  indeed  that  he  might  spartan 
have  fought  his  way  to  Ambrakia>  especially  as  mak^^a  ^^ 
he  would  have  met  the  Ambrakiot  reinforcement  "ptSaUon 
coming  from  the  city.     But  whether  this  were  pos-  ^^^J^^^^^ 
sible  or  not,  the  commander,  too  much  dispirited  P«ioponne. 

'  sians,  de- 

to  attempt  it,  took  advantage  of  the  customary  sertingthe 
truce  granted  for  burying  the  dead,  to  open  neg-  wots.  " 
otiations  with  Demosthenes  and  the  Akarnanian 
generals,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  unmo* 
lested  retreat.  This  was  peremptorily  refused: 
but  Demosthenes  (with  the  consent  of  the  Akar- 
nanian leaders)  secretly  intimated  to  the  Spartan 
commander  and  those  immediately  around  him,  to- 
gether with  the  Mantineans  and  other  Peloponne- 
sian  troops — that  if  they  chose  to  make  a  separate 
and  surreptitious  retreat,  abandoning  their  com- 
rades, no  opposition  would  be  offered.  He  de- 
signed by  this  means  not  merely  to  isolate  the  Am- 
brakiots,  the  great  enemies  of  Argos  and  Akarnania, 
along  with  the  body  of  miscellaneous  mercenaries 
who  had  come  under  Eurylochus — but  also  to  ob- 
tain the  more  permanent  advantage  of  disgracing 
the  Spartans  and  Peloponnesians  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Epirotic  Greeks,  as  cowards  and  traitors  to  military 
fellowship.  The  very  reason  which  prompted  De- 
mosthenes to  grant  a  separate  facility  of  escape, 
ought  to  have  been  imperative  with  Menedseus  and 
the  Peloponnesians  around  him,  to  make  them 
spurn  it  with  indignation.  Yet  such  was  their 
anxiety  for  personal  safety,  that  this  disgraceful 
convention  was  accepted,  ratified,  and  carried  into 
effect  forthwith.     It  stands  alone  in  Grecian  his- 
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tory,  as  an  example  of  separate  treason  io  officers 
to  purchase  safety  for  themselves  and  their  im- 
mediate comrades,  by  abandoning  the  general  body 
under  their  command.  Had  the  officers  been 
Athenian,  it  would  have  been  doubtless  quoted 
as  evidence  of  the  pretended  faithlessness  of 
democracy.  But  as  it  was  the  act  of  a  Spartan 
commander  in  conjunction  with  many  leading  Pe- 
loponnesians,  we  will  only  venture  to  remark  upon 
it  as  a  farther  manifestation  of  that  intra- Pelopon- 
nesian  selfishness,  and  carelessness  of  obligation 
towards  extra-Peloponnesian  Greeks,  which  we 
found  so  lamentably  prevalent  during  the  invasion 
of  Xerxes ;  in  this  case  indeed  heightened  by  the 
fact,  that  the  men  deserted  were  fellow-Dorians  and 
fellow-soldiers  who  had  just  fought  in  the  same 
ranks. 
kiotflS^'  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  burying  the  dead 
^iTtheir  ^^^  ^®°  completed,  Menedseus,  and  the  Pelopon- 
retreat  oesiaus  who  wcrc  protected  by  this  secret  conven- 
tion, stole  away  slily  and  in  small  bands  under 
pretence  of  collecting  wood  and  vegetables.  On 
getting  to  a  little  distance,  they  quickened  their 
pace  and  made  off — much  to  the  dismay  of  the 
Ambrakiots,  who  ran  after  them  trying  to  over- 
take them.  The  Akamanians  pursued,  and  their 
leaders  had  much  difficulty  in  explaining  to  them 
the  secret  convention  just  concluded.  It  was  not 
without  some  suspicions  of  treachery,  and  even 
personal  hazard  from  their  own  troops,  that  they 
at  length  caused  the  fugitive  Peloponnesians  to 
be  respected ;  while  the  Ambrakiots,  the  most 
obnoxious  of  the  two  to  Akarnanian  feeling,  were 
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pursued  without  any  reserve,  and  200  of  them 
were  slain  before  they  could  escape  into  the 
friendly  territory  of  the  Agraeans^  To  distinguish 
Ambrakiots  from  Peloponnesians,  similar  in  race 
and  dialect,  was  however  no  easy  task.  Much 
dispute  arose  in  individual  cases. 

Unfairly  as  this  loss  fell  upon  Ambrakia,  a  far  ,^"°*^ 
more  severe  calamity  was  yet  in  store  for  her.     The  of  Ambra- 
large  reinforcement  from  the  city,  which  had  been  coming 
urgently  invoked  by  the  detachment  at  Olpee,  start-  dt^Js  a 
ed  in  due  course  as  soon  as  they  could  be  got  ready,  ZTnl^uin- 
and  entered  the  territory  of  Amphilochia  about  the  |f'^jgj|^^ 
time  when  the  battle  of  Olpse  was  fought ;  but  igno-  «hen§«  at 
rant  of  that  misfortune,  and  hoping  to  arrive  soon  and  cut  to 
enough  to  stand  by  their  friends.     Their  march  was  ^  ^^'^ 
made  known  to  Demosthenes,  on  the  day  after  the 
battle,  by  the  Amphilochians ;  who  at  the  same  time 
indicated  to  him  the  best  way  of  surprising  them  in 
the  rugged  and  mountainous  road  along  which  they 
had  to  march,  at  the  two  conspicuous  peaks  called 
Idomend,  immediately  above  a  narrow  pass  leading 
farther  on  to  Olpse.     It  was  known  beforehand,  by 
the  line  of  march  of  the  Ambrakiots,  that  they  would 
rest  for  the  night  at  the  lower  of  these  two  peaks, 
ready  to   march   through  the  pass   on  the  next 
morning.     On  that  same  night  a  detachment   of 
Amphilochians,  under  direction  from  Demosthenes, 
seized  the   higher  of  the  two  peaks;  while  that 
commander  himself,  dividing  his  forces  into  two 
divisions,  started  from   his  position   at  Olpse   in 
the  evening  after  supper.     One  of  these  divisions, 
having  the  advantage  of  Amphilocbian  guides  in 

'  Thucyd.m.  ill. 
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their  own  country,  marched  by  ao  anfrequented 
mountain  road  to  IdomenS ;  the  other,  under  De- 
mosthenes himself,  went  directly  through  the  pass 
leading  from  Idomend  to  Olpss.  After  marching 
all  night,  they  reached  the  camp  of  the  Ambra- 
kiots  a  little  before  daybreak — ^Demosthends  him- 
self with  his  Messenians  in  the  van.  The  sur- 
prise was  complete.  The  Ambrakiots  were  found 
still  lying  down  and  asleep,  while  even  the  sen- 
tinels, uninformed  of  the  recent  battle— hearing 
themselves  accosted  in  the  Doric  dialect  by  the 
Messenians,  whom  Demosthenes  had  placed  in 
front  for  that  express  purpose — and  not  seeing 
very  clearly  in  the  morning  twilight — mistook 
them  for  some  of  their  own  fellow-citizens  coming 
back  from  the  other  camp.  The  Akamanians  and 
Messenians  thus  fell  among  the  Ambrakiots  sleep* 
ing  and  unarmed,  and  without  any  possibility  of 
resistance.  Large  numbers  of  them  were  destroyed 
on  the  spot,  and  the  remainder  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions among  the  neighbouring  mountains,  none 
knowing  the  roads  and  the  country.  It  was  the 
country  of  the  Amphilochians — subjects  of  Am- 
brakia,  but  subjects  averse  to  their  condition, 
and  now  making  use  of  their  perfect  local  know^ 
ledge  and  light-armed  equipment,  to  inflict  a  ter« 
rible  revenge  on  their  masters.  Some  of  the 
Ambrakiots  became  entangled  in  ravines — others 
fell  into  ambuscades  laid  by  the  Amphilochians, 
Others  again,  dreading  most  of  all  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Amphilochians — ^barbaric  in  race 
as  well  as  intensely  hostile  in  feeling — and  seeing 
no  other  possibility  of  escaping  them — swam  o£f  to 
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the  Athenian  ships  cruising  along  the  shore.  There 
were  but  a  small  proportion  of  them  who  survived 
to  return  to  Ambrakia^ 

The  complete  victory  of  IdomenS,  admirably  pre« 
pared  by  Demosthenes,  was  achieved  with  scarce 
any  loss.  The  AkarnanianSi  after  erecting  their 
trophy  and  despoiling  the  enemy's  dead,  prepared 
to  carry  off  the  arms  thus  taken  to  Argos. 

On  the  morrow,  however,  before  this  was  done.  Despair  of 
they  were  visited  by  a  herald,  coming  from  those  Mot  hmid 
Ambrakiots  who  had  fled  into  the  Agraean  terri-  ^^^^^ 
tory,  after  the  battle  of  Olpse  and  the  subsequent  ",^*^'  ®^ 
pursuit.  He  came  with  the  customary  request 
from  defeated  soldiers,  for  permission  to  bury 
their  dead  who  had  fallen  in  that  pursuit.  Neither 
he,  nor  those  from  whom  he  came,  knew  anything 
of  the  destruction  of  their  brethren  at  Idomen6 — 
just  as  these  latter  had  been  ignorant  of  the  defeat 
at  Olpae ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Akarna- 
nians  in  the  camp,  whose  minds  were  full  of  the 
more  recent  and  capital  advantage  at  Idomend, 
supposed  that  the  message  referred  to  the  men 
slain  in  that  engagement.  The  numerous  pano* 
plies  just  acquired  at  IdomenS  lay  piled  up  in  the 
camp,  and  the  herald,  on  seeing  them,  was  struck 
with  amazement  at  the  size  of  the  heap,  so  much 
exceeding  the  number  of  those  who  were  missing 
in  his  own  detachment.  An  Akarnanian  present 
asked  the  reason  of  his  surprise,  and  inquired  how 
many  of  his  comrades  had  been  slain — meaning 
to  refer  to  the  slain  at  Idomend.  ^ 'About  two 
hundred,"  the  herald  replied. — "Yet  these  arms 

^  Thueyd.  iii.  112. 
VOL.  VI.  2  S 
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here  show,  not  that  number,  but  more  than  a 
thousand  men." — '*  Then  they  are  not  the  arms  of 
those  who  fought  with  us." — "  Nay — ^but  they  arc 
— ^if  ye  were  the  persons  who  fought  yesterday  at 
IdomenS." — *'  We  fought  with  no  one  yesterday  : 
it  was  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  the  retreat."— 
**  O,  then — ye  have  to  leara,  that  we  were  engaged 
yesterday  with  these  others,  who  were  on  their 
march  as  reinforcement  from  the  city  of  Ambrakia." 
The  unfortunate  herald  now  learnt  for  the  first 
time  that  the  large  reinforcement  from  his  city  had 
been  cut  to  pieces.  So  acute  was  his  feeling  of 
mingled  anguish  and  surprise,  that  he  raised  a  loud 
cry  of  woe,  and  hurried  away  at  once,  without  say- 
ing another  word  ;  not  even  prosecuting  his  request 
about  the  burial  of  the  dead  bodies — which  appears 
on  this  fatal  occasion  to  have  been  neglected  ^ 
Defenceieu  His  grief  was  justified  by  the  prodigious  magni* 
oonditioD^  tude  of  the  calamity,  which  Thucydidds  considers 
kittSet^  to  have  been  the  greatest  that  afflicted  any  Grecian 
o^niiaoiu  gity  during  the  whole  war  prior  to  the  peace  of 
Nikias  ;  so  incredibly  great,  indeed,  that  though  he 
had  learnt  the  number  slain,  he  declines  to  set  it 
down,  from  fear  of  not  being  believed-^a  scruple 
which  we  his  readers  have  much  reason  to  regret. 
It  appears  that  nearly  the  whole  adult  military  po* 
pulation  of  Ambrakia  was  destroyed,  and  Demo- 
sthenes was  urgent  with  the  Akarnanians  to  march 
thither  at  once.  Had  they  consented,  ThucydidSs 
tells  us  positively  that  the  city  would  have  surren- 
dered without  a  blow*.     But  they  refused  to  under- 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  Ud. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  113.  vd$os  yhp  rovro  fu^  irdXci  'EXXijWdi  lUyurrow  d^ 
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take  the  enterprise,  fearing  (according  to  the  his- 
torian) that  the  Athenians  at  Ambrakia  would  be 
more  troublesome  neighbours  to  them  than  the 
Ambrakiots.  That  this  reason  was  operative  we 
need  not  doubt :  but  it  can  hardly  have  been  either 
the  single,  or  even  the  chief  reason ;  for  had  it 
been  so,  they  would  have  been  equally  afraid  of 
Athenian  co-operation  in  the  blockade  of  Leukas, 
which  they  had  strenuously  solicited  from  Demo- 
sthenes, and  had  quarrelled  with  him  for  refusing. 
Ambrakia  was  less  near  to  them  than  Leukas — 
and  in  its  present  exhausted  state,  inspired  less  fear : 
but  the  displeasure  arising  from  the  former  re* 
fusal  of  Demosthenes  had  probably  never  been  alto- 

r»y  Kurh  r6v  frrfXcftov  rcfrdf  cyfvrro.  Kal  dptBfi6p  oi/K  tfypa^a  rAv 
6iro$ap^€»p,  di/drt  Sarurrov  r6  n^ajBoi  Xeytrtu  airok€(r6ai,  &£  vp6s  r& 
/Uy€&og  Tfjs  ir6K(6is,  *AfurpaKia»  fUyroi  otba  Sri  d  €pov\riOri<rav  *Aicap- 
va»€S  KoX  *Afi<f>[Koxoh  ^AOrfvaiois  xal  ArjiJtoadafti  iriiOofjuvoi,  c^Xctv, 
avro|96ff)  ^  iitkair  vw  d^  tRkurap,  f*^  o2  *A$riwa'ioi  tlx^wrtt  oM^w  x^*^^ 
repot  o^tcri  trdpoiKoi  ici. 

We  may  remark  that  the  expression  Kara  t6v  iti^Xc/aop  t6v^€ — ^when  it 
occurs  in  the.first,  second,  third,  or  first  half  of  the  fomth  Book  of 
Thueydidte — seems  to  allude  to  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  which  ended  with  the  peace  of  Nikias. 

In  a  careful  dissertation,  hy  Franz  Wolfgang  Ullrich,  analysing  the 
strocturt  of  the  history  of  Thncydid^,  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the 
first,  second,  and  third  Books,  with  the  first  half  of  the  fourth — were 
composed  during  the  interval  between  the  peace  of  Nikias  and  the 
beginning  of  the  last  nine  years  of  the  war,  oiUed  the  Dekeleian  war; 
allowing  for  two  passages  in  these  early  books  which  must  have  been 
subsequently  introduced. 

The  later  books  seem  to  haye  been  taken  up  by  Thucydidds  as  a  se- 
parate work,  eontinuing  the  former,  and  a  sort  of  separate  pre&ee  is 
given  for  them  (v.  26),  yrypa^c  d^  «cal  raOra  6  avrbs  GovKvdibris  *A^« 
paios  ^^Sf  &c.  It  is  in  this  later  portion  that  he  first  takes  up  the  view 
peculiar  to  him,  of  reckoning  the  whole  twenty-seven  years  as  one  eon- 
tinned  war  only  nominally  interrupted  (Ullrich,  Beitrage  zur  Erklarung 
des  Thukydid^s,  p.  85, 125,  138,  &c.  Hamburgh,  1846). 

Compare  iv  rf  iroXc/i^  rf  d€  (iii.  98),  which  in  like  manner  means 
the  war  prior  to  the  peace  of  Nikias. 

2e2 
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gether  appeased,  nor  were  they  sorry  to  find  an 
opportunity  of  mortifying  him  in  a  similar  manner. 
Attempt  to  In  the  distribution  of  the  spoil,  three  hundred 
thtioMof  panoplies  were  first  set  apart  as  the  perquisite  of 
kioti.™  ^'  Demosthenes :  the  remainder  were  then  distributed» 
one-third  for  the  Athenians,  the  other  two-thirds 
among  the  Akamanian  townships.  The  immense 
reserve  personally  appropriated  to  Demosthends 
enables  us  to  make  some  vague  conjecture  as  to  the 
total  loss  of  Ambrakiots.  The  fraction  of  one-third, 
assigned  to  the  Athenian  people,  must  have  been, 
we  may  imagine,  six  times  as  great,  and  perhaps 
even  in  larger  proportion,  than  the  reserve  of  the 
general.  For  the  latter  was  at  that  time  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  people,  and  anxious  above  all 
things  to  regain  their  favour — an  object  which 
would  be  frustrated  rather  than  promoted,  if  his 
personal  share  of  the  arms  were  not  greatly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  collective  claim  of  the  city.  Rea- 
,  soning  upon  this  supposition,  the  panoplies  assigned 

to  Athens  would  be  1 800,  and  the  total  of  Ambra- 
kiot  slain  whose  arms  became  public  property  would 
be  5400.  To  which  must  be  added  some  Ambra- 
kiots killed  in  their  flight  from  IdomenS  by  the  Am- 
philochians,  in  dells,  ravines,  and  by-places :  pro- 
bably those  Amphilochians,  who  slew  them,  would 
appropriate  the  arms  privately,  without  bringing 
them  into  the  general  stock.  Upon  this  calculation, 
the  total  number  of  Ambrakiot  slain  in  both  battles 
and  both  pursuits,  would  be  about  6000  ;  a  number 
suitable  to  the  grave  expressions  of  ThucydidSs,  as 
well  as  to  his  statements,  that  the  first  detachment 
which  marched  to  Olpse  was  3000  strong — and  that 
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the  message  sent  home  invoked  as  reinforcement 
the  total  force  of  the  city.  How  totally  helpless 
Ambrakia  bad  become,  is  still  more  conclusively 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Corinthians  were  obliged 
shortly  afterwards  to  send  by  land  a  detachment  of 
300  hoplites  for  its  defence  ^ 

The   Athenian  triremes  soon  returned  to  their  convention 

concluded 

station  at  Naupaktus,  after  which  a  convention  was  between 
concluded  between  the  Akarnanians  and  Amphilo-  on'^oneside, 
chians  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Ambrakiots  and  Aktroani- 
Peloponnesians  (who'  had  fled  after  the  battle  of  ^m^h^^^ 
Olpse  into  the   territory  of   Salynthius    and  the  cWanson 
Agraei)  on  the  other — ensuring  a  safe  and  unmo- 
lested egress  to  both  of  the  latter*.     With  the  Am- 
brakiots a  more  permanent  pacification  was  effected : 
the  Akarnanians  and  Amphilochians  concluded  with 
them  a  peace  and  alliance  for  100  years,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  surrender  all  the  Amphilo- 
chian  territory  and  hostages  in  their  possession,  and 
should  bind  themselves  to  furnish  no  aid  to  Anak- 
torium,  then  in  hostility  to  the  Akarnanians.    Each 

^  Thucyd.  iii.  114.  Diodorus  (xii.  60)  abridges  the  narrative  of  Thu- 
cydid^s. 

^  Tbn<7d.  iii.  114.  ^AKapvav€s  dc  kcX  *A/i^(XGX0i,  a)reX^<$i/r<Di/  *A3rfvai<op 
Koi  /^rjfUMrBtvovg,  rois  &£  SoXvi^toy  ical  ^ Ay paiovs  KaTa<l>vyova-iv  ^Aftnpa' 
Kioarais  xal  Il€\o7rovinfa'iois  avaxonprjaiv  ifnrdarcofTO  ef  Oiwod^v,  oiWcp 
Koi  fUToviarfjtrav  iraph  2aKvyBiov, 

This  is  a  very  difficult  passage.  Hermann  has  conjeotured,  and 
Poppo,  Gbller»  and  Dr.  Arnold,  all  approve,  the  reading  irapa  ^aXvv 
0iov  instead  of  the  two  last  words  of  the  sentence.  The  passage  might 
certainly  be  construed  with  this  emendation,  though  there  would  still 
be  an  awkwardness  in  the  position  of  the  relative  ottrtp  with  regard  to 
its  antecedent,  and  in  the  position  of  the  particle  xal,  which  ought  then 
properly  to  come  after  /Acraveonjo'ai'  and  not  before  it.  The  sentence 
would  then  mean,  that  "  the  Ambrakiots  and  Pcloponnesians,  who  had 
originally  taken  refuge  with  Salynthius,  had  moved  away  from  his  territory 
to  (EniadsB,  **  from  which  place  they  were  now  to  enjoy  safe  departure. 
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party  however  maintained  its  separate  alliance^-the 
Ambrakiots  with  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy^ 
the  Akarnanians  with  Athens.  It  was  stipulated 
that  the  Akarnanians  should  not  be  required  to 
assist  the  Ambrakiots  against  Athens,  nor  the  Am- 
brakiots  to  assist  the  Akarnanians  against  the  Pelo* 
ponnesian  league ;  but  against  all  other  enemies, 
each  engaged  to  lend  aid  to  the  other\ 
Return  of  To  DemostheuSs  personally,  the  events  on  the 
nteintrit"  coast  of  the  Ambrakian  Gulf  proved  a  signal  good 
Aoftni?  fortune,  well-earned  indeed  by  the  skill  which  be 
had  displayed.  He  was  enabled  to  atone  for  his 
imprudence  in  the  iEtolian  expedition,  and  to  re- 
establish himself  in  the  favour  of  the  Athenian 
people.  He  sailed  home  in  triumph  to  Athens, 
during  the  course  of  the  winter,  with  his  reserved 
present  of  300  panoplies,  which  acquired  additional 
value  from  the  accident,  that  the  larger  number  of 
panoplies,  reserved  out  of  the  spoil  for  the  Athenian 
people,  were  captured  at  sea,  and  never  reached 
Athens.  Accordingly,  those  brought  by  Demo- 
sthenes were  the  only  trophy  of  the  victory,  and  as 
such  were  deposited  in  the  Athenian  temples,  where 
Thucydid^s  mentions  them  as  still  existing  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote*. 
Purification      It  was  in  this  same  autumn  that  the  Athenians 

ofDelos  .111 

by  the  were  induced  by  an  oracle  to  undertake  the  more 
Ke^ylTof  complete  purification  of  the  sacred  island  of  Delos. 
totilif '"    This  step  was  probably  taken  to  propitiate  Apollo, 

with  pecu- 
liar tplen-         1  Thucyd.  iii.  114. 
dour.  J  Thucyd.  iii.  114.  TA  dc  vvp  dvaKtlfitpa  iv  roU  ^AttikoU  UpoU 

AijfUxr^Vfi  i^ptOri<rav,  TpiaK6<ruu  munwXUuf  Koi  Jyuv  aMis  mrcirXcvov . 

Kal  cycMTo  Afia  ah-^  furii  r^v  r$£  AJrvXlat  (vit^>opiof  dtr6  ravrtft  rijs 

frpd$€ws  db€€artpa  ^  KoMhs, 
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since  they  were  under  the  persuasion  that  the  ter- 
rible visitation  of  the  epidemic  was  owing  to  his 
wrath.  And  as  it  was  about  this  period  that  the 
second  attack  of  the  epidemic,  after  having  lasted 
a  year,  disappeared — many  of  them  probably 
ascribed  this  relief  to  the  eflfect  of  their  pious  cares 
at  Delos.  All  the  tombs  in  the  island  were  opened ; 
the  dead  bodies  were  then  exhumed  and  re-inter- 
red in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Rheneia:  and 
orders  were  given  that  for  the  future  neither  deaths 
nor  births  should  take  place  in  the  sacred  island. 
Moreover  the  ancient  Delian  festival — once  the 
common  point  of  meeting  and  solemnity  for  the 
whole  Ionic  race,  and  celebrated  for  its  musical  con- 
tests, before  the  Lydian  and  Persian  conquests  bad 
subverted  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  lonia-^was 
now  renewed.  The  Athenians  celebrated  the  festival 
with  its  accompanying  matches,  even  the  chariot- 
race,  in  a  manner  more  splendid  than  had  ever 
been  known  in  former  times.  They  appointed  a 
similar  festival  to  be  celebrated  every  fourth  year. 
At  this  period  they  were  excluded  both  from  the 
Olympic  and  the  Pythian  games,  which  probably 
made  the  revival  of  the  Delian  festival  more  grati- 
fying to  them.  The  religious  zeal  and  munificence 
of  Nikias  was  strikingly  displayed  at  Delos  ^ 

>  Thucyd.  iii.  104;  Plutarch,  Nikiaa,  c.  3,  4  ;  Diodor.  xii.  58. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

SEVENTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR.— CAPTURE  OF  SPHAK- 
TERIA. 

scfenth      The  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Lacedaemonians  had 

war— inva.  DOW  become  an  ordinary  enterprise,  undertaken  in 

tiou  ^  ^*'  every  year  of  the  war  except  the  third  and  sixth, 

B.C.42J.      g^jjj   ji^g^   omitted   only  from   accidental  causes: 

though  the  same  hopes  were  no  longer  entertained 

from  it  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.   During 

the  present  spring,  Agis  king  of  Sparta  conducted 

the  Peloponnesian  army  into  the  territory,  seemingly 

about  the   end  of  April,  and   repeated  the  usual 

ravages. 

Dis^eM  in        It  seemed  however  as  if  Korkyra  were  about  to 

from  the      become  the  principal  scene  of  the  year's  military 

tht  oiigaib    operations.    For  the  exiles  of  the  oligarchical  party, 

uaT^A  Pe-  having  come  back  to  the  island  and  fortified  them- 

iwt^MdM  selves  on  Mount   I8t6n6,  carried  on  war  with  so 

Athenian     much  activity  against  the  Korkyrseans  in  the  city, 

hoth'sent     that  distress  and  even  famine  reigned  there.    Sixty 

Peloponnesian  triremes  were  sent  thither  to  assist 

the  aggressors.    As  soon  as  it  became  known  at 

Athens  how  hardly  the  Korkyraeans  in  the  city 

were  pressed,  orders  were  given  to  an  Athenian  fleet 

of  forty  triremes,  about  to  sail    for  Sicily  under 

Eurymedon  and  SophoklSs,  to  halt  in  their  voyage 

at  Korkyra,  and  to  lend  whatever  aid  might  be 

needed  ^     But  during  the  course  of  this  voyage,  an 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  2,  3. 
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iDcident  occurred  elsewhere,  neither  foreseen  nor 
imagined  by  any  one,  which  gave  a  new  character 
and  promise  to  the  whole  war — iUustrating  forcibly 
the  observations  of  PeriklSs  and  Archidamus  before 
its  commencement,  on  the  impossibility  of  calcu- 
lating what  turn  events  might  take\ 

So  high  did  Demosthenes  stand  in  the  favour  of  Dem«the- 
his  countrymen  after  his  brilliant  successes  in  the  board  the 
Ambrakian  Gulf,  that  they  granted  him  permission  neet^ with  a 
at  his  own  request  to  go  aboard  and  to  employ  the  cXma^d. 
fleet  in  any  descent  which  he  might  think  expedient 
on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.    The  attachment  of 
this  active  officer  to  the  Messenians  at  Naupaktus 
inspired  him  with  the  idea  of  planting  a  detach- 
ment of  them  on  some  well-chosen  maritime  post 
in  the  ancient  Messenian  territory,  from  whence 
they  would   be   able   permanently  to   harass  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  provoke  revolt  among  the  He- 
lots— the  more  so  from  their  analogy  of  race  and 
dialect.     The   Messeniaus,  active  in  privateering, 
and  doubtless  well-acquainted  with  the  points  of 
this  coast,  all  of  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
their  ancestors,  had  probably  indicated  to  him  Py- 
lus  on  the  south-western  shore. 

That  ancient  and  Homeric  name  was  applied  spe- 
cially and  properly  to  denote  the  promontory  which 
forms  the  northern  termination  of  the  modern  bay  of 
Navarino  opposite  to  the  island  of  Sphagia  or  Sphak- 
teria ;  though  in  vague  language  the  whole  neigh- 
bouring district  seems  also  to  have  been  called  Pylus. 
Accordingly,  in  circumnavigating  Laconia,  Demo- 
sthenes requested  that  the  fleet  might  be  detained  at 

»  Thucyd.i.  140;ii.  11. 
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this  spot  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  fortify  it, 
engaging  himself  to  stay  afterwards  and  maintain  it 
with  a  garrison.  It  was  an  uninhabited  promontory 
— about  forty-five  miles  from  Sparta,  that  is,  as  far  di- 
stant as  any  portion  of  her  territory — presenting  rug- 
ged cliffs,  and  easy  of  defence  both  by  sea  and  land. 
But  its  great  additional  recommendation,  with  re- 
ference to  the  maritime  power  of  Athens,  consisted 
in  its  overhanging  the  spacious  and  secure  basin 
Ht  az«t  now  called  the  bay  of  Navarino.  That  basin^was 
i?Laconu  froutcd  and  protected  by  the  islet  called  Sphakteria 
ofVfort**"  or  Sphagia,  untrodden,  untenanted  and  full  of  wood. 
PhuSid^  which  stretched  along  the  coast  for  about  a  mile 
Sphakteria.  and  three  quarters,  leaving  only  two  narrow  en- 
trances ;  one  at  its  northern  end,  opposite  to  the 
position  fixed  on  by  Demosthenes,  so  confined  as 
to  admit  only  two  triremes  abreast — the  other  at 
the  southern  end  about  four  times  as  broad ;  while 
the  inner  water  approached  by  these  two  channels 
was  both  roomy  and  protected.  It  was  on  the  coast 
of  Peloponnesus,  a  little  within  the  northern  or 
narrowest  of  the  two  channels,  that  Demosthenes 
proposed  to  plant  his  little  fort — the  ground  being 
itself  eminently  favourable,  with  a  spring  of  fresh 
water^  in  the  centre  of  the  promontory*. 

>  Thucyd.  iy.  26. 

*  Topography  of  Sphakteria  and  Pylus.  The  description  given  by 
Thucydidis,  of  the  memorable  incidents  in  or  near  Pylus  and  Sphak- 
teria, is  perfectly  clear,  intelligible,  and  consistent  with  itself,  as  to  topo- 
gpraphy.  But  when  we  consult  the  topography  of  the  scene  as  it  stands 
now,  we  find  various  circumstanoes  which  cannot  possibly  be  recon- 
ciled with  Thucydidis.  Both  Colonel  Leake  (Travels  in  the  Morea,  vol.  i. 
p.  402-415)  and  Dr.  Arnold  (Appendix  to  the  second  and  third  volume 
of  his  Thttcydidls,  p.  444)  have  given  plans  of  the  coast,  acooupanicd 
with  valuable  remarks. 

The  main  discrepancy,  between  the  statement  of  Thucydid^  and  the 
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But  Eurymedon  and  Sophoklte  decidedly  rejected 
all  proposition  of  delay ;  and  with  much  reason, 

present  state  of  the  eoast,  is  to  be  found  in  the  breadth  of  the  two 
channels  between  Sphakteria  and  the  mainland.  The  southern  entrance 
into  the  bay  of  Nayarino  is  now  between  1300  and  1400  yards,  with  a 
depth  of  water  yaiying  from  b,  7>  28,  33  fathoms ;  whereas  Thucydidds 
states  it  as  having  only  a  breadth  adequate  to  admit  eight  or  nine  triremes 
abreast.  The  northern  entrance  is  about  150  yards  in  width,  with  a 
shoal  or  bar  of  sand  lying  across  it  on  which  there  are  not  more  than 
eighteen  inches  of  water  :  Thucydides  tells  us  that  it  afforded  room  for 
no  more  than  two  triremes,  and  his  narratiye  implies  a  much  greater 
depth  of  water,  so  as  to  make  the  entrance  for  triremes  perfectly  im- 
obstructed. 

Colonel  Leake  supposes  that  Thucydides  was  misinformed  as  to  the 
breadth  of  the  southern  passage;  but  Dr.  Arnold  has  on  this  point  given 
a  satisfactory  reply — that  the  narrowness  is  not  merely  affirmed  in  the 
numbers  of  Thucydidte,  but  is  indirectly  implied  in  his  narratiTe,  where 
he  tells  us  that  the  Lacedmnonians  intended  to  choke  up  both  of  them 
by  triremes  closely  packed.  Obviously  this  expedient  could  not  be 
dreamt  of,  except  for  a  very  narrow  mouth.  The  same  reply  suffices 
against  the  doubts  which  Bloomfield  and  Poppo  (Comment,  p.  10)  raise 
about  the  genuineness  of  the  numerals  ojcrtb  or  iwia  in  Thucydid^ ;  a 
doubt  whidi  merely  transfers  the  supposed  error  from  Thucydid^  to 
the  writer  of  the  MS. 

Dr.  Arnold  has  himself  raised  a  still  graver  doubt ;  whether  the  island 
now  called  Sphagia  be  really  the  same  as  Sphakteria,  and  whether  the 
bay  of  Navtrino  be  the  real  harbour  of  Pylus.  He  suspects  that  the 
Pale-Navarino,  which  has  been  generally  understood  to  be  Pylus,  was  in 
reality  the  ancient  Sphakteria,  separated  from  the  mainland  in  ancient 
times  by  a  channel  i^  the  north  as  well  as  by  another  at  the  south-east 
""-though  now  it  is  not  an  island  at  all.  He  frurther  suspects  that  the 
lake  or  lagoon  called  Lake  of  Osmyn  Aga,  north  of  the  harbour  of  Na* 
varino,  and  immediately  under  that  which  he  supposes  to  have  been 
Sphakteria-HPras  the  ancient  harbour  of  Pylus,  in  which  the  sea-fight 
between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians  took  place.  He  does  not 
indeed  assert  this  as  a  positive  opinion,  but  leans  to  it  as  the  most  pro- 
\^\^ — admitting  that  there  are  difficulties  either  way. 

Dr.  Arnold  has  slated  some  of  the  difficulties  whidi  beset  this  hypo- 
thesis (p.  447)>  but  there  is  one  which  he  has  not  stated,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  the  most  formidable  of  all,  and  quite  fSstal  to  the  admis- 
sibility of  his  opinion.  If  the  Paleokastro  of  Navarino  was  the  real 
ancient  Sphakteria,  it  must  have  been  a  second  island  situated  to  the 
northward  of  Sphagia.  There  must  therefore  have  been  two  ishmds 
dose  together  off  the  ooast  and  near  the  scene.  Now  if  the  reader  wiU 
follow  the  account  of  Thucydides,  he  will  see  that  there  certainly  was 
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Se'SEJwi?  ^^^^^  *^^y  ^^^  ^^^^  informed  (though  seemingly 
of  the  fleet  without  tiiith)  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  had 
going  on  to  actually  reached  Korkyra.  They  might  well  have 
wkh'oT'  remembered  the  mischief  which  had  ensued  three 
pyfiS!"  The  Y^^^^  bcforc,  from  the  delay  of  the  reinforcement 
driTeninto  ^^^^  ^  Phormio  in  some  desultory  operations  on 
PyiM  by  a  the  coast  of  Krete.  The  fleet  accordingly  passed 
by  Pylus  without  stopping:  but  a  terrible  storm 
drove  them  back  and  forced  them  to  seek  shelter  in 
the  very  harbour  which  Demosthenes  had  fixed 
upon — ^the  only  harbour  anywhere  near.  That 
officer  took  advantage  of  this  accident  to  renew  his 
proposition,  which  however  appeared  to  the  com- 
manders chimerical.  There  were  plenty  of  desert 
capes  round  Peloponnesus  (they  said),  if  he  chose 
to  waste  the  resources  of  the  city  in  occupying 
them\     They  remained  unmoved  by  his  reasons 

no  more  than  one  island — Spbakteria,  without  any  other  near  or  ad- 
joining to  it :  see  especially  c.  13 :  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Euiyme- 
don,  on  first  aniving,  was  obliged  to  go  back  some  distance  to  the  island 
of  Pr6td,  because  the  island  of  Sphakteria  was  full  of  Lacedaemonian 
hoplites :  if  Dr.  Arnold's  hypothesis  were  admitted,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  to  hinder  them  from  landing  on  Sphagia  itself— the  same 
inference  may  be  deduced  from  c.  8.  The  statement  of  Pliny  (H.  N. 
iv.  12)  that  there  were  tree  Sphagim  off  Pylus,  unless  we  suppose  with 
Hardouin  that  two  of  them  were  mere  rocks,  appears  to  me  inconsistent 
with  the  account  of  Thucydid^. 

I  think  that  there  is  no  altematiTe  except  to  suppose  that  a  great 
alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  two  passages  which  sepaivte  Sphagia 
from  the  mainland,  during  the  interval  of  2400  years  whidi  separates 
us  from  Thucydid^.  The  mainland  to  the  south  of  Navarino  must 
have  been  much  nearer  than  it  is  now  to  the  southern  portion  of  Spha- 
gia, while  the  northern  passage  also  must  have  been  then  both  nanower 
and  clearer.  To  suppose  a  change  in  the  configuration  of  the  coast  to 
this  extent,  seems  noway  extravagant :  any  other  hypothesis  which  may 
be  started  will  be  found  involved  in  much  greater  difficulty. 

^  Thucyd.  iv.  3.  The  account,  alike  meagre  and  inaccurate,  given  by 
Diodonis  of  these  interesting  events  in  Pylus  and  Sphakteria,  will  be 
found  in  Diodor.  zii.  61-64. 
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in  reply.  Finding  himself  thus  unsuccessfiil,  De- 
mosthenes presumed  upon  the  undefined  permis- 
sion granted  to  him  by  the  Athenian  people,  to  ad- 
dress himself  first  to  the  soldiers,  last  of  all  to  the 
taxiarchs  or  inferior  officers — and  to  persuade  them 
to  second  his  project,  even  against  the  will  of  the 
commanders.  Much  inconvenience  might  well  have 
arisen  prom  such  clashing  of  authority :  but  it  hap- 
pened that  both  the  soldiers  and  the  taxiarchs  took 
the  same  view  of  the  case  as  their  commanders, 
and  refused  compliance.  Nor  can  we  be  surprised 
at  such  reluctance,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  seem- 
ing improbability  of  being  able  to  maintain  such  a 
post  against  the  great  real,  and  still  greater  sup- 
posed, superiority  of  Lacedaemonian  land-force.  It 
happened  however  that  the  fleet  was  detained  there 
for  some  days  by  stormy  weather ;  so  that  the  sol- 
diers, having  nothing  to  do,  were  seized  with  the 
spontaneous  impulse  of  occupying  themselves  with 
the  fortification,  and  crowded  around  to  execute  it 
with  all  the  emulation  of  eager  volunteers.    Having  Dcmosthe- 

°  °    nfis  fortifies 

contemplated  nothing  of  the  kind  on  starting  from  the  pUce, 
Athens,  they  had  neither  tools  for  cutting  stone,  loiu^y 
nor  hods  for  carrying  mortar*.     Accordingly  they  "wiers?** 
were  compelled  to  build  their  wall  by  collecting  ^^^^Jj?^ 
such  pieces  of  rock  or  stones  as  they  found,  and  agurriton 
puttmg  them  together  as  each  happened  to  fit  in :  fleet  goes 
whenever  mortar  was  needed,  they  brought  it  up  kynu 
on  their  bended  backs,  with  hands  joined  behind 
them  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  away.     Such  de- 
ficiencies were  made  up,  however,  partly  by  the 
unbounded   ardour  of  the  soldiers,  partly  by  the 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  4. 
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natural  difficulties  of  the  ground^  which  hardly  re- 
quired fortification  except  at  particular  points ;  the 
work  was  completed  in  a  rough  way  in  six  days, 
and  Demosthenes  was  left  in  garrison  with  five 
ships,  while  Eurymedon  with  the  main  fleet  sailed 
away  to  Korkyra.  The  crews  of  the  five  ships 
(two  of  which,  however,  were  sent  away  to  warn 
Eurymedon  afterwards)  would  amount  tc^  about 
1000  men  in  all.  But  there  presently  arrived  two 
armed  Messenian  privateers,  from  which  Demo- 
sthenes obtained  a  reinforcement  of  forty  Messenian 
hoplites,  together  with  a  supply  of  wicdcer  shields, 
though  more  fit  for  show  than  for  use,  wherewith 
to  arm  his  rowers.  Altogether,  it  appears  that  he 
must  have  had  about  200  hoplites,  besides  the  half- 
armed  seamen^ 
siowmtreh  Intelligence  of  this  attempt  to  plant,  even  upon 
the  Lacedaemonian   territory,  the  annoyance  and 


^Pyi^  insult  of  a  hostile  post,  was  soon  transmitted  to 
Sparta.  Yet  no  imme4iate  measures  were  taken  to 
march  to  the  spot ;  as  well  from  the  natural  slow- 
ness of  the  Spartan  character,  strengthened  by  a 
festival  which  happened  to  be  then  going  on,  as 
from  the  confidence  entertained  that,  whenever 
attacked,  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  was  certain. 
A  stronger  impression  however  was  made  by  the 
news  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  army  invading  At* 
tica,  who  were  at  the  same  time  suffering  from 
want  of  provisions  (the  corn  not  being  yet  ripe), 
and  from  an  unusually  cold  spring:  accordingly 

^  Thueyd.  iv.  9.  Demosthen^  plsced  the  greater  immber  (ro^  iroX- 
Xoift)  of  his  hoplites  round  the  widls  of  his  post,  and  selected  swig  of 
them  to  march  down  to  the  shore.  This  implies  a  total  which  can 
hardly  be  less  than  200. 
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Agis  marched  them  back  to  Sparta,  and  the  fortifi- 
cation of  Pylus  thu8  produced  the  effect  of  abridging 
the  invasion  to  the  unusually  short  period  of  fifteen 
days.  It  operated  in  like  manner  to  the  protection 
ofKorkyra:  for  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  recently 
arrived  thither  or  still  on  its  way,  received  orders  im- 
mediately to  return  for  the  attack  of  Pylus.  Having 
avoided  the  Athenian  fleet  by  transporting  the 
ships  across  the  isthmus  at  Leukaa,  it  reached  Py- 
lus about  the  same  time  as  the  Lacedaemonian  land- 
force  from  Sparta,  composed  of  the  Spartans  them* 
selves  and  the  neighbouring  Perioeki.  For  the  more 
distant  Perioeki,  as  well  as  the  Peloponnesian  allies, 
being  just  returned  from  Attica,  though  summoned 
to  come  as  soon  as  they  could,  did  not  accompany 
this  first  march  ^ 

At  the  last  moment  before  the   Peloponnesian  ^"p^- 

tions  of  De- 
fleet  came  in  and  occupied  the  harbour,  Demosthe-  mosthenss 

nds  detached  two  out  of  his  five  triremes  to  warn  pyiuV^ 
Eurymedon  and  the  main  fleet,  and  to  entreat  im-  ^^^ 
mediate  succour:  the  remaining  ships  he  hauled 
ashore  under  the  fortification,  protecting  them  by 
palisades  planted  in  front,  and  prepared  to  defend 
himself  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  Having 
posted  the  larger  portion  of  his  force — ^some  of 
them  mere  seamen  without  arms,  and  many  only 
half-armed— «round  the  assailable  points  of  the  for- 
tification, to  resist  attacks  from  the  land-force,  he 
himself,  with  sixty  chosen  boplites  and  a  few  bow- 
men, marched  out  of  the  fortification  down  to  the 
sea-shore.  It  was  on  that  side  that  the  wall  was 
weakest,  for  the  Athenians,  confident  in  their  naval 

»  Thucyd.  ir.  8. 
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superiority,  had  given  themselves  little  trouble  to 
provide  against  an  assailant  fleet.  Accordingly, 
Demosthenes  foresaw  that  the  great  stress  of  the 
attack  would  lie  on  the  sea-side.  His  only  safety 
consisted  in  preventing  the  enemy  from  landing ; 
a  purpose,  seconded  by  the  rocky  and  perilous 
shore,  which  left  no  possibility  of  approach  for  ships 
except  on  a  narrow  space  immediately  under  the 
fortification.  It  was  here  that  he  took  post,  on  the 
water's  edge,  addressing  a  few  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  his  men,  and  warning  them  that  it  was 
useless  now  to  display  acuteness  in  summing  up 
perils  which  were  but  too  obvious — and  that  the 
only  chance  of  escape  lay  in  boldly  encountering 
the  enemy  before  they  could  set  foot  ashore ;  the 
difficulty  of  effecting  a  landing  from  ships  in  the 
face  of  resistance  being  better  known  to  Athenian 
mariners  than  to  any  one  else^ 
Proceed-         With  a  flcct  of  forty-thrcc  triremes  under  Thra- 

ingt  of  the 

Lacedemo-  symclidas,    and   a  powerful   land-force,    simulta- 

^he^end  ucously  attacking,  the  Lacedaemonians  had  good 

l^ntta'     hopes  of  storming  at  once  a  rock  so  hastily  con- 

wwd^o?*   verted  into  a  military  post.     But  as  they  foresaw 

sph^teria,  that  the  first  attack  might  possibly  fail,  and  that 

Pyiua.        the  fleet  of  Eurymedon  would  probably  return,  they 

resolved  to  occupy  forthwith  the  island  of  Sphak- 

teria,  the  natural  place  where  the  Athenian  fleet 

would  take  station  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 

garrison  ashore.     The  neighbouring  coast  on  the 

mainland  of  Peloponnesus  was  both   harbourless 

and  hostile,  so  that  there  was  no  other  spot  near, 

where  they  could  take  station.     And  the  Lacedse- 

*  Thucyd,  iv.  10. 
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monian  commaDders  reckoned  upon  being  able  to 
stop  up,  as  it  were  mechanically,  both  the  two  en- 
trances into  the  harbour,  by  triremes  lashed  to- 
gether from  the  island  to  the  mainland,  with  their 
prows  pointing  outwards :  so  that  they  would  be 
able  at  any  rate,  occupying  the  island  as  well  as 
the  two  channels,  to  keep  off  the  Athenian  fleet, 
and  to  hold  Demosthenes  closely  blocked  up^  on 
the  rock  of  Pylus,  where  his  provisions  would 
quickly  fail  him.  With  these  views  they  drafted 
off  by  lot  some  hoplites  from  each  of  the  Spartan 
lochi,  accompanied  as  usual  by  Helots,  and  sent 
them  across  to  Sphakteria  ;  while  their  land-force 
and  their  fleet  approached  at  once  to  attack  the 
fortification. 

Of  the  assault  on  the  land-side  we  hear  little.  They  attack 

the  place 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  proverbially  unskilful  in  by  sea  and 
the  attack  of  anything  like  a  fortified  place,  and  they  lant^" 
appear  now  to  have  made  little  impression.     But  fidM*in^h^* 
the  chief  stress  and  vigour  of  the  attack  came  on  fhl'sea!"* 
the  sea-side,  as  Demosthenes  had  foreseen.     The  "^«- 
landing-place,   even   where   practicable,  was   still 
rocky  and  difficult — and  so  narrow  in  dimensions, 
that  the  Lacedaemonian  ships  could  only  approach 
by  small  squadrons  at  a  time  ;  while  the  Athenians 
maintained  their  ground  firmly  to  prevent  a  single 
man  from  setting  foot  on  land.     The  assailing  tri- 
remes rowed  up  with  loud  shouts  and  exhortations 
to  each  other,  striving  to  get  so  placed  as  that  the 
hoplites  in  the  bow  could  effect  a  landing :  but  such 
were  the  difficulties  arising  partly  from  the  rocks 

'  Tbucyd.  iv.  8.     tovs  fiiv  oZv  ccnrXovf  rntr  vavaiv  dtn-iirpdipois  pvCr}v 
Kkjfrcip  l/icXXov. 
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and  partly  from  the  defence,  that  squadron  after 
squadron  tried  this  in  vain.  Nor  did  even  the  gal- 
lant example  of  Brasidas  procure  for  them  any 
better  success.  That  officer,  commanding  a  trireme, 
and  observing  that  some  of  the  pilots  near  him  were 
cautious  in  driving  their  ships  close  in  shore  for 
fear  of  staving  them  against  the  rocks,  indignantly 
called  to  them  not  to  spare  the  planks  of  their  vessels 
when  the  enemy  had  insulted  them  by  erecting  a 
fort  in  the  country :  Lacedaemonians  (he  exclaimed) 
ought  to  carry  the  landing  by  force,  even  though 
their  ships  should  be  dashed  to  pieces :  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  allies  ought  to  be  forward  in  sacriticing 
their  ships  for  Sparta,  in  return  for  the  many  services 
which  she  had  rendered  to  them\  Foremost  in  per- 
formance as  well  as  in  exhortation,  Brasidas  con- 
strained his  own  pilot  to  drive  his  ship  close  in,  and 
advanced  in  person  even  on  to  the  landing-steps,  for 
the  purpose  of  leaping  first  ashore.  But  here  he  stood 
exposed  to  all  the  weapons  of  the  Athenian  defenders, 
who  beat  him  back  and  pierced  him  with  so  many 
wounds,  that  he  fainted  away  and  fell  back  into  the 
bows  (or  foremost  part  of  the  trireme,  beyond  the 
rowers)  ;  while  his  shield,  slipping  away  from  the 
arm,  dropped  down  and  rolled  overboard  into  the 
sea.  His  ship  was  obliged  to  retire,  like  the  rest, 
without  having  effected  any  landing.  All  these 
successive  attacks  from  the  sea,  repeated  for  one 
whole  day  and  a  part  of  the  next,  were  repulsed  by 
Demosthenes   and  his  little  band  with  victorious 

^  Thucyd.  iv.  11,  12 ;  Diodor.  xii.  Consult  an  excellent  note  of  Dr. 
Arnold  on  this  passage,  in  which  he  contrasts  the  looseness  and  exag- 
geration of  Diodorus  with  the  modest  distinctness  of  ThucydidSs. 
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bravery.  To  both  sides  it  seemed  a  strange  reversal 
of  ordinary  relations \  that  the  Athenians,  essen- 
tially maritime,  should  be  fighting  on  land — and  that 
too  Lacedaemonian  land — against  the  Lacedaemo* 
nians,  the  select  land-warriora  of  Greece,  now  on 
ship-board,  and  striving  in  vain  to  compass  a  land^ 
ing  on  their  own  shore.  The  Athenians,  in  honour 
of  their  success,  erected  a  trophy,  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  which  was  the  shield  of  Brasidas,  cast 
ashore  by  the  waves. 

On  the  third  day,  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  Return  of 
repeat  their  attack,  but  sent  some  of  their  vessels  and^he'  ^^ 
round  to  AsinS  in  the  Messenian  Gulf  for  timber  to  flee^to*" 
construct  battering  machines ;  which  they  intended  ^^^ 
to  employ  against  the  wall  of  Demosthenes  on  the 
side  towards  the  harbour,  where  it  was  higher,  and 
could  not  be  assailed  without  machines,  but  where 
at  the  same  time  there  was  great  facility  in  landing 
— for  their  previous  attack  had  been  made  on  the 
side  fronting  the  sea,  where  the  wall  was  lower,  but 
the  difficulties  of  landing  insuperable^. 

But  before  these  ships  came  back,  the  face  of  affairs 
was  seriously  changed  by  the  unwelcome  return  of 
the  Athenian  fleet  from  ZakynthusunderEurymedon, 
reinforced  by  four  Chian  ships  and  some  of  the  guard- 
ships  at  Naupaktus,  so  as  now  to  muster  fifty  sail. 
The  Athenian  admiral,  finding  the  enemy's  fleet  in 
possession  of  the  harbour,  and  seeing  both  the  island 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  12.  tin.  no\v  yap  tnoUi  lift  d6^rjs  iv  ry  r6r€,  rols  fuv 
flirtipcyrcus  /xaXtara  €ivai  jcai  to.  Trefa  Kpariarois,  toIp  di  ddKa<r<riois  re 
Koi  rats  vav<ri  nXflarrov  irpotxtw. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  13.  iKiriCovres  r6  Kara  r6v\ifA€va  relxos  vt/rot  ft«i/  exttv, 
dirofida'€as  dc  fioXtara  o&arf^  lk€iv  firfxavw.  See  Poppo's  note  upon 
this  passage. 

2  f2 
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of  Sphakteria  occupied,  and  the  opposite  shore 
covered  with  Lacedaemonian  hoplites^ — ^for  the 
allies  from  all  parts  of  Peloponnesus  had  now  ar« 
rived — looked  around  in  vain  for  a  place  to  land. 
He  could  find  no  other  night-station  except  the 
uninhahited  island  of  Pr6t6,  not  very  far  distant. 
From  hence  he  sailed  forth  in  the  morning  to  PylaSi 
prepared  for  a  naval  engagement — hoping  that  per* 
haps  the  Lacedaemonians  might  come  out  to  fight 
him  in  the  open  sea,  but  resolved,  if  this  did  not 
happen,  to  force  his  way  in  and  attack  the  fleet  in 
the  harbour ;  the  breadth  of  sea  between  Sphakteria 
and  the  mainland  being  sufficient  to  admit  of  nau- 
tical manoeuvre^.  The  Lacedaemonian  admirals, 
seemingly  confounded  by  the  speed  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  in  coming  back,  never  thought  of  sailing  out 
of  the  harbour  to  fight,  nor  did  they  even  realise 
their  scheme  of  blocking  up  the  two  entrances  of 
the  harbour  with  triremes  closely  lashed  together. 
Leaving  both  entrances  open,  they  determined  to 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  H. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  13.  Tiie  Lacedaemonians  ^rap^o-jccvo^ovro,  j)y  cWXci; 
riff,  i»t  iv  r^  Xifitvi  Sim  ov  trfUKpm  pavfiaxri<rovT€9. 

The  expression  "  the  harbour  which  was  not  small,"  to  designate  the 
spacious  bay  of  Navarino,  has  excited  much  remark  from  Mr.  Bloom- 
iicld  and  Dr.  Arnold,  and  was  indeed  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced 
the  latter  to  suspect  that  the  harbour  meant  by  Thucydid^  was  not  the 
bay  of  Navarino,  but  the  neighbouring  lake  of  Osmyn  Aga. 

I  have  already  discussed  that  supposition  in  a  former  note :  but  in 
reference  to  the  expression  ou  trfiiKp^,  we  may  observe,  first,  that  the 
use  of  negative  expressions  to  convey  a  positive  idea  would  be  in  the 
ordinary  manner  of  Thucydides. 

But  farther— I  have  stated  in  a  previous  note  that  it  is  indispensable, 
in  my  judgment,  to  suppose  the  isUnd  of  Sphakteria  to  have  touched 
the  mainland  much  more  closely  in  the  time  of  Thucydides  than  it  does 
now.  At  that  time  therefore,  very  probably,  the  basin  of  Navarino  waa 
not  so  large  as  we  now  find  it. 
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defend  themselves  within:  but  even  here,  so  de^ 
fective  were  their  precautions,  that  several  of  their 
triremes  were  yet  moored,  and  the  rowers  not  fully 
aboard,  when  the  Athenian  admirals  sailed  in,  by 
both  entrances  at  once,  to  attack  them.     Most  of  ^«  ^«^«**» 

'  the  Lace- 

the  Lacedaemonian  triremes,  afloat  and  in  fighting  demonian 
trim,  resisted  the  attack  for  a  certain  time,  but  harbour  of 
were  at  length  vanquished  and  driven  back  to  the  ^^^^ 
shore,  many  of  them  with  serious  injury  ^  Five  of 
them  were  captured  and  towed  off,  one  with  all  her 
crew  aboard.  The  Athenians,  vigorously  pursuing 
their  success,  drove  against  such  as  took  refuge  on 
the  shore,  as  well  as  those  which  were  not  manned 
at  the  moment  when  the  attack  began,  and  had  not 
been  able  to  get  afloat  or  into  action.  Some  of 
the  vanquished  triremes  being  deserted  by  their 
crews,  who  jumped  out  upon  the  land,  the  Athe- 
nians were  proceeding  to  tow  them  off,  when  the 
Lacedaemonian  hoplites  on  the  shore  opposed  a 
new  and  strenuous  resistance.  Excited  to  the  ut- 
most pitch  by  witnessing  the  disgraceful  defeat  of 
their  fleet,  and  aware  of  the  cruel  consequences 
which  turned  upon  it — they  marched  all  armed 
into  the  water,  seized  the  ships  to  prevent  them 
from  being  dragged  off,  and  engaged  in  a  desperate 
conflict  to  baffle  the  assailants.  We  have  already 
seen  a  similar  act  of  bravery,  two  years  before, 
on  the  part  of  the  Messenian  hoplites  accompany- 
ing the  fleet  of  Phormio  near  Naupaktus^.     Extra- 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  14.  Hrpaa-ap  fiiv  noXkas,  irivrt  V  TKafiov,  We  can- 
not in  English  speak  of  woundinff  a  trireme — though  the  Greek  word  is 
hoth  lively  and  accurate,  to  represent  the  hlow  inflicted  by  the  impinging 
beak  of  an  enemy's  ship. 

'  See  above  in  this  History,  chap.  xlix. 
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ordinary  daring  and  valour  was  here  displayed  on 
both  sides,  in  the  attack  as  well  as  in  the  defence^ 
and  such  was  the  clamour  and   confusion »   that 
neither  the  land-skill  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  nor 
the  sea-skill  of  the  Athenians,  were  of  much  avail: 
the  contest  was  one  of  personal  valour,  and  consi- 
derable suffering,  on  both  sides.     At  length  the 
Lacedaemonians  carried  their  point,  and  saved  all 
the  ships  ashore ;  none  being  carried  away  except 
those  at  first  captured.   Both  parties  thus  separated : 
the  Athenians  retired  to  the  fortress  at  Pylus,  where 
they  were  doubtless  hailed  with  overflowing  joy  by 
their  comrades,  and  where  they  erected  a  trophy 
for  their  victory — giving  up  the  enemy's  dead  for 
burial,  and   picking  up  the  floating   wrecks  and 
pieces ^ 
The  Lace-        But  the  great  prize  of  the  victory  was  neither  in 
detM3ent  the  fivc  ships  captured,  nor  in  the  relief  afforded 
up"°yt^he     to  the  besieged  at  Pylus.     It  lay  in  the  hoplites 
flwtTn'Sie    occupying  the  island  of  Sphakteria,  who  were  now 
s^hikteria    ^^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  mainland,   as   well   as  from  all 
— amautice  suppUes.    The  Athenians,  sailing  round  it  in  tri- 
at  Pyiiu.      umph,  already  looked  upon  them  as  their  prisoners ; 
while  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  opposite  main- 
land, deeply  distressed  but  not  knowing  what  to 
do,  sent  to  Sparta  for  advice.     So  grave  was  the 
emergency,  that  the  Ephors  came  in  person  to  the 
spot  forthwith.     Since  they  could  still  muster  sixty 
triremes,  a  greater  number  than  the  Athenians — 
besides  a  large  force  on  land,  and  the  whole  com- 
mand of  the  resources  of  the  country, — while  the 
Athenians  had  no  footing  on  shore  except  the  con- 

»  Thucyd.  ir.  13,  14. 
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tracted  promontory  of  Pylus,  we  might  have  ima- 
gined that  a  strenuous  effort  to  carry  off  the  im* 
prisoned  detachment  across  the  narrow  strait  to 
the  mainland  would  have  had  a  fair  chance  of 
success.  And  probably,  if  either  Demosthends  or 
Brasidas  had  been  in  command,  such  an  effort 
would  have  been  made.  But  Lacedaemonian  cou- 
rage was  rather  stedfast  and  unyielding  than  ad- 
venturous. Moreover  the  Athenian  superiority 
at  sea  exercised  a  sort  of  fascination  over  men's 
minds  analogous  to  that  of  the  Spartans  themselves 
on  land ;  so  that  the  Ephors,  on  reaching  Pylus, 
took  a  desponding  view  of  their  position,  and  sent 
a  herald  to  the  Athenian  generals  to  propose  an 
armistice,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  envoys  to  go  to 
Athens  and  treat  for  peace. 

To  this  Eurymedon  and  Demosthenes  assented, 
and  an  armistice  was  concluded  on  the  following 
terms.  The  Lacedaemonians  agreed  to  surrender  not 
only  all  their  triremes  now  in  the  harbour,  but  also 
all  the  rest  in  their  ports,  altogether  to  the  number 
of  sixty ;  also  to  abstain  from  all  attack  upon  the 
fortress  at  Pylus  either  by  land  or  sea,  for  such  time 
as  should  be  necessary  for  the  mission  of  envoys  to 
Athens  as  well  as  for  their  return,  both  to  be  effected 
in  an  Athenian  trireme  provided  for  the  purpose. 
The  Athenians  on  their  side  engaged  to  desist  from 
all  hostilities  during  the  like  interval ;  but  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  keep  strict  and  unremitting 
watch  over  the  island,  yet  without  landing  upon  it. 
For  the  subsistence  of  the  detachment  in  the  island, 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  permitted  to  send  over 
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every  day  two  choenikes  of  barley-meal  in  cakes 
ready  baked,  two  kotylae  of  wineS  and  some  meat, 
for  each  hoplite — ^together  with  half  that  quantity 
for  each  of  the  attendant  Helots ;  but  this  was  all 
to  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Athenians, 
with  peremptory  obligations  to  send  no  secret  addi- 
tional supplies.     It  was  moreover  expressly  stipu- 
lated that  if  any  one  provision  of  the  armistice, 
small  or  great,  were  violated,  the  whole  should  be 
considered  as  null  and  void.     Lastly,  the  Athenians 
engaged,  on  the  return  of  the  envoys  from  Athens, 
to  restore  the  triremes  in  the  same  condition  as 
they  received  them. 
MiMion  of        Such  terms  sufficiently  attest  the  humiliation  and 
nUn  envoys  anxicty  of  thc  Laccdaemoniaus ;  while  the  surrender 
Spfoi^m'    of  their  entire  naval  force,  to  the  number  of  sixty 
wMdith"*    triremes,  which  was  forthwith  carried  into  effect, 
thdl'Li-     demonstrates  at  the  same  time  that  they  sincerely 
dienin       belicved    in   the  possibility   of    obtaining  peace. 
Well- aware  that  they  were  themselves  the  original 
beginners  of  the  war,  at  a  time  when  the  Athenians 
desired   peace — and   that  the  latter  had   besides 
made  fruitless  overtures  while  under  the  pressure 
of  the  epidemic — they  presumed  that  the  same  dis- 

^  Thucyd.  iv.  16.  The  Choenix  was  equivalent  to  about  two  pints, 
English  (Iry  measure :  it  was  considered  as  the  usual  daily  sustenance 
for  a  slave.  Each  Lacedaemonian  soldier  had  therefore  double  of  this 
daiiy  allowance,  besides  meat,  in  weight  and  quantity  not  specified:  the 
fact  that  the  quantity  of  meat  is  not  specified  seems  to  show  that  they 
did  not  fear  abuse  in  this  item. 

The  Kotyla  contained  about  half  a  pint,  English  wine  measure :  each 
Laeedsemonian  soldier  had  therefore  a  pint  of  wine  daily.  It  was 
always  the  practice  in  Greece  to  drink  the  wine  with  a  large  admixture 
of  water. 
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position  still  prevailed  at  Athens,  and  that  their 
present  pacific  wishes  would  he  so  gladly  welcomed 
as  to  procure  without  difficulty  the  relinquishment 
of  the  prisoners  in  Sphakteria\ 

The  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  conveyed  to  Athens 
in  an  Athenian  trireme,  appeared  before  the  public 
assembly  to  set  forth  their  mission,  according  to 
custom,  prefacing  their  address  with  some  apologies 
for  that  brevity  of  speech  which  belonged  to  their 
country.  Their  proposition  was  in  substance  a  very 
simple  one — *'  Give  up  to  us  the  men  in  the  island, 
and  accept,  in  exchange  for  this  favour,  peace,  with 
the  alliance  of  Sparta."  They  enforced  their  cause 
by  appeals,  well-turned  and  conciliatory,  partly  in- 
deed to  the  generosity,  but  still  more  to  the  pru- 
dential calculation  of  Athens ;  explicitly  admitting 
the  high  and  glorious  vantage-ground  on  which  she 
was  now  placed,  as  well  as  their  own  humbled 
dignity  and  inferior  position^.  They,  the  Lacedae- 
monians, the  first  and  greatest  power  in  Greece, 
were  smitten  by  adverse  fortune  of  war — and  that 
too  without  misconduct  of  their  own,  so  that  they 
were  for  the  first  time  obliged  to  solicit  an  enemy 
for  peace ;  which  Athens  had  the  precious  oppor- 
tunity of  granting,  not  merely  with  honour  to  her- 
self, but  also  in  such  manner  as  to  create  in  their 
minds  an  inefiaceable  friendship.  And  it  became 
Athens  to  make  use  of  her  present  good  fortune 
while  she  had  it, — not  to  rely  upon  its  permanence 
nor  to  abuse  it  by  extravagant  demands.     Her  own 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  21 :  compare  vii.  18. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  18.     yv&rt  dc  jcal  €s  ras  rifKT€pas  vvv  (viJLi(f>opas  dwi" 
dovTts,  &c. 
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imperial  pradence,  as  well  as  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  Spartans,  might  teach  her  how  an- 
expectedly  the  most  disastrous  casualties  occurred. 
By  granting  what  was  now  asked,  she  might  make 
a  peace  which  would  be  far  more  durable  than  if  it 
were  founded  on  the  extorted  compliances  of  a 
weakened  enemy,  because  it  would  rest  on  Spartan 
honour  and  gratitude ;  the  greater  the  previous 
enmity,  the  stronger  would  be  such  reactionary 
sentiment  ^  But  if  Athens  should  now  refuse,  and 
if,  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  men 
in  Sphakteria  should  perish — a.  new  and  inexpiable 
ground  of  quarrel^,  peculiar  to  Sparta  herself, 
would  be  added  to  those  already  subsisting,  which 
rather  concerned  Sparta  as  the  chief  of  the  Pelopon- 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  19. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  20.  ^fup  f^  KaX«*r,  €at€p  in^c,  tfx^i  ofi/^tnipois  17  (vmiX* 
Xay4,  vrpir  Ti  ayriKfarop  dia  fuacv  y€y6fi€yov  ^ftas  turraka^u^,  cV  f 
ayay$cTj  didiov  vfiip  txBpay  irpos  t§  ic  011^^7  Ka\  lb  law  c^ciy*  vfias  dc 
arfprfOrjvtu  hv  vvv  npOKoXovfuOa. 

I  undentuid  these  words  koivti  and  Idia  agreeably  to  the  ezplaDatioB 
of  the  Scholiast,  from  whom  Dr.  Arnold,  as  well  as  Poppo  and  GoUer, 
depart,  in  my  judgment,  erroneously.  The  whole  war  had  been  begun 
in  consequence  of  the  complaints  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies,  and  of 
wrongs  alleged  to  have  been  done  to  them  by  Athens :  Sparta  herself 
had  no  ground  of  complaint — nothing  of  which  she  desired  redress. 

Dr.  Arnold  translates  it — "we  shall  hate  you  not  only  nationally,  for  the 
wound  yon  will  have  inflicted  on  Sparta ;  but  also  individually,  because 
■o  many  of  us  will  have  lost  our  near  relations  from  your  inflexibility." 
"  The  Spartan  aristocracy  (he  adds)  would  feel  it  a  personal  wound  to 
lose  at  once  so  many  of  its  members,  connected  by  blood  or  marriage 
with  its  principal  fJEumilies :  compare  Thucyd.  v.  15." 

We  must  recollect  however  that  the  Athenians  could  not  possibly 
know  at  this  time  that  the  hoplites  inclosed  in  Sphakteria  belonged  in 
great  proportion  to  the  first  families  in  Sparta.  And  the  Spartan  envoys 
would  surely  have  the  diplomatic  prudence  to  abstain  from  any  facts  or 
arguments  which  would  reveal,  or  even  suggest,  to  them  so  important 
a  secret. 
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nesian  confederacy.  Nor  was  it  only  the  goodwill 
and  gratitude  of  the  Spartans  which  Athens  would 
earn  by  accepting  the  proposition  tendered  to  her ; 
she  would  farther  acquire  the  grace  and  glory  of 
conferring  peace  on  Greece,  which  all  the  Greeks 
would  recognize  as  her  act.  And  when  once  the 
two  pre-eminent  powers,  Athens  and  Sparta,  were 
established  in  cordial  amity,  the  remaining  Grecian 
states  would  be  too  weak  to  resist  what  they  two 
might  prescribe  ^ 

Such  was  the  language  held  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians in  the  assembly  at  Athens.  It  was  discreetly 
calculated  for  their  purpose,  though  when  we  turn 
back  to  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  read 
the  lofty  declarations  of  the  Spartan  Ephors  and 
assembly  respecting  the  wrongs  of  their  allies  and 
the  necessity  of  extorting  full  indemnity  for  them 
from  Athens — the  contrast  is  indeed  striking.  On 
this  occasion,  the  Lacedaemonians  acted  entirely 
for  themselves  and  from  consideration  of  their  own 
necessities ;  severing  themselves  from  their  allies, 
and  soliciting  a  special  peace  for  themselves,  with 
as  little  scruple  as  the  Spartan  general  Menedaeus 
during  the  preceding  year,  when  he  abandoned  his 
Ambrakiot  confederates  after  the  battle  of  Olpae, 
to  conclude  a  separate  capitulation  with  Demo- 
sthenes. 

The  course  proper  to  be  adopted  by  Athens  in 
reference  to  the  proposition,  however,  was  by  no 
means  obvious.     In   all   probability,   the   trireme 

^  Thucyd.  iv.  20.  ^fi&v  yhp  leal  Vfi&v  ravra  \ey6vTc»p  t6  yt  S^o 
'EXXijyifc^y  iOTc  Sti  v7rob€€<rT€pov  hv  ra  fUyurra  rifiriirti, 

Aristophanes,  Pae.  1048.  '£^y  <nr€i<rafuvois  tcoivfj  r^r'EXXa^f  apxtuf. 
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TheAthc-    ^'hich    brought  the  Lacedsemonian  envoys    also 

theiMtance  brought  the  fifst  oews  of  that  unforeseen  and  in- 

require  the   stautaueous  tum  of  eveuts,  whicli  had  rendered  the 

^N^l^r    Spartans  in  Sphakteria  certain  prisoners,  (so  it  was 

m^lnd^'  then  conceived)  and  placed  the  whole  Lacedaemo- 

Achaia,  as    ^iau  flcct  iu  their  power ;  thus  giving  a  totally  new 

of givingup  character  to  the  war.    The  sudden  arrival  of  such 

Sphakteria   prodigious  intelligence — the  astounding  presence  of 

JcaD^*^"*  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  bearing  the  olive-branch  and 

in  an  attitude  of  humiliation — must  have  produced 

in  the  susceptible  public  of  Athens  emotions  of  the 

utmost  intensity ;  an  elation  and  confidence  such  as 

had  probably  never  been  felt  since  the  reconquest 

of  Samos.   It  was  difficult  at  first  to  measure  the  full 

bearings  of  the  new  situation,  and  even  PeriklSs  him« 

self  might  have  hesitated  what  to  recommend.   But 

the  immediate  and  dominant  impression  with  the 

general  public  was,  that  Athens  might  now  ask  her 

own  terms,  as  consideration  for  the  prisoners  in  the 

island^ 

Of  this  reigning  tendency  Kleon  ^  made  himself 
the  emphatic  organ,  as  he  had  done  three  years  be- 
fore in  the  sentence  passed  on  the  Mitylenseans  ;  a 
man  who — like  leading  journals  in  modern  times — 
often  appeared  to  guide  the  public  because  he  gave 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  21. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  21.  fAokiora  de  airrovs  ivrfft  JSXimp  6  KXcotvrrov^  (ii^p 
dfifMay€oy6s  kot*  tKttvop  t6v  xP^^^  ^v  Ka\  r^  ^fi^  ni&tawTarof'  mil 
^ireco-cv  airoKpivao'Bai,  &c. 

This  sentence  reads  like  a  first  introduction  of  Kleon  to  the  notice  of 
the  reader.  It  would  appear  that  Thucydid^s  had  forgotten  that  he 
had  before  introduced  Kleon  on  occasion  of  the  Mitylenaean  surrender, 
and  that  too  in  language  very  much  the  same— iii.  36.  Koi  Kkwp  6 
KXcaiMTov, — &y  Kol  €s  TO  SKka  fiuuoraros  t&p  rroKirtip,  Koi  nf  ^Vf^ 
naph  iroXv  cV  ry  nJrc  irtBopwrarotf  &o. 
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vehement  utterance  to  that  which  they  were  already 
feeling,  and  carried  it  out  in  its  collateral  bearings 
and  consequences.  On  the  present  occasion,  be 
doubtless  spoke  with  the  most  genuine  conviction  ; 
for  he  was  full  of  the  sentiment  of  Athenian  force 
and  Athenian  imperial  dignity,  as  well  as  disposed  to 
a  sanguine  view  of  future  chances.  Moreover,  in 
a  discussion  like  that  now  opened,  where  there  was 
much  room  for  doubt,  he  came  forward  with  a  pro- 
position at  once  plain  and  decisive.  Reminding  the 
Athenians  of  the  dishonourable  truce  of  Thirty  years 
to  which  they  had  been  compelled  by  the  misfortunes 
of  the  time  to  accede,  fourteen  years  before  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war — Kleon  insisted  that  now  was  the 
time  for  Athens  to  recover  what  she  had  then  lost 
— Nissea,  Pfigae,  TrcBzen,  and  Achaia.  He  proposed 
that  Sparta  should  be  required  to  restore  these^to 
Athens,  in  exchange  for  the  soldiers  now  blocked  up 
in  Sphakteria ;  after  which  a  truce  might  be  conclu- 
ded for  as  long  a  time  as  might  be  deemed  expedient. 
This  decree,  adopted  by  the  assembly,  was  com-  The  envoys 

11  i.  A    1  IT  1         wlllnol 

municated  as  the  answer  of  Athens  to  the  Lacedae-  content  to 

monian  envoys,  who  had  probably  retired  after  their  La^— 

first  address,  and  were  now  sent  for  again  into  the  ^entTne^. 

assembly  to  hear  it.     On  being  informed  of  the  re-  J}JJ|^*^"^ 

solution,  they  made  no  comment  on  its  substance,  wntbackta 

•^  .      ,  Pylui  with* 

but  invited  the  Athenians  to  name  commissioners,  out  any 
who  might  discuss  with  them  freely  and  deliberately 
suitable  terms  for  a  pacification.  Here  however 
Kleon  burst  upon  them  with  an  indignant  rebuke. 
He  had  thought  from  the  first  (he  said)  that  they 
came  with  dishonest  purposes,  but  now  the  thing 
was  clear — ^nothing  else  could  be  meant  by  this  de- 
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sire  to  treat  with  some  few  men  apart  from  tbe 
general  public.     If  they  had  really  any  fair  propo- 
sition to  make,  he  called  upon  them  to  proclaim  it 
openly  to  all.     But  this  the  envoys  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  do.     They  had  probably  come  with 
authority  to  make  certain  concessions ;  but  to  an- 
nounce these  concessions  forthwith,  would  have 
rendered  negotiation  impossible,  besides  dishonour- 
ing them  in  the  face  of  their  allies.     Such  dis- 
honour would  be  incurred,  too,  without  any  advan- 
tage, if  the  Athenians  should  after  all  reject  the 
terms,  which  the  temper  of  the  assembly  before 
them  rendered  but  too  probable.    Moreover,  they 
were  totally  unpractised  in  the  talents  for  dealing 
with  a  public  assembly,  such  discussions  being  so 
rare  as  to  be  practically  unknown  in  the  Lacedae- 
monian system.    To  reply  to  the  denunciation  of  a 
vehement  speaker  like  Kleon,  required  readiness  of 
elocution,  dexterity,  and  self-command,  which  they 
had  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring.     They  re- 
mained silent — ^abashed  by  the  speaker  and  intimi- 
dated by  the  temper  of  the  assembly.   Their  mission 
was  thus  terminated,  and  they  were  reconveyed  in 
the  trireme  to  Pylus'. 
Remarks  on      It  is  probablc  that  if  these  envoys  had  been  able 


biy  Md"^  to  make  an  effective  reply  to  Kleon,  and  to  defend 
rfAthcSr*  *^^^^  proposition  against  his  charge  of  fraudulent 
purpose,  they  would  have  been  sustained  by  Nikias 
and  a  certain  number  of  leading  Athenians,  so  that 
the  assembly  might  have  been  brought  at  least  to 
try  the  issue  of  a  private  discussion  between  diplo- 
matic agents  on  both  sides.     But  the  case  was  one 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  22. 
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in  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  envoys 
should  stand  forward  with  some  defence  for  them* 
selves ;  which  Nikias  might  eflFectively  second,  but 
could  not  originate :  and  as  they  were  incompetent 
to  this  task,  the  whole  affair  broke  down.  We 
shall  hereafter  find  other  examples,  in  which  the 
incapacity  of  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  to  meet  the 
open  debate  of  Athenian  political  life,  is  productive 
of  mischievous  results.  In  this  case,  the  proposi- 
tion  of  the  envoys  to  enter  into  treaty  with  select 
commissioners,  was  not  only  quite  reasonable,  but 
afforded  the  only  possibility  (though  doubtless  not  a 
certainty)  of  some  ultimate  pacification :  and  the 
manoeuvre  whereby  Kleon  discredited  it  was  a  grave 
abuse  of  publicity — not  unknown  in  modern,  though 
more  frequent  in  ancient,  political  life.  Kleon  pro- 
bably thought  that  if  commissioners  were  named, 
Nikias,  Laches,  and  other  politicians  of  the  same 
rank  and  colour,  would  be  the  persons  selected ; 
persons  whose  anxiety  for  peace  and  alliance  with 
Sparta  would  make  them  over-indulgent  and  care- 
less in  securing  the  interests  of  Athens.  It  will 
be  seen,  when  we  come  to  describe  the  conduct  of 
Nikias  four  years  afterwards,  that  this  suspicion 
was  not  ill-grounded. 

Unfortunately  Thucydid^s,  in  describing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  assembly,  80  important  in  its  con- 
sequences because  it  intercepted  a  promising  open- 
ing for  peace,  is  brief  as  usual — telling  us  only  what 
was  said  by  Kleon  and  what  was  decided  by  the 
assembly.  But  though  nothing  is  positively  stated 
respecting  Nikias  and  his  partisans,  we  learn  from 
other  sources,  and  we  may  infer  from  what  after- 
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wards  occurred,  that  they  vehemently  opposed 
Kleon,  and  that  they  looked  coldly  on  the  sabse-^ 
quent  enterprise  against  Sphakteria  as  upon  his 
peculiar  measured 

It  has  been  common  to  treat  the  dismissal  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  envoys  on  this  occasion  as  a  peca« 
liar  specimen  of  democratical  folly.  Yet  over-esti- 
mation of  the  prospective  chances  arising  out  of 
success,  to  a  degree  more  extravagant  than  that 
of  which  Athens  was  now  guilty,  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  democracy.  Other  governments,  op* 
posed  to  democracy  not  less  in  temper  than  in  form 
'^an  able  despot  like  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and 
a  powerful  aristocracy  like  that  of  England^ — have 
found  success  to  the  full  as  misleading.    That 

>  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  7 ;  Philochonis,  Fragm.  105,  ed.  Bidot. 

'  Let  us  read  aome  remarlu  of  Mr.  Burke  on  the  temper  of  England 
during  the  American  war. 

*'  You  rememher  that  in  the  heginning  of  this  American  war,  you 
were  greatly  divided  ;  and  a  very  strong  body,  if  not  the  strongest,  op- 
posed itself  to  the  madness  which  every  art  and  every  power  were  em* 
ployed  to  render  popular,  in  order  that  the  errors  of  the  rulers  might 
be  lost  in  the  general  blindness  of  the  nation.  This  opposition  conti- 
nued until  after  our  great,  but  most  unfortunate  victory  at  Long  Island. 
Then  all  the  mounds  and  banks  of  our  constancy  were  borne  down  at 
once ;  and  the  phrenzy  of  the  American  war  broke  in  upon  us  like  a 
deluge.  This  victory,  which  seemed  to  put  an  immediate  end  to  all 
difficulties,'  perfected  in  us  that  spirit  of  domination  which  our  un- 
paralleled prosperity  had  but  too  long  nurtured.  We  had  been  so  very 
powerful,  and  so  very  prosperous,  that  even  the  humblest  of  us  were 
degraded  into  the  vices  and  follies  of  kings.  We  lost  all  measure  be- 
tween means  and  ends ;  and  our  headlong  desires  became  our  poUtics 
and  our  morals.  All  men  who  wished  for  peace,  or  retained  any  sen- 
timents of  moderation,  were  overborne  or  silenced ;  and  this  city  (Bristol) 
was  led  by  every,  artifice  (and  probably  with  the  more  management,  be- 
cause /  was  one  of  your  members)  to  distinguish  itself  by  its  zeal  for 
that  fatal  cause."  Burke,  Speech  to  the  Electors  of  Bristol  previous 
to  the  election  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  d65). 

Compare  Mr.  Burke's  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  p.  174  of  the 
Mine  volume. 
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Athens  should  desire  to  profit  by  this  unexpected 
piece  of  good  fortune,  was  perfectly  reasonable: 
that  she  should  make  use  of  it  to  regain  advantages 
which  former  misfortunes  had  compelled  herself  to 
surrender,  was  a  feeling  not  unnatural.  And  whether 
the  demand  was  excessive,  or  by  how  much — is  a 
question  always  among  the  most  embarrassing  for 
any  government— kingly,  oligarchical,  or  democra- 
tical — to  determine. 

We  may  however  remark  that  Kleon  gave  an 
impoUtic  turn  to  Athenian  feeling,  by  directing 
it  towards  the  entire  and  literal  reacquisition  of 
what  had  been  lost  twenty  years  before.  Unless 
we  are  to  consider  his  quadruple  demand  as  a 
flourish,  to  be  modified  by  subsequent  negotiation, 
it  seems  to  present  some  plausibility,  but  little  of 
long-sigbted  wisdom.  For  while  on  the  one  hand,  it 
called  upon  Sparta  to  give  up  much  which  was  not 
in  her  possession,  and  must  have  been  extorted  by 
force  from  allies — on  the  other  hand,  the  situation 
of  Athens  was  not  the  same  as  it  had  been  when  she 
concluded  the  Thirty  years*  truce  ;  nor  does  it  seem 
that  the  restoration  of  Achaia  and  Troezen  would 
have  been  of  any  material  value  to  her.  Nisaea  and 
P6gse — which  would  have  been  tantamount  to  the 
entire  Megarid,  inasmuch  as  Megara  itself  could 
hardly  have  been  held  with  both  its  ports  in  the 
possession  of  an  enemy — would  indeed  have  been 
highly  valuable,  since  she  could  then  have  protected 
her  territory  against  invasion  from  Peloponnesus, 
besides  possessing  a  port  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 
And  it  would  seem  that  if  able  commissioners  had 
now  been  named  for  private  discussion  with  the 
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Liacedsemonian  envoys,  under  the  present  urgent 
desire  of  Sparta  coupled  with  her  disposition  to 
abandon  her  allies — this  important  point  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  pressed  and  carried,  in  exchange 
for  Sphakteria.  Nay,  even  if  such  acquisition  had 
been  found  impracticable,  still  the  Atheniana  would 
have  been  able  to  effect  some  arrangement  which 
would  have  widened  the  breach,  and  destroyed  the 
confidence,  between  Sparta  and  her  allies ;  a  point 
of  great  moment  for  them  to  accomplish.  There 
was  therefore  every  reason  for  trying  what  could  be 
done  by  negotiation,  under  the  present  temper  of 
Sparta;  and  the  step,  by  which  Kleon  abruptly 
broke  off  such  hopes,  was  decidedly  mischievous. 
The  trmi-        Qu  the  rctum  of  the  envoys  without  success  to 

Btice  is  ter-  ^ 

minated,      Pylus\  twcnty  day 8  after  their  departure  from  that 

ramJd^r   place,  the  armistice  immediately  terminated ;  and 

Eu^edon  t^c  LacedflBmonians  redemanded  the  triremes  which 

l^FoJ^S"    *^^y  ^^^  surrendered.     But  Eurymedon   refused 

^^^    compliance  with   this   demand ^  alleging  that  the 

fleet  Lacedaemonians  had  during  the  truce  made  a  frau- 

dulent  attempt  to  surprise  the  rock  of  Pylus,  and 

had  violated  the  stipulations  in  other  ways  besides ; 

while  it  stood  expressly  stipulated  in  the  truce, 

that  the  violation  by  either  side  even  of  the  least 

among  its  conditions  should  cancel  all  obligation 

on  both  sides.  Thucydidds,  without  distinctly  giving 

his   opinion,   seems  rather   to  imply,  that  there 

was   no  just  ground  for  the   refusal:   though  if 

any  accidental  want  of  vigilance  had  presented  to 

the  Lacedaemonians  an  opportunity  for  surprising 

Pylus,  they  would  be  likely  enough  to  avail  them- 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  39. 
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selves  of  it,  seeing  that  they  would  thereby  drive 
off  the  Athenian  fleet  from  its  only  landing-place, 
and  render  the  continued  blockade  of  Sphakteria 
impracticable.  However  the  truth  may  be,  Eury- 
medon  persisted  in  his  refusal,  in  spite  of  loud  pro- 
tests of  the  Lacedaemonians  against  his  perfidy. 
Hostilities  were  energetically  resumed :  the  Lace- 
daemonian army  on  land  began  again  to  attack  the 
fortifications  of  Pylus,  while  the  Athenian  fleet  be- 
came doubly  watchful  in  the  blockade  of  Sphak- 
teria, in  which  they  were  reinforced  by  twenty 
fresh  ships  from  Athens,  making  a  fleet  of  seventy 
triremes  in  all.  Two  ships  were  perpetually  rowing 
round  the  island,  in  opposite  directions,  through- 
out the  whole  day ;  while  at  night  the  whole  fleet 
were  kept  on  watch,  except  on  the  sea-sida  of  the 
island  in  stormy  weather  ^ 

The  blockade,  however,  was  soon  found  to  be  Blockade  of 
more  full  of  privation  in  reference  to  the  besiegers  by  ac^"* 
themselves,  and  more  diflScult  of  enforcement  in  Acet^^IJ^. 
respect  to  the  island  and  its  occupants,  than  had  ^arXhT t 
been  originally  contemplated.     The  Athenians  were  t«  the  sea- 
much  distressed  for  want  of  water.    They  had  only  fleet. 
one  really  good  spring  in  the  fortification  of  Pylus 
itself,  quite  insufficient  for  the  supply  of  a  large 
fleet:  many  of  them  were  obliged  to  scrape  the 
shingle   and  drink   such   brackish  water  as  they 
could  find ;  while  ships  as  well  as  men  were  per- 
petually afloat,  since  they   could   take   rest   and 
refreshment  only  by  relays  successively  landing  on 
the  rock  of  Pylus,  or  even  on  the  edge  of  Sphak- 
teria itself,  with  all  the  chance  of  being  interrupted 

^  Thucyd.  iv.  23. 
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by  the  enemy — ^there  being  no  other  landing-place  \ 
and  the  ancient  trireme  affording  no  accommoda- 
tion either  for  eating  or  sleeping. 

At  first,  all  this  was  patiently  borne,  in  the  hopes 
that  Sphakteria  would  speedily  be  starved  out,  and 
the  Spartans  forced  to  renew  the  request  for  capi- 
tulation. But  no  such  request  came,  and  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  fleet  gradually  became  sick  in  body  as 
well  as  impatient  and  angry  in  mind.  In  spite  of 
all  their  vigilance,  clandestine  supplies  of  provisions 
continually  reached  the  island,  under  the  tempt- 
ation of  large  rewards  offered  by  the  Spartan 
government.  Able  swimmers  contrived  to  cross 
the  strait,  dragging  after  them  by  ropes  skins  full 
of  linseed  and  poppy-seed  mixed  with  honey ;  while 
merchant- vessels,  chiefly  manned  by  Helots,  started 
from  various  parts  of  the  Laconian  cost,  selecting 
by  preference  the  stormy  nights,  and  encountering 
every  risk  in  order  to  run  their  vessel  with  its  cargo 
ashore  on  the  sea-side  of  the  island,  at  a  time  when 
the  Athenian  guardships  could  not  be  on  the  look- 
out^. They  cared  little  about  damage  to  their  vessel 
in  landing,  provided  they  could  get  the  cargo  on 
shore ;  for  ample  compensation  was  ensured  to 
them,  together  with  emancipation  to  every  Helot 
who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  island  with  a  supply. 
Though  the  Athenians  redoubled  their  vigilance, 
and  intercepted  many  of  these  daring  smugglers, 
still  there  were  others  who  eluded  them.    Moreover 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  25.  t&v  ptmv  ovk  (x^vktc^v  opfiov.  This  does  not  mean 
(as  some  of  the  commentators  seem  to  suppose,  see  Poppo's  note)  that 
the  Athenians  had  not  plenty  of  sea-room  in  the  harbour :  it  means 
that  they  had  no  station  ashore,  except  the  narrow  space  of  Pylua 
itself.  3  Thucyd.  iy.  26. 
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the  rations  supplied  to  the  island  by  stipulation 
during  the  absence  of  the  envoys  in  their  journey 
to  Athens  had  been  so  ample,  that  Epitadas  the 
commander  had  been  able  to  economise,  and  thus 
to  make  the  stock  hold  out  longer.     Week  after  Protected 
week  passed  without  any  symptoms  of  surrender,  andaeem- 
The   Athenians  not  only  felt  the  present  suffer-  li^ty°ofthe 
ings  of  their  own  position,  but  also  became  appre-  S^^jJ^eT 
hensive  for  their  own  supplies,  all  brought  by  sea  J*!'*'*^*^ 
round  Peloponnesus  to  this  distant  and  naked  shore,  reinforce- 
They  began  even  to  mistrust  the  possibility  of  thus  attack  the 
indefinitely  continuing  the  blockade,  against  the 
contingences   of  such   violent  weather  as  would 
probably  ensue  at  the  close  of  summer.     In  this 
state  of  weariness  and  uncertainty,  the  active  De- 
mosthenis  began  to  organise  a  descent  upon  the 
island,  with  the  view  of  carrying  it  by  force.     He 
not  only  sent  for  forces  from  the  neighbouring  allies, 
Zakynthus  and  Naupaktus,  but  also  transmitted  an 
urgent  request  to  Athens  that  reinforcements  might 
be  furnished  to  him  for  the  purpose — making  known 
explicitly  both  the  uncomfortable  condition  of  the 
armament  and  the  unpromising  chances  of  simple 
blockade  \ 

"  Thucyd.  iv.  27,  29,  30. 

(c.  27)  'Ev  de  raig^AOffvatg  irvvOavofitvot  wtpl  rrjs  arpartag  m  ra- 
X(uir<M>pemi&,  Ktii  arirog  rois  iv  t§  i^o-^  oti  iairKti,  &c. 

KXctfV  bi  yvovs  airr&p  rrfv  (s  aMv  vno^iav  ntpX  ttis  Kfxikvfujs  Ttjs  $vfim 
Pa(r(n£t  ov  rakiiBrj  t<l>rj  XeyttP  rovs  i^ayytWovras,  IlapaiPovvTmp  dc 
r&v  d<f)iyfi€VtiP,  cl/ii)  o^io-i  ntarwovo'i,  JcaracrKoirovr  rn^fffrc^^rot,  &c. 

(29)  T6v  d<  AijfjLo<rB€vtjv  rrpoa-iXafie  irvp6ap6fi€vos  lifv  mr^ficurtp 
oMp  h  rijv  VTJirop  biapotttrOai,  &c. 

(30)  A/jfUHrBtprfs,  r^y  (irtx^ipffa'tv  7rap€aK€vd{rro  arparidp  r€  p.€Tair€p- 
TTOV  €K  r»p  iyyvt  ^vppAx<»v  Koi  ra  aXka  €TOtfJLa{tav,     KXeW  dc,  €K(Iv^  rf 
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The  arrival  of  these  envoys  caused  infinite  mor- 
tification to  the  Athenians  at  home.     Having  ex- 
pected to  hear  long  before  that  Sphakteria  had  sur- 
rendered, they  were  now  taught  to  consider  even 
Proceed,      the  ultimate  conquest  as  a  matter  of  doubt.     They 
AAe^ian^    wcrc  surprised  that  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  no 
JJ^JJU^®"  fresh  envoys  to  solicit  peace,  and  began  to  suspect 
tbu  n«'^»^  that  such  silence  was  founded  upon  well-grounded 
of  Kieoi>—   hopes  of  being  able  to  hold  out.     But  the  person 
ofhispou.    most  of  all  discomposed  was  Kleon,  who  observed 
miettoMnd  that  the  pcoplc  now  regretted  their  insulting  repu- 
wTJmiir'  diation  of  the  Liacedaemonian  message,  and  were 
py"^  ^     displeased  with  him  as  the  author  of  it ;  while  on 
the  contrary,  his  numerous  political  enemies  were 
rejoiced  at  the  turn  which  events  had  taken,  as  it 
opened  a  means  of  efiecting  his   ruin.     At  first, 
Kleon  contended  that  the  envoys  had  misrepresented 

Kpurai  €s  IIvXov. 

That  these  persons  ol  <{ayycXXolTc^— o2  d<l>iyfi€voi — ^were  envoys 
sent  from  Demosthen^  and  the  other  Athenian  generals  at  Pylus,  to 
report  to  the  Athenian  assembly — I  assume  with  perfect  confidence. 
The  Athenian  people  were  not  1^  to  hear  from  casual  comers  the  con* 
dition  of  their  armament  and  the  progress  of  this  important  enterprise. 
That  Demosthenes  had  asked  for  a  reinforcement,  is  here  expressly 
stated ;  and  if  it  were  not  expressly  stated,  we  might  presume  it  witli 
tolerable  confidence,  from  the  attack  which  he  was  meditating  upon 
Sphakteria,  and  from  the  efforts  which  he  was  making  in  his  own 
neighbourhood  and  among  the  allies.  Besides,  when  it  is  said  (c.  27) 
that  the  Athenians,  on  hearing  the  reports  of  the  enyoys,  had  already 
become  inclined  of  themselves  to  send  forces  there  {»piuifi€vovs  n  r6 
vkfov  rrj  yu»fijf  arparmw) — and  when  Kleon  says  to  the  people — ''  If 
you  think  the  reports  of  the  envoys  true,  send  forces  at  once  against 
Sphakteria" — (#2  dojcci  avrolt  dXi;^  clrat  r^  ayy€KK6fAt»a,  trXtw  cirl  rovi 
Sofbpas) — ^this  is  plain  evidence  to  me,  that  the  report  as  to  matters 
of  fact  had  been  presented  by  the  envoys  as  a  ground  for  requesting 
reinforcements. 
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the  state  of  facts.  To  which  the  latter  replied  by 
entreating,  that  if  their  accuracy  were  mistrusted » 
commissioners  of  inspection  might  be  sent  to  verify 
it ;  and  Kleon  himself,  along  with  Theogends,  was 
forthwith  named  for  this  function. 

But  it  did  not  suit  Kleon's  purpose  to  go  as 
commissioner  to  Pylus.  His  mistrust  of  the  state- 
ment was  a  mere  general  suspicion,  not  resting  on 
any  positive  evidence.  Moreover  he  saw  that  the 
dispositions  of  the  assembly  tended  to  comply  with 
the  request  of  Demosthenes,  and  to  despatch  a  re* 
inforcing  armament.  He  accordingly  altered  his 
tone  at  once :  "If  ye  really  believe  the  story  (he 
said),  do  not  waste  time  in  sending  commissioners, 
but  sail  at  once  to  capture  the  men.  It  would  be 
easy  with  a  proper  force,  if  our  generals  were  men 
(here  he  pointed  reproachfully  to  his  enemy 
Nikias,  then  Stratdgus^,  to  sail  and  take  the 
soldiers  in  the  island.  That  is  what  I  at  least 
would  do  if  /  were  general."  His  words  instantly 
provoked  a  hostile  murmur  from  a  portion  of  the 
assembly:  **  Why  do  you  not  sail  then  at  once,  if 
you  think  the  matter  so  easy  ?  "  Nikias,  taking 
up  this  murmur,  and  delighted  to  have  caught  his 
political  enemy  in  a  trap,  stood  forward  in  person 
and  pressed  him  to  set  about  the  enterprise  without 

^  Thucyd.  iv.  27*  Kal  is  NueiW  t6v  Huofparav  trrparrfyhv  Smvi  airccn;* 
fjuuvtp,  ix^P^^  ^^  "^^^  iviTiimv — p^biov  €U>€U  irapa<rK€vj,  ti  Mpts  tltv  oi 
arparrjyoij  ir\nnrapras  Xa/3c&v  rovff  ^^  ^  vfiv^'  Koi  avT6s  y  hf,  §1  ^px'f 
iroirjo'ai  tovto,  *0  dc  'Suclas  r»v  re  'ABrftraUiv  n  xmoBapoPrfowfTCMf  is  t6v 
JSXwva,  &rt  ov  koi  vvv  irXcc,  €(  p^bidp  yt  avr^  ifHUPtrat'  koi  Sifia  6p&y 
avrhv  cVirc/i&yra,  cxcXcvcif  ^vtumi  /SovXcrox  twofup  Xo/Sdyro,  r6  iwl  trifMs 
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delay  ;  intimating  the  willingness  of  himself  and  his 
colleagues  to  grant  him  any  portion  of  the  military 
force  of  the  city  which  he  chose  to  ask  for. 

Kleon  at  first  closed  with  this  proposition,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  a  mere  stratagem  of  debate  and  not 
seriously  intended.  But  so  soon  as  he  saw  that 
what  was  said  was  really  meant,  he  tried  to  back 
out,  and  observed  to  Nikias — "  It  is  your  place  to 
sail :  you  are  general,  not  1  *."  Nikias  only  replied 
by  repeating  his  exhortation,  renouncing  formally 
the  command  against  Sphakteria,  and  calling  upon 
the  Athenians  to  recollect  what  Kleon  had  said, 
as  well  as  to  hold  him  to  his  engagement.  .The 
more  Kleon  tried  to  evade  the  duty,  the  louder  and 
more  unanimous  did  the  cry  of  the  assembly  be- 
come that  Nikias  should  surrender  it  to  him,  and 
that  he  should  undertake  it.  At  last,  seeing  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  receding,  Kleon  reluc- 
tantly accepted  the  charge,  and  came  forward  to 
announce  his  intention  in  a  resolute  address — ^'  I 
am  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  Lacedaemonians  (be 
said) :  I  shall  sail  without  even  taking  with  me  any 
of  the  hoplites  from  the  regular  Athenian  muster- 
roll,  but  only  the  Lemnian  and  Imbrian  hoplites 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  28.  *0  ^,  (KXcW)  rh  fuv  wp&rov  ol6fuvof  avrhi^  {Suciay) 
\6y(^  yu&vov  d<f>i€vai,  iroifios  ijVf  yyovr  dc  t£  opti  irapadoxrciovra  avex^p^h 
Koi  ovK  tiftfi  airrbs  aXX'  iKtivov  arrpaTfjyfiVy  bedU^s  fdi;  Koi  ovk  hp  0i6ptp69 
ol  avrbif  To\firj<r(U  {mox»p''io'ai,  AlSts  di  6  Nuecas  eiccXcve,  km  c^/orcrro 
Tfjs  €irl  IIvX^  ^PX^^*  "^^  fidpTvpas  rovr  *AOrjifcuovf  cfroMtro.  02  dc,  oiov 
Sx^ot  (fnXtl  noi€iP,  6a-€f  paKKov  6  KXcwv  vn-c^cvyc  r^v  v\ow  Ka\ 
«(ay€x^p*t.  rh  tlpfjptvOf  roa-tj^  ifrtKeXevorro  r^  Nuctf  vapabibovai  rriv 
apxrjVi  KoX  iKtivtf  cfrc/Sdoy  irXrcv.  '^Qotc  ovk  tx»v  oirwr  r«y  €lprip€V9W 
cTi  fffoiroXXoy^,  vif)l<rTQTM  rbv  irXow,  kq\  vaptkBi»if  oGrt  ^/Sciir^i  t<fiii 
/ioKfdaipoviovs,  &c. 
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^ho  are  now  here  (that  is,  Athenian  kleruchs  or 
out-citizens  who  had  properties  in  Ijcmnos  and 
Tmbros,  and  habitually  resided  there),  together  with 
some  peltasts  brought  from  iBnos  in  Thrace,  and 
400  bowmen.  With  this  force,  added  to  what  is 
already  at  Pylus,  I  engage  in  the  space  of  twenty 
days  either  to  bring  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Sphak* 
teria  hither  as  prisoners,  or  to  kill  them  in  the 
island."  The  Athenians  (observes  Thucydidfis) 
laughed  somewhat  at  Kleon's  looseness  of  tongue ; 
but  prudent  men  had  pleasure  in  reflecting  that  one 
or  other  of  the  two  advantages  was  now  certain : 
either  they  would  get  rid  of  Kleon,  which  they 
anticipated  as  the  issue  at  once  most  probable 
and  most  desirable — or  if  mistaken  on  this  point, 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  island  would  be  killed 
or  taken^  The  vote  was  accordingly  passed  for 
the  immediate  departure  of  Kleon,  who  caused  De- 
mosthenes to  be  named  as  his  colleague  in  com- 
mand, and  sent  intelligence  to  Pylus  at  once  that  he 
was  about  to  start  with  the  reinforcement  solicited. 

This  curious  scene,  interesting  as  laying  open  the  Reflections 
interior  feeling  of  the  Athenian  assembly,  suggests,  "f^JJI^g 
when  properly  considered,  reflections  very  difierent  •»<* «?«» 
from  those  which  have  been  usually  connected  with  of  parties 
it.     It  seems  to  be  conceived  by  most  historians  as  *      *""' 
a  mere  piece  of  levity  or  folly  in   the  Athenian 
people,  who  are  supposed  to  have  enjoyed  the  ex- 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  28.  ToU  di  *A$rpfaiois  iven-tat  fi,€v  ri  Koi  yfkaros  rj 
Kov^Xoytf  avTOv'  ao'iUvoig  d*  Sfuos  iyiyvero  roU  a-^pfxri  r&v  dvBpA^ 
fTooy,  \oyiCoiuvot£  dvocy  oyaBolv  rov  Mpcv  rru^ta&ai — 1j  ISXttovos  oiraX- 
XayficftrOai,  t  fiaWov  ll\in{op,  ^   (r^aXciO-i   yvi>ftijs  Aoxcdoifio- 
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cellent  joke  of  putting  an  incompetent  man  against 
his  own  will  at  the  head  of  this  enterprise,  in  order 
that  they  might  amuse  themselves  with  his  blun- 
ders: Kleon  is  thus  contemptible,  and  the  Athe- 
nian people  ridiculous.  Certainly,  if  that  people 
had  been  disposed  to  conduct  their  public  business 
upon  such  childish  fancies  as  are  here  implied,  they 
would  have  made  a  very  different  figure  from  that 
which  history  actually  presents  to  us.  The  truth 
is,  that  in  regard  to  Kleon's  alleged  looseness  of 
tongue,  which  excited  more  or  less  of  laughter 
among  the  persons  present,  there  was  no  one  really 
ridiculous  except  the  laughers  themselves.  For  the 
announcement  which  he  made  was  so  far  from 
being  extravagant,  that  it  was  realised  to  the  letter 
— and  reaUsed  too,  let  us  add,  without  any  peculiar 
aid  from  unforeseen  favourable  accident.  To  illus- 
trate farther  what  is  here  said,  we  have  only  to 
contrast  the  jesters  before  the  fact  with  the  jesters 
after  it.  While  the  former  deride  Kleon  as  a  pro- 
miser  of  extravagant  and  impossible  results,  we 
find  Aristophanes  (in  his  comedy  of  the  Knights 
about  six   months   afterwards  ^   laughing  at  him 

*  Aristophanes,  Equit.  64  : — 

ical  irpmip  y*  ifAOv 

Havovpy^rard  iroDr  frcpidpafioi^v,  vK^Mpnatras 
Avrhs  ir<ip€$tiK€  rijp  im*  ifwv  fji€fiayfi€tnfp. 
It  is  Demosthenes  who  speaks  in  reference  to  Kleon — ^termed  in  that 
comedy  the  Paphkgonian  skve  of  Demos. 
Compare  v.  391. 

K2r  wffp  Idofcv  tlvai^  roXXtSrpiov  dfuiv  6€pos,  &c. 
and  740-1197. 

So  far  from  cunningly  thrusting  himself  into  the  post  of  general, 
Kleon  did  everything  he  possibly  could  to  avoid  the  post,  and  was  only 
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as  having  achieved  nothing  at  all — as  having 
cunningly  put  himself  into  the  shoes  of  Demo- 
sthenes, and  stolen  away  from  that  general  the 
glory  of  taking  Sphakteria,  after  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  enterprise  had  been  already  got  over,  and 
''  the  cake  ready  baked '' — to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
comic  poet.  Both  of  the  jests  are  exaggerations 
in  opposite  directions  ;  but  the  last  in  order  of 
time,  if  it  be  good  at  all  against  Kleon,  is  a  galling 
sarcasm  against  those  who  derided  Kleon  as  an  ex- 
travagant boaster. 

If  we  intend  fairly  to  compare  the  behaviour  of 
Kleon  with  that  of  his  political  adversaries,  we 
must  distinguish  between  the  two  occasions  :  first, 
that  in  which  he  had  frustrated  the  pacific  mission 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  ;  next,  the  subse- 
quent delay  and  dilemma  which  has  been  recently 
described.  On  the  first  occasion,  his  advice  ap- 
pears to  have  been  mistaken  in  policy,  as  well 
as  offensive  in  manner :  his  opponents,  proposing 
a  discussion  by  special  commissioners  as  a  fair 
chance  for  honourable  terms  of  peace,  took  a 
juster  view  of  the  public  interests.  But  the  case 
was  entirely  altered  when  the  mission  for  peace 
(wisely  or  unwisely)  had  been  broken  up,  and  when 
the  fate  of  Sphakteria  had  been  committed  to  the 
chances  of  war.  There  were  then  imperative  rea- 
sons for  prosecuting  the  war  vigorously,  and  for 
employing  all  the  force  requisite  to  ensure  the  cap- 
forced  into  it  by  the  artifices  of  his  enemies.  It  is  important  to  notice 
bow  little  the  jests  of  Aristophanes  can  be  taken  as  any  evidence  of 
historical  reality. 
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ture  of  that  island.  And  looking  to  this  end,  we 
shall  find  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  conduct  of 
Kleon  either  to  blame  or  to  deride ;  while  his  poli- 
tical adversaries  (Nikias  among  them)  are  de* 
plorably  timid,  ignorant,  and  reckless  of  the  public 
interest ;  seeking  only  to  turn  the  existing  disap- 
pointment and  dilemma  into  a  party-opportunity 
for  ruining  him. 

To  grant  the  reinforcement  asked  for  by  De- 
mosthenes was  obviously  the  proper  measure,  and 
Kleon  saw  that  the  people  would  go  along  with 
him  in  proposing  it.  But  he  had  at  the  same  time 
good  grounds  for  reproaching  Nikias  and  the 
other  Strat6gi,  whose  duty  it  was  to  originate  that 
proposition,  with  their  backwardness  in  remaining 
silent,  and  in  leaving  the  matter  to  go  by  default, 
as  if  it  were  Kleon's  afiair  and  not  theirs.  His 
taunt — ''  This  is  what  I  would  have  done,  if  /  were 
general " — was  a  mere  phrase  of  the  heat  of  de- 
bate,  such  as  must  have  been  very  often  used  with- 
out any  idea  on  the  part  of  the  hearers  of  con- 
struing it  as  a  pledge  which  the  speaker  was  bound 
to  realise.  It  was  no  disgrace  to  Kleon  to  de* 
cline  a  charge  which  he  had  never  sought,  and  to 
confess  his  incompetence  to  command.  The  rea- 
son why  he  was  forced  into  the  post,  in  spite  of  his 
own  unaffected  reluctance,  was  not  (as  some  histo- 
rians would  have  us  believe)  because  the  Athenian 
people  loved  a  joke,  but  from  two  feelings,  both 
perfectly  serious,  which  divided  the  assembly — 
feelings  opposite  in  their  nature,  but  coinciding  on 
this  occasion   to   the   same  result.    His  enemies 
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loudly  urged  him  forward,  anticipating  that  the 
enterprise  under  him  would  miscarry,  and  that  he 
would  thus  be  ruined  :  his  friends,  perceiving  this 
manoeuvre,  but  not  sharing  in  such  anticipations, 
and  ascribing  his  reluctance  to  modesty,  pro- 
nounced themselves  so  much  the  more  vehemently 
on  behalf  of  their  leader,  and  repaid  the  scornful 
cheer  by  cheers  of  sincere  encouragement.  "  Why 
do  not  you  try  your  hand  at  this  enterprise,  Kleon, 
if  you  think  it  so  easy  ?  you  will  soon  find  that  it 
is  too  much  for  you  " — was  the  cry  of  his  enemies : 
to  which  his  friends  would  reply — "  Yes,  to  be 
sure,  try,  Kleon  :  by  all  means,  try :  do  not  be  back* 
ward  ;  we  warrant  that  you  will  come  honourably 
out  of  it,  and  we  will  stand  by  you.''  Such  cheer 
and  counter-cheer  is  precisely  in  the  temper  of  an 
animated  multitude  (as*  Thucydidds^  states  itj  di- 
vided in  feeling.  Friends  as  well  as  enemies  thus 
concurred  to  impose  upon  Kleon  a  compulsion 
not  to  be  eluded.  Of  all  the  parties  here  concerned, 
those  whose  conduct  is  the  most  unpardonably 
disgraceful  are,  Nikias  and  his  oligarchical  sup- 
porters ;  who  force  a  political  enemy  into  the  su- 
preme command  against  his  own  strenuous  protest, 
persuaded  that  he  will  fail  so  as  to  compromise 
the  lives  of  many  soldiers  and  the  destinies  of  the 
state  on  an  important  emergency — but  satisfying 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  shall  bring  him 
to  disgrace  and  ruin. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Nikias  and  his  fellow 
Strat6gi  were  backward  on  this  occasion,  partly  be- 

'  Thucyd.  ir.  28.   otop  B)^oi  ^cXci  troUlv,  8ce, 
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cause  they  were  really  afraid  of  the  duty.  They 
anticipated  a  resistance  to  the  death  at  Sphakteria 
such  as  that  at  Thennopylse  :  in  which  case,  though 
victory  might  perhaps  be  won  by  a  superior  assail- 
ant force,  it  would  not  be  won  without  much  blood- 
shed and  peril,  besides  an  inexpiable  quarrel  with 
Sparta.  If  Kleon  took  a  more  correct  measure  of 
the  chances,  he  ought  to  have  credit  for  it  as  one 
''bene  ausus  vana  contemnere."  And  it  seems 
probable,  that  if  he  had  not  been  thus  forward  in 
supporting  the  request  of  Demosthenes  for  rein- 
forcement—or rather,  if  he  had  not  been  so  placed 
that  he  was  compelled  to  be  forward — ^Nikias  and 
his  friends  would  have  laid  aside  the  enterprise, 
and  reopened  negotiations  for  peace  under  circum- 
stances neither  honourable  nor  advantageous  to 
Athens.  Kleon  was  in  .this  matter  one  main 
author  of  the  most  important  success  which  Athens 
obtained  throughout  the  whole  war. 
Kleon  goes  On  joining  Demosthenes  with  his  reinforcement, 
IdtK^ein.  ^^^^  found  cvcry  preparation  for  attack  made  by 
forcement     tjjat  general,  and  the  soldiers   at  Pvlus  eager  to 

—condition  i  .  *  i  , 

oftheisiand  commencc  such  aggressive  measures  as  would  re* 
teri^  '     lieve  them  from  the  tedium  of  a  blockade.    Sphak- 
m"^-     teria  had  become  recently  more  open  to  assault  in 
tfonsofthe  cousequeuce  of  an  accidental  conflagration  of  the 
niana  in  it.   wood,  arising  from  a  fire  kindled  by  the  Athenian 
seamen,  while  landing  at  the  skirt  of  the  island 
and  cooking  their  food.     Under  the  influence  of  a 
strong  wind,  most  of  the  wood  in  the  island  had 
thus  caught  fire  and  been  destroyed.     To  Demo- 
sthenes this  was  an  accident  especially  welcome :  for 
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the  painful  experience  of  his  defeat  in  the  forest- 
covered  hills  of  iEtolia  had  taught  him  how  difficult 
it  was  for  assailants  to  cope  with  an  enemy  whom 
they  could  not  see,  and  who  knew  all  the  good 
points  of  defence  in  the  country  ^  The  island  being 
thus  stripped  of  its  wood,  be  was  enabled  to  survey 
the  garrison,  to  count  their  number,  and  to  lay  his 
plan  of  attack  on  certain  data.  He  now,  too,  for 
the  first  time  discovered  that  he  had  underrated 
their  real  number,  having  before  suspected  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  sent  in  rations  for  a  greater 
total  than  was  actually  there.  The  island  was  oc- 
cupied altogether  by  420  LacedsBmonian  hoplites, 
out  of  whom  more  than  120  were  native  Spartans, 
belonging  to  the  first  families  in  the  city.  The 
commander  Epitadas,  with  the  main  body,  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  island,  near  the  only  spring  of 
water  which  it  afforded^:  an  advanced  guard  of 
thirty  hoplites  was  posted  not  far  from  the  sea-shore 
in  the  end  of  the  island  farthest  from  Pylus ;  while 
the  end  immediately  fronting  Pylus,  peculiarly  steep 
and  rugged,  and  containing  even  a  rude  circuit  of 
stones,  of  unknown  origin,  which  served  as  a  sort 
of  defence — was  held  as  a  post  of  reserve^. 

Such  was  the  prey  which  Kleon  and  Demosthenes  ^^^^  «nd 

1  /•      1        Demosthe- 

were  anxious  to  grasp.     On  the  very  day  of  the  nssiand 
arrival  of  the  former,  they  sent  a  herald  to  the  inlthe**"** 
Lacedsemonian  generals  on  the  mainland,  inviting  S^'* 

*  Thucyd.  ir.  30. 

'  Colonel  Leake  gives  an  intereiting  illustration  of  these  particulars 
in  the  topography  of  the  island,  which  may  even  now  he  verified 
(Travels  in  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  408). 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  31. 
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the  surrender  of  the  hoplites  on  the  island  on  con- 
dition of  being  simply  detained  under  guard 
without  any  hardship,  until  a  final  pacification 
should  take  place.  Of  course  the  summons  was 
refused ;  after  which »  leaving  only  one  day  for  re- 
pose, the  two  generals  took  advantage  of  the  night 
to  put  all  their  hoplites  aboard  a  few  triremes, 
making  show  as  if  they  were  merely  commencing 
the  ordinary  nocturnal  circumnavigation,  so  as  to 
excite  no  suspicion  in  the  occupants  of  the  island. 
The  entire  body  of  Athenian  hoplites,  800  in  num^ 
her,  were  thus  disembarked  in  two  divisions,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  island,  a  little  before  daybreak:  the 
outposts,  consisting  of  thirty  Lacedaemonians,  com* 
pletely  unprepared,  were  surprised  even  in  their 
sleep,  and  all  slain^  At  the  point  of  day,  the  entire 
remaining  force  from  the  seventy-two  triremes  was 
also  disembarked,  leaving  on  board  none  but  the 
thalamii  or  lowest  tier  of  rowers,  and  reserving  only 
a  sufficient  number  to  man  the  walls  of  Pylus. 
Altogether  there  could  not  have  been  less  than 
1 0,000  troops  employed  in  the  attack  of  the  island 
—men  of  all  arms :  800  hoplites,  800  peltaste,  800 
bowmen ;  the  rest  armed  with  javelins,  slings,  and 
stones.  Demosthenes  kept  his  hoplites  in  one  com- 
pact body,  but  distributed  the  light-armed  into 
separate  companies  of  about  200  men  each,  with 
orders  to  occupy  the  rising  grounds  all  round,  and 
harass  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  Lacedaemonians^. 
To  resist  this  large  force,  the  Lacedaemonian 
commander  Epitadas  had  only  360  hoplites  around 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  31.  •  Thucyd.  iv.  32. 
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him ;  for  his  outlving  company  of  thirty  men  had  NujneroM 

,  '.  j"^  .1.1  Lij    >»«^ttfoopa 

been  slain,  and  as  many  more  must  have  been  held  of  oemo- 
m  reserve  to  guard  the  rocky  station  in  his  rear,  pioyed 
Of  the  Helots  who  were  with  him,  ThucydidSs  says  iS^,^lmo!, 
nothing  during  the  whole  course  of  the  action,  splTaVtSria^ 
As  soon  as  he  saw  the  numbers  and  disposition 
of  his  enemies,  Epitadas  placed  his  men  in  battle 
array,  and  advanced  to  encounter  the  main  body  of 
hoplites  whom  he  saw  before  him.  But  the  Spar* 
tan  march  was  habitually  slow' :  moreover  the 
ground  was  rough  and  uneven,  obstructed  with 
stumps,  and  overlaid  with  dust  and  ashes,  from  the 
recently  burnt  wood,  so  that  a  march  at  once  rapid 
and  orderly  was  hardly  possible.  He  had  to 
traverse  the  whole  intermediate  space,  since  the 
Athenian  hoplites  remained  immoveable  in  their 
position.  No  sooner  had  his  march  commenced, 
than  he  found  himself  assailed  both  in  rear  and 
flanks,  especially  in  the  right  or  unshielded  flank, 
by  the  numerous  companies  of  light-armed*.  Not- 
withstanding their  extraordinary  superiority  of  num- 
ber, these  men  were  at  first  awe-stricken  at  finding 
themselves  in  actual  contest  with  Lacedaemonian 
hoplites^.  Still  they  began  the  fight,  poured  in  their 
missile  weapons,  and  so  annoyed  the  march  that 
the  hoplites  were  obliged  to  halt,  while  Epitadas 
ordered  the  most  active  among  them  to  spring  out 
of  their  ranks  and  repel  the  assailants.  But  pur- 
suers with  spear  and  shield  had    little  chance  of 

>  Thucyd.  v.  71.  ^  Thucyd.  iv.  33. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  33.  &<nrtp  ore  irpSn-ov  mrt^tvov  r^  y^^f^V  dcdovXa- 
fiipoi  »s  iir\  AaKtdaifJLOvlovs,  &c. 

VOL.  VI.  2  H 
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overtaking  men  lightly  clad  and  armed,  who  always 
retired,  in  whatever  direction  the  pursuit  was  com- 
menced— bad  the  advantage  of  difficult  ground — 
redoubled  their  annoyance  against  the  rear  of  the 
pursuers,  as  soon  as  the  latter  retreated  to  resume 
their  place  in  the  ranks — and  always  took  care  to 
get  ground  to  the  rear  of  the  hoplites. 
DistKM  of  After  some  experience  of  the  inefficacy  of  Lace- 
damoniaiis  daemouian  pursuit,  the  light-armed,  becoming  far 
bravery  bolder  than  at  first,  closed  upon  them  nearer  and 
!^u^L  Q^ore  universally,  with  arrows,  javelins,  and  stones, 
— raising  shouts  and  clamour  that  rent  the  air,  ren- 
dering the  word  of  command  inaudible  by  the  La- 
cedaemonian soldiers — who  at  the  same  time  were 
almost  blinded  by  the  thick  clouds  of  dust,  kicked 
up  from  the  recently  spread  wood-ashes  \  Such 
method  of  fighting  was  one  for  which  the  Lykur- 
gean  drill  made  no  provision.  The  longer  it 
continued,  the  more  painful  did  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  exposed  boplites  become.  Their  re- 
peated efforts,  to  destroy  or  even  to  reach  nimble 
and  ever-returning  enemies,  all  proved  abortive, 
whilst  their  own  numbers  were  incessantly  dimi- 
nishing by  wounds  which  they  could  not  return. 
Their  only  offensive  arms  consisted  of  the  long 
spear  and  short  sword  usual  to  the  Grecian  hoplite, 
without  any  missile  weapons  whatever ;  nor  could 
they  even  pick  up  and  throw  back  the  javelins  of 
their  enemies,  since  the  points  of  these  javelins 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  34 :  compare  with  this  the  namtive  of  the  deitroction 
of  the  Lacedeemonian  mora  near  Lechseum,  by  Iphikrat^t  and  the  Pel- 
tastie  (Xenophon,  Hellen.  iv.  5^  11). 
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commonly  broke  off  and  stuck  in  the  shields, 
or  sometimes  even  in  the  body  which  they  had 
wounded.  Moreover,  the  bows  of  the  archers,  doubt* 
less  carefully  selected  before  starting  from  Athens, 
were  powerfully  drawn,  so  that  their  arrows  may 
sometimes  have  pierced  and  inflicted  wounds  even 
through  the  shield  or  the  helmet — but  at  any  rate, 
the  stuffed  doublet,  which  formed  the  only  defence 
of  the  hoplite  on  his  unshielded  side,  was  a  very 
inadequate  protection  against  them\  Under  this 
trying  distress  did  the  Lacedaemonians  continue  for 
a  long  time,  poorly  provided  for  defence,  and  in 
this  particular  case  altogether  helpless  for  aggres- 
sion— without  being  able  to  approach  at  all  nearer 

'  Thucyd.  W.  34.  ^6  rt  ^pyov  ivravBa  xaXcir^''  rtHs  AmccdeufioycW 
KoBioraro'  oiht  yi^>  ol  ircXoi  lorcyoy  rh  rofcvfuiro,  doparca  r€  cvottoicc- 
xXaerro  ^(iXXofUtHov,  €lxov  dc  ovdcv  <r<f>iatv  avrots  ;(p^(ra<r^at,  ciTroiccicXi;- 
fifvoi  fUy  T§  a^ftti  rov  vpoop^p,  {m6  hi  rrjg  fi€i{opo9  poffs  r&p  iroXcfi(«v  r^ 
ip  aifToU  irapoyycXXdfKva  ovx  ia-oKovovT^t,  luvdvvov  dc  frapraxoBtv  itm^ 
pi€aT»T0St  Koi  ovK  txovTf$  ikniha  Koff  5,r»  XP^  dfivpofUmvs  (r»drjvai. 

There  has  been  doubt  and  difficulty  in  this  passage,  even  from  the 
time  of  the  Scholiasts.  Some  commentators  have  translated  irtX<M  eti^ 
or  Aa<«,— -othersj  padded  cuirasses  of  wool  or  felt,  round  the  breast  and 
back :  see  the  notes  of  Duker,  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo  and  Goller.  That 
the  word  wiKof  is  sometimes  used  for  the  helmet  or  head-pieee,  is  un- 
questionable— sometimes  even  (with  or  without  xa^<^^)  for  &  brazen 
helmet  (see  Aristophan.  Lysistr.  562 ;  Antiphan^  ap.  Athenie.  xi.p.503); 
but  I  cannot  thiidc  that  on  this  occasion  Thucydid6s  would  specially 
indicate  the  head  of  the  Lacedsemonian  hoplite  as  his  chief  vukierable 
part.  Dr.  Arnold  indeed  offers  a  reason  to  prove  that  he  might  naturally 
do  so ;  but  in  my  judgement  the  reason  is  insufficient. 

nZXot  means  stuffed  clothing  of  wool  or  felt,  whether  employed  to 
protect  head,  body,  or  feet :  and  I  conceive,  with  Poppo  and  others,  that 
it  here  indicates  the  body-clothing  of  the  Lacedaemonian  hoplite ;  his 
body  being  the  part  most  open  to  be  wounded,  on  the  side  undefended 
by  the  shield,  as  weU  as  in  the  rear.  That  the  word  friXoi  will  bear  thia 
sense  may  be  seen  in  Pollux,  vii.  171 ;  Plato,  Timseus,  p.  74 ;  and  Sym- 
posion,  p.  220,  c.  36 :  respecting  inKos  as  applied  to  the  foot-covering 
->Bekker,  Ghankl6s>  vol.  ii.  p.  376. 

2h2 
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to  the  Athenian  hoplites.  At  length  the  Lacedae- 
monian commander,  seeing  that  his  position  grew 
worse  and  worse,  gave  orders  to  close  the  ranks  and 
retreat  to  thejast  redoubt  in  the  rear.  But  this 
movement  was  not  accomplished  without  difficulty, 
for  the  light-armed  assailants  became  so  clamorous 
and  forward,  that  many  wounded  men,  unable  to 
move,  or  at  least  to  keep  in  rank,  were  overtaken 
and  slain  ^ 
They  re-  ^  diminished  remnant,  however,  reached  the 
tirtui  ^^®*  P^^*  ^^  safety.  Here  they  were  in  compa^ 
redoubt  at  rativc  protcctiou,  since  the  ground  was  so  rocky 
mityofthe  and  impracticable  that  their  enemies  could  attack 
them  neither  in  flank  nor  rear  ;  though  the  position 
at  any  rate  could  not  have  been  long  tenable  sepa- 
rately, inasmuch  as  the  only  spring  of  water  in  the 
island  was  in  the  centre,  which  they  had  just  been 
compelled  to  abandon.  The  light-armed  being  now 
less  available,  Demosthenes  and  Kleon  brought  up 
their  800  Athenian  hoplites,  who  had  not  before 
been  engaged.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  were  here 
at  home^  with  their  weapons,  and  enabled  to  dis- 
play their  well-known  superiority  against  opposing 
hoplites,  especially  as  they  had  the  vantage-ground 
against  enemies  charging  from  beneath.  Although 
the  Athenians  were  double  in  numbers,  and  withal 
yet  unexhausted,  they  were  repulsed  in  many  suc- 
cessive attacks.  The  besieged  maintained  their 
ground  in  spite  of  all  previous  fatigue  and  suffering, 
harder  to  be  borne  from  the  scanty  diet  on  which 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  36. 

'  Thucyd.  iv,  33,   rg  (r^cWpf  c^frcip/^  xprftratrOai,  &c. 
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they  had  recently  subsisted.  The  struggle  lasted 
so  long  that  heat  and  thirst  began  to  tell  even  upon 
the  assailants,  when  the  commander  of  the  Messe- 
nians  came  to  Kleon  and  Demosthenes,  and  inti- 
mated that  they  were  now  labouring  in  vain ;  pro- 
mising at  the  same  time  that  if  they  would  confide 
to  him  a  detachment  of  light  troops  and  bowmen, 
he  would  find  his  way  round  to  the  higher  clifis  in 
the  rear  of  the  assailants  V  He  accordingly  stole 
away  unobserved  from  the  rear,  scrambling  round 
over  pathless  crags,  and  by  an  almost  impracti- 
cable footing  on  the  brink  of  the  sea,  through  ap- 
proaches which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  left  un- 
guarded, never  imagining  that  they  could  be  mo- 
lested in  that  direction.  He  suddenly  appeared 
with  his  detachment  on  the  higher  peak  above  them, 
so  that  their  position  was  thus  commanded,  and 
they  found  themselves,  as  at  Thermopylae,  between 
two  fires,  without  any  hope  of  escape.  Their  ene- 
mies in  front,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the 
Messenians,  pressed  forward  with  increased  ardour, 
until  at  length  the  courage  of  the  Lacedsemonians 
gave  way,  and  the  position  was  carried^. 

A  few  moments  more,  and  they  would  have  been  They  are 
all  overpowered  and  slain,— when  Kleon  and  De-  inrfor^/ 
mosthen^s,  anxious  to  carry  them  as  prisoners  to  J.^^^"' 
Athens,  constrained  their  men  to  halt,  and   pro- 
claimed by  herald  an  invitation  to  surrender,  on 
condition  of  delivering  up  their  arms  and   being 
held  at  the  disposal  of  the  Athenians.     Most  of 
them,  incapable  of  farther  effort,  closed  with  the  pro- 
position forthwith,  signifying  compliance  by  drop- 
*  Thucyd.  iv.  36.  »  Thucyd.  iv.  37. 
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ping  their  shields  and  waving  their  hands  above 
their  heads.  The  battle  being  thus  ended,  Styphon 
the  commander — originally  only  third  in  command, 
but  now  chief;  since  Epitadas  had  been  slain,  and 
the  second  in  command,  Hippagretds,  was  lying 
disabled  by  wounds  on  the  field — entered  into  con- 
ference with  Kleon  and  Demosthen^R^  and  en- 
treated permission  to  send  across  for  orders  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  on  the  mainland.  The  Athenian 
commanders,  though  refusing  this  request,  sent  a 
messenger  of  their  own,  inviting  Lacedaemonian  he- 
ralds over  from  the  mainland,  through  whom  com- 
munications were  exchanged  twice  or  three  times 
between  Styphon  and  the  chief  Lacedaemonian 
authorities.  At  length  the  final  message  came — 
"  The  Lacedaemonians  direct  you  to  take  counsel  for 
yourselves,  but  to  do  nothing  disgraceful."  Their 
counsel  was  speedily  taken ;  they  surrendered  them- 
selves and  delivered  up  their  arms ;  292  in  number, 
the  survivors  of  the  original  total  of  420.  And 
out  of  these  no  less  than  120  were  native  Spartans, 
some  of  them  belonging  to  the  first  families  in  the 
city*.  They  were  kept. under  guard  during  that 
night,  and  distributed  on  the  morrow  among  the 
Athenian  trierarchs  to  be  conveyed  as  prisoners  to 
Athens ;  while  a  truce  was  granted  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians on  shore,  in  order  that  they  might  carry 
across  the  dead  bodies  for  burial.  So  careful  had 
Epitadas  been  in  husbanding  the  provisions,  that 
some  food  was  yet  found  in  the  island ;  though  the 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  38.     02  AaK€fkufjL6vun  kcXcvovo-ip  vfias  avroifs  vrcpl  vfi&p 
airr&v  jSovXcvf  o-^m,  /ii^dcv  al<rxp6v  iroiovyras, 
«  Thucyd.  iv.  38-;  ▼.  16. 
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garrison  had  subsisted  for  fifty-two  days  upon  casual 
supplies,  aided  by  such  economies  as  had  been  laid 
by  during  the  twenty  days  of  the  armistice,  when 
food  of  a  stipulated  quantity  was  regularly  fur- 
nished. Seventy-two  days  had  thus  elapsed,  from 
the  first  imprisonment  in  the  island  to  the  hour  of 
their  8urrender\ 

The  best  troops  in  modern  times  would  neither  ^^""^" 
incur  reproach,  nor  occasion  surprise,  by  surren-  cauwd 
dering,  under  circumstances  in  all  respects  simi-  Greece  by 
lar  to  this  gallant  remnant  in  Sphakteria.     Yet  in  relder'oi 
Greece  the  astonishment  was  prodigious  and  uni-  ^^uT 
versal,  when  it  was  learnt  that  the  Lacedaemonians  5???*?^". 

'  diminished 

had  consented  to  become  prisoners^.     For  the  ter-  lustre  of 

,  Spartan 

ror  inspired  by  their  name,  and  the  deep-struck  im-  amu. 
pression  of  Thermopylae  had  created  a  belief  that 
they  would  endure  any  extremity  of  famine,  and 
perish  in  the  midst  of  any  superiority  of  hostile 
force,  rather  than  dream  of  giving  mp  their  arms 
and  surviving  as  captives.  The  events  of  Sphak- 
teria, shocking  as  they  did  this  preconceived  idea, 
discredited  the  military  prowess  of  Sparta  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Greece,  and  especially  in  those  of  her 
own  allies.  Even  in  Sparta  itself,  too,  the  same 
feeling  prevailed — ^partially  revealed  in  the  answer 
transmitted  to  Styphon  from  the  generals  on  shore, 
who  did  not  venture  to  forbid  surrender,  yet  dis- 
countenanced it  by  implication.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Spartans  would  have  lost  less  by  their  death 
than  by  their  surrender.    But  we  read  with  disgust 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  39. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  40.   irapii  ym/iXfv  r<  6^  fioXurra  r&v  Kara  tov  wSke/uw 
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the  spiteful  taunt  of  one  of  the  allies  of  Athens  (not 
an  Athenian)  engaged  in  the  affair,  addressed  in  the 
form  of  a  question  to  one  of  the  prisoners — **  Have 
your  best  men  then  been  all  slain?"  The  repl/ 
conveyed  an  intimation  of  the  standing  contempt 
entertained  by  the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  bow  and 
its  chance-strokes  in  the  line — "  That  would  be  a 
capital  arrow  which  could  single  out  the  best  man." 
The  language  which  Herodotus  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Demaratus,  composed  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  attests  this  same  belief  in  Spar- 
tan valour — **  The  Lacedaemonians  die,  but  never 
surrender ^"  Such  impression  was  from  hence* 
forward,  not  indeed  effaced,  but  sensibly  enfeebled, 
nor  was  it  ever  again  restored  to  its  full  former 
pitch. 
Judgement       But  the  general  judgement  of  the   Greeks  re- 

proDOunced  "  ^       \j 

byThucydi-  spcctiug  the  capturc  of  Sphakteria,  remarkable  as 

dte  himself    .5.    ^  ^      '     r      y  •   •        ^u        ^u    ^ 

—reflec-  it  IS  to  commemoratc,  is  far  less  surpnsing  than  that 
tionsupon  pronounced  by  Thucydidfis  himself.  Kleon  and 
Demosthenes  returning  with  a  part  of  the  squadron 
and  carrying  all  the  prisoners,  started  from  Sphak- 
teria on  the  next  day  but  one  after  the  action,  and 
reached  Athens  within  twenty  days  after  Kleon  had 
left  it.  Thus  "  the  promise  of  Kleon,  insane  o^  it 
was,  came  true" — observes  the  historian*. 

'  To  adopt  a  phrase,  the  counterpart  of  that  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  Vieille  Garde  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  army :  compare  Hero- 
dot,  yii.  104. 

^  Thucyd.  iv. 39.  Kal  rov  KXcwyor  KatVcp  i^avi&hris  o^<ra  fj  vir6' 

v/ritrnf. 

Mr.  Mitford,  in  recounting  these  incidents,  after  having  said  respect* 
ing  Kleon^— ''  In  a  very  extraordinary  train  of  circumstances  which  fol* 
lowed,  his  impudence  and  his  fortune  (if  in  the  want  of  another,  we  may 
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Men  with  arms  in  their  bands  have  always  the 
option  between  death  and  imprisonment,  and  Gre- 

use  that  term)  wonderfully  favoured  him" — goes  on  to  observe  two 
pages  farther — 

"  It  however  soon  appeared,  that  though  for  a  man  like  Cleon,  un- 
versed in  military  command,  the  undertaking  was  rash  and  the  brag- 
ging promise  abundantly  ridiculous,  yet  the  business  was  not  so  despe- 
rate as  it  was  in  the  moment  generally  imagined :  and  in  fact  the  folly 
of  the  Athenian  people,  in  committing  such  a  trust  to  such  a  man,  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  man  himself,  whose  impudeuce  seldom  carried  him 
beyond  the  control  of  his  cunning.  He  had  received  intelligence  that 
Demosthenes  had  ahready  formed  the  plan  and  was  preparing  for  the 
attempt,  with  the  forces  upon  the  spot  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  Hence 
his  apparent  moderation  in  the  demand  for  troops ;  which  he  judiciously 
accommodated  to  the  gratification  of  the  Athenian  people,  by  avoiding 
to  require  any  Athenians.  He  farther  showed  his  judgment,  when  the 
decree  was  to  be  passed  which  was  finally  to  direct  the  expedition,  by 
a  request  which  was  readily  granted,  that  Demosthen^  might  be  joined 
with  him  in  the  command."  (Mitford,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xv. 
sect.  vii.  p.  250-253.) 

It  appears  as  if  no  historian  could  write  down  the  name  of  Kleon 
without  attaching  to  it  some  disparaging  verb  or  adjective.  We  are  here 
told  in  the  same  sentence  that  Kleon  was  an  impudent  braggart  for  pro- 
mising  the  execution  of  the  enterprise — and  yet  that  the  enterprise  itself 
WQs  perfectly  feasible.  We  are  told  in  one  sentence  that  he  was  rash 
and  ridiculous  for  promising  this,  unversed  as  he  was  in  military  com* 
mand :  a  few  words  farther,  we  are  informed  that  he  expressly  requested 
that  the  most  competent  man  to  be  found,  Demosthenes,  might  be 
named  his  colleague.  We  are  told  of  the  cunning  of  Kleon,  and  that 
Kleon  had  received  intelligence  from  Demosthenis— bs  if  thia  were  some 
private  communication  to  himself.  But  Demosthenes  had  sent  no  news 
to  Kleon,  nor  did  Kleon  know  anything,  which  was  not  equally  known 
to  every  man  in  the  assembly.  The  folly  of  the  people  in  committing 
the  trust  to  Kleon  is  denounced — as  if  Kleon  had  sought  it  himself,  or 
as  if  his  friends  had  been  the  first  to  propose  it  for  him.  If  the  folly 
of  the  people  was  thus  great,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  knavery  of  the 
oligarchicid  party  with  Nikias  at  their  head,  who  impelled  the  people 
into  this  foil}',  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  a  pohtical  antagonist,  and 
who  forced  Kleon  into  the  post  against  his  own  most  una£fected  reluc- 
tance ?  Against  this  manoeuvre  of  the  oligarchical  party,  neither  Mr. 
Mitford  nor  any  other  historian  says  a  word.  When  Kleon  judges 
circumstances  rightly,  as  Mr.  Mitford  allows  that  he  did  in  this  case, 
he  has  credit  for  nothing  better  than  cunning. 

The  truth  is^  that  the  people  committed  no  folly  in  appointing  Kleon 
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cian  opinion  was  only  mistaken  in  assuming  as  a 
certainty  that  the  LaceddBmonians  would  choose 
the  former.  But  Kleon  had  never  promised  to 
bring  them  home  as  prisoners :  his  promise  was 
disjunctive — that  they  should  be  either  so  brought 
home,  or  slain,  within  twenty  days.  No  sentence 
throughout  the  whole  of  ThucydidSs  astonishes 
me  so  much,  as  that  in  which  he  stigmatises  such 
an  expectation  as  *4nsane."  Here  are  420  Lace- 
daemonian hoplites,  without  any  other  description 
of  troops  to  aid  them — without  the  possibility  of 
being  reinforced — without  any  regular  fortification 
— ^without  any  narrow  pass  such  as  that  of  Ther- 
mopylae— without  either  a  sufficient  or  a  certain 
supply  of  food — cooped  up  in  a  small  open  island 
less  than  two  miles  in  length.  Against  them  are 
brought  10,000  troops  of  divers  arms,  including 
800  fresh  hoplites  from  Athens,  and  marshalled 
by  Demosthenes,  a  man  alike  enterprising  and  ex- 
perienced. For  the  talents  as  well  as  the  presence 
and  preparations  of  Demosthenes  are  a  part  of  the 
data  of  the  case,  and  the  personal  competence  of 
Kleon  to  command  alone  is  foreign  to  the  calculation. 
Now  if,  under  such  circumstances,  Kleon  engaged 
that  this  forlorn  company  of  brave  men  should  be 
either  slain  or  taken  prisoners,  how  could  he  be 

— ^for  he  justified  the  best  expectations  of  his  friends.  But  Nikias  and 
his  friends  committed  great  knavery  in  proposing  it,  since  they  fully 
believed  that  he  would  fail.  And  even  upon  Mr.  Mitford's  statement 
of  the  case,  the  opinion  of  Thucydid^  which  stands  at  the  beginning 
of  this  note  is  thoroughly  unjustifiable ;  not  less  unjustifiable  than  the 
language  of  the  modem  historian  about  the  *'  extraordinary  circum- 
stances/' and  the  way  in  which  Rleon  was  ''  favoured  by  fortune." 
Not  a  single  incident  can  be  specified  in  the  narrative  to  bear  out  these 
invidious  assertions. 
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looked  upon,  I  will  not  say  as  indulging  in  an  in- 
sane boast,  but  even  as  overstepping  a  cautious 
and  mistrustful  estimate  of  probability  ?  Even  to 
doubt  of  this  result,  much  more  to  pronounce  such 
an  opinion  as  that  of  Thucydidds,  implies  an  idea 
not  on]y  of  superhuman  power  in  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian hopUtes,  but  a  disgraceful  incapacity  on  the 
part  of  Demosthenes  and  the  assailants.  The  in- 
terval of  twenty  days,  named  by  Kleon,  was  not 
extravagantly  narrow,  considering  the  distance  of 
Athens  from  Pyhis.  For  the  attack  of  this  petty 
island  could  not  possibly  occupy  more  than  one 
or  two  days  at  the  utmost,  though  the  blockade  of 
it  might  by  various  accidents  have  been  prolonged, 
or  might  even,  by  some  terrible  storm,  be  altogether 
broken  off.  If  then  we  carefully  consider  this  pro- 
mise, made  by  Kleon  in  the  assembly,  we  shall 
find  that  so  far  from  deserving  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  it  by  Thucydid^s,  of  being  a  mad 
boast  which  came  true  by  accident — it  was  a  rea- 
sonable and  even  a  modest  anticipation  of  the  fu- 
ture^ :  reserving  the  only  really  doubtful  point  in 
the  case — whether  the  garrison  of  the  island  would 

'  The  jest  of  an  nnknown  comic  writer  (probably  Eupolis  or  Aristo- 
phan^,  in  one  of  the  many  lost  dramas)  against  Kleon — ''that  he 
showed  great  powers  of  prophecy  after  the  &ct" — (KXcwv  UpofAfjBtvs 
tari  fitrit  rit  npdyfurraj  Lucian,  Prometheus,  c.  2)  may  probably  have 
reference  to  his  proceedings  about  Sphakteria :  if  so,  it  is  certainly  un- 
deserved. 

In  the  letter  which  he  sent  to  announce  the  capture  of  Sphakteria 
and  the  prisoners  to  the  Athenians,  it  is  affirmed  that  he  began  with 
the  words — KXcooy  *A$rfvaic»v  rfj  BcvKj  xal  r^  A^fi^  x^P^^^*  This 
was  derided  by  £upolis,  and  is  even  considered  as  a  piece  of  insolence. 
We  must  therefore  presume  that  the  form  was  unusual  in  addressing  the 
people :  though  it  certainly  seems  neither  insolent,  nor  in  the  least 
unsuitable,  after  so  important  a  success  (Schol.  ad  Aristophan.  Pint. 
322;  Bergk,  De  Reliquiis  ComoedisB  AntiquK,  p.  362). 
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be  ultimately  slain  or  made  prisoners.      Demo- 
sthenes, bad  be  been  present  at  Athens  instead  of 
being  at  Pylus,  would  willingly  have  set  bis  seal  to 
the  engagement  taken  by  Kleon. 
Prejudice  of      I  repeat  with  reluctance,  though  not  without  be- 

Thucydidfci     ,.    ^      ,  ,     ,  /.-,.. 

ia  regard  to  licf,  the  Statement  made  by  one  of  the  biographers 
Kieondis-  of  ThucydidSs* — that  Kleon  was  the  cause  of  the 
wund^  banishment  of  the  latter  as  a  general,  and  has 
jadgement    therefore  received  from  him  harder  measure  than 

and  deci- 
sion, and      was  due  in  his  capacity  of  historian.     But  though 

was  one  of,.  .  .  iii  •!  •/■ 

theessen-  this  scutimcnt  IS  uot  probably  without  influence 
of  thi^sir<>  in  dictating  the  unaccountable  judgement  which  I 
have  just  been  criticising — as  well  as  other  opi- 
nions relative  to  Kleon,  on  which  I  shall  say  more 
in  a  future  chapter — I  nevertheless  look  upon  that 
judgement  not  as  peculiar  to  Thucydidds,  but  as 
common  to  him  with  Nikias  and  those  whom  we 
must  call,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  the  oligarchi- 
cal party  of  the  time  at  Athens.  And  it  gives  us 
some  measure  of  the  prejudice  and  narrowness  of 
vision  which  prevailed  among  that  party  at  the 
present  memorable  crisis;  so  pointedly  contrast- 
ing with  the  clear-sighted  and  resolute  calculations, 
and  the  judicious  conduct  in  action,  of  Kleon,  who 
when  forced  against  his  will  into  the  post  of  gene- 
ral, did  the  very  best  which  could  be  done  in  his  si- 
tuation— he  selected  Demosthenes  as  colleague  and 
heartily  seconded  his  operations.  Though  the  mili- 
tary attack  of  Sphakteria,  one  of  the  ablest  speci- 
mens of  generalship  in  the  whole  war,  and  distin- 
guished not  less  by  the  dexterous  employment  of 
different  descriptions  of  troops  than  by  care  to  spare 

>  Vit.  Thucydidb^  p.  xv.  ed.  Bekker. 
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the  lives  of  the  assailants — ^belongs  altogether  to  De- 
mosthenes ;  yet  if  Kleon  had  not  been  competent  to 
stand  up  in  the  Athenian  assembly  and  defy  those 
gloomy  predictions  which  we  see  attested  in  Thucy- 
didSs,  Demosthenes  would  never  have  been  rein* 
forced  nor  placed  in  condition  to  land  on  the  island. 
The  glory  of  the  enterprise  therefore  belongs  jointly 
to  both.  Kleon,  far  from  stealing  away  the  laurels 
of  Demosthenes  (as  Aristophanes  represents  in 
his  comedy  of  the  Knights),  was  really  the  means 
of  placing  them  on  his  head,  though  he  at  the  same 
time  deservedly  shared  them.  It  has  hitherto  been 
the  practice  to  look  at  Kleon  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  his  opponents,  through  whose  testimony 
we  know  him.  But  the  real  fact  is  that  this  his- 
tory of  the  events  of  Sphakteria,  when  properly 
surveyed,  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  those  opponents, 
and  no  inconsiderable  honour  to  him ;  exhibiting 
them  as  alike  destitute  of  political  foresight  and  of 
straightforward  patriotism — as  sacrificing  the  op- 
portunities of  war,  along  with  the  lives  of  their 
fellow-citizens  and  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  ruin- 
ing a  political  enemy.  It  was  the  duty  of  Nikias, 
as  Strategus,  to  propose,  and  undertake  in  person 
if  necessary,  the  reduction  of  Sphakteria.  If  he 
thought  the  enterprise  dangerous,  that  was  a  good 
reason  for  assigning  to  it  a  larger  military  force,  as 
we  shall  find  him  afterwards  reasoning  about  the 
Sicilian  expedition — but  not  for  letting  it  slip  or 
throwing  it  off  upon  others^ 

The  return  of  Kleon  and  Demosthenes  to  Athens, 
within  the  twenty  days  promised,  bringing  with 

»  Plutarch,  Nikiw,  c.  8j  Thucyd.  v.  7. 
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diJ^td  ir'  *^^°^  "®^r  300  Lacedaemonian  prisoners,  must  have 
Athens  by  been  by  far  the  most  triumphant  and  exhilarating 
of  the  Lace-  eveut  which  had  occurred  to  the  Athenians  through- 
pru^nel^  out  the  whole  war.  It  at  once  changed  the  prospects, 
position,  and  feelings,  of  both  the  contending  parties. 
Such  a  number  of  Lacedaemonian  prisoners,  espe- 
cially 120  Spartans,  was  a  source  of  almost  stupe- 
faction to  the  general  body  of  Greeks,  and  a  prize  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  captors.  The  return  of 
Demosthenes  in  the  preceding  year  from  the  Am- 
brakian  Gulf,  when  he  brought  with  him  300  Am- 
brakian  panoplies,  had  probably  been  sufficiently 
triumphant.  But  the  entry  into  Peiraeus  on  this 
occasion  from  Sphakteria,  with  300  Lacedaemonian 
prisoners,  must  doubtless  have  occasioned  emotions 
transcending  all  former  experience.  It  is  much. to 
be  regretted  that  no  description  is  preserved  to 
us  of  the  scene,*as  well  as  of  the  elate  manifestations 
of  the  people  when  the  prisoners  were  marched 
up  from  Peiraeus  to  Athens.  We  should  be  curious 
also  to  read  some  account  of  the  first  Athenian  as- 
sembly held  after  this  event — the  overwhelming 
cheers  heaped  upon  Kleon  by  his  joyful  partisans, 
who  had  helped  to  invest  him  with  the  duties  of 
general,  in  confidence  that  he  would  discharge  them 
well — contrasted  with  the  silence  or  retractation  of 
Nikias  and  the  other  humiliated  political  enemies. 
But  all  such  details  are  unfortunately  denied  to 
us — though  they  constitute  the  blood  and  anima- 
tion of  Grecian  history,  now  lying  before  us  only  in 
its  skeleton. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  Athenians  was  to  regard 
the  prisoners  as  a  guarantee  to  their  territory  against 
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invasion  \     They  resolved  to  keep  them  securely  TiiaAtiie. 
guarded  until  the  peace  ;  but  if  at  any  time  before  secute  the 
that  event  the  Lacedsemonian  army  should  enter  increaMd 
Attica,  then  to  bring  forth  the  prisoners,  and  put  anr^^. 
them  to  death  in  sight  of  the  invaders.     They  were  JJ^^J^mm 
at  the  same  time  full  of  spirits  in  regard  to  the  pro-  ^^^ 
secution  of  the  war,  and  became  farther  confirmed  for  peace 
in  the  hope,  not  merely  of  preserving  their  power  eSbct 
undiminished,  but  even  of  recovering  much  of  what 
they  had  lost  before  the  Thirty  years*  truce.     Pylus 
was  placed  in  an  improved  state  of  defence,  with 
the  adjoining  island  of  Sphakteria  doubtless  as  a 
subsidiary  occupation.  The  Messenians,  transferred 
thitber  from   Naupaktus,  and   overjoyed   to   find 
themselves  once  more  masters  even  of  an  outlying 
rock  of  their  ancestorial  territory,  began  with  ala- 
crity to  overrun  and  ravage  Laconia ;  while  the 
Helots,  shaken  by  the  recent  events,  manifested 
inclination  to  desert  to  them.      The  Lacedsemonian 
authorities,  experiencing   evils  before  unfelt   and 
unknown,  became  sensibly  alarmed  lest  such  de- 
sertions should  spread  through  the  country.     Re- 
luctant  as  they  were  to  afford  obvious  evidence  of 
their  embarrassments,   they  nevertheless    brought 
themselves   (probably  under  the  pressure   of  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  Sphakterian  captives) 
to  send  to  Athens  several  missions  for  peace  ;  but 
all  proved  abortive*.     We  are  not  told  what  they 
offered,  but  it  did  not  come  up  to  the  expectations 
which  the  Athenians  thought  themselves  entitled 
to  indulge. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  41. 

'  Thucyd.  W.  41 ;  compaK  Ariitophan.  Equit.  648,  with  Schol. 
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**™uw         ^^*  ^^^  "^^  review  these  facts  with  a  knowledge 

policy  of     of  the  subsequent  history,  see  that  the  Athenians 

hcrdMDcc    could  have  concluded   a  better  bargain  with  the 

^^^1^   Lacedaemonians  during   the  six  or  eight  months 

bc'iMt  **    succeeding  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  than  it  was 

iiToarabie,    evcr  opcu  to  them  to  make  afterwards :  and  they 

rao^*      had  reason  to  repent  letting  slip  the  opportunity. 

the  war,      Perhaps  indeedPerikl6s,had  he  been  still  alive,  might 

have  taken  a  more  prudent  measure  of  the  future. 

and  might  have  had  ascendency  enough  over  his 

countrymen  to  be  able  to  arrest  the  tide  of  success 

at  its  highest  point,  before  it  began  to  ebb  again. 

But  if  we  put  ourselves  back  into  the  situation 
of  Athens  during  the  autumn  which  succeeded 
the  return  of  Kleon  and  Demosthenes  from  Sphak* 
teria,  we  shall  easily  enter  into  the  feelings  under 
which  the  war  was  continued.  The  actual  pos- 
session of  the  captives  now  placed  Athens  in  a 
far  better  position  than  she  had  occupied  when 
they  were  only  blocked  up  in  Sphakteria,  and  when 
the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  first  arrived  to  ask  for 
peace.  She  was  now  certain  of  being  able  to  com- 
mand peace  with  Sparta  on  terms  at  least  tolerable, 
whenever  she  chose  to  invite  it— she  had  also  a 
fair  certainty  of  escaping  the  hardship  of  invasion. 
Next — and  this  was  perhaps  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  case — the  apprehension  of  Lacedae- 
monian prowess  was  now  greatly  lowered,  and  the 
prospects  of  success  to  Athens  considered  as  pro- 
digiously improved*,  even  in  the  estimation  of  im- 
partial Greeks ;  much  more  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Athenians  themselves.  Moreover  the  idea  of  a 
»  Thttojd.  if.  79, 
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tide  of  good  fortune — of  the  favour  of  the  gods 
now  begun  and  likely  to  continue — of  future  success 
as  a  corollary  from  past — was  one  which  powerfully 
affected  Grecian  calculations  generally.  Why  not 
push  the  present  good  fortune  and  try  to  regain  the 
most  important  points  lost  before  and  by  the  Thirty 
years'  truce,  especially  in  Megara  and  Boeotia — 
points  which  Sparta  could  not  concede  by  negotia- 
tion, since  they  were  not  in  her  possession  ?  Though 
these  speculations  failed  (as  we  shall  see  in  the 
coming  chapter),  yet  there  was  nothing  unreason- 
able in  acting  upon  them.  Probably  the  almost  uni- 
versal sentiment  of  Athens  was  at  this  moment 
warlike.  Even  Nikias,  humiliated  as  he  must  have 
been  by  the  success  in  Sphakteria,  would  forget 
his  usual  caution  in  the  desire  of  retrieving  his 
own  personal  credit  by  some  military  exploit.  That 
Demosthenes,  now  in  full  measure  of  esteem,  would 
be  eager  to  prosecute  the  war,  with  which  his  pro- 
spects of  personal  glory  were  essentially  associated 
(just  as  Thucydidds^  observes  about  Brasidas  on  the 
Lacedaemonian  side),  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  The 
comedy  of  Aristophanes  called  the  Acharnians  was 
acted  about  six  months  before  the  affair  of  Sphak- 
teria, when  no  one  could  possibly  look  forward  to 
such  an  event — the  comedy  of  the  Knights  about 
six  months  after  it*.  Now  there  is  this  remarkable 
difference  between  the  two — that  while  the  former 

"  Thucyd.  v.  16. 

^  The  AchameU  was  perfonned  at  the  festival  of  the  Lensea  at 
Athena — January,  425  B.C. ;  the  Knights  at  the  same  festival  in  the 
ensuing  year,  424  B.C. 

The  capture  of  Sphakteria  took  place  ahout  July,  B.C.  425 ;  between 
the  two  dates  above.    See  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  ad  ann. 
VOL.  VI.  2  I 
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breathes  the  greatest  sickness  of  war»  and  presses 

in  every  possible  way  the  importance  of  making 

peace,  although  at  that  time  Athens  had  no  oppor^ 

tunity  of  coming  even  to  a  decent  accommodation 

— ^the  latter,  running  down  the  general  character  of 

Kleon  with  unmeasured  scorn  and  ridicule,  talks  in 

one  or  two  places  only  of  the  hardships  of  war,  and 

drops  altogether  that  emphasis  and  repetition  with 

which  peace  had  been  dwelt  upon  in  the  Achamians 

— although  coming  out  at  a  moment  when  peace  was 

within  the  reach  of  the  Athenians. 

piuctaa-  To  understand  properly  the  history  of  this  period, 

Athenian     therefore,  we  must   distinguish   various  occasions 

o?a^n>t     which  are  often  confounded.     At  the  moment  when 

Serewere    Sphaktcria   was  first  blockaded,   and   when   the 

S^M^'     Lacedaemonians  first  sent  to  solicit  peace,  there 

which        ^as  a  considerable  party  at  Athens  disposed  to 

Kleon  con* 

trihutedto  entertain  the  ofier.  The  ascendency  of  Kleon 
them  to!  was  oue  of  the  main  causes  why  it  was  rejected. 
wardait.  g^j.  ^^^^  ^^^  captivcs  wcrc  brought  home  from 
Sphakteria,  the  influence  of  Kleon,  though  posi- 
tively greater  than  it  had  been  before,  was  no  longer 
required  to  procure  the  dismissal  of  Lacedaemonian 
pacific  offers  and  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The 
general  temper  of  Athend  was  then  warlike,  and 
there  were  very  few  to  contend  strenuously  for  an 
opposite  policy.  During  the  ensuing  year,  however, 
the  chances  of  war  turned  out  mostly  unfavourable  to 
Athens,  so  that  by  the  end  of  that  year  she  had  be- 
come much  more  disposed  to  peace  \  The  truce  for 
one  year  was  then  concluded. :  But  even  after  that 
truce  was  expired,  Kleon  still  continued  eager  (and 

»  Thucjrd.  iv,  117;  ▼.  M. 
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on  good  grounds,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter)  for  re- 
newing  the  war  in  Thrace,  at  a  time  when  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Athenian  public  had  grown  weary  of 
it.  He  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  that  resump- 
tion of  warlike  operations,  which  ended  in  the  battle 
of  Amphipolis,  fatal  both  to  himself  and  to  Brasidas. 
There  were  thus  two  distinct  occasions  on  which  the 
persona]  influence  and  sanguine  character  of  Kleon 
seems  to  have  been  of  sensible  moment  in  deter- 
mining the  Athenian  public  to  war  instead  of  peace. 
But  at  the  moment  which  we  have  now  reached — 
that  is,  the  year  immediately  following  the  capture 
of  Sphakteria — the  Athenians  were  sufficiently  war- 
like without  him  ;  probably  Nikias  himself  as  well 
as  the  rest. 

It  was  one  of  the  earliest  proceedings  of  Nikias,  Expedition 
immediately  after  the  inglorious  exhibition  which  agai^t^e 
he  had  made  in  reference  to  Sphakteria,  to  conduct  te^^^y^ 
an  expedition,  in  conjunction  with  two  colleagues, 
against  the  Corinthian  territory.    He  took  with  him 
80  triremes,  2000  Athenian  hoplites,  200  horsemen 
aboard  of  some  horse  transports,  and  some  addi- 
tional hoplites  from  MilStus,  Andros,  and  Kary- 
stus^     Starting  from  Peirseus  in  the  evening,  he 
arrived  a  little  before  day-break  on  a  beach  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  and  village  of  Solygeia^,  about  seven 
miles  from  Corinth,  and  two  or  three  miles  south 
of  the  Isthmus.     The  Corinthian  troops,  from  all 
the  territory  of  Corinth  within  the  Isthmus,  were 
already  assembled  at  the  Isthmus  itself  to  repel  him ; 

^  Tbucyd.  iv.  42.  Tov  d*  atn-ov  Btpovt  furii  ravra  €v$vt,  &c. 

'  See  the  geographical  illustrations  of  this  descent  in  Dr.  Arnold's 
plan  and  note  appended  to  the  second  volume  of  his  Thucydid^s — and 
in  Colonel  Leake — Travels  in  Morea,  ch.  xxviii.  p.  235 ;  xxix.  p.  309. 
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for  intelligence  of  the  intended  expedition  had 
reached  Corinth  some  time  before  from.  Argos,  with 
which  latter  place  the  scheme  of  the  expedition  may 
have  been  in  some  way  connected.  The  Athenians 
having  touched  the  coast  during  the  darkness,  the 
Corinthians  were  only  apprised  of  the  fact  by  fire- 
signals  from  Solygeia.  Not  being  able  to  hinder 
the  landing,  they  despatched  forthwith  half  their 
forces,  under  Battus  and  Lykophron,  to  repel  the 
invader,  while  the  remaining  half  were  left  at  the 
harbour  of  KenchresD,  on  the  northern  side  of  Mount 
Oneion,  to  guard  the  port  of  Krommyon  (outside 
of  the  Isthmus)  in  case  it  should  be  attacked  by 
sea.  Battus  with  one  lochus  of  hoplites  threw  him- 
self into  the  village  of  Solygeia,  which  was  unforti- 
fied, while  Lykophron  conducted  the  remaining 
troops  to  attack  the  Athenians.  The  battle  was 
first  engaged  on  the  Athenian  right,  almost  imme- 
diately after  its  landing,  on  the  point  called  Cher- 
sonesus.  Here  the  Athenian  hoplites,  together  with 
their  Karystian  allies,  repelled  the  Corinthian  at- 
tack, after  a  stout  and  warmly  disputed  hand-com- 
bat of  spear  and  shield.  Nevertheless  the  Corin- 
thians, retreating  up  to  a  higher  point  of  ground, 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  fresh 
lochus,  drove  the  Athenians  back  to  the  shore  and 
to  their  ships  :  from  hence  the  latter  again  turned, 
and  again  recovered  a  partial  ad  vantage  \  The 
battle  was  no  less  severe  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
Athenians.  But  here,  after  a  contest  of  some  length, 
the  latter  gained  a  more  decided  victory,  greatly  by 
the  aid  of  their  cavalry — pursuing  the  Corinthians, 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  43. 
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who  fled  in  some  disorder  to  a  neighbouring  hill 
and  there  took  up  a  position  \  The  Athenians 
were  thus  victorious  throughout  the  whole  line, 
with  the  loss  of  about  forty-seven  men,  while  the 
Corinthians  had  lost  212,  together  with  the  general 
Lykophron.  The  victors  erected  their  trophy, 
stripped  the  dead  bodies  and  buried  their  own  dead. 
The  Corinthian  detachment  left  at  Kenchrese  could 
not  see  the  battle,  in  consequence  of  the  interposing 
ridge  of  Mount  Oneium :  but  it  was  at  last  made 
known  to  them  by  the  dust  of  the  fugitives,  and 
they  forthwith  hastened  to  afford  help.  Reinforce- 
ments also  came  both  from  Corinth  and  from 
Kenchreae,  and  as  it  seems  too,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Peloponnesian  cities — so  that  Nikias 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire  on  board  of  his  ships, 
and  halt  upon  some  neighbouring  islands.  It  was 
here  first  discovered  that  two  of  the  Athenians  slain 
had  not  been  picked  up  for  burial ;  upon  which  he 
immediately  sent  a  herald  to  solicit  a  truce,  in  order 
to  procure  these  two  missing  bodies.  We  have 
here  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  sanctity  attached  to 
that  duty  ;  for  the  mere  sending  of  the  herald  was 
tantamount  to  confession  of  defeat*. 

From  hence  Nikias  sailed  to  Krommyon,  where 
after  ravaging  the  neighbourhood  for  a  few  hours 
he  rested  for  the  night.  On  the  next  day  he  re- 
erobarked,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Epidaurus,  upon 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  44.  HBepro  ra  on\a — an  expression  which  Dr.  Arnold 
explains,  here  as  elsewhere,  to  mean  ''piling  the  arms:"  I  do  not 
think  such  an  explanation  is  correct,  even  here;  much  less  in  several 
other  places  to  which  he  alludes.  See  a  note  on  the  surpnse  of  Pla* 
tsea  hy  the  Thebans,  immediately  before  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

'  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  6. 
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Here-em-  which  he  inflicted  some  damage  in  passing,  and 
T^8  E^'"  stopped  at  last  on  the  peninsula  of  Methana,  be- 
fJI^U^gg  tween  Epidaurus  and  Troezen*.  On  this  peninsula 
Sir''i2n.  ^^  established  a  permanent  garrison,  drawing  a 
sola  of  Mc-  fortification  across  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which 


joined  it  to  the  Epidaurian  peninsula.    This  was 
his  last  exploit.     He  then  sailed  home :  but  the 
post  at  Methana  long  remained  as  a  centre  for 
pillaging  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Epidaurus, 
Troezen,  and  Halieis. 
Eurymedon      While  Nikias  was  engaged  in  this  expedition, 
A Ae^i^     Eurymedon  and  Sophoklfis  had  sailed  forward  from 
Korim^  ^  Pylus  with  a  considerable  portion  of  that  fleet  which 
S^ti^w'of  ^^^  ^^^^  engaged  in  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  to 
the  Korky-  the  islaud  of  Korkyra.     It  has  been  already  stated 
in  the         that  the  democratical  government  at  Korkyra  had 
^^*        been  suffering  severe  pressure  and  privation  from 
the  oligarchical  fugitives,  who  had  come  back  into 
the  island  with  a  body  of  barbaric  auxiliaries,  and 
established  themselves  upon  Mount  Istdnd  not  far 
from  the  city^.     Eurymedon  and  the  Athenians, 
joining  the  Korkyrseans  in  the  city,  attacked  and 
stormed  the  post  on  Mount  Ist6n6 ;  while  the  van* 
quished,  retiring  first  to  a  lofty  and  inaccessible 
peak,  were  forced  to  surrender  themselves  on  terms 
to  the   Athenians.     Abandoning  altogether  their 
mercenary   auxiliaries,   they  only  stipulated  that 
they  should  themselves  be  sent  to  Athens,  and  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Athenian  people.     Euryme- 
don, assenting  to  these  terms,  deposited  the  dis- 
armed prisoners  in  the  neighbouring  islet  of  Pty- 
chia,  under  the  distinct  condition,  that  if  a  single 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  45.  »  Thucyd.  iv.  2-46. 
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man  tried  to  escape,  the  whole  capitulation  should 
be  null  and  void  ^ 

Unfortunately  for  these  men,  the  orders  given  to 
Eurymedon  carried  him  onward  straight  to  Sicily. 
It  was  irksome  therefore  to  him  to  send  away  a 
detachment  of  his  squadron  to  convey  prisoners  to 
Athens;  where  the  honours  of  delivering  them 
wou1d.be  reaped,  not  by  himself,  but  by  the  officer 
to  whom  they  might  be  confided.  And  the  Korky* 
rseans  in  the  city,  on  their  part,  were  equally 
anxious  that  the  men  should  not  be  sent  to  Athens. 
Their  animosity  against  them  being  bitter  in  the 
extreme,  they  were  afraid  that  the  Athenians  might 
spare  their  lives,  so  that  their  hostility  against  the 
island  might  be  again  resumed.  And  thus  a  mean 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  Eurymedon,  combined  with 
revenge  and  insecurity  on  the  part  of  the  victorious 
Korkyrseans,  brought  about  a  cruel  catastrophe, 
paralleled  nowhere  else  in  Greece,  though  too  well 
in  keeping  with  the  previous  acts  of  the  bloody 
drama  enacted  in  this  island. 

The  Korkyrsean  leaders,  seemingly  not  without  The  cap- 
the  privity  of  Eurymedon,  sent  across  to  Ptychia  put'to" 
fraudulent  emissaries  under  the  guise  of  friends  to  croeuTand 
the  prisoners.     These   emissaries, — assuring   the  ^hepIL'" 
prisoners  that  the  Athenian  commanders,  in  spite  ^€«ding. 
of  the  convention  signed,  were  about  to  hand  them 
over  to  the  Korkyraean  people  for  destruction, — 
induced   some  of  them   to   attempt  escape  in  a 
boat  prepared  for  the  purpose.     By  concert,  the 
boat  was  seized  in  the  act  of  escaping,  so  that 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  really  violated : 

^  Thucyd.  iv.  46. 
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upon  which  Eurymedon  handed  over  the  prisoners 
to  their  enemies  in  the  island,  who  imprisoned 
them  all  together  in  one  vast  huilding,  under 
guard  of  hoplites.  From  this  building  they  were 
drawn  out  in  companies  of  twenty  men  each,  chained 
together  in  couples,  and  compelled  to  march  be- 
tween two  lines  of  hoplites  marshalled  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  Those  who  loitered  in  the  march  were 
hurried  on  by  whips  from  behind:  as  they  ad- 
vanced, their  private  enemies  on  both  sides  singled 
them  out,  striking  and  piercing  them  until  at  length 
they  miserably  perished.  Three  successive  com- 
panies were  thus  destroyed — ere  the  remaining 
prisoners  in  the  interior,  who  thought  merely  that 
their  place  of  detention  was  about  to  be  changed, 
suspected  what  was  passing.  As  soon  as  they  found 
it  out,  one  and  all  refused  either  to  quit  the 
building  or  to  permit  any  one  else  to  enter.  They 
at  the  same  time  piteously  implored  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Athenians,  if  it  were  only  to  kill  them 
and  thus  preserve  them  from  the  cruelties  of  their 
merciless  countrymen.  The  latter,  abstaining  from 
attempts  to  force  the  door  of  the  building,  made 
an  aperture  in  the  roof,  from  whence  they  shot 
down  arrows,  and  poured  showers  of  tiles  upon  the 
prisoners  within ;  who  sought  at  first  to  protect 
themselves,  but  at  length  abandoned  themselves  to 
despair,  and  assisted  with  their  own  hands  in  the 
work  of  destruction.  Some  of  them  pierced  their 
throats  with  the  arrows  shot  down  from  the  roof: 
others  hung  themselves,  either  with  cords  from 
some  bedding  which  happened  to  be  in  the  building, 
or  with. strips  torn  and  twisted  from  their  own 
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garments.  Night  came  on,  but  the  work  of  de- 
struct ion>  both  from  above  and  within,  was  con- 
tinued without  intermission,  so  that  before  morning, 
all  these  wretched  men  had  perished,  either  by  the 
hands  of  their  enemies  or  by  their  own.  At  day- 
break the  Korkyrseans  entered  the  building,  piled 
up  the  dead  bodies  on  carts,  and  transported  them 
out  of  the  city :  the  exact  number  we  are  not  told, 
but  seemingly  it  cannot  have  been  less  than  300. 
The  women  who  had  been  taken  at  Ist6n6  along 
with  these  prisoners,  were  all  sold  as  slaves  ^ 

Thus  finished  the  bloody  dissensions  in  this  ill- 
fated  island :  for  the  oligarchical  party  were  com- 
pletely annihilated,  the  democracy  was  victorious, 
and  there  were  no  farther  violences  throughout  the 
whole  war*.  It  will  be  recollected  that  these  deadly 
feuds  began  with  the  return  of  the  oligarchical  pri- 
soners from  Corinth,  bringing  along  with  them  pro- 
jects both  of  treason  and  of  revolution.  They  ended 
with  the  annihilation  of  that  party,  in  the  manner 
above  described ;  the  interval  being  filled  by  mutual 
atrocities  and  retaliation,  wherein  of  course  the  vic- 
tors had  most  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  vin- 
dictive passions.  Eurymedon,  after  the  termina- 
tion of  these  events,  proceeded  onward  with  the 
Athenian  squadron  to  Sicily.  What  he  did  there 
will  be  described  in  a  future  chapter  devoted  to 
Sicilian  affairs  exclusively. 

The  complete  prostration  of  Ambrakia  during  the 
campaign  of  the  preceding  year  had  left  Anakto- 
rium  without  any  defence  against  the  Akarnanians 
and  Athenian  squadron  from  Naupaktus.  They  be- 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  47,  48.  «  Thucyd.  iv.  48. 
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Capture  of   sieged  and  took  it  during  the  course  of  the  present 

Anakto-  ^  ,  ,,.  ,S,.,.  .  , 

rium  by  the  summcr^ ;  expelung  the  Corinthian  proprietors,  and 
and  Akar-  rc-peopliug  the  town  and  its  territory  with 
nanians.      Akamanian   settlers  from    all   the    townships   in 

the  country. 
Proceed-         Throughout  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens  mat- 
A^eniMs^    t^rs  contiuued  perfectly  tranquil,  except  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Chios,  during  the  course  of  the  au- 
tumn, incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  Athenians  from 
having  recently  built  a  new  wall  to  their  city,  as  if 
it  were  done  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  first 
opportunity  to  revolt*.     They  solemnly  protested 
their  innocence  of  any  such  designs,  but  the  Athe- 
nians were  not  satisfied  without  exacting  the  de- 
struction of  the  obnoxious  wall.  The  presence  on  the 
opposite  continent  of  an  active  band  of  Mitylenaean 
exiles,  who  captured  both  Rhoeteium  and  Antan- 
drus  during  the  ensuing  spring,  probably  made  the 
Athenians  more  anxious  and  vigilant  on  the  subject 
of  Chios^ 
The  Atiie-       The  Athenian  regular  tribute-gathering  squadron , 
tSre  Ami    circulating  among  the  maritime  subjects,  captured, 
Perlu^%n-  d^^ing  the  course  of  the  present  autumn,  a  pri- 
▼oy,  on  his   goner  of  some  importance  and  singularity.     It  was 
Sparta.       a  Pcrsiau  ambassador,  Artaphernes,  seized  at  Eion 
on  the  Strymon,  in  his  way  to  Sparta  with  des- 
patches from  the  Great  King.     He  was  brought  to 
Athens,  where  his  despatches,  which  were  at  some 
length  and  written  in  the  Assyrian  character,  were 
translated  and  made  public.     The  Great  King  told 
the  Lacedaemonians,  in  substance,  that  he  could  not 
comprehend  what  they  meant ;  for  that  among  the 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  49.  *  Thucyd.  iv.  51.  •  Thucyd.  iv.  62. 
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numerous  envoys  whom  they  had  sent,  no  two  told 
the  same  story.  Accordingly  he  desired  them,  if 
they  wished  to  make  themselves  understood,  to  send 
some  envoys  with  fresh  and  plain  instructions  to 
accompany  Artapheme8\  Such  was  the  substance 
of  the  despatch,  conveying  a  remarkable  testimony 
as  to  the  march  of  the  Lacedaemonian  government 
in  its  foreign  policy.  Had  any  similar  testimony 
existed  respecting  Athens,  demonstrating  that  her 
foreign  policy  was  conducted  with  half  as  much  un- 
steadiness and  stupidity,  ample  inferences  would 
have  been  drawn  from  it  to  the  discredit  of  demo- 
cracy. But  there  has  been  no  motive  generally 
to  discredit  Lacedaemonian  institutions,  which  in- 
cluded kingship  in  double  measure — two  parallel 
lines  of  hereditary  kings ;  together  with  an  entire 
exemption  from  everything  like  popular  discussion. 
The  extreme  defects  in  the  foreign  management  of 
Sparta,  revealed  by  the  despatch  of  Artaphernes, 
seem  traceable  partly  to  an  habitual  faithlessness 
often  noted  in  the  Lacedaemonian  character — partly 
to  the  annual  change  of  Ephors,  so  frequently 
bringing  into  power  men  who  strove  to  undo  what 
had  been  done  by  their  predecessors — and  still  more 
to  the  absence  of  everything  like  discussion  or  can- 
vass of  public  measures  among  the  citizens.  We 
shall  find  more  than  one  example,  in  the  history 
about  to  follow,  of  this  disposition  on  the  part  of 
Ephors  not  merely  to  change  the  policy  of  their  pre- 

' .  Thttcyd.  IT.  60.  ip  als  iroKk&v  akX»v  yeypofifievtitf  K€(j>dkaiw  ^y, 
irp6s  A.aK€daifAOviov9f  ovk  ridcyoi  6,ri  /SovXovroi*  iroXkAv  yap  €k&6vTav 
frpifT^twy  alfbiva  ra^h  Xryciy  tl  cZp  fiovkovrtu  a-aifftks  Xryciy,  wiii'^ai 
fura  Tov  Hcpo-ov  apdpas  »$  oMnf, 
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decessors,  but  even  to  subvert  treaties  sworn  and 
concluded  by  them.  Such  was  the  habitual  secrecy 
of  Spartan  public  business,  that  in  doing  this  they 
had  neither  criticism  nor  discussion  to  fear.  Bra- 
sidas,  when  he  started  from  Sparta  on  the  expedition 
which  will  be  described  in  the  coming  chapter, 
could  not  trust  the  assurances  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
executive  without  binding  them  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths  ^ 

The  Athenians  sent  back  Artaphernes  in  a  tri- 
reme to  Ephesus,  and  availed  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  for  procuring  access  to  the  Great  King. 
They  sent  envoys  along  with  them,  with  the  inten- 
tion that  they  should  accompany  him  up  to  Susa : 
but  on  reaching  Asia,  the  news  met  them  that 
King  Artaxerxes  had  recently  died.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  was  not  judged  expedient  to  pro- 
secute the  mission,  and  the  Athenians  dropped 
their  design^. 

Respecting  the  great  monarchy  of  Persia,  during 
this  long  interval  of  fifty-four  years  since  the  re- 
pulse of  Xerxes  from  Greece,  we  have  little  infor- 
mation before  us  except  the  names  of  the  success- 
ive kings.  In  the  year  465  b.c,  Xerxes  was  as- 
sassinated by  Artabanus  and  Mithridates,  through 
one  of  those  plots  of  great  household  officers,  so  fre- 
quent in  Oriental  palaces.     He  left  two  sons,  or  at 

^  Thucyd.  iv.  86.  opKOis  re  Acuctdaiftoyliop  Korakafi^v  rh  rtXtf  toU 
fuyiaTOis,  J)  fiffv,  &c. 

^  Thucyd.  iv.  50 ;  Diodor.  xii.  64.  The  Athenians  do  not  appear  to 
have  ever  before  sent  envoys  or  courted  alliance  with  the  Great  King ; 
though  the  idea  of  doing  so  must  have  been  noway  strange  to  them,  as 
we  may  see  by  the  humorous  scene  of  Pseudartabas  in  the  Achameia 
of  Aristophanes,  acted  in  the  year  before  this  event. 
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least  two  SODS  present  and  conspicuous  among  a 
greater  number,  Darius  and  Axtaxerxes.  But  Arta- 
banus  persuaded  Artaxerxes  that  Darius  had  been 
the  murderer  of  Xerxes,  and  thus  prevailed  upon 
him  to  revenge  his  father's  death  by  becoming  an 
accomplice  in  killing  his  brother  Darius :  he  next 
tried  to  assassinate  Artaxerxes  himself,  and  to  ap- 
propriate the  crown.  Artaxerxes  however,  being 
apprised  beforehand  of  the  scheme,  either  slew 
Artabanus  with  his  own  hand  or  procured  him  to 
be  slain,  and  then  reigned  (known  under  the  name 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus)  for  forty  years,  down 
to  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived  ^ 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  revolt  of 
Egypt  from  the  dominion  of  Artaxerxes,  under  the 
Libyan  prince  Inarus,  actively  aided  by  the  Athe- 
nians. After  a  few  years  of  success,  this  revolt  was 
crushed  and  Egypt  again  subjugated,  by  the  energy 
of  the  Persian  general  Megabyzus — with  severe  loss 
to  the  Athenian  forces  engaged.  After  the  peace 
of  Kallias,  erroneously  called  the  Kimonian  peace, 
between  the  Athenians  and  the  king  of  Persia,  war 
had  not  been  since  resumed.  We  read  in  Ktesias, 
amidst  various  anecdotes  seemingly  collected  at 
the  court  of  Susa,  romantic  adventures  ascribed  to 
Megabyzus,  his  wife  Amytis,  his  mother  Amestris, 
and  a  Greek  physician  of  Kos,  named  ApoUonides. 
Zopyrus  son  of  Megabyzus,  after  the  death  of  his 

1  Diodor.  xi.  65 ;  Aristotel.  Polit.  v.  8,  3 ;  Justin,  iii.  1 ;  Ktesias, 
Persica,  c.  29,  30.  It  is  evident  that  there  were  contradictory  stories 
current  respecting  the  plot  to  which  Xerxes  fell  a  victim :  but  we  have 
no  means  of  determining  what  the  details  were. 
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father,  deserted  from  Persia  and  came  as  an  exile 
to  AtheDS^ 
B.C.  4S5.  At  the  death  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the  fa- 
mily violences  incident  to  a  Persian  succession  were 
again  exhibited.  His  son  Xerxes  succeeded  him, 
but  was  assassinated,  after  a  reign  of  a  few  weeks 
or  months.  Another  son,  Sogdianus,  followed,  who 
perished  in  like  manner  after  a  short  interval^. 
Lastly,  a  third  son,  Ochus  (known  under  the  name 
of  Darius  Nothus),  either  abler  or  more  fortunate, 
kept  his  crown  and  life  between  nineteen  and  twenty 
years.  By  his  queen  the  savage  Parysatis,  he  was 
father  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  Cyrus  the  younger, 
both  names  of  interest  in  reference  to  Grecian  his- 
tory, to  whom  we  shall  hereafter  recur. 

*  Ktesiim,  Peraica,  c.  38-43 ;  Herodot.  iii.  80. 

*  Diodor.  zii.  64-71 ;  Ktesias,  Penica,  c.  44-46. 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

EIGHTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  eighth  year  of  the  war,  on  which  we  now  important 
touch,  presents  events  of  a  more  important  and  ofthe 
decisive  character  than  any  of  the  preceding.  In  ofthe  ^ 
reviewing  the  preceding  years  we  observe  that 
though  there  is  much  fighting,  with  hardship  and 
privation  inflicted  on  both  sides,  yet  the  operations 
are  mostly  of  a  desultory  character,  not  calculated 
to  determine  the  event  of  the  war.  But  the  cap- 
ture of  Sphakteria  and  its  prisoners,  coupled  with 
the  surrender  of  the  whole  Lacedaemonian  fleet, 
was  an  event  full  of  consequences  and  imposing 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Greece.  It  stimulated  the  Athe- 
nians to  a  series  of  operations,  larger  and  more 
ambitious  than  anything  which  they  had  yet  con- 
ceived— directed,  not  merely  against  Sparta  in  her 
own  country,  but  also  to  the  reconquest  of  that 
ascendency  in  Megara  and  Boeotia  which  they  had 
lost  on  or  before  the  Thirty  years'  truce.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  intimidated  so  much  both  the  Lace- 
daemonians, the  revolted  Chalkidic  allies  of  Athens 
in  Thrace,  and  Perdikkas  king  of  Macedonia — that 
between  them  the  expedition  of  Brasidas,  which 
struck  so  serious  a  blow  at  the  Athenian  empire, 
was  concerted.  This  year  is  thus  the  turning-point 
of  the  war.  If  the  operations  of  Athens  had  suc- 
ceeded, she  would  have  regained  nearly  as  great  a 
power  as  she  enjoyed  before   the  Thirty  years' 
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truce.  But  it  happened  that  Sparta,  or  rather  the 
Spartan  Brasidas,  proved  successful,  gaining  enough 
to  neutralise  all  the  advantages  derived  by  Athens 
from  the  capture  of  Sphakteria. 
captore  of  The  first  enterprise  undertaken  by  the  Athenians 
the  Aihe/  iu  the  coursc  of  the  spring  was  against  the  island 


Tagfstbe 


Nu^  ra.  of  KythSra,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia.  It 
was  inhabited  by  Lacedaemonian  Perioeki,  and  ad- 
ministered by  a  governor,  and  garrison  of  hoplites, 
annually  sent  thither.  It  was  the  usual  point  of 
landing  for  merchantmen  from  Libya  and  Egypt ; 
and  as  it  lay  very  near  to  Cape  Malea,  imme- 
diately over  against  the  Gulf  of  Gythium — the 
only  accessible  portion  of  the  generally  inhospitable 
coast  of  Laconia — the  chance  that  it  might  fall  into 
the  hands  of  an  enemy  was  considered  as  so  me- 
nacing to  Sparta,  that  some  politicians  are  said  to 
have  wished  the  island  at  the  bottom  of  the  8ea^ 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  54 ;  Herodot.  vii.  235.  The  manner  in  which  Hero- 
dotus alludes  to  the  dangers  which  would  arise  to  Sparta  from  the 
occupation  of  Kyth6rm  by  an  enemy,  furnishes  one  additional  probabi- 
lity tending  to  show  that  his  history  was  composed  before  the  actual 
occupation  of  the  island  by  Nikias,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Pdopon- 
nesian  war.  Had  he  been  cognisant  of  this  latter  event,  he  would 
naturally  have  made  some  allusion  to  it. 

The  words  of  Thucydid^  in  respect  to  the  island  of  Kyth^  are — 
the  Lacedsmonians  iroXX^v  cn-i/icXccay  iirotovvro'  Tjv  yap  avroit  rw  rr 
air*  A^yiWov  Ka\  AifivrfS  6\Kdd»p  irpoo-jBoX^,  xal  Xjfarai  Bpa  rijv  Ack«»w- 
K^v  ^cro-ov  IkvTTovv  «K  BdKaa'ai)^^  Jircp  p/&vov  dtop  r  ^v  KaKovpytUrBai' 
vatra  yhp  avix*^  np6s  r6  1Uk*\ik6v  Koi  KpririKhv  iriXayos, 

I  do  not  understand  this  passage,  with  Dr.  Arnold  and  Goller,  to 
mean,  that  Laconia  was  unassailable  by  land,  but  very  assailable  by 
sea.  It  rather  means  that  the  only  portion  of  the  coast  of  Laconia 
where  a  maritime  invader  could  do  much  damage,  was  in  the  interior 
of  the  Laconic  Gulf,  near  Helos,  Gythiimi,  &c. — ^which  is  in  fiust  the 
only  plain  portion  of  the  coast  of  Laconia.  The  two  projecting  pro- 
montories, which  end,  the  one  in  Cape  Malea,  the  other  in  Cape  Ttena- 
rus,  are  high,  rocky,  harbourless,  and  afford  very  little  temptation  to  a 
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Nikias,  io  coDJunction  with  Nikostratus  and  Auto« 
kids,  conducted  thither  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes, 
with  2000  Athenian  hoplites,  some  few  horsemen, 
and  a  body  of  alHes  mainly  Milesians. 

There  were  in  the  island  two  towns — Kyth6ra, 
and  Skandeia;  the  former  having  a  lower  town 
close  to  the  sea,  fronting  Cape  Malea,  and  an 
upper  town  on  the  hill  above;  the  latter  seemingly 
on  the  south  or  west  coast.  Both  were  attacked  at 
the  same  time  by  order  of  Nikias:  ten  triremes 
and  a  body  of  Milesian'  hoplites  disembarked  and 
captured  Skandeia ;  while  the  Athenians  landed  at 
KythSra,  and  drove  the  inhabitants  out  of  the 
lower  town  into  the  upper,  where  they  speedily  ca- 
pitulated. A  certain  party  among  them  had  in- 
deed secretly  invited  the  coming  of  Nikias,  through 
which  intrigue  easy  terms  were  obtained  for  the 
inhabitants.  Some  few  men,  indicated  by  the  Ky- 
therians  in  intelligence  with  Nikias,  were  carried 
away  as  prisoners  to  Athens;  but  the  remainder 
were  left  undisturbed  and  enrolled  among  the  tri- 
butary aUies  under  obligation  to  pay  four  talents 

disembarking  enemy.  ''  The  whole  liaconian  coast  is  ^t^^  projecting 
cliff  where  it  fronts  the  Sicilian  and  Kretan  seas" — naa-a  dv€x*i» 
The  island  of  KythSra  was  particularly  fovourable  for  &ciHtating  de- 
scents on  the  territory  near  Helos  and  Gythium.  The  akifuv&nfs  of 
Laconia  is  noticed  in  Xenophon,  Hellen.  iv.  8, 7 — wliere  he  describes 
the  occupation  of  the  island  by  Konon  and  Phamabazus. 

See  Colonel  Leake's  description  of  this  coast,  and  the  high  cliffs  be- 
tween Cape  Matapan  (Tsnarus)  and  Kalamata,  which  front  the  Sici- 
liftn  sea — ^as  well  as  those  eastward  of  Cape  St  Angelo  or  Malea»  which 
front  the  Kretan  sea  (Travels  in  Morea»  toI.  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  261 — **  tern* 
pestuous,  rocfky,  unsheltered  coast  of  Mesamani" — ch.  viii.  p.  320; 
ch.  vi.  p.  205 ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  368 ;  Pausan.  iii.  c.  zxvi.  2). 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  54.  dio-x<Xioiff  Mtkrfiriay  inXiToif,  It  seems  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  there  could  have  been  so  many  as  2000  Milesian 
hoplites :  but  we  cannot  tell  where  the  mistake  lies. 

VOL    VI.  2  K 
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per  annum  ;  an  Athenian  garrison  being  placed  at 

KythSra  for  the  protection  of  the  island.     From 

hence  Nikias  employed  seven  days  in  descents  and 

inroads  upon  the  coast,  near  Helos,  AsinS,  Aphro^ 

disia,  Kotyrta,  and  elsewhere.    The  Lacedaemonian 

force  was  disseminated  in  petty  garrisons,  which 

remained  each  for  the  defence  of  its  own  separate 

post,  without  uniting  to  repel  the  Athenians,  so 

that  there  was  only  one  action,  and  that  of  little 

importance,  which  the  Athenians  deemed  worthy 

of  a  trophy. 

Capture  of       Iq  retumiug  home  from  KythSra,  Nikias  first 

all  the        ravaged  the  small  strip  of  cultivated  land  near  Epi- 

retfdent*"'   dauHis  LimSra,  on  the  rocky  eastern  coast  of  La- 

lubTr'^raiQ  conia,  and  then  attacked  the  .dSginetan  settlement 

tack*OT*'ut  ^'  Thyrea,  the  frontier  strip  between  Laconia  and 

to  death      Argolis.     This  town  and  district  bad  been  made 

afterwards  <■       «  t         ir^    •  i        • 

aiprisoners.  ovcr  by  Sparta  to  the  .dSginetans,  at  the  time  when 
they  were  expelled  from  their  oWn  island  by  Athens 
in  the  first  year  of  the  war.  The  new  inhabitants, 
finding  the  town  too  distant  from  the  sea^  for  their 
maritime  habits,  were  now  employed  in  construct- 
ing a  fortification  close  on  the  shore;  in  which  work 
a  Lacedaemonian  detachment  under  Tantalus,  on 
guard  in  that  neighbourhood,  was  assisting  them. 
When  the  Athenians  landed,  both  iEginetans  and 
Lacedaemonians  at  once  abandoned  the  new  forti- 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  56,  He  states  that  Thjrea  was  ten  stadia,  or  about 
a  mile  and  one-fiffch,  distant  from  the  sea.  But  Colonel  Leake  (Travels 
in  the  Morea,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xzii.  p.  492)>  who  has  discovered  quite  sufficient 
ruins  to  identify  the  spot,  affirms  ''that  it  is  at  least  three  times  that 
distance  from  the  sea/' 

This  explains  to  us  the  more  clearly  why  the  ^ginetans  thought  it 
necessary  to  build  their  new  fort. 
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fication.  The  former,  with  the  commanding  officer 
Tantalus,  occupied  the  upper  town  of  Thyrea;  but 
the  Lacedaemonian  troops,  not  thinking  it  tenable* 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  defence,  and  retired  to 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  in  spite  of  urgent 
entreaty  from  the  iSlginetans.  Immediately  after 
landing,  the  Athenians  marched  up  to  the  town  of 
Thyrea,  and  carried  it  by  storm,  burning  or  de- 
stroying every  thing  within  it.  All  the  iEginetans 
were  either  killed  or  made  prisoners,  and  even  Tan- 
talus, disabled  by  his  wounds,  became  prisoner 
also.  From  hence  the  armament  returned  to  Athens, 
where  a  vote  was  taken  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
prisoners.  The  Kytherians  brought  home  were 
distributed  for  safe  custody  among  the  dependent 
islands :  Tantalus  was  retained  along  with  the  pri- 
soners from  Sphakteria ;  but  a  harder  fate  was  re- 
served for  the  iEginetans.  They  were  all  put  to 
death,  victims  to  the  long-standing  antipathy  be- 
tween Athens  and  ^gina.  This  cruel  act  was 
nothing  more  than  a  strict  application  of  admitted 
customs  of  war  in  those  days.  Had  the  Lacedae- 
monians been  the  victors,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  would  have  acted  with  equal  rigour^ 

The  occupation  of  KythSra,  in  addition  to  Pylus,  ^j*[^f"^ 
by  an  Athenian  garrison,  following  so  closely  upon  *mongthe 

•      ii«  •        o«ii  •  1  i-t         Laced«rao- 

the  capital  disaster  in  Spbaktena,  produced  in  the  nians-- 
minds  of  the  Spartans  feelings  of  alarm  and  de-  cuSty^r" 
pression  such  as  they  had  never  before  experienced,  [J?^ci!!«. 
Within  the  course  of  a  few  short  months  their  posi- 
tion had  completely  changed,  from  superiority  and 
aggression  abroad,  to  insult  and  insecurity  at  home. 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  68;  Diodor.  xii.  65. 
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They  anticipated  nothing  less  than  incessant  foreign 
attacks  on  all  their  weak  points,  with  every  proha- 
bility  of  internal  defection,  from  the  standing  dis- 
content of  the  Helots.  It  was  not  unknown  to 
them  probably  that  even  KythSra  itself  had  been 
lost  partly  through  betrayal.  Tlie  capture  of  Sphak- 
teria  had  caused  peculiar  emotion  among  the  Helots, 
to  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  had  addressed  both 
appeals  and  promises  of  emancipation,  in  order  to 
procure  succour  for  their  hoplites  while  blockaded 
in  the  island.  If  the  ultimate  surrender  of  these 
hoplites  had  abated  the  terrors  of  Lacedaemonian 
prowess  throughout  aU  Greece,  such  effect  had 
been  produced  to  a  still  greater  degree  among  the 
oppressed  Helots.  A  refuge  at  Pylus,  and  a 
nucleus  which  presented  some  possibility  of  ex- 
panding into  regenerated  Messenia,  were  now  be- 
fore their  eyes;  while  the  establishment  of  an 
Athenian  garrison  at  Ky  thdra  opened  a  new  channel 
of  communication  with  the  enemies  of  Sparta,  so 
as  to  tempt  all  the  Helots  of  daring  temper  to  stand 
forward  as  liberators  of  their  enslaved  race\  The 
Lacedaemonians,  habitually  cautious  at  all  times, 
felt  now  as  if  the  tide  of  fortune  had  turned  de- 
cidedly against  them,  and  acted  with  confirmed  mis-* 
trust  and  dismay — confining  themselves  to  measures 
strictly  defensive,  but  organising  a  force  of  400 
cavalry,  together  with  a  body  of  bowmen,  beyond 
their  ordinary  establishment. 

The  precautions  which  they  thought  it  necessary 
to  take  in  regard  to  the  Helots  afford  the  best 
measure  of  their  apprehensions  at  the  moment,  and 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  41,  65,  66. 
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exhibit  moreover  a  refinement  of  fraud  and  cruelty  ^hey  en- 

trap^and 

rarely  equalled  in  history.     Wishing  to  single  out  cause  to  be 
from  the  general  body  such  as  were  most  high-  llted^Tooo 
couraged  and  valiant,  the  Ephors  made  proclama-  b«v«t 
tion,  that  those  Helots,  who  conceived  themselves  ******'•• 
to  have    earned    their    liberty    by    distinguished 
services  in  war,  might  stand  forward  to  claim  it. 
A  considerable  number  obeyed  the  call — probably 
many  who  had  undergone  imminent  hazards  du- 
ring the  preceding  summer  in  order  to  convey  pro- 
visions to  the  blockaded  soldiers  in  Sphakteria^ 
After  being  examined  by  the  government,  2000  of 
them  were  selected   as   fully  worthy  of  emanci- 
pation ;  which  was  forthwith  bestowed  upon  them 
in  public  ceremonial— *with  garlands,  visits  to  the 
temples,  and  the  full  measure  of  religious  solemnity. 
The  government  had  now  made  the  selection  which 
it  desired  ;  presently  every  man  among  these  newly- 
enfranchised  Helots  was  made  away  with — no  one 
knew  how^.     A  stratagem  at  once  so  perfidious  in 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  80. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  80.  Kal  vftoKpivavrts  is  di(rx«Xiow,  ol  yAv  cWc^avo- 
o-oprd  T9  Koi  rh  Upa  ir€pirj\Bov  w  fjkwOtp^fUptn'  ol  .dc  ov  iroXXf  Harfpov 
il<l>dinadv  rt  avrovs,  Koi  ovdtlg  firOero  Hr^  rp&irt^  ^kcuttos  biM<fiBapfri  i 
compare  Diodor.  zii.  67. 

Dt.  Thirlwall  (History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  zziii.  p.  244,  2nd  edit. 
note)  thinks  that  this  assassination  of  Helots  by  the  Spartans  took  place 
at  some  other  time  unascertained,  and  not  at  the  time  here  indicated.  I 
cannot  concur  in  this  opinion.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  the 
strongest  probable  reason  for  referring  the  incident  to  the  time  imme- 
diately following  the  disaster  in  Sphakteria,  which  Thucydid^  so  espe- 
cially marks  (iv.  41)  by  the  emphatic  words — Ol  dc  Aoiccdac/K^vtoi  ofui- 
Btts  iivT€s  iv  rip  irplp  XP^^  XfjaTtlas  Koi  roioCrov  vokifAovy  r&v  re  £<X«- 
rtt>v  airrofioKafvyrov  Koi  (fyofiovfitvoi  fi^  Koi  in\  fiaKp6T€poy  <r<^i<ri  ri  iw<i»- 
rtpurB^  T&v  Kara  r^v  X^P^^*  ^^  pqiditis  Z<^€pov.  This  was  just  after  the 
Messenians  were  first  established  at  Pylus,  and  began  their  incursions 
over  Laconia,  with  such  temptations  as  they  could  offer  to  the  Helots 
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the  contrivance,  8o  murderous  in  the  purpose,  and 
80  complete  in  the  execution,  stands  without  pa- 
rallel in  Grecian  history — ^we  might  almost  say, 
without  a  parallel  in  any  history.  It  implies  a  de* 
pravity  far  greater  than  the  rigorous  execution  of  a 
harbarous  customary  law  against  prisoners  of  war 
or  rebels,  even  in  large  numbers.  The  Ephors 
must  have  employed  numerous  instruments,  apart 
from  each  other,  for  the  performance  of  this  bloody 
deed.  Yet  it  appears  that  no  certain  knowledge 
could  be  obtained  of  the  details — a  striking  proof 
of  the  mysterious  efficiency  of  this  Council  of  Five, 
surpassing  even  that  of  the  Council  of  Ten  at 
Venice — as  well  as  of  the  utter  absence  of  public 
inquiry  or  discussion. 
Request  jj  ^g^g  ^hilc   thc  Laccdaemonians  were  in  this 

from  the 

chaikidims  state  of  uneasiness  at  home  that  envoys  reached 
ku  that  them  from  Perdikkas  of  Macedonia  and  the  Chalki- 
^portan  ai  ^-^^^  ^f  Tbracc,  cutrcating  aid  against  Athens  ; 
ih^m^uDder  who  was  cousidercd  likely,  in  her  present  tide  of 
BrasidM.  success,  to  resume  aggressive  measures  against 
them.     There  were  moreover  other  parties,  in  the 

to  desert.  And  it  was  natnnlly  just  then  that  the  fear»  entertained  by 
the  Spartans  of  their  Helots,  became  exaggerated  to  the  maximum — 
leading  to  the  perpetration  of  the  act  mentioned  in  the  text  Dr. 
Thirlwall  observes  "  that  the  Spartan  government  would  not  order  the 
massacre  of  the  Helots  at  a  time  when  it  could  employ  them  on  foreign 
service."  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  capture  of  Sphakteria 
took  place  in  July  or  August,  while  the  expedition  under  Brasidas  was 
not  organised  until  the  following  winter.or  spring.  There  was  there- 
fore an  interval  of  some  months^  during  which  the  government  had  not 
yet  formed  the  idea  of  employing  the  Helots  on  foreign  service.  And 
this  interval  is  quite  sufficient  to  give  a  fiill  and  distinct  meaning  to  the 
expression  ical  T&r€  (Thucyd.  iv.  80)  on  which  Dr.  ThirlwaU  insists; 
without  the  necessity  of  going  back  to  any  more  remote  point  of  ante« 
cedent  t»»«*'  * 
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neighbouring  cities'  subject  to  Athens,  who  secretly 
favoured  the  application,  engaging  to  stand  forward 
in  open  revolt  as  soon  as  any  auxiliary  force  should 
arrive  to  warrant  their  incurring  the  hazard.  Per- 
dikkas  (who  had  on  his  hands  a  dispute  with  his 
kinsman  Arrhibaeus,  prince  of  the  Lynkestse-Ma- 
cedonians,  which  he  was  anxious  to  be  enabled  to 
close  successfully)  and  the  Chalkidians  offered  at 
the  same  time  to  provide  the  pay  and  maintenance, 
as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  transit,  of  the  troops  who 
might  be  sent  to  them.  And, — what  was  of  still 
greater  importance  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise — 
they  specially  requested  that  Brasidas  might  be  in- 
vested with  the  command  *.  He  had  now  recovered 
from  his  wounds  received  at  Pylus,  and  his  reputa- 
tion for  adventurous  valour,  great  as  it  was  from 
positive  desert,  stood  out  still  more  conspicuously, 
because  not  a  single  other  Spartan  had  as  yet 
distinguished  himself.  His  other  great  qualities, 
apart  from  personal  valour,  had  not  yet  been  shown, 
for  he  had  never  been  in  any  supreme  command. 
But  he  burned  with  impatience  to  undertake  the 
operation  destined  for  him  by  the  envoys  ;  al- 
though at  this  time  it  must  have  appeared  so  re- 
plete with  difficulty  and  danger,  that  probably  no 
other  Spartan  except  himself  would  have  entered 
upon  it  with  hopes  of  success.  To  raise  up  em- 
barrassments for  Athens  in  Thrace  was  an  object 
of  great  consequence  to  Sparta,  while  she  also 
obtained  an  opportunity  of  sendiug  away  another 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  79. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  80.    irpovGvfuiBr^trav  fit  Koi  oi  XoXictd^k^  Avbpa  t¥  n  rj 
^ndprji  doKovirra  bpa(rTriptov  cu^ai  is  rh  ndvrat  &c. 
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large  detachment  of  dangerous  Helots.  Seven 
hundred  of  these  latter  were  armed  as  hoplites  and 
placed  under  the  orders  of  Brasidas^  but  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  would  not  assign  to  him  any  of  their 
own  proper  forces.  With  the  sanction  of  the 
Spartan  name — with  700  Helot  hoplites,  and  with 
such  other  hoplites  as  he  could  raise  in  Pelopon* 
nesus  by  means  of  the  funds  furnished  from  the 
Chalkidians — Brasidas  prepared  ta  undertake  this 
expedition,  alike  adventurous  and  important. 

Had  the  Athenians  entertained  any  suspicion  of 
his  design )  they  could  easily  have  prevented  him 
from  ever  reaching  Thrace.  But  they  knew  nothing 
of  it  until  he  had  actually  joined  Perdikkas,  nor  did 
they  anticipate  any  serious  attack  from  Sparta, 
in  this  moment  of  her  depression^— much  less,  an 
enterprise  far  bolder  than  any  which  she  had  ever 
been  known  to  undertake.  They  were  now  elate 
with  hopes  of  conquests  to  come  on  their  own  part — 
their  aflairs  being  so  prosperous  and  promising,  that 
parties  favourable  to  their  interests  began  to  revive, 
both  in  Megara  and  in  Boeotia  ;  while  HippokratSs 
and  Demosthenes,  the  two  chief  stratSgi  for  the 
year,  were  men  of  energy,  well-qualified  both  to 
project  and  execute  military  achievements. 

The  first  opportunity  presented  itself  in  regard 
to  Megara.  The  inhabitants  of  that  city  had  been 
greater  sufierers  by  the  war  than  any  other  persons 
in  Greece.  They  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  bring- 
ing down  the  war  upon  Athens,  and  the  Athenians 
revenged  upon  them  all  the  hardships  which  they 
themselves  endured  from  the  Lacedaemonian  inva- 
sion.     Twice  in  every  year   they  laid  waste  the 
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Megaridy  which  bordered  upon  their  own  territory ; 
and  that  too  with  such  destructive  efficacy  through- 
out its  limited  extent,  that  they  intercepted  all 
subsistence  from  the  lands  near  the  town — ^at  the 
same  time  keeping  the  harbour  of  Nissea  closely 
blocked  up.  Under  such  hard  conditions  the  M e- 
garians  found  much  difficulty  in  supplying  even  the 
primary  wants  of  life^  But  their  case  had  now, 
within  the  last  few  months,  become  still  more  in- 
tolerable by  an  intestine  commotion  in  the  city, 
ending  in  the  expulsion  of  a  powerful  body  of  exiles, 
who  seized  and  held  possession  of  Pdg»,  the  Me- 
garian  port  in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  Probably  im- 
ports from  Pdgee  had  been  their  chief  previous  re- 
source against  the  destruction  which  came  on  them 
from  the  side  of  Athens ;  so  that  it  became  scarcely 
possible  to  sustain  themselves,  when  the  exiles  in 
P^gae  not  only  deprived  them  of  this  resource,  but 
took  positive  part  in  harassing  them.  These  exiles 
were  oligarchical,  and  the  government  in  Megara 
had  now  become  more  or  less  democraticaL  But 
the  privations  in  the  city  presently  reached  such 
a  height,  that  several  citizens  began  to  labour 
for  a  compromise,  whereby  the  exiles  in  Pdgae 
might  be  readmitted.  It  was  evident  to  the 
leaders  in  Megara  that  the  bulk  of  the  citizens 
could  not  long  sustain  the  pressure  of  enemies 
from  both  sides — but  it  was  also  their  feeling, 
that  the  exiles  in  PSgee,  their  bitter  political  rivals, 
were  worse  enemies  than  the  Athenians,  and  that 

'  The  picture  drawn  by  Aristophanes  (Acham.  760)  is  a  caricature, 
but  of  suffering  probably  but  too  real. 
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the  return  of  these  exiles  would  be  a  sentence  of 
death  to  themselves.  To  prevent  this  counter- 
revohition,  they  opened  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Hippokrat^  and  Demosthente,  engaging  to 
betray  both  Megara  and  Nisaea  to  the  Athenians ; 
though  Nissea,  the  harbour  of  Megara,  about  one 
mile  from  the  city,  was  a  separate  fortress,  oc- 
cupied by  a  Peloponnesian  garrison,  and  by  them 
exclusively,  as  well  as  the  Long  Walls — ^for  the 
purpose  of  holding  Megara  fast  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian confederacy  ^ 
The  Athc-        The  scheme  for  surprise  was  concerted,  and  what 

niant,  an- 

der  Hippo-   is  morc  remarkable — ^in  the  extreme  publicity  of  all 
nrmMtfTe-    Athenian  affairs,  and  in  a  matter  to  which  many 
toli'p*to      persons  must  have  been  privy — was   kept  secret 
Ni2Bl*Snd    ^°*'^  '^^  instant  of  execution.     A  large  Athenian 
Megara.      forcc,  4000  hopUtes  and  600  cavalry,  was  appointed 
to  march  at  night  by  the  high  road  through  Eleusis 
to  Megara:   but  Hippokratds  and  Demosthenes 
themselves  went  on  ship-board  from  Peiraeus  to  the 
island  of  Minoa,  which  was  close  against  Nisaea, 
and  had  been  for  some  time  under  occupation  by 
an  Athenian   garrison.     Here   Hippokratds   con* 
cealed  himself  with  600  hoplites,  in  a  hollow  out 
of  which  brick  earth  had  been  dug,  on  the  main- 
land opposite  to  Minoa,  and  not  far  from  the  gate 
in  the  Long  Wall  which  opened  near  the  junction  of 
that  wall  with  the  ditch  and  wall  surrounding  Nisaea; 
while  Demosthenes,  with  some  light-armed  Plataeans 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  66,  Strabo  (ix.  p.  391)  gives  eighteen  stadia  as  the 
distance  between  Megara  and  Nissca ;  ThucydidSs  only  eight.  There 
appears  sufficient  reason  to  prefer  the  latter :  see  Reinganum,  Das  alte 
Megaris,  p.  121-180. 
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and  a  detachment  of  active  young  Athenians  (called 
Peripoli,  and  serving  as  the  moveable  guard  of 
Attica)  in  their  first  or  second  year  of  military 
service,  placed  himself  in  ambush  in  the  sacred 
precincts  of  Arfis,  still  closer  to  the  same  gate. 

To  procure  that  the  gate  should  be  opened,  was  contpim- 
the  task  of  the  conspirators  within.     Amidst  the  l^enThe*" 
shifts  to  which  the  Megarians  had  been  reduced  in  f5|*it*IJfem 
order  to  obtain  supplies  (especially  since  the  block-  2*®^^*^ 
ading  force  had  been  placed  at  Minoa),  predatory  LongWaiis. 
sally  by  night  was   not   omitted.     Some  of  these  ter  the 
conspirators  had  been  in  the  habit,  before  the  in-  o^hli^lg 
"trigue  with  Athens  was  projected,  of  carrying  out  a  ^^^ 
small  sculler-boat  by  night  upon  a  cart,  through 
this  gate,  by  permission  of  the  Peloponnesian  com- 
mander of  Nisaea  and  the  Long  Walls.     The  boat, 
when  thus  brought  out,  was  first  carried  down  to 
the  shore  along  the  hollow  of  the  dry  ditch  which 
surrounded  the  wall  of  Nisaea — then  put  to  sea  for 
some  nightly  enterprise— and  lastly,  brought  back 
again  along  the  ditch  before  daylight  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  the  gate  being  opened,  by  permission,  to  let  it 
in.     This  was  the  only  way  by  which  any  Megarian 
vessel  could  get  to  sea,   since  the  Athenians  at 
Minoa  were  complete  masters  of  the  harbour. 

On  the  night  fixed  for  the  surprise,  this  boat  was 
carried  out  and  brought  back  at  the  usual  hour. 
But  the  moment  that  the  gate  in  the  Long  Wall 
was  opened  to  re-admit  it,  Demosthenes  with  his 
comrades  sprang  forward  to  force  their  way  in ;  the 
Megarians  along  with  the  boat  at  the  same  time 
setting  upon  and  killing  the  guards,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate his  entrance.     This  active  and  determined 
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band  were  successful  in  mastering  the  gate>  and 
keeping  it  open,  until  the  600  hoplites  under  Hippo- 
kratSs  came  up,  and  got  in  to  the  interior  space 
between  the  Long  Walls.  They  immediately  mounted 
the  walls  on  each  side,  every  man  as  he  came  in, 
with  little  thought  of  order,  to  drive  off  or  destroy 
the  Peloponnesian  guards  ;  who,  taken  by  surprise, 
and  fancying  that  the  Megarians  generally  were  in 
concert  with  the  enemy  against  them — confirmed  too 
in  such  belief  by  hearing  the  Athenian  herald  pro- 
claim aloud  that  every  Megarian  who  chose  might 
take  his  post  in  the  line  of  Athenian  hoplites'-^ 
made  at  first  some  resistance,  but  were  soon  dis- 
couraged and  fled  into  Nisaea.  By  a  little  after  day- 
break, the  Athenians  found  themselves  masters  of  all 
the  line  of  the  Long  Walls,  and  under  the  very 
gates  of  Megara — as  well  as  reinforced  by  the  larger 
force,  which    having   marched   by    land  through 
Eleusis,  arrived  at  the  concerted  moment. 
The  Athe-        Mcauwhilc  the  Megarians  within  the  city  were 
To  uieTate*  '^^  the  greatest  tumult  and  consternation.    But  the 
!l^faiiS^*of  conspirators,  prepared  with  their  plan,  had  resolved 
of*h^^pj^*y  to  propose  that  the  gates  should  be  thrown  open 
within  to     gjj(j  that  the  whole  force  of  the  city   should  be 

open  them.  ^ 

marched  out  to  fight  the  Athenians.  When  once  the 
gates  should  be  open,  they  themselves  intended  to 
take  part  with  the  Athenians  and  facilitate  their 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  68.  Vvmrro-c  yhp  tail  t6v  t&p  'A^iwuW  K^pvKa  axf^ 
iavTov  yv»iJait  nripv^aiy  r6y  pov\6fitvop  Uvm  VLtyapi^v  lurh  *hBrival»9 
6i]ff6ft€vov  ra  SirXa, 

Here  we  have  the  phrase  rlBtirBai  rh  ^Xa  employed  in  a  case  where 
Dr.  Arnold's  explanatiofn  of  it  would  he  eminently  unsuitahle.  There 
could  he  no  thought  oi piling  arms  at  a  critical  moment  of  actual  fight- 
ing, with  result  as  yet  doubtful. 
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entrance — and  they  had  rubbed  their  bodies  over 
with  oil  in  order  to  be  visibly  distinguished  in  the 
eyes  of  the  latter.  The  plan  was  only  frustrated 
the  moment  before  it  was  about  to  be  put  in  execu- 
tion, by  the  divulgation  of  one  of  their  own  com- 
rades. Their  opponents  in  the  city,  apprised  of 
what  was  in  contemplation,  hastened  to  the  gate, 
and  intercepted  the  men  rubbed  with  oil  as  they 
were  about  to  open  it.  Without  betraying  any 
knowledge  of  the  momentous  secret  which  they 
had  just  learned,  these  opponents  loudly  protested 
against  opening  the  gate  and  going  out  to  fight  an 
enemy  for  whom  they  had  never  conceived  them- 
selves, even  in  moments  of  greater  strength,  to  be 
a  match  in  the  open  field.  While  insisting  only  on 
the  public  mischiefs  of  the  measure,  they  at  the 
same  time  planted  themselves  in  arms  against  the 
gate,  and  declared  that  they  would  perish  before 
they  would  allow  it  to  be  opened.  For  such  obsti- 
nate resistance  the  conspirators  were  npt  prepared, 
so  that  they  were  forced  to  abandon  their  design 
and  leave  the  gate  closed. 

The  Athenian  generals,  who  were  waiting  in  ex-  t*ic  Ath«^ 
pectation  that  it  would  be  opened,  soon  perceived  num— 
by  the  delay  that  their  friends  within  had  been  gamndm 
baffled,  and  immediately  resolved  to  make  sure  of  ^  ^*^"' 
Nisasa  which  lay  behind  them ;  an  acquisition  im- 
portant not  less  in  itself,  than  as  a  probable  means 
for  the  mastery  of  Megara.     They  set  about  the 
work  with  the  characteristic  rapidity  of  Athenians. 
Masons  and   tools  in  abundance  being  forthwith 
sent  for  from  Athens,  the  army  distributed  among 
themselves  the  wall  of  circumvallation  round  Nisaea 
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in  distinct  parts.  First,  the  interior  space  between 
the  Long  Walls  themselves  was  built  across,  so 
as  to  cut  off  the  communication  with  Megara; 
next,  walls  were  carried  out  from  the  outside  of 
both  the  Long  Walls  down  to  the  sea,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  enclose  Nissea  with  its  fortifications  and 
ditch.  The  scattered  houses,  which  formed  a  sort 
of  ornamented  suburb  to  Nissea,  furnished  bricks 
for  this  enclosing  circle,  or  were  sometimes  even 
made  to  form  a  part  of  it  as  they  stood,  with 
the  parapets  on  their  roofs ;  while  the  trees  were 
cut  down  to  supply  material  wherever  palisades 
were  suitable.  In  a  day  and  a  half  the  work  of 
circumvallation  was  almost  completed,  so  that 
the  Peloponnesians  in  Nisaea  saw  before  them  no- 
thing but  a  hopeless  state  of  blockade.  Deprived 
of  all  communication,  they  not  only  fancied  that 
the  whole  city  of  Megara  had  joined  the  Athenians, 
but  they  were  moreover  without  any  supply  of  pro- 
visions, which  had  been  always  furnished  to  them 
in  daily  rations  from  the  city.  Despairing  of 
speedy  relief  from  Peloponnesus,  they  accepted  easy 
terms  of  capitulation  offered  to  them  by  the  Athe- 
nian  generals*.  After  delivering  up  their  arms, 
each  man  among  them  was  to  be  ransomed  for  a 
stipulated  price ;'  we  are  not  told  how  much,  but 
doubtless  a  moderate  sum.  The  Lacedaemonian 
commander,  and  such  other  Lacedaemonians  as 
might  be  in  Nisaea,  were  however  required  to  sur- 
render themselves  as  prisoners  to  the  Athenians,  to 
be  held  at  their  disposal.  On  these  terms  Nisaea 
was  surrendered  to  the  Athenians,  who  cut  off  its 

"  Thucyd.  iv.  69. 
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communication  with  Megara,  by  keeping  the  inter* 
mediate  space  between  the  Long  Walls  eflFectively 
blocked  up — walls,  of  which  they  had  themselves, 
in  former  days,  been  the  original  authors\ 

Such  interruption  of  communication  by  the  Long  f/!||fr"^^^ 
Walls  indicated  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  gene-  in  Megara 

/.    1     -      — ^intcrven- 

rals  a  conviction  that  Megara  was  now  out  of  their  tion  of  Bra- 
reach.  But  the  town  in  its  present  distracted  state  '* 
would  certainly  have  fallen  into  their  hands*  had  it 
not  been  snatched  from  themby  the  accidental  neigh- 
bourhood and  energetic  intervention  of  Brasidas. 
That  oflScer,  occupied .  in  the  levy  of  troops  for  his 
Thracian  expedition,  was  near  Corinth  and  Sikyon 
when  he  first  learnt  the  surprise  and  capture  of  the 
Long  Walls.  Partly  from  the  alarm  which  the  news 
excited  among  these  Peloponnesian  towns,  partly 
from  his  own  personal  influence,  he  got  together  a 
body  of  2700  Corinthian  hoplites,  600  Sikyonian, 
and  400  PhUasian,  besides  his  own  small  army,  and 
marched  with  this  united  force  to  Tripodiskus  in 
the  Megarid,  half-way  between  Megara  and  Pdgae, 
on  the  road  over  Mount  Geraneia;  having  first 
despatched  a  pressing  summons  to  the  Boeotians,  to 
request  that  they  would  meet  him  at  that  point  with 
reinforcements.  He  trusted  by  a  speedy  movement 
to  preserve  Megara,  and  perhaps  even  Nisaea ;  but 

*  Thucyd.  i.  103;  iv.  69.  Kal  ol  'A^vaioi,  ra  fuucph  rcixtf  mropprf' 
(curres  dn6  rrjs  r&v  Meyapic^v  rr6k€»s  jcal  rrfv  Nifratap  napaKa^pr€s, 
rSKXa  nap€a'KcvdCovTO. 

DiodoruB  (xii.  66)  abridges  Thucydid^. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  73.  ri  fiiv  yap  firj  &(P&rja-ap  €\B6vr€t  (Brasidas  with  his 
troops)  oifK  h»  iv  Tvxa  yiyvftrBm  axf>i<np,  dXXA  aaKft&g  dy  Aamp  ii<r<ni6€V^ 
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on  reachiDg  Tripodiskus  in  the  night,  he  learnt  that 
the  latter  place  had  already  surrendered.  Alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  Megara,  he  proceeded  thither  by 
a  night-march  without  delay.  Taking  with  him 
only  a  chosen  band  of  300  men,  he  presented  him- 
self, without  being  expected,  at  the  gates  of  the 
city;  entreating  to  be  admitted^  and  offering  to 
lend  his  immediate  aid  for  the  recovery  of  Nisaea. 
One  of  the  two  parties  in  Megara  would  have  been 
glad  to  comply  ;  but  the  other,  knowing  well  that 
in  that  case  the  exiles  from  Pdgae  would  be  brought 
back  upon  them,  was  prepared  for  a  strenuous  re- 
sistance, in  which  case  the  Athenian  force,  still  only 
one  mile  off,  would  have  been  introduced  as  auxi- 
liaries. Under  these  circumstances  the  two  parties 
came  to  a  compromise  and  mutually  agreed  to  refuse 
admittance  to  Brasidas.  They  expected  that  a  battle 
would  take  place  between  him  and  the  Athenians, 
and  each  calculated  that  Megara  would  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  victor \ 
^Jto  to!*  Returning  back  without  success  to  Tripodiskus, 

gether  an     Brasidas  was  joined  there  early  in  the  morning  by 
JSTcto"     2000  Boeotian  hoplites  and  600  cavalry ;  for  the 
nflTCtur    Boeotians  bad  been  put  in  motion  by  the  same  news 
^tt  a1^*  as  himself,  and  had  even  commenced  their  march 
retire  *"**    before  his  messenger  arrived,  with  such  celerity  as 
to  have  already  reached  Plataea*.     The  total  force 
under  Brasidas  was  thus  increased  to  6000  hoplites 
and  600  cavalry,  with  whom  he  marched  straight 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Megara.     The  Athenian 
light  troops,  dispersed   over   the  plain,  were  sur- 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  71.  '  Thucyd.  iv.  72. 
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prised  and  driven  in  by  the  Bceotian  cavalry ;  but 
the  Athenian  cavalry,  coming  to  their  aid,  main- 
tained a  sharp  action  with  the  assailants,  wlierein, 
after  some  loss  on  both  sides,  a  slight  advantage 
remained  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians.  They 
granted  a  truce  for  the  burial  of  the  Bc&otian  officer 
of  cavalry,  who  was  slain  with  some  others.  After 
this  indecisive  cavalry  skirmish,  Brasidas  advanced 
with  his  main  force  into  the  plain  between  Megara 
and  the  sea,takingup  a  position  near  to  the  Athenian 
hoplites,  who  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  hard  by 
Nissea  and  the  Long  Walls.  He  thus  oflfered  them 
battle  if  they  chose  it ;  but  each  party  expected 
that  the  other  would  attack  ;  and  each  was  unwill- 
ing to  begin  the  attack  on  his  own  side.  Brasidas 
was  well-aware  that  if  the  Athenians  refused  to 
fight,  Megara  would  be  preserved  from  falling  into 
their  hands — ^which  loss  it  was  his  main  object  to 
prevent,  and  which  had  in  fact  been  prevented  only 
by  his  arrival.  If  he  attacked  and  was  beaten,  he 
would  forfeit  this  advantage — while  if  victorious, 
he  could  hardly  hope  to  gain  much  more.  The 
Athenian  generals  on  their  side  reflected,  that  they 
had  already  secured  a  material  acquisition  in  Nisaea, 
which  cut  off  Megara  from  their  sea ;  that  the  army 
opposed  to  them  was  not  only  superior  in  number 
of  hoplites,  but  composed  of  contingents  from  many 
different  cities,  so  that  no  one  city  hazarded  much 
in  the  action ;  while  their  own  force  was  all  Athe- 
nian  and  composed  of  the  best  hoplites  in  Athens, 
which  would  render  a  defeat  severely  ruinous  to  the 
city.  They  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  encounter 
voir  vi.  2  L 
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thifi  risk,  even  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  possession 
of  Megara.      With  such  views  in  the  leaders  on 
both  sides,  the  two  armies  remained  for  some  time 
in  position,  each  waiting  for  the  other  to  attack. 
At  length  the  Athenians,  seeing  that  no  aggressive 
movement  was  contemplated  by  their  opponents, 
were  the  first  to  retire  into  Nisaea.     Thus  left  mas- 
ter of  the  field,  Brasidas  retired  in  triumph  to  Me- 
gara, the  gates  of  which  were  now  opened  without 
reserve  to  admit  him'. 
Revolution       The  army  of  Brasidas,  having  gained  the  chief 
!^t^^  point  for  which  it  was  collected,  speedily  dispersed 
^m*pl^,  ^"b®  himself  resuming  his  preparations  for  Thrace  ; 
puS*'  of     wl^il®  t^®  Athenians  on  their  side  also  returned 
Mineityp    homc,  leaving  an  adequate  garrison  for  the  occu- 
their  oathi,  patiou  both  of  NissBa  and  of  the  Long  Walls.     But 
rrorciue     the  interior  of  Megara  underwent  a  complete  and 
rewiutiom    violent  revolution.     While  the  leaders  friendly  to 
Athens,  not  thinking  it  safe  to  remain,  fled  forth- 
with  and   sought   shelter  with  the  Athenians^ — 
the   opposite  party  opened    communication  with 
the  exiles  at  PSgae  and  readmitted  them  into  the 
city;  binding  them  however  by  the  most  solemn 
pledges  to  observe  absolute  amnesty  of  the  past, 
and  to  study  nothing  but  the  welfare  of  the  common 
city.  The  new-comers  only  kept  their  pledge  during 
the  interval  which  elapsed  until  they  acquired  power 
to  violate  it  with  effect.    They  soon  got  themselves 
placed  in  the  chief  commands  of  state,  and  found 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  73. 

*  We  find  some  of  tbem  afterwards  in  the  service  of  Athens,  employed 
«8  light-armed  troops  in  the  Sicilian  expedition  (Thucyd.  yi.  43). 
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means  to  turn  the  military  force  to  their  own  pur* 
po^ea.  A  review,  and  examination  of  arms,  of  the 
hoplites  in  the  city,  having  been  ordered,  the  Me- 
garian  lochi  were  so  marshalled  and  tutored  as  to 
enable  the  leaders  to  single  out  such  victims  as 
they  thought  expedients  They  seized  many  of  their 
most  obnoxious  enemies — someof  them  suspected  as 
accomplices  in  the  recent  conspiracy  with  Athens. 
The  men  thus  seized  were  subjected  to  the  forms  of 
a  public  trial,  before  that  which  was  called  a  public 
assembly ;  wherein  each  voter,  acting  under  mili- 
tary terror,  was  constrained  to  give  his  suffrage 
openly.  All  were  condemned  to  death  and  ex- 
ecuted, to  the  number  of  100  ^  The  constitution 
of  Megara  was  then  shaped  into  an  oligarchy  of  the 
closest  possible  kind,  a  few  of  the  most  violent  men 
taking  complete  possession  of  the  government. 
But  they  must  probably  have  conducted  it  with 
vigour  and  prudence  for  their  own  purposes,  since 
Thucydidds  remarks  that  it  was  rare  to  see  a  revo- 
lution accomplished  by  so  small  a  party,  and  yet  so 
durable.  How  long  it  lasted,  he  does  not  mention. 
A  few  months  after  these  incidents,  the  Megarians 
regained  possession  of  their  Long  Walls,  by  capture 
from  the  Athenians^  (to  whom  indeed  they  could 
have  been  of  no  material  service),  and  levelled  the 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  74.  ol  di  ^irrid^  w  rcug  apxah  iyivovro,  Koi  i^fraaiv 
iwXav  €noiri<rayro,  duuTTii<ravr€s  rovs  \6xovSj  cfeXcf awo  t&v  t€  ixBp&v 
KCLi  61  ibSKovv  fidKiara  ^finpa(ai  rh  7rp6s  roifs  *ABrivaiovs,  Spdpas  as 
iKarSv  Koi  rovrtov  iripi  dpayKaaavres  t6v  drjfiov  ^^<^oi/  <l>av€' 
phv  dftCVcyKfly,  ht  KOTiyv^Brja-av^  tltcrtufap,  Koi  es  6\iyapxlav  rh  pi- 
Xtcrra  Korearrjo-av  r^v  n6Kiv,  Koi  nkiioTOv  dff  XP^^^^  ^^^  ^^'  ikaxiorroiP 
ytvopAvti  €K  (rrda-eais  ficrao-rao-ir  ^v€p,€iy€P. 

«  Thucyd.  iv.  109. 
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whole  line  of  them  to  the  ground:  but  the  Athe- 
nians still  retained  Nissea.  We  may  remark,  as  ex- 
plaining in  part  the  durability  of  this  new  govern- 
ment, that  the  truce  concluded  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ensuing  year  must  have  greatly  lightened  the 
difficulties  of  any  government,  whether  oligarchical 
or  democratical,  in  Megara. 
Combined  The  schcme  for  surprising  Megara  had  been  both 
Hippokn-  laid  and  executed  with  skill,  and  only  miscarried 
mosthengs*  through  an  accident  to  which  such  schemes  are 
wi*on  if"  always  liable,  as  well  as  by  the  unexpected  celerity 
Si^Jride"  ^^  Brasidas.  It  had  moreover  succeeded  so  far 
at  once.  ^s  to  enable  the  Athenians  to  carry  Nisaea — one 
of  the  posts  which  they  had  surrendered  by  the 
Thirty  years'  truce,  and  of  considerable  positive 
value  to  them  :  so  that  it  counted  on  the  whole  as 
a  victory,  leaving  the  generals  with  increased  en- 
couragement to  turn  their  activity  elsewhere.  Ac- 
cordingly, very  soon  after  the  troops  had  been 
brought  back  from  the  Megarid^  HippokratSs  and 
Demosthenes  concerted  a  still  more  extensive  plan 
for  the  invasion  of  Boeotia,  in  conjunction  with  some 
malcontents  in  the  Boeotian  towns,  who  desired  to 
break  down  and  democratise  the  oligarchical  go- 
vernments— and  especially  through  the  agency  of  a 
Theban  exile  named  Ptoeod6rus.  Demosthenes, 
with  forty  triremes,  was  sent  round  Peloponnesus 
to  Naupaktus,  with  instructions  to  collect  an  Akar- 
nanian  force — to  sail  into  the  inmost  recess  of  the 
Corinthian  or  Krisssean  Gulf — and  to  occupy  Siphee, 
a  maritime  town  belonging  to  the  Boeotian  Thespiae, 

*  Thueyd.  iv.  76.  tv$^9  firrh  Hfv  tK  rjjf  Mtyapldos  dvax^pfftrtv,  &c. 
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where  intelligences  had  been  already  established. 
On  the  same  day,  determined  beforehand,  Hippo^ 
kratSs  engaged  to  enter  Boeotia,  with  the  main  force 
of  Athens,  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  terri- 
tory near  Tanagra,  and  to  fortify  Delium,  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  on  the  coast  of  the  Euboean  strait ; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  concerted  that  some 
Boeotian  and  Phokian  malcontents  should  make 
themselves  masters  of  Chaeroneia  on  the  borders  of 
Phokis.  Boeotia  would  thus  be  assailed  on  three 
sides  at  the  same  moment,  so  that  the  forces  of 
the  country  would  be  distracted  and  unable  to 
cooperate.  Internal  movements  were  farther  ex* 
pected  to  take  place  in  some  of  the  cities,  such 
as  perhaps  to  establish  democratical  governments 
and  place  them  at  once  in  alliance  with  the  Athe- 
nians. 

Accordingly,  about  the  mouth  of  August,  De-  i>e">08/hc. 
mosthends  sallied  from  Athens  to  Naupaktus,  where  Akamanian 
he  collected  his  Akamanian  allies — now  stronger  makes  a  de- 
and  more  united  than  ever,  since  the  refractory  in^  S^tialit 
habitants  of  CEniadae  had  been  at  length  compelled  fh^^co!** 
to  join  their  Akamanian  brethren :  moreover  the  li^iJ**?. 

^  Gulf— his 

neighbouring  Agraeans  with  their  prince  Salynthius  scheme 
were  also  brought  into  the  Athenian  alliance.  On  retires. 
the  appointed  day,  seemingly  about  the  beginning 
of  October,  he  sailed  with  a  strong  force  of  these 
allies  up  to  Siphae,  in  full  expectation  that  it  would 
be  betrayed  to  him'.  But  the  execution  of  this 
enterprise  was  less  happy  than  that  against  Me- 
gara.     In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  mistake  as  to 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  77. 


^miM,  umtc  turn  to  tfccgnmd:  but  the  Athe- 
ii-t»iciL«BiirfNMM.  WcmTnanirk.ascr- 
mmmr  ir  j«t  die  c  aihatr  of  tliis  new  goveni. 
■Btt^  tie -^Ti,  ooodided  at  the  beg^^ 
IM  cMnxe  5«ir  ir«  kirr  pnOj  ligfateiied  the 
OifeDtw  a:  ttx  rriTfiiBMt,  vfaetber  oligarchical 
«r  o^ncncuft..  ^r  Mesara. 
[JT*        rnf  ffjioK  iariaL7«£:i»  Ifcgara  bad  been  both 
'^"^^  *«*f  «ni  atnnx  w.:z  stLl,  and  oolj  miscarried 
i^M»    Tirnnrt  ar   araiiKi:  to  whidi  such  schemes  are 
LT  r    »^«T^  iuin«f.  Jt^  wtl  as  bj  the  niexpected  celerity 
;7;j^    a:  Srasiaas.     !:  iai  xDorrorer  soooeeded  so  far 
-^       mt  7:  ccL:re  :bf  AtbreiaEs  to  carrr  Xisaea— one 
ff  mr  iiwis  mii.-i  tber  had  somodered  by  the 
Tlt^  tbbp^'  tra.-r,  Mni  of  considerable  positive 
TE»w  t:  ii«t    ic  :**at  it  cooDted  oo  the  whole  as 
a  T^tL-rr   iriT-.Tx  t^i^f  rraenJs  with  increased  en- 
rnineraCTC  ::  rzrz  ibfir  artiritr  dsewfaere.    Ac- 
r,Tri.::r  ^    Tfrr  fonc   arrer  the  tnMips  had  been 
ir.iiirr:  Hark  :-r^=:  :ie  Mepuid*,  Hippokrat^s  and 

j:c  z:<  '. :     -4:c  c<  Rtc!u  ia  conJuiittioQ  mi&  suni 
irar#rj»: :      -  a  Af  Bkrx?fiiii  towns,  who  desired  tn 
hrtiX  o:m^  mJ  fl«aoeraDse  the  oJijarchkaJ  go- 
Tf^zx^:^ — iri  (sr»foa]lT  throa^^fa  the  ageicy  of  a 
T>.ir}*i2  ci.if    w^^   ftiTodAnis.     DeiMftbenli, 
wrb  rVcti  rnnfc^s.  »a5  sent  round  Ptiopomam 
f .^  Xi-:x£ iki^   « nh  imtmciiam  to  foll^  an  A^ 

torfntLiai:  or  Kji^s«*aii  Gal 
a  roaririme  to^n  belonan^  la 
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where  intelligences  had  been  already  established. 
On  the  same  day,  determined  beforehand,  Hippo* 
kratSs  engaged  to  enter  Boeotia,  with  the  main  force 
of  Athens,  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  terri- 
tory near  Tanagra,  and  to  fortify  Delium,  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  on  the  coast  of  the  Euboean  strait ; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  concerted  that  some 
Bceotian  and  Phokian  malcontents  should  make 
themselves  masters  of  Chseroneia  on  the  borders  of 
Phokis.  Boeotia  would  thus  be  assailed  on  three 
sides  at  the  same  moment,  so  that  the  forces  of 
the  country  would  be  distracted  and  unable  to 
cooperate.  Internal  movements  were  farther  ex- 
pected  to  take  place  in  some  of  the  cities,  such 
as  perhaps  to  establish  democratical  governments 
and  place  them  at  once  in  alliance  with  the  Athe- 
nians. 

Accordingly,  about  the  mouth  of  August,  De- 
mosthenes sallied  from  Athens  to  Naupaktus,  where 
he  collected  his  Akarnanian  allies — now  stronger 
and  more  united  than  ever,  since  the  refractory  in- 
habitants of  CEniadae  had  been  at  length  compelled 
to  join  their  Akarnanian  brethren  :  moreover  the 
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the  day  understood  between  Hippokratds  and  De<- 
mosthends :  in  the  next  place,  the  entire  plot  wai 
discovered  and  betrayed  by  a  Phokian  of  Phano- 
teus  (bordering  on  Chseroneia)  named  Nikomacbus 
— communicated  first  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
through  them  to  the  boeotarchs.  Siphae  and  Chee* 
roneia  were  immediately  placed  in  so  good  a  state 
of  defence,  that  Demosthenes,  on  arriving  at  the 
former  place,  found  not  only  no  party  within  it 
favourable  to  him,  but  a  formidable  Boeotian  force 
which  rendered  attack  unavailing.  Moreover  Hip* 
pokratSs  had  not  yet  begun  his  march,  so  that  the 
defenders  had  nothing  to  distract  their  attention 
from  Siphae'.  Under  these  circumstances,  while 
Demosthenes  was  obliged  to  withdraw  without 
striking  a  blow,  and  to  content  himself  with  an  un- 
successful descent  upon  the  territory  of  Sikyon* — 
all  the  expected  internal  movements  in  Boeotia 
were  prevented  from  breaking  out. 
Disappoint-  It  was  not  till  after  the  Boeotian  troops^  having 
Atheniu  ^  repelled  the  attack  by  sea,  had  retired  from  Si- 


internai       phsd,  that  HippokratSs  commenced  his  march  from 
tekrSJw'*   Athens  to  invade  the  Boeotian  territory  near  Tana- 
to  B«oa«.    gra^     jfe  ^gg  probably  encouraged  by  false  pro- 
t£s  marches  miscs  from  the  Boeotian  exiles,  otherwise  it  seems 
army  from    remarkable  that  he  should  have  persisted  in  exe- 
Ddkimto     cuting  his   part   of  the.  scheme  alone,  after  the 
BoBotia,  .     known  failure  of  the  other  part.     It  was  however 
executed  in  a  manner  which  implies  unusual  ala- 
crity and  confidence.     The  whole  military  popula- 
tion of  Athens  was  marched  into  Bceotia,  to  the 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  89.  «  Thucyd.  iv.  101. 
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neighboarhood  of  Deliutn,  the  eastern  coast-ex- 
tremity of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Boeotian 
town  of  Tanagra ;  the  expedition  comprising  all 
classes,  not  merely  citizens,  but  also  metics  or  re- 
sident non-freemen,  and  even  non-resident  stran- 
gers then  by  accident  at  Athens.  Of  course  this 
statement  must  be  understood  with  the  reserve  of 
ample  guards  being  left  behind  for  the  city :  but 
besides  the  really  effective  force  of  7000  hoplites, 
and  several  hundred  horsemen,  there  appear  to 
have  been  not  less  than  25,000  light-armed,  half- 
armed,  or  unarmed,  attendants  accompanying  the 
march  \  The  number  of  hoplites  is  here  prodi- 
giously great ;  brought  together  by  general  and  in- 
discriminate proclamation,  not  selected  by  a  special 
choice  of  the  StratSgi  out  of  the  names  on  the 
muster-roll,  as  was  usually  the  case  for  any  distant 
expedition^.     As  to  light-armed,  there  was  at  this 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  93,  94.  He  states  that  the  Boeotian  yftikol  were  above 
10,000,  and  that  the  Athenian  ^tXot  were  iroXXairXao-ioi  t&p  ivayrwv» 
We  can  hardly  take  this  number  as  less  than  25,000,  ^iX<oy  xiai  o-kwo" 
f^fmv  (iv.  101). 

The  hoplites,  as  weU  as  the  horsemen,  had  their  baggage  and  provi- 
sion carried  for  them  by  attendants  :  see  Thucyd.  iii.  17;  vii.  75. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  90.  *0  d*  'itnroxpaTTyr  avaxrnia'as  *A$rjvalov9  navbrifxtl, 
avToi/s  Koi  Toits  fAtroUovs  kol  ^€»<av  6<roi  irapTJ<rav,  &c.  :  also  iravfrrparMs 
(iv.  94). 

The  meaning  of  the,  word  vavhrnUi  is  well  illustrated  by  Nikias  in  his 
exhortation  to  the  Athenian  army  near  Syracuse,  immediately  antece- 
dent to  the  first  battle  with  the  Syracusans — ^levy  en  masse,  as  opposed 
to  hoplites  specially  selected  (vi.  66-68) — SKKms  rt  koI  irphs  Svtpas 
n-ai/d?7/bi€(  T€  dfivvofUvovs,  Koi  ovk  diro\€KTovs,  &<nr€p  Koi  ^fias — Koi  irpoa-' 
€Ti  ^iK^Xtorras,  &C. 

When  a  special  selection  took  place,  the  names  of  the  hoplites  chosen 
by  the  generals  to  take  part  in  any  particular  service,  were  written  on 
boards,  according  to  their  tribes :  each  of  these  boards  was  aflixed  pub- 
licly against  the  statue  of  the  Heros  Eponymus  of  the  tribe  to  which 
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time  no  trained  force  of  that  description  at  Athens, 
except  a  small  body  of  archers.  No  pains  had 
been  taken  to  organise  either  darters  or  slingers  : 
the  hoplites,  the  horsemen,  and  the  seamen,  consti- 
tuted the  whole  effective  force  of  the  city.  Indeed 
it  appears  that  the  Boeotians  also  were  hardly  less 
destitute  than  the  Athenians  of  native  darters  and 
slingers,  since  those  which  they  employed  in  the 
subsequent  siege  of  Delium  were  in  great  part  hired 
from  the  Malian  Gulf  \  To  employ  at  one  and 
the  same  time  heavy-armed  and  light-armed  was 
not  natural  to  any  Grecian  community,  but  was  a 
practice  which  grew  up  with  experience  and  ne- 
cessity. The  Athenian  feeling,  as  manifested  in  the 
PerssB  of  iSschylus  a  few  years  after  the  repulse 
of  Xerxes,  proclaims  exclusive  pride  in  the  spear 
and  shield,  with  contempt  for  the  bow.  It  was 
only  during  this  very  year,  when  alarmed  by  the 
Athenian  occupation  of  Pylus  and  Kyth^ra,  that 
the  Lacedaemonians,  contrary  to  their  previous  cus- 
tom, had  begun  to  organise  a  regiment  of  archers\ 
The  effective  manner  in  which  Demosthenes  had 
employed  the  light-armed  in  Sphakteria  against 
the  Lacedaemonian  hoplites,  was  well  calculated  to 
teach  an  instructive  lesson  as  to  the  value  of  the 
former  description  of  troops. 

The  Boeotian  Delium^,  which  HippokratSs  now 
intended  to  occupy  and  fortify,  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  strongly  situated,  overhanging  the  sea  about 

it  referred  :  Aristophanes,  Equites,  1369;  Pac.  1184,  with  Scholiast  ; 
Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterthumsk.  ii.  p.  312. 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  100.  «  Thucyd.  iv.  55. 

«  Thucyd.  iv.  90  ;  Livy,  xxxv.  61. 
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five  miles  from  Tanagra,  and  somewhat  more  than  Hippokra- 
a  mile  from  the  border  territory  of  Ordpus — a  ter*  DeUum,  * 
ritory  originally  Boeotian,  but  at  this  time  depend-  Jhc  aray*** 
ent  on  Athens,  and  even  partly  incorporated  in  JJ^JJJ^^d. 
the  political  community  of  Athens,  under  the  name 
of  the  Deme  of  Grsea\  Ordpus  itself  was  about  a 
day's  march  from  Athens — by  the  road  which  led 
through  Dekeleia  and  SphendalS,  between  the 
mountains  Parnds  and  Phelleus :  so  that  as  the 
distance  to  be  traversed  was  so  inconsiderable,  and 
the  general  feeling  of  the  time  was  that  of  con- 
fidence, it  is  probable  that  men  of  all  ages,  arms, 
and  dispositions,  crowded  to  join  the  march — in 
part  from  mere  curiosity  and  excitement.  Hippo- 
kratds  i*eached  Delium  on  the  day  after  he  had 
started  from  Athens.  On  the  succeeding  day  he 
began  his  work  of  fortification,  which  was  com- 
pleted— all  hands  aiding,  and  tools  as  well  as  work- 
men having  been  brought  along  with  the  army  from 
Athens — ^in  two  days  and  a  half.  Having  dug  a 
ditch  all  round  the  sacred  ground,  he  threw  up  the 
earth  in  a  bank  alongside  of  the  ditch,  planting 
stakes,  throwing  in  fascines^  and  adding  layers  of 
stone  and  brick,  to  keep  the  work  together  and 
make  it  into  a  rampart  of  tolerable  height  and 

^  Diksearch.  Bios  'fiXXddor.  Fragm.  ed.  Fuhr.  p.  142-230;  Pausan. 
i.  34,  2 ;  Aristotle  ap.  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  *Qpmr6s,  See  also  Col.  Leake, 
Athens  and  the  Demi  of  Attica,  vol.  ii.  sect.  iv.  p.  123;  Mr.  Finlay, 
Oropus  and  the  Diakria,  p.  38 ;  Ross,  Die  Demen  von  Attica,  p.  G, 
where  the  Deme  of  Grsea  is  verified  by  an  Inscription,  and  explained 
for  the  first  time. 

The  road  taken  by  the  army  of  Hippocrat^  in  the  march  to  Delium, 
was  the  same  as  that  by  which  the  Lacedsemonian  army  in  their  first  in- 
vasion of  Attica  had  retired,  from  Attica  into  Boeotia  (Thucyd.  ii.  23). 
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firmness.  The  vines  ^  round  the  temple,  together 
with  the  stakes  which  served  as  supports  to  them, 
were  cut  to  obtain  wood;  the  houses  adjoining 
furnished  bricks  and  stone :  the  outer  temple- build- 
ings themselves  also,  on  some  of  the  sides,  served 
as  they  stood  to  facilitate  and  strengthen  the  de- 
fence. But  there  was  one  side  on  which  the  an- 
nexed building,  once  a  portico,  had  fallen  down  : 
and  here  the  Athenians  constructed  some  wooden 
towers  as  a  help  to  the  defenders.  By  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  day  after  leaving  Athens,  the  work  was 
so  nearly  completed,  that  the  army  quitted  Delium, 
and  began  its  march  homeward  out  of  Boeotia ; 
halting,  after  it  had  proceeded  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter,  within  the  Athenian  territory  of  Or6pus. 
It  was  here  that  the  hoplites  awaited  the  coming  of 
HippokratSs,  who  still  remained  at  Delium  station- 
ing the  garrison,  and  giving  his  final  orders  about 
future  defence ;  while  the  greater  number  of  the 
light-armed  and  unarmed,  separating  from  the  hop- 
lites, and  seemingly  without  any  anticipation  of 
the  coming  danger,  continued  their  return-march 
to  Athens^.     The  position  of  the  hoplites  was  pro- 

'  DikseiurchuB  {Bios  *£XXadof ,  p.  142^  ed.  Fuhr)  is  full  of  encomiums 
on  the  excellence  of  the  wine  drunk  at  Tanagra,  and  of  the  abundant 
oliye-plantations  on  the  road  between  Ordpus  and  Tanagra. 

Since  tools  and  masons  were  brought  from  Athens  to  fortify  Nissea — 
about  three  months  before  (Thucyd.  iv.  69) — we  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  similar  apparatus  was  carried  to  Delium — though  Thucydidls  does 
not  state  it. 

^  Thucyd.  iv.  90.  That  the  vines  round  the  temple  had  supporting- 
stakes,  which  furnished  the  aravpovs  used  by  the  Athenians,  we  may 
reasonably  presume :  the  same  as  those  x<ip<uc«(  which  are  spoken  of  in 
Korkyra,  iii.  70 ;  compare  Pollux,  i.  162. 
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bably  about  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  of 
Or6pu8,  on  the  verge  of  the  low  heights  between 
that  plain  and  Delium^ 

During  these  five  days,  however,  the  forces  from  Gathering 
all  parts  of  Bceotia  had  time  to  muster  at  Tanagra.  tian  mm. 
Their  number  was  just  completed  as  the  Athenians  J^Tanwra. 
were  beginning  their  march  homeward  from  De-  J^j^'t' 
lium.     The  contingents  had  arrived,  not  only  from  baotarch, 
Thebes  and  its  dependent  townships  around,  but  them  to 
also  from  Haliartus,  Kor6neia,  Orchomenus,  K6pae,    ^  ** 
and  Thespiae :  that  of  Tanagra  joined  on  the  spot. 
The   government  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy  at 
this  time   was  vested   in    eleven  boeotarchs — two 
chosen  from  Thebes,  the  rest  in  unknown  propor- 
tion by  the  other  cities,  immediate  members  of  the 
confederacy — and  in  four  senates  or  councils,  the 
constitution  of  which  is  not  known. 

Though  all  the  boeotarchs,  now  assembled  at 
Tanagra,  formed  a  sort  of  council  of  war,  yet  the 
supreme  command  was  vested  in  Pagondas  and 
Arianthid^s,  the  boeotarchs  from  Thebes— either  in 
Pagondas,  as  the  senior  of  the  two,  or  perhaps  in  both, 
alternating  with  each  other  day  by  day^.     As  the 

1  "  The  plain  of  Oropus  (observes  Colonel  Leake)  expands  from  its 
upper  angle  at  Oropd  towRrds  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus,  and  stretches 
about  five  miles  along  the  shore,  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Mark6- 
pulo  on  the  east,  to  the  village  of  Khalkuki  on  the  west,  where  begin 
some  heights  extending  westward  towards  Dhilisi,  the  ancient  Delium." 
— "  The  plain  of  Oropus  is  separated  from  the  more  inland  plain  of 
Tanagra  by  rocky  goi-^^es,  through  which  the  Asopus  flows. "  (Leake^ 
Athens  and  the  Demi  of  Attica,  vol.  ii.  sect.  iv.  p.  1 12.) 

*  Thttcyd.  iv.  93 ;  y.  38.  Akrsephioe  may  probably  be  considered  as 
either  a  dependency  of  Thebes,  or  included  in  the  general  expression  of 
ThucydidSs,  after  the  word  Kommrj£ — ol  irrpi  rTjv  Xifivriv.  Anth^don 
and  Lebadeia,  which  are  recognised  as  separate  autonomous  townships 
in  various  Boeotian  inscriptions,  are  not  here  named  in  Thucydidis. 
But  there  is  no  certain  evidence  respecting  the  number  of  immediate 
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Athenians  were  evidently  in  full  retreat,  and  had 
already  passed  the  border,  all  the  other  boeotarchs, 
except  Pagondas,  unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle^  on 
soil  not  Boeotian,  were  disposed  to  let  them  retura 
home  without  obstruction.  Such  reluctance  is  not 
surprising,  when  we  reflect  that  the  chances  of  de* 
feat  were  considerable,  and  that  probably  some  of 
these  boeotarchs  were  afraid  of  the  increased  power 
which  a  victory  would  lend  to  the  oppressive  ten- 
dencies of  Thebes.  But  Pagondas  strenuously  op- 
posed this  proposition,  and  carried  the  soldiers  of 
the  various  cities  along  with  him,  even  in  opposition 
to  the  sentiments  of  their  separate  leaders,  in  favour 
of  immediately  fighting.  He  called  them  apart  and 
addressed  them  by  separate  divisions,  in  order  that 
all  might  not  quit  their  arms  at  one  and  the  same  mo- 
ment^   He  characterized  the  sentiment  of  the  other 

members  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy :  compare  the  various  conjectures 
in  Boeckh.  ad  Corp.  Inacript.  torn.  i.  p.  727 ;  O.  Miiller,  Orchomentts, 
p.  402 ;  Rruse,  Hellas^  torn.  ii.  p.  548. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  91.  r&v  3K\»v  Boia>rapx^v>  oi  da-iv  c»d€Ka,  ov  fvv« 
tir€uvovvr»v  fidxtcBat,  &c. 

The  use  of  the  present  tense  ciiriv  marks  the  number  eleven  as  that  of 
all  the  baotarchs;  at  this  time — according  to  Boeckh's  opinion,  ad  Corp. 
Inscript.  I.  vol.  i.  p.  729.  The  number  however  appears  to  have  been 
variable. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  91.  vpoa-xaXSv  ^kootovs  icarii  X<$xovff,  oir»(  fitf  a$p6 
€«cXtVoirv  rh  ^Xa,  tittiBt  rovs  Boitorovs  Uvai  eir\  rovs  *AOrjpaiovs  km  rhv 
aySva  nom€r6<u. 

Here  Dr.  Arnold  observes,  "This  confirms  and  illustrates  what  has 
been  said  in  the  note  on  ii.  2, 5,  as  to  the  practice  of  the  Greek  soldiers 
piling  their  arms  the  moment  they  halted  in  a  particular  part  of  the 
camp,  and  always  attending  the  speeches  of  their  general  without  them.'' 

In  the  4case  here  before  us,  it  appears  that  the  Boeotians  did  come  by 
separate  lochi,  pursuant  to  command,  to  hear  the  words  of  Pagondas, — 
and  also  that  each  lochus  left  its  arms  to  do  so :  though  even  here  it  is 
not  absolutely  certain  that  rh  ^\a  does  not  mean  the  military  station, 
as  Dukas  interprets  it.  But  Dr.  Arnold  generalises  too  hastily  from 
hence  to  a  customary  practice  as  between  soldiers  and  their  general. 
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boeotarchs  as  an  unworthy  manifestation  of  weak- 
ness, which,  when  properly  considered,  had  not  even 
the  recommendation  of  superior  prudence.  For  the 
Athenians,  having  just  invaded  the  country,  and 
built  a  fort  for  the  purpose  of  continuous  devastation, 
were  not  less  enemies  on  one  side  of  the  border  than 
the  other.  Moreover  they  were  the  most  restless 
and  encroaching  of  all  enemies ;  so  that  the  Boeo- 
tians who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  their  neighbours, 
could  only  be  secure  against  them  by  the  most  re- 
solute promptitude  in  defending  themselves  as  well 
as  in  returning  the  blows  first  given.  If  they  wished 
to  protect  their  autonomy  and  their  property  against 
the  condition  of  slavery  under  which  their  neigh- 
bours in  Euboea  had  long  suffered,  as  well  as  so  many 
other  portions  of  Greece,  their  only  chance  was  to 
march  onward  and  beat  these  invaders,  following 
the  glorious  example  of  their  fathers  and  predeces- 
sors in  the  field  of  Korftneia.  The  sacrifices  were 
favourable  to  an  advancing  movement ;  while 
Apollo,  whose  temple  the  Athenians  had  desecrated 
by  converting  it  into  a  fortified  place,  would  lend  his 
cordial  aid  to  the  Boeotian  defence*. 

Finding  his  exhortations  favourably  received,  Pa- 

The  proceeding  of  tbe  Athenian  general  Hippokratds,  on  this  veiy  occa- 
sion, near  Delium  (to  be  noticed  a  page  or  two  forward),  exhibits  an 
arrangement  totally  different.  Moreover  the  note  on  ii.  2,  5,  to  which 
Dr.  Arnold  refent,  has  no  sort  of  analogy  to  the  passage  here  before  us, 
which  does  not  include  the  words  riBca-Oai  ra  on\a — whereas  these 
words  are  the  main  matters  in  chapter  ii.  2,  5.  Whoever  attentively 
compares  the  two,  will  see  that  Dr.  Arnold  (followed  by  Poppo  and 
Ooller)  has  stretched  an  explanation  which  suits  the  passage  here  be- 
fore us,  to  other  passages  where  it  is  no  way  applicable. 
>  Thucyd.  iv.  92.  ^ 
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mr"oft'he  g^'^^^s  conducted  the  army  by  a  rapid  march  to  a 
BcBotian  posltioQ  cloBc  to  the  Athenians.  He  was  anxious 
great  depth  to  fight  thcHi  before  they  should  have  retreated  far- 
ba^hopHtM  ther;  moreover  the  day  was  nearly  spent — ^it  was 
Thctoi'*  already  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Thrte"*^  Having  reached  a  spot  where  he  was  only  separated 

Hundred,  from  the  Athenians  by  a  hill,  which  prevented  either 
army  from  seeing  the  other,  he  marshalled  his  troops 
in  the  array  proper  for  fighting.  The  Theban  hop- 
lites,  with  their  dependent  allies,  ranged  in  a  depth 
of  not  less  than  twenty-five  shields,  occupied  the  right 
wing :  the  hoplites  of  Haliartus,  Kor6neia,  K6pae, 
and  its  neighbourhood,  were  in  the  centre :  those 
of  Thespiae,  Tanagra,  and  Orchomenus,  on  the  left ; 
for  Orchomenus,  being  the  second  city  in  Boeotia 
next  to  Thebes,  obtained  the  second  post  of  honour 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  line.  Each  con- 
tingent adopted  its  own  mode  of  marshalling  the 
hoplites,  and  its  own  depth  of  files :  on  this  point 
there  was  no  uniformity — a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
prevalence  of  dissentient  custom  in  Greece,  and 
how  much  each  town,  even  among  confederates, 
stood  apart  as  a  separate  unit^  ThucydidSs  speci- 
fies only  the  prodigious  depth  of  the  Theban  hop- 
lites  ;  respecting  the  rest,  he  merely  intimates  that 
no  common  rule  was  followed.     There  is  another 

1  Tbucyd.  iv.  93.  fV  danibas  d«  wcVc  fUv  kqI  tUovi  Oij/Souh  fra^yro, 
ol  dc  aXXoi  »s  €icaaTot  trvxov* 

What  is  atill  more  remarkable — in  the  battle  of  MaQtineia  in  418  B.C. 
— between  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  one  side  and  the  Athenians,  Ar- 
geians,  Mantineians,  &c.  on  the  other — the  different  lochi  or  divisions 
of  the  Lacedemonian  anny  were  not  all  marshalled  in  the  same  depth 
of  files.  Each  lochage,  or  commander  of  the  lochus,  directed  the  depth 
of  his  own  division  (Thucyd.  v.  68). 
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point  also  which  he  does  not  specify — but  which, 
though  we  learn  it  only  on  the  inferior  authority  of 
Diodorus,  appears  both  true  and  important.  The 
front  ranks  of  the  Theban  heavy-armed  were  filled 
by  300  select  warriors,  of  distinguished  bodily 
strength,  valour,  and  discipline, — who  were  accus- 
tomed to  fight  in  pairs,  each  man  being  attached 
to  his  neighbour  by  a  peculiar  tie  of  intimate 
friendship.  These  pairs  were  termed  the  Heniochi 
and  ParabataB — charioteers  and  companions  ;  a  de- 
nomination probably  handed  down  from  the  Ho- 
meric times,  when  the  foremost  heroes  really  com- 
bated in  chariots  in  front  of  the  common  soldiers 
— ^but  now  preserved  after  it  had  outlived  its  ap- 
propriate meaning \  This  band,  composed  of  the 
finest  men  in  the  various  palaestrae  of  Thebes,  was 
in  after-days  placed  under  peculiar  training  (for  the 
defence  of  the  Kadmeia  or  citadel),  detached  from 
the  front  ranks  of  the  phalanx,  and  organised  into 
a  separate  regiment  under  the  name  of  the  Sacred 
Lochus  or  Band :  we  shall  see  how  much  it  con- 
tributed to  the  shortlived  military  ascendency  of 
Thebes.  On  both  flanks  of  this  mass  of  Boeotian 
hoplites,  about  7000  in  total  number,  were  distri- 
buted 1000  cavalry,  500  peltasts,  and  10,000  light- 
armed  or  unarmed.  The  language  of  the  historian 
seems  to  imply  that  the  light-armed  on  the  Boeotian 
side  were  something  more  effective  than  the  mere 
multitude  who  followed  the  Athenians. 

1  Diodor.  xii.  70.     Upotfiaxovro  dc  jrdvrc»v  ol  nap*  €Kupois  'Hvioxoi  xal 

Hapo/Sarai  Kakovfitpoi,  iwdp€S  cVcXcicroi  rpuiKdaioi Ol  dc  Brjfiaioi  dia- 

ifi€povT€£  rais  rS>v  <r»fidT<a¥  papMi£,  &c. 

Compare  Plutarch,  Pelopidaa,  c.  18, 19. 
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Order  of  guch  wa8  tlic  Order  in  which  Pagondas  inarched 

battle  of  ,  ° 

the  Athe-  his  army  over  the  hill,  halting  them  for  a  moment 
army.  .^  {j.qj^i  ^nd  sight  of  the  Athenians,  to  see  that  the 
ranks  were  even,  before  he  gave  the  word  for  ac- 
tual charge  \  Hippokrat^s,  on  his  side,  apprised 
while  still  at  Delium  that  the  Boeotians  had  moved 
from  Tanagra,  first  sent  orders  to  his  army  to 
place  themselves  in  battle  array,  and  presently 
arrived  himself  to  command  them ;  leaving  300 
cavalry  at  Delium,  partly  as  garrison,  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  on  the  rear  of  the  Boeotians 
during  the  battle.  The  Athenian  hoplites  were 
ranged  eight  deep  along  the  whole  line — with  the 
cavalry,  and  such  of  the  light-armed  as  yet  re- 
mained, placed  on  each  flank.     Hippokrat^s,  after 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  93.  Kat  cVctd^  leoXc^f  avrois  fix^v,  V7r€fH<l>ainj(raif  (the 
Boeotians)  rov  \6<f>ov  kqI  t$€VTo  rh  oirXa  rerayfjLevot  &(nr€p  tfU^^ov^  &c. 

I  transcribe  this  passage  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  impossible 
it  is  to  admit  the  explanation  which  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo,  and  Goller 
give  of  these  words  tlBcvro  rh  ofrXa  (see  Notes  ad  Thucyd.  ii.  2).  They 
explain  the  words  to  mean  that  the  soldiers  '*  piled  their  arms  into  a 
heap  " — disarmed  themselves  for  the  time.  But  the  Bceotians,  in  the 
situation  here  described,  cannot  possibly  have  parted  with  their  arms 
.  — ^they  were  just  on  the  point  of  charging  the  enemy — ^immediately 
afterwards,  Pagondas  gives  the  word,  the  psean  for  charging  is  sung, 
and  the  rush  commences.  Pagondas  had  doubtless  good  reason  for 
directing  a  momentary  halt,  to  see  that  his  ranks  were  in  perfectly  good 
condition  before  the  charge  began.  But  to  command  his  troops  to 
"  pile  their  arms  "  would  be  the  last  thing  that  he  would  think  of. 

In  the  interpretation  of  rerayfievoi  &(nrtp  tfttXkov,  I  agree  with  the 
Scholiast,  who  understands  fiaxfo-aa-Oai  or  fiaxfio-Bai  after  ^ficXXoy 
(compare  Thucyd.  v.  66), — dissenting  from  Dr.  Arnold  and  Goller,  who 
would  understand  ra(r<r€<r6ai ;  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  makes  a  very 
awkward  meaning,  and  is  not  sustained  by  the  passage  produced  as 
parallel  (viii.  51). 

The  infinitive  verb,  understood  after  tfftiKXov,  need  not  necessarily  be 
a  verb  actually  occurring  before :  it  may  be  a  verb  suggested  by  the 
general  scope  of  the  sentence ;  see  ^fUXKrf<raPf  iv.  123. 
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arriving  on  the  spot  and  surveying  the  ground 
occupied,  marched  along  the  front  of  the  line  briefly 
encouraging  his  soldiers ;  who,  as  the  battle  was 
just  on  the  Oropian  border,  might  fancy  that  they 
were  not  in  their  own  country,  and  that  they  were 
therefore  exposed  without  necessity.  He  too,  in  a 
strain  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Pagondas,  re- 
minded the  Athenians,  that  on  either  side  of  the 
border  they  were  alike  fighting  for  the  defence  of 
Attica,  to  keep  the  Boeotians  out  of  it ;  since  the 
Peloponnesians  would  never  dare  to  enter  the 
country  without  the  aid  of  the  Boeotian  horse\  He 
farther  called  to  their  recollection  the  great  name 
of  Athens,  and  the  memorable  victory  of  Myronid6s 
at  CEnophyta,  whereby  their  fathers  had  acquired 
possession  of  all  Boeotia.  But  he  had  scarcely  half- 
finished  his  progress  along  the  line,  when  he  was 
forced  to  desist  by  the  sound  of  the  Boeotian  paean. 
Pagondas,  after  a  few  additional  sentences  of  en- 
couragement, had  given  the  word:  the  Boeotian 
hoplites  were  seen  charging  down  the  hill ;  and  the 
Athenian  hoplites,  not  less  eager,  advanced  to  meet 
them  at  a  running  step^. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  line  on  each  side,  the 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  96. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  95,  96,  KaBcfrrayrav  d'  es  rrjv  rd^iv  Koi  rjbri  ficXX<$i/rQ>v 
^Uvai,  'ImroKpaTrfs  6  orpaTtiyos  mwapiitp  to  urpaT6ir€bov  tS>v  *A6i]-' 

vaio»v  irap€KeK€V€TO  t€  koi  cXryc  roiadc Toiavra  tov  *lfnroKpuTovs  Tra- 

paKtk€vofiepov,  kcu  p.ixP*'  t"-^^  fif(rov  tov  a-Tparonibov  €ir€\S6vT0Sy  to  be 
ttXcov  ovjccrt  <f>da<ravTOSi  ol  Boca>roi,  irapaK€kfva-ap.4vov  koi  (r(f>ia'Lv  cis  bia 
Taxtcav  Kai  iuTavOa  Uayoivbov,  7raic^vi<ravT€s  iirfffirav  mro  tov  \6<povj  &c. 

This  passage  contradicts  what  is  affirmed  hy  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo,  and 
Qoller,  to  have  been  a  general  practice,  that  the  soldiers  "  piled  their 
arms  and  always  attended  the  speeches  of  their  generals  without  them." 
(See  his  note  ad  Thucyd.  iy.  91.) 
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interposition  of  ravines  prevented  the  actual  meet- 
ing of  the  two  armies :  but  throughout  all  the  rest 
of  the  line,  the  clash  was  formidable  and  the  con- 
duct of  both  sides  resolute.  Both  armies,  main- 
taining their  ranks  compact  and  unbroken,  came  to 
the  closest  quarters  ;  to  the  contact  and  pushing  of 
shields  against  each  others  On  the  left  half  of  the 
Boeotian  line,  consisting  of  hoplites  from  Thespiae, 
Tanagra,  and  Orchomenus,  the  Athenians  were  vic- 
torious. The  Thespians,  who  resisted  longest,  even 
after  their  comrades  had  given  way,  were  surrounded 
and  sustained  the  most  severe  loss  from  the  Athe- 
nians ;  who  in  the  ardour  of  success,  while  wheeling 
round  to  encircle  the  enemy,  became  disordered 
and  came  into  conflict  even  with  their  own  citizens, 
not  recognising  them  at  the  moment :  some  loss  of 
life  was  the  consequence. 

While  the  left  of  the  Boeotian  line  was  thus 
worsted  and  driven  to  seek  protection  from  the 
right,  the  Thebans  on  that  side  gained  decided  ad- 
vantage. Though  the  resolution  and  discipline  of 
the  Athenians  was  noway  inferior,  yet  as  soon  as 
the  action  came  to  close  quarters  and  to  pro- 
pulsion with  shield  and  spear,  the  prodigious 
depth  of  the  Theban  column  (more  than  triple  of 
the  depth  of  the  Athenians,  twenty-five  against 
eight)  enabled  them  to  bear  down  their  enemies 
by  mere  superiority  of  weight  and  mass.  More- 
over the  Thebans  appear  to  have  been  superior 
to  the  Athenians  in  gymnastic  training  and  ac- 
quired bodily  force,  as  they  were  inferior  both  in 

^  Thueyd.  vf.  96.  Ktifynp^  H^XO  "^^^  nBurfi^  aairibnv  (vvror^jcfi,  &c« 
Compare  Xenophon,  Cyropwd.  vii.  1,  32. 
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speech  and  in  intelligence.  The  chosen  Theban 
warriors  in  the  front  rank  were  especially  superior : 
but  apart  from  such  superiority,  if  we  assume  sim- 
ple equality  of  individual  strength  and  resolution 
on  both  sides S  it  is  plain  that  when  the  two  op- 
posing columns  came  into  conflict,  shield  against 
shield — the  comparative  force  of  forward  pressure 
would  decide  the  victory.  This  motive  is  sufficient 
to  explain  the  extraordinary  depth  of  the  Theban 
column — ^which  was  increased  by  Epameinondas, 
half  a  century  afterwards,  at  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
from  a  depth  of  twenty-five  men  to  the  still  more 
astonishing  depth  of  fifty.  We  need  not  suspect  the 
correctness  of  the  text,  with  some  critics — or  sup- 
pose with  others,  that  the  great  depth  of  the  The- 
ban files  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  rear 
ranks  were  too  poor  to  provide  themselves  with  ar- 
mour* Even  in  a  depth  of  eight,  which  was  that 
of  the  Athenian  column  in  the  present  engagement^, 
and  seemingly  the  usual  depth  in  a  battle — the 
spears  of  the  four  rear  ranks  could  hardly  have  pro- 
truded sufficiently  beyond  the  first  line  to  do  any 
mischief.  The  great  use  of  all  the  ranks  behind 
the  first  four,  was  partly  to  take  the  place  of  such 

^  The  proverbial  expression  of  Bouariav  Iv — "the  Boeotiaa  sow" 
was  ancient  even  in  the  time  of  Pindar  (Olymp.  vi.  90,  with  the 
Scholia  and  Boeckh's  note) :  compare  also  Ephorus,  Fragment  67,  ed. 
Marx:  Diksearchus,  Bios 'EXXadof,  p.  143,  ed.  Fuhr;  Plato,  Legg.  i. 
p.  636 ;  and  Symposion  p.  182 — "  pingues  Thebani  et  valentes,"  Cicero 
de  Fato,  iv.  7- 

Xenophon  (Memorab.  iii.  5,  2,  15 ;  iii.  12,  5  :  compare  Xenoph.  de 
Athen.  Republ.  i.  13)  maintains  the  natural  bodily  capacity  of  Athe- 
nians to  be  equal  to  that  of  Boeotians,  but  deplores  the  want  of  trttfuuTKia 
or  bodily  training. 

'  See  the  notes  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  Poppo,  ad  Thucyd.  iv.  96. 

»  Compare  Thucyd.  v.  68 ;  vi.  67. 
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of  the  foremost  lines  as  might  be  slain — partly,  to 
push  forward  the  lines  before  them  from  behind. 
The  greater  the  depth  of  the  files,  the  more  irre- 
sistible did  this  propelling  force  become*     Hence 
the  Thebans,  at  Delium  as  well  as  at  Leuktra, 
found  their  account  in  deepening  the  column  to  so 
remarkable  a  degree, — a  movement  to  which  we 
may  fairly  presume  that  their  hoplites  were  trained 
beforehand, 
tkfeatand       The  Thcbaus  on  the  right  thus  pushed  back^  the 
AtlienLls^  troops  ou  the  left  of  the  Athenian  line,  who  retired 
iwte^Tith  ^^  ^^^^  slowly  and  for  a  short  space,  maintaining 
iS^u!'^    their  order  unbroken — ^so  that  the  victory  of  the 
^^^         Athenians  on  their  own  right  would  have  restored 
the  battle,  had  not  Pagondas  detached  from  the 
rear  two  squadrons  of  cavalry ;  who,  wheeling  un- 
seen round  the  hill  behind,  suddenly  appeared  to 
the  relief  of  the  Boeotian  left,  and  produced  upon 
the  Athenians  on  that  side,  already  deranged  in 
their  ranks  by  the  ardour  of  pursuit,  the  intimi- 
dating effect  of  a  fresh  army  arriving  to  reinforce 
the  Boeotians.     And  thus,  even  on  the  right,  the 
victorious  portion  of  their  line,  the  Athenians  lost 
courage  and  gave  way ;  while  on  the  left,  where 
they  were  worsted  from  the  beginning,  they  found 
themselves  pressed  harder  and  harder  by  the  pur- 
suing Thebans :  so  that  in  the  end,  the  whole  Athe- 
nian army  was  broken  and  put  to  flight.     The  gar- 
rison of  Delium,  reinforced  by  300  cavalry  whom 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  96.  T6  de  6€(tov,  fj  oi  Orj^aioi  f^aap,  €Kpdr€i  rr  rww 
*A9rivai<av,  Koi  atrdfifvoi  Kara  Ppaxy  t6  irp&TOV  imfKokovBovp. 

The  word  ixrdfuvoi  (compare  iv.  35 ;  vi.  70)  exactly  expresses  the 
forward  pushing  of  the  mass  of  hoplites  with  shield  and  spear. 
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HippokratSs  had  left  there  to  assail  the  rear  of  the 
Boeotians  during  the  action,  either  made  no  vigor- 
ous movement,  or  were  repelled  by  a  Boeotian  re- 
serve  stationed  to  watch  them. 

Flight  having  become  general  among  the  Athe- 
nians, the  different  parts  of  their  army  took  different 
directions.  The  right  sought  refuge  at  Delium,  the 
centre  fled  to  Or6pus,  and  the  left  took  a  direction 
towards  the  high  lands  of  ParnSs.  The  pursuit  of 
the  Boeotians  was  vigorous  and  destructive.  They 
had  an  eflScient  cavalry,  strengthened  by  some 
Lokrian  horse  who  had  arrived  even  during  the 
action :  their  peltasts  also,  and  their  light-armed 
would  render  valuable  service  again  retreating  hop- 
litest  Fortunately  for  the  vanquished,  the  battle 
had  begun  very  late  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  no  long 
period  of  daylight.  This  important  circumstance 
saved  the  Athenian  army  from  almost  total  destruc- 
tion*. As  it  was,  however,  the  general  HippokratSs, 
together  with  nearly  1000  hoplites,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  light-armed  and  attendants,  were 
slain ;  while  the  loss  of  the  Bceotians,  chiefly  on  their 
defeated  left  wing,  was  rather  under  500  hoplites. 
Some  prisoners^  seem  to  have  been  made,  but  we 
hear  little  about  them.  Those  who  had  fled  to  Delium 
and  Or6pus  were  conveyed  back  by  sea  to  Athens. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  96;  Athenaeus,  v.  p.  215.  Diodorus  (xii.  70)  repre- 
sents that  the  battle  began  with  a  combat  of  cavalry,  in  which  the 
Athenians  had  the  advantage.  This  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
narrative  of  Thucydid^s. 

'  Diodorus  (xii.  70)  dwells  upon  this  circumstance. 

'  Pyrilamp^s  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  wounded  and  taken  pri- 
soner in  the  retreat  by  the  Thebans  (Plutarch,  De  Genio  Socratis,  ell. 
p.  581).  See  also  Thucyd.  v.  35 — where  allusion  is  made  to  4ome 
prisoners. 
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'hln''   f  "^^  victors  retired   to  Tanagra,  after  erecting 

heralds—  their  trophy,  burying  their  own  dead,  and  despoil- 

BtnoM  of  ing  those  of  their  enemies.     An  abundant  booty  of 

tinng  arms  from  the  stript  warriors  long  remained  to  de- 

AthCTiaw*  corate  the  temples  of  Thebes,  while  the  spoil  in  other 

^"tin"*the   ^^y®  ^^  ®^'^  *^  ^^^^  ^^^^  considerable.     Pagondas 
temple  of     also  rcsolved  to  lay  siege  to  the  newly-established 
ihey  refuse  fortress  at  Dclium.    But  before  commencing  opera- 
te bS^X  tions — which  might  perhaps  prove  tedious,  since 
S^wndu^*  the  Athenians  could  always  reinforce  the  garrison 
tiS"  D^"**'  by  sea — he  tried  another  means  of  attaining  the 
Vum.         same  object.     He  despatched  to  the  Athenians  a 
herald — who,  happening  in  his  way  to  meet  the 
Athenian  herald  coming  to  ask  the  ordinary  per- 
mission for  burial  of  the  slain,  warned  him  that  no 
such  request  would  be  entertained  until  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Boeotian  general  had  first  been  commu- 
nicated, and  thus  induced  him  to  come  back  to  the 
Athenian  commanders.     The  Boeotian  herald  was 
instructed  to  remonstrate  against  the  violation  of 
holy  custom  committed  by  the  Athenians  in  seizing 
and  fortifying  the  temple  of  Delium ;  wherein  their 
garrison  was  now  dwelling,  performing  numerous 
functions  which  religion  forbade  to  be  done  in  a 
sacred  place,  and  using  as  their  common  drink  the 
water  especially  consecrated  to  sacrificial  purposes. 
The  Boeotians  therefore  solemnly  summoned  them 
in  the  name  of  Apollo  and  the  gods  inmates  along 
with  them,  to  evacuate  the  place,  carrying  away  all 
that  belonged  to  them.    Finally,  the  herald  gave  it 
to  be  understood,  that  unless  this  summons  were 
complied  with,  no  permission  would  be  granted  to 
bury  their  dead. 
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Answer  was  returned  by  the  Athenian  herald,  ^^^2^^ 
who  now  went  to  the  Boeotian  commanders,  to  the  >"*»  ^j^^^ 
foUowing  effect: — ^The  Athenians  did  not   admit  mandsper. 
that  they  had  hitherto  been  guilty  of  any  wrong  in  bury  the 
reference  to  the  temple,  and  protested  that  they  ^^^. 
would   persist   in  respecting  it  for  the  future  as 
much  as  possible.     Their  object  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  it  had  been  no  evil  sentiment  towards  the 
holy  place,  but  the  necessity  of  avenging  the  re- 
peated invasions  of  Attica  by  the  Boeotians.     Pos- 
session of  the  territory,  according  to  the  received 
maxims  of  Greece,  always  carried  along  with  it 
possession  of  temples  therein  situated,  under  obli- 
gation  to  fulfil  all  customary  observances  to  the  re- 
sident god,  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted.     It 
was  upon  this  maxim  that  the  Boeotians  had  them- 
selves acted  when  they  took  possession  of  their 
present  territory,  expelling  the  prior  occupants  and 
appropriating  the  temples :  it  wad  upon  the  same 
maxim  that  the  Athenians  would  act  in  retaining  so 
much  of  Boeotia  as  they  had  now  conquered,  and  in 
conquering  more  of  it,  if  they  could.  Necessity  com- 
pelled them  to  use  the  consecrated  water — a  neces- 
sity not  originating  in  the  ambition  of  Athens,  but 
in  prior  Bceotian  aggressions  upon  Attica — ^a  ne- 
cessity  which  they  trusted  that  the  gods  would 
pardon,  since  their  altars  were  allowed  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  involuntary  o£fender,  and  none  but  he 
who  sinned  without  constraint  experienced  their 
displeasure.  The  Boeotians  were  guilty  of  far  greater 
impiety — ^in  refusing  to  give  back  the  dead,  except 
upon  certain  conditions  connected  with  the  holy 
ground — than  the  Athenians,  who  merely  refused 
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to  turn  the  duty  of  sepulture  into  an  unseemly  bar- 
gain. "Tell  us  unconditionally  (concluded  the  Athe- 
nian herald)  that  we  may  bury  our  dead  under  truce, 
pursuant  to  the  maxims  of  our  forefathers.  Do  not 
tell  us  that  we  may  do  so,  on  condition  of  going  out 
of  Boeotia — for  we  are  no  longer  in  Bceotia — we  are 
in  our  own  territory,  won  by  the  sword." 
The  Bceo-         The  Bceotiau  generals  dismissed  the  herald  with 
sist  in  dc-     a  reply  short  and  decisive : — **  If  you  are  in  Boeotia, 
Srfiafua.  you  may  take  away  all  that  belongs  to  you,  but 
iluml^"    only  on  condition  of  going  out  of  it.     If  on  the 
fT^'nSn    ^^^^^  hand  you  are  in  your  own  territory,  you  can 
permission    take  YOur  own  resolution  without  asking  us  ^" 
dead.— De-       lu  this  debate,  curious  as  an  illustration  of  Gre- 
subject    ^  cian  manners   and   feelings,  there  seems  to  have 
been  special  pleading  aad  evasion  on  both  sides. 
Remarkson  The  final  senteucc  of  the  Boeotians  was  good  as  a 
reply   to   the  incidental  argument  raised  by   the 
Athenian  herald,    w^ho  had  rested  the  defence  of 
Athens  in  regard  to  the  temple  of  Delium  on  the 
allegation  that  the  territory   w^as  Athenian,    not 
Boeotian — Athenian  by  conquest  and  by  the  right 
of  the  strongest — and  had  concluded  by  affirming 
the  same  thing  about  Oropia,  the  district  to  which 
the  battle-field  belonged.     It  was  only  this  same 
argument,  of  actual  superior  force,  which  the  Boeo- 
tians retorted,  when  they  said — **  If  the  territory  to 
which  your  application  refers  is  yours  by  right  of 
conquest  (i.  e.  if  you  are  de  facto  masters  of  it  and 
are  strongest  within  it) — you  can  of  course  do  what 
you  think  best  in  it :  you  need  not  ask  any  truce 
at  our  hands ;  you  can  bury  your  dead  without  a 

'  Sec  the  two  difficult  chapters^  iv.  98,  99,  in  Thucydidls. 
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truce^"  The  Boeotians  knew  that  at  this  moment 
the  field  of  battle  was  under  guard  by  a  detachment 
of  their  army*,  and  that  the  Athenians  could  not 
obtain  the  dead  bodies  without  permission.  But 
since  the  Athenian  herald  had  asserted  the  reverse 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  they 
resented  the  production  of  such  an  argument; 
meeting  it  by  a  reply  sufficiently  pertinent  in  mere 
diplomatic  fencing. 

But  if  the  Athenian  herald,  instead  of  raising  the 
incidental  point  of  territorial  property,  combined 
with  an  incautious  definition  of  that  which  consti- 
tuted territorial  property,  as  a  defence  against  the 
alleged  desecration  of  the  temple  of  Delium, — had 
confined  himself  to  the  main  issue — he  would 
have  put  the  Boeotians  completely  in  the  wrong. 
According  to  principles  universally  respected  in 
Greece,  the  victor,  if  solicited,  was  held  bound 
to  grant  to  the  vanquished  a  truce  for  burying  his 
dead;  to  grant  and  permit  it  absolutely,  without 
annexing  any  conditions.  On*  this,  the  main  point 
in  debate,  the  Boeotians  sinned  against  the  sacred 
international  law  of  Greece,  when  they  exacted  the 
evacuation  of  the  temple  at  Delium  as  a  condition 

^  See  the  notes  of  Poppo,  GoUer,  Dr.  Arnold,  and  other  commenta- 
tors, on  these  chapters. 

Neither  these  notes,  nor  the  Schohast,  seem  to  me  in  all  ])arts  satis- 
factory, nor  do  they  seize  the  spirit  of  the  argument  between  the  Athe- 
nian herald  and  the  Boeotian  officers,  which  will  be  found  perfectly  con- 
sistent as  a  piece  of  diplomatic  interchange. 

In  particular,  they  do  not  take  notice  that  it  is  the  Athenian  herald 
who  first  raises  the  question,  what  is  Athenian  territory  and  what  is 
Boeotian ;  and  that  he  defines  Athenian  territory  to  be  that  in  which 
the  force  of  Athens  is  superior.  The  retort  of  the  Boeotians  refers  to 
that  definition ;  not  to  the  question  of  rightful  claim  to  any  territory, 
apart  from  actual  superiorly  of  force. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  97. 
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for  consenting  to  permit  the  burial  of  the  Athenian 
dead  \  Ultimately,  after  they  had  taken  Delium, 
we  shall  find  that  they  did  grant  it  unconditionally. 
We  may  doubt  whether  they  would  have  ever  per- 
sisted in  refusing  it,  if  the  Athenian  herald  had 
pressed  this  one  important  principle  separately  and 
exclusively — and  if  he  had  not,  by  an  unskilful  plea 
in  vindication  of  the  right  to  occupy  and  live  at 
Delium,  both  exasperated  their  feelings,  and  fur* 
nished  them  with  a  collateral  issue  as  a  means  of 
evading  the  main  demand^. 

To  judge  this  curious  debate  with  perfect  impar- 
tiality, we  ought  to  add,  in  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Athenians  in  occupying  Delium, — that  for 
an  enemy  to  make  special  choice  of  a  temple,  as  a 
post  to  be  fortified  and  occupied,  was  a  proceeding 
certainly  rare,  perhaps  hardly  admissible,  in  Gre- 
cian warfare.  Nor  does  the  vindication  offered  by 
the  Athenian  herald  meet  the  real  charge  preferred. 
It  is  one  thing  for  an  enemy  of  superior  force  to 
overrun  a  country,  and  to  appropriate  everything 
within  it,  sacred  as  well  as  profane :  it  is  another 

>  When  we  recollect,  in  connection  with  this  incident,  and  another  in 
Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  6, 24,  the  legendary  stories  about  the  Thebans  refusing 
burial  to  the  bodies  of  slain  enemies,  in  the  cases  of  Polyneikes  and  the 
other  Six  Chiefs  against  Thebes— we  may  almost  suspect  that  in  reality 
the  Thebans  were  more  disposed  than  other  Greeks  to  override  this 
obligation. 

'  Thucydid^,  in  describing  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Boeotians,  does 
not  seem  to  imply  that  they  thought  this  a  good  and  valid  ground,  upon 
which  they  could  directly  take  their  stand ;  but  merely  that  they  con- 
sidered it  a  fair  diplomatic  way  of  meeting  the  alternative  raised  by  the 
Athenian  herald ;  for  nnrpeTris  means  nothing  more  than  this. 

Ovd*  a^  itnrMovro  d^^cv  xnrip  Ttjs  cVciWy  ('A^wuW)*  t6  bi  cV  v^r 
iavr&y  (Boimt&v)  fvirp€ir€s  tlvai  afroicplva<rB(u,  <Siru$vrtif  «d  arroKafithf 
d  dircuTovo'w. 

The  adverb  d^cv  also  marks  the  reference  to  the  special  question,  as 
laid  out  by  the  Athenian  herald. 
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thing  for  a  border  enemy,  not  yet  in  sufficient  force 
for  conquering  the  whole,  to  convert  a  temple  of 
convenient  site  into  a  regular  garrisoned  fortress, 
and  make  it  a  base  of  operations  against  the  neigh- 
bouring population.  On  this  ground,  the.Boeo- 
tians  might  reasonably  complain  of  the  seizure  of 
Delium  :  though  I  apprehend  that  no  impartial  in- 
terpreter of  Grecian  international  custom  would 
have  thought  them  warranted  in  requiring  the  re- 
storation of  the  place,  as  a  peremptory  condition  to  » 
their  granting  the  burial-truce  when  solicited. 

All  negotiation  being  thus  broken  o£f,  the  Boeo-  ^iege  and 
tian  generals  prepared  to  lay  siege  to  Delium,  aided  oiiiumby 
by  2000  Corinthian  hoplites,  together  with  some  Junf  "^ 
Megarians  and  the  late  Peloponnesian  garrison  of 
Nissea — who  joined  after  the  news  of  the  battle. 
Though  they  sent  for  darters  and  slingers,  probably 
CEtseans  and  ^tolians,  from  the  Maliac  Gulf,  yet 
their  direct  attacks  were  at  first  all  repelled  by  the 
garrison,  aided  by  an  Athenian  squadron  off  the 
coast,  in  spite  of  the  hasty  and  awkward  defences 
by  which  alone  the  fort  was  protected.  At  length 
they  contrived  a  singular  piece  of  fire-mechanism, 
which  enabled  them  to  master  the  place.  They 
first  sawed  in  twain  a  thick  beam,  pierced  a  channel 
through  it  long-ways  from  end  to  end,  sheathed 
most  part  of  the  channel  with  iron,  and  then  joined 
the  two  halves  accurately  together.  From  the  farther 
end  of  this  hollowed  beam  they  suspended  by  chains 
a  large  metal  pot,  full  of  pitch,  brimstone,  and  burn- 
ing charcoal ;  lastly,  an  iron  tube,  projected  from 
the  end  of  the  interior  channel  of  the  beam,  so  as 
to  come  near  to  the  pot.  Such  was  the  machine, 
which,  constructed  at  some  distance,  was  brought 
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on  carts  and  placed  close  to  the  wall,  near  the  pali- 
sading and  the  wooden  towers.  The  Boeotians  then 
applied  great  bellows  to  their  own  end  of  the  beam, 
blowing  violently  a  current  of  air  through  the  inte- 
rior channel,  so  as  to  raise  an  intense  fire  in  the 
cauldron  at  the  other  end.  The  wooden  portions 
of  the  wall,  soon  catching  fire,  became  untenable  for 
the  defenders — who  escaped  in  the  best  way  they 
could^  without  attempting  farther  resistance.  Two 
hundred  of  them  were  made  prisoners,  and  a  few 
slain ;  but  the  greater  number  got  safely  on  ship- 
board. This  recapture  of  Delium  took  place  on  the 
seventeenth  day  after  the  battle,  during  all  which 
interval  the  Athenians  slain  had  remained  on  the 
field  unburied.  Presently  however  arrived  the 
Athenian  herald  to  make  fresh  application  for  the 
burial-truce;  which  was  now  forthwith  granted, 
and  granted  unconditionally ^ 
Soknit«8  Such  was  the  memorable  expedition  and  battle 

biadds,  per-  of  Delium — a  fatal  discouragement  to  the  feeling  of 
ga'J^d^ar  confidence  and  hope  which  had  previously  reigned 
DcUum.  g^t  Athens,  besides  the  painful  immediate  loss  which 
it  inflicted  on  the  city.  Among  the  hoplites  who 
took  part  in  the  vigorous  charge  and  pushing  of 
shields,  the  philosopher  SokratSs  is  to  be  numbered. 
His  bravery,  both  in  the  battle  and  the  retreat,  was 
much  extolled  by  his  friends,  and  doubtless  with 
good  reason.  He  had  before  served  with  credit  in 
the  ranks  of  the  hoplites  at  Potidsea,  and  he  served 
also  at  Amphipolis ;  his  patience  under  hardship, 
and  endurance  of  heat  and  cold,  being  not  less  re- 
markable than  his  personal  courage.  He  and  his 
friend  Laches  were  among  those  hoplites  who  in 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  100,  101. 
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the  retreat  from  Delium,  instead  of  flinging  away 
their  arms  and  taking  to  flight,  kept  their  ranks, 
their  arms,  and  their  firmness  of  countenance ;  in* 
somuch  that  the  pursuing  cavalry  found  it  danger- 
ous to  meddle  with  them,  and  turned  to  an  easier 
prey  in  the  disarmed  fugitives.  AlkibiadSs  also 
served  at  Delium  in  the  cavalry,  and  stood  by  So- 
kratds  in  the  retreat.  The  latter  was  thus  exposing 
his  life  at  Delium  nearly  at  the  same  time  when 
Aristophanes  was  exposing  him  to  derision  in  the 
comedy  of  the  Clouds,  as  a  dreamer  alike  morally 
worthless  and  physically  incapable  \ 

Severe  as  the  blow  was  which  the  Athenians  suf-  March  of 
fered  at  Delium,  their  disasters  in  Thrace  about  the  through 
same  time,  or  towards  the  close  of  the  same  sum-  Thnce^and 
mer  and  autumn,  were  yet  more  calamitous.    I  have  Macedonia, 
already  mentioned  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  preparation  of  a  Lacedaemonian  force  intended 
to  act  against  the  Athenians  in  Thrace,  under  Bra- 
sidas,   in   concert  with  the  Chalkidians,  revolted 
subjects  of  Athens,  and  with  Perdikkas  of  Macedon. 
Having  frustrated  the  Athenian  designs  against  Me- 
gara  (as  described  above)  ^,  Brasidas  completed  the 

*  See  Plato  (Symposion  c.  36,  p.  221 ;  LachSs,  p.  181 ;  Cbannid6s, 
p.  163;  Apolog.  Sokratis,  p.  2S)»  Strabo,  ix.  p.  403. 

Plutarch,  Alkibiad^s,  c.  7*  We  find  it  mentioned  among  the  stories 
told  about  Sokrat^s  in  the  retreat  from  Delium,  that  his  life  was  pre- 
served by  the  inspiration  of  his  familiar  daemon  or  genius,  which  in- 
structed him  on  one  doubtful  occasion  which  of  two  roads  was  the  safe 
one  to  take  (Cicero,  de  Divinat.  i.  54 ;  Plutarch,  de  Genio  Sokratis, 
c.  11,  p.  681). 

The  scepticism  of  Athensens  (▼.  p.  216)  about  the  military  service  of 
Sokratis  is  not  to  be  defended — but  it  may  probably  be  explained  by 
the  exaggerations  and  falsehoods  which  he  had  read,  ascribing  to  the 
philosopher  superhuman  gallantry. 

'  See  above,  page  616. 
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levy  of  his  division — 1700  hoplites,  partly  Helots, 
partly  Dorian  Peloponnesians — and  conducted 
them,  towards  the  close  of  the  summer,  to  the  La- 
cedaemonian colony  of  Herakleia,  in  the  Trachinian 
territory  near  the  Maliac  Gulf. 

To  reach  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  pass  through  Thessaly,  which  was  no 
easy  task  ;  for  the  war  had  now  lasted  so  long  that 
every  state  in  Greece  had  become  mistrustful  of  the 
transit  of  armed  foreigners.  Moreover,  the  mass 
of  the  Thessalian  population  were  decidedly  friendly 
to  Athens,  and  Brasidas  had  no  sufficient  means 
to  force  a  passage  ;  while,  should  he  wait  to  apply 
for  formal  permission,  there  was  much  doubt  whe- 
ther it  would  be  granted — and  perfect  certainty  of 
such  delay  and  publicity  as  would  put  the  Athe- 
nians on  their  guard.  But  though  such  was  the 
temper  of  the  Thessahan  people,  yet  the  Thessalian 
governments,  all  oligarchical,  sympathised  with  La- 
cedsemon.  The  federal  authority  or  power  of  the 
tagus,  which  bound  together  the  separate  cities,  was 
generally  very  weak.  What  was  of  still  greater 
importance,  the  Macedonian  Perdikkas,  as  well  as 
the  Chalkidians,  had  in  every  city  powerful  guests 
and  partisans,  whom  they  prevailed  upon  to  exert 
themselves  actively  in  forwarding  the  passage  of 
the  army\ 
Rapidity  To  thcsc  mcu  Brasidas  sent  a  message  at  Phar- 

Jdfh*wWc"  salus,  as  soon  as  he  reached  Herakleia.    Nikoni- 
^j^Y,       das  of  Larissa  with  other  Thessalian  friends  of  Per- 
Thesiaiy.     dikkas,  assembling  at  Melitsea  in  Achaia  Phthi6tis 
undertook  to  escort  him  through  Thessaly.     By 
their  countenance  and  support,  combined  with  his 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  78. 
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own  boldness,  dexterity,  and  rapid  movements,  he 
was  enabled  to  accomplish  the  seemingly  impossible 
enterprise  of  running  through  the  country,  not  only 
without  the  consent,  but  against  the  feeling  of  its 
inhabitants — simply  by  such  celerity  as  to  forestal 
opposition.  After  traversing  Achaia  Phthi6tis,  a 
territory  dependent  on  the  Thessalians,  Brasidas 
began  his  march  from  Melitaea  through  Thessaly 
itself,  along  with  his  powerful  native  guides.  Not- 
withstanding all  possible  secrecy  and  celerity,  his 
march  became  so  far  divulged,  that  a  body  of  volun- 
teers from  the  neighbourhood,  o£fended  at  the  pro- 
ceeding and  unfriendly  to  Nikonidas,  assembled  to 
oppose  his  progress  down  the  valley  of  the  river 
Enipeus.  Reproaching  him  with  wrongful  viola- 
tion of  an  independent  territory,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  armed  forces  without  permission  from  the 
general  government,  they  forbade  him  to  proceed 
farther.  His  only  chance  of  making  progress 
lay  in  disarming  their  opposition  by  fair  words. 
His  guides  excused  themselves  by  saying  that  the 
suddenness  of  his  arrival  had  imposed  upon  them  as 
his  guests  the  obligation  of  conducting  him  through, 
without  waiting  to  ask  for  formal  permission :  to 
offend  their  countrymen,  however,  was  the  farthest 
thing  from  their  thoughts — and  they  would  re- 
nounce the  enterprise  if  the  persons  now  assembled 
persisted  in  their  requisition.  The  same  concilia- 
tory tone  was  adopted  by  Brasidas  himself.  "He 
protested  his  strong  feeling  of  respect  and  friend- 
ship for  Thessaly  and  its  inhabitants:  his  arms 
were  directed  against  the  Athenians,  not  against 
them  :  nor  was  he  aware  of  any  unfriendly  relation 
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subsisting  between  the  Thessalians  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians, such  as  to  exclude  either  of  them  from  the 
territory  of  the  other.  Against  the  prohibition  of 
the  parties  now  before  them,  he  could  not  possibly 
march  forward,  nor  would  he  think  of  attempting 
it ;  but  he  put  it  to  their  good  feeling  whether  they 
ought  to  prohibit  him."  Such  conciliatory  lan- 
guage was  successful  in  softening  the  opponents 
and  inducing  them  to  disperse.  But  so  afraid  were 
his  guides  of  renewed  opposition  in  other  parts,  that 
they  hurried  him  forward  still  more  rapidly ^  and 
he  "  passed  through  the  country  at  a  running  pace 
without  halting."  Leaving  Melitasa  in  the  morning 
he  reached  Pbarsalus  on  the  same  night,  encamp- 
ing on  the  river  Apidanus:  thence  he  proceeded  on 
the  next  day  to  Phakium,  and  on  the  day  afterwards 
into  Perrhsebia* — a  territory  adjoining  to  and  de- 
pendent on  Thessaly,  under  the  mountain  range  of 
Olympus.  Here  he  was  in  safety,  so  that  his  Thes- 
salian  guides  left  him ;  while  the  Perrhaebians  con- 
ducted him  over  the  pass  of  Olympus  (the  same 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  78.  *0  be,  K€\€v6vT<av  tw  dy&y&v,  irplv  rt  vrXcoy  fwor^- 
yai  rlt  ic(is!kv<roy,  cx^pci  ovb€v  tnurx^v  dp6fi^, 

'  The  geography  of  Thessaly  is  not  sufficiently  known  to  enable  us 
to  verify  these  positions  with  exactness.  That  which  Thucydid^  calls 
the  Apidanus,  is  the  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Apidanus  and 
Enipeus.  See  Kiepert's  map  of  ancient  Thessaly — Colonel  Leake» 
Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  ch.  xlii.  vol.  iv.  p.  470;  and  Dr.  Arnold's 
note  on  this  chapter  of  ThucydidSs. 

We  must  suppose  that  Brasidas  was  detained  a  considerable  time  in 
parleying  with  the  opposing  band  of  Thessalians.  Otherwise,  it  would 
seem  that  the  space  between  Melitma  and  Pharsalus  would  not  be  a 
great  distance  to  get  over  in  an  entire  day's  march — considering  that 
the  pace  was  as  rapid  as  the  troops  could  sustain.  The  much  greater 
distance,  between  Larissa  and  Meliteea,  was  traversed  in  one  night  by 
Philip  king  of  Macedon  (the  son  of  Demetrius),  with  an  army  carrying 
ladders  and  other  aids  for  attacking  a  town.  &c.  (Polyb.  v.  97*) 
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over  which  the  army  of  Xerxes  had  marched),  to 
Dium  in  Macedonia,  in  the  territory  of  Perdikkas, 
on  the  northern  edge  of  the  mountain  ^ 

The  Athenians  were  soon  apprised  of  this  stolen  Relations 
passage,  so  ably  and  rapidly  executed,  in  a  man-  Bnuidas 
ner  which  few  other  Greeks,  certainly  no  other  La-  katf b«su 
cedsemonian,  would  have  conceived  to  be  possible.  f„" '.'Jj^ac- 
Aware  of  the  new  enemy  thus  brought  within  reach  t?™"^J' 
of  their  possessions  in  Thrace,  they  transmitted  Arrhib«ui 
orders  thither  for  greater  vigilance,  and  at  the  same  fcas  is  of- 
time  declared  open  war  against  Perdikkas^;  but  un* 
fortunately  without  sending  any  efficient  force,  at  a 
moment  when  timely  defensive  intervention  was  im- 
periously required. 

Perdikkas  immediately  invited  Brasidas  to  join 
him  in  the  attack  of  Arrhibseus,  prince  of  the  Mace* 
donians  called  Lynkestae,  or  of  Lynkus ;  a  summons 
which  the  Spartan  could  not  decline,  since  Perdik- 
kas provided  half  of  the  pay  and  maintenance  of 
the  army — but  which  he  obeyed  with  reluctance, 
anxious  as  he  was  to  commence  operations  against 
the  allies  of  Athens.  Such  reluctance  was  still 
farther  strengthened  by  envoys  from  the  Chalkidians 
of  Thrace — who,  as  zealous  enemies  of  Athens, 
joined  him  forthwith,  but  discouraged  any  vigorous 
efforts  to  relieve  Perdikkas  from  embarrassing  ene- 
mies in  the  interior,  in  order  that  the  latter  might 
be  under  more  pressing  motives  to  conciliate  and 
assist  them.  Accordingly  Brasidas,  though  he 
joined  Perdikkas  and  marched  along  with  the  Ma- 
cedonian army  towards  the  territory  of  the  Lyn- 
kest8B,  was  not  only  averse  to  active  military 
operations,  but  even  entertained  with  favour  pro- 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  78.  «  Thucyd.  iv.  82. 
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positions  from  Arrhibaeus — wherein  the  latter  ex- 
pressed his  wish  to  become  the  ally  of  Lacedsemon, 
and  offered  to  refer  all  his  differences  with  Perdik- 
kas  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Spartan  general  him- 
self. Communicating  these  propositions  to  Per- 
dikkas,  Brasidas  invited  him  to  listen  to  an  equi* 
table  compromise,  admitting  Arrhibaeus  into  the 
alliance  of  Lacedaemon .  But  Perdikkas  indignantly 
refused:  ''he  had  not  called  in  Brasidas  as  a  judge 
to  decide  disputes  between  him  and  his  enemies, 
but  as  an  auxiliary  to  put  them  down  wherever  he 
might  point  them  out;  and  he  protested  against  the 
iniquity  of  Brasidas  in  entering  into  terms  with 
Arrhibaeus,  while  the  Lacedaemonian  army  was  half 
paid  and  maintained  by  him  "  (Perdikkas)  \  Not- 
withstanding such  remonstrance,  and  even  a  hos- 
tile protest,  Brasidas  persisted  in  his  intended  con- 
ference with  Arrhibaeus,  and  was  so  far  satisfied 
with  the  propositions  made,  that  he  withdrew 
his  troops  without  marching  over  the  pass  into 
Lynkus.  Too  feeble  to  act  alone,  Perdikkas 
loudly  complained.  He  even  contracted  his  allow- 
ance for  the  future,  so  as  to  provide  for  only 
one-third  of  the  army  of  Brasidas  instead  of  one- 
half. 

Brasidas  To  this  inconvenicuce,  however,  Brasidas  sub- 

marches 
against        mitted,  iu  haste  to  begin  his  march  into  ChalkidikS, 

State  of""'  and  his  operations  jointly  with  the  Chalkidians, 
th!^towll!  for  seducing  or  subduing  the  subject-allies  of 
Athens.  His  first  operation  was  against  Akanthus, 
on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of  Athos,  the  terri- 
tory of  which  he  invaded  a  little  before  the  vintage 
— probably  about  the  middle  of  September ;  when 

»  Thucyd.  iv,  83. 
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the  grapes  were  ripe,  but  still  out,  and  the  whole 
crop  of  course  exposed  to  ruin  at  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  superior  in  force.  So  important  was  it  to 
Brasidas  to  have  escaped  the  necessity  of  wasting 
another  month  in  conquering  the  Lynkestae.  There 
was  within  the  town  of  Akanthus  a  party  in  con- 
cert with  the  Chalkidians,  anxious  to  admit  him 
and  to  revolt  openly  from  Athens.  But  the  mass 
of  the  citizens  were  averse  to  this  step.  It  was 
only  by  dwelling  on  the  terrible  loss  from  expo- 
sure of  the  crop  without,  that  the  anti-Athenian 
party  could  persuade  them  even  to  grant  the  re- 
quest of  Brasidas  to  be  admitted  singly^ — so  as  to 
explain  his  purposes  formally  before  the  public 
assembly,  which  would  take  its  own  decision  after- 
wards. '*  For  a  Lacedaemonian  (says  Thucydidfis) 
he  was  no  mean  speaker."  If  he  is  to  have  credit 
for  that  which  we  find  written  in  Thucydid6s,  such 
an  epithet  would  be  less  than  his  desert.  Doubt- 
less however  the  substance  of  the  speech  is  genuine: 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Grecian 
history — partly  as  a  manifesto  of  professed  Lace* 
daemonian  policy — partly  because  it  had  a  great 
practical  effect  in  determining,  on  an  occasion 
of  paramount  importance,  a  multitude  which, 
though  unfavourably  inclined  to  him,  was  not  be* 
yond  the  reach  of  argument.  I  give  the  chief 
points  of  the  speech,  without  binding  myself  to  the 
words. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  84.  Ol  dc  irtpl  rod  hix^vOai  ahrbv  Kar  aXX^- 
Xovff  taraaidCoy,  ot  re  fi€Ta  rS>v  XaX«cidc(ov  (vveirdyovrts  Kal 
6  bijfios'  o/ia>f  bi,  bia  tov  KCLpirov  to  beog  tn  €^a>  6vtos,  ttc*- 
aBtv  t6  nXiiBos  im6  tov  Bpaaldov  bi^auBai  t€  ovtov  fiSvov  Koi  aKovaavras 
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He  if  ad-  <<  Mysclf  and  my  soldiers  have  been  sent,  Akan- 
•omiiy  into  thians,  to  realise  the  purpose  which  we  proclaimed 
np]^7hi»  on  beginning  the  war — that  we  took  arms  to  libe- 
^^^^^^  rate  Greece  from  the  Athenians.  Let  no  man 
^dm    blame  us  for  having  been  long  in  coming,  or  for 


MMinbij.     the  mistake  which  we  made  at  the  outset  in  sup- 
posing that  we  should  quickly  put  down  the  Athe- 
nians by  operations  against  Attica,  without  exposing 
you  to  any  risk.    Enough,  that  we  are  now  here  on 
the  first  opportunity,  resolved  to  put  them  down  if 
you  will  lend  us  your  aid.    To  find  myself  shut  out 
of  your  town — ^nay,  to  find  that  I  am  not  heartily 
welcomed — astonishes  me.     We  Lacedaemonians 
undertook  this  long  and  perilous  march,  in  the  be^ 
lief  that  we  were  coming  to  friends  eagerly  expect- 
ing us.     It  would  indeed  be  monstrous  if  you  should 
now  disappoint  us,  and  stand  out  against  your  own 
freedom  as  well  as  against  that  of  other  Greeks. 
Your  example,  standing  high  as  you  do  both  for 
prudence  and  power,  will  fatally  keep  back  other 
Greeks.    It  will  make  them  suspect  that  I  am  want- 
ing either  in  power  to  protect  them  against  Athens, 
or  in  honest  purpose.     Now,  in  regard  to  power, 
my  own  present  army  was  one  which  the  Athenians, 
though  superior  in  number,  were  afraid  to  fight 
near  Nissea ;  nor  arc  they  at  all  likely  to  send  an 
equal  force  hither  against  me  by  sea.     And  in  re- 
gard to  my  purpose,  it  is  not  one  of  mischief,  but 
of  liberation — the  Lacedaemonian  authorities  having 
pledged   themselves  to  me   by   the  most   solemn 
oaths,  that  every  city  which  joins  me  shall  retain 
its  autonomy.     You  have  therefore  the  best  assu- 
rance both  as  to  my  purposes  and  as  to  my  power: 
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you  need  not  apprehend  that  I  am  come  with 
factious  designs,  to  serve  the  views  of  any  particular 
men  among  you,  and  to  remodel  your  established 
constitution  to  the  disadvantage  either  of  the  Many 
or  of  the  Few.  That  would  be  worse  than  foreign 
subjugation ;  and  by  such  dealing  we  Lacedae- 
monians should  be  taking  trouble  to  earn  hatred 
instead  of  gratitude.  We  should  play  the  part  of 
unworthy  traitors,  worse  even  than  that  high- 
handed  oppression  of  which  we  accuse  the  Athe- 
nians :  we  should  at  once  violate  our  oaths,  and  sin 
against  our  strongest  political  interests.  Perhaps 
you  may  say,  that  though  you  wish  me  well,  you 
desire  for  your  parts  to  be  let  alone,  and  to  stand 
aloof  from  a  dangerous  struggle.  You  will  tell  me 
to  carry  my  propositions  elsewhere,  to  those  who 
can  safely  embrace  them,  but  not  to  thrust  my 
alliance  upon  any  people  against  their  own  will.  If 
this  should  be  your  language,  I  shall  first  call  your 
local  gods  and  heroes  to  witness  that  1  have  come 
to  you  with  a  mission  of  good,  and  have  employed 
persuasion  in  vain  ;  I  shall  then  proceed  to  ravage 
your  territory  and  extort  your  consent,  thinking 
myself  justly  entitled  to  do  so,  on  two  grounds. 
First,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  may  not  sustain 
actual  damage  from  these  good  wishes  which  you 
profess  towards  me  without  actually  joining — 
damage  in  the  shape  of  that  tribute  which  you 
annually  send  to  Athens.  Next,  that  the  Greeks 
generally  may  not  be  prevented  by  you  from  be- 
coming free.  It  is  only  on  the  ground  of  common 
good  that  we  Lacedaemonians  can  justify  ourselves 
for  liberating  any  city  against  its  own  will.     But  as 
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we  are  conscious  of  desiring  only  extinction  of  the 
empire  of  others,  not  acquisition  of  empire  for  our- 
selves,— we  should  fail  in  our  duty  if  we  suffered 
you  to  obstruct  that  liberation  which  we  are  now 
carrying  to  all.     Consider  well   my  words   then: 
take  to  yourselves  the  glory  of  beginning  the  sera  of 
emancipation  for  Greece — save  your  own  proper- 
ties from  damage — and  attach  an  ever-honourable 
name  to  the  community  of  Akanthu8\" 
th^Akan.        Nothing  could  be  more  plausible  or  judicious 
thian  as-      than  this  language  of  Brasidas  to  the  Akanthians — 
dedsiJA^r   nor  had  they  any  means  of  detecting  the  falsity  of 
rity "otTng    the  assertion  (which  he  afterwards  repeated  in  other 
ISSUfhi^.  places  besides*)  that  he  had  braved  the  forces  of 
after  much   Athcns  at  Nissea  with  the  same  army  as  that  now 
on  the  outside  of  the  walls.     Perhaps  the  simplicity 
of  his  speech  and  manner  may  even  have  lent 
strength  to  his  assurances.     As  soon  as  he  had  re- 
tired, the  subject  was  largely  discussed  in  the  as- 
sembly, with  much  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
speakers,  and  perfect  freedom  on  both  sides :  and 
the  decision,  not  called  for  until  after  a  long  de- 
bate, was  determined  partly  by  the  fair  promises  of 
Brasidas,  partly  by  the  certain  loss  which  the  ruin 
of  the  vine-crop  would  entail.    The  votes  of  the 
citizens  present  being  taken  secretly,  a  majority 
resolved  to  accede  to  the  propositions  of  Brasidas 
and  revolt  from  Athens®.     Exacting  the  renewal 
of  his  pledge  and  that  of  the  Lacedaemonian  autho- 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  86,  86,  87.  »  Thucyd.  iv.  108. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  88.  Ol  be  *AKdydioi,  noXKatv  X^xdivr^v  irp6repov  cV* 
dfi<f>6T€pa,  KpviPa  dta'^(l>tadp€voi,  bid  t€  r6  iiraytoyh  tlirtiv  rbv  Bpoo-c- 
bap  Ka\  Iff pt  rod  Kapnov  <t>6fi<^,  fyvwrav  ol  frXc /ovr  d<piaraa-6ai  *A$riPal0p, 
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rities,  for  the  preservation  of  full  autonomy  to  every 
city  which  should  join  him,  they  received  his  army 
into  the  town.  The  neighbouring  city  of  Stageirus 
(a  colony  of  Andros,  as  Akanthus  also  was)  soon 
followed  the  example  ^ 

There  are  few  acts  in  history  wherein  Grecian  Reflections 
political  reason  and  morality  appear  to  greater  ad-  pl^e^ng 
vantage  than  in  this  proceeding  of  the  Akanthians,  IJJj^jfJ^ 
The  habit  of  fair,  free,  and  pacific  discussion — the  ^}^  ^f  oie 
established  respect  to  the  vote  of  the  majority — the  ana. 
care  to  protect  individual  independence  of  judge* 
ment  by  secret  suffrage — tbe  deliberate  estimate  of 
reasons  on  both  sides  by  each  individual  citizen— 
all  these  main  laws  and  conditions  of  healthy  poli- 
tical action  appear  as  a  part  of  the  confirmed  cha- 
racter of  the  Akanthiaus.   We  shall  not  find  Brasi- 
das  entering  other  towns  in  a  way  so  creditable  or 
so  harmonious. 

But  there  is  another  inference  which  the  scene  Evidence 
just  described  irresistibly  suggests.     It  affords  the  proceeding 
clearest  proof  that  the  Akanthians  had   little   to  ftty^f 
complain  of  as  subject-aUies  of  Athens,  and  that  ?j|^*°"  ^^ 
they  would  have  continued  in  that  capacity,  if  left  Atiicnian 

allies)  did 

tu  tbeir  own  choice  without  the  fear  of  having  their  not  hate 
crop  destroyed.     Such  is  the  pronounced  feeUng  of  were  "it*" 
the  mass  of  the  citizens:   the  party  who  desire  revd"'^^ 
otherwise  are  in  a  decided  minority.     It  is  only  the 
combined  efiect,  of  severe  impending  loss  and  of 
tempting  assurances  held  out  by  the  worthiest  re- 
presentative whom  Sparta  ever  sent  out,  which  in- 
duces them  to  revolt  from  Athens.     Nor  even  then 
is  the  resolution  taken  without  long  opposition,  and 

»  Thucyd.  W.  S8 ;  Diodor.  xii.  67. 
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a  large  diesentient  minority,  in  a  case  where  secret 
suffrage  ensured  free  and  genuine  expression  of 
preference  from  every  individual.  Now  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  scene  in  Akanthus  at  this  critical 
moment  could  have  been  of  such  a  character,  had 
the  empire  of  Athens  been  practically  odious  and 
burdensome  to  the  subject-allies,  as  it  is  commonly 
depicted.  Had  such  been  the  fact — had  the  Akan- 
thians  felt  that  the  imperial  ascendency  of  Athens 
oppressed  them  with  hardship  or  humiliation  from 
which  their  neighbours;  the  revolted  Chalkidians  in 
Olynthus  and  elsewhere,  were  exempt — they  would 
have  hailed  the  advent  of  Brasidas  with  that  cordi- 
ality which  he  himself  expected  and  was  surprised 
not  to  find.  The  sense  of  present  grievance,  always 
acute  and  often  excessive,  would  have  stood  out  as 
their  prominent  impulse.  They  would  have  needed 
neither  intimidation  nor  cajolery  to  induce  them  to 
throw  open  their  gates  to  the  liberator — ^who, 
in  his  speech  within  the  town,  finds  no  actual 
suifering  to  appeal  to,  but  is  obliged  to  gain  over  an 
audience,  evidently  unwilling,  by  alternate  threats 
and  promises. 

As  in  Akanthus,  so  in  most  of  the  other  Thracian 
subjects  of  Athens — the  bulk  of  the  citizens,  though 
strongly  solicited  by  the  Chalkidians,  manifest  no 
spontaneous  disposition  to  revolt  from  Athens. 
We  shall  find  the  party  who  introduce  Brasidas 
to  be  a  conspiring  minority,  who  not  only  do  not 
consult  the  majority  beforehand,  but  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  no  free  option  to  the  majority 
afterwards,  whether  they  will  ratify  or  reject ;  bring- 
ing in  a  foreign  force  to  overawe  them  and  com- 
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promise  them  without  their  own  consent  in  hostility 
against  Athens.  Now  that  which  makes  the  events 
of  Akanthus  so  important  as  an  evidence,  is,  that 
the  majority  is  not  thus  entrapped  and  compressed, 
but  pronounces  its  judgement  freely  after  ample 
discussion.  The  grounds  of  that  judgement  are 
clearly  set  forth  to  us,  so  as  to  show,  that  hatred 
of  Athens,  if  even  it  exists  at  all,  is  in  no  way  a 
strong  or  determining  feeling.  Had  there  existed 
any  such  strong  feeling  among  the  subject-allies  of 
Athens  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  there  was  no 
Athenian  force  now  present  to  hinder  them  all  from 
opening  their  gates  to  the  liberator  Brasidas  by 
spontaneous  majorities  ;  as  he  himself,  encouraged 
by  the  sanguine  promises  of  the  Chalkidians,  evi- 
dently expected  that  they  would  do.  But  nothing 
of  this  kind  happened. 

That  which  I  before  remarked  in  recounting  the 
revolt  of  Mityl6n6,  a  privileged  ally  of  Athens— is 
now  confirmed  in  the  revolt  of  Akanthus,  a  tribu- 
tary, and  subject-ally.  The  circumstances  of  both 
prove  that  imperial  Athens  neither  inspired  hatred 
nor  occasioned  painful  grievance,  to  the  population 
of  her  subject-cities  generally.  The  movements 
against  her  arose  from  party-minorities,  of  the  same 
character  as  that  Plataean  party  which  introduced 
the  Theban  assailants  into  Platsea  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  There  are  of  course 
differences  of  sentiment  between  one  town  and  an- 
other ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  towns  generally  de- 
monstrates that  the  Athenian  empire  was  not  felt  by 
them  to  be  such  a  scheme  of  plunder  and  oppres- 
sion as  Mr.  Mitford  and  others  would  have  us  believe. 
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It  is  indeed  trae  that  Athens  managed  her  empire 
with  reference  to  her  own  feelings  and  interests,  and 
that  her  hold  was  rather  upon  the  prudence  than 
upon  the  affection  of  her  allies ;  except  in  so  far 
as  those  among  them  who  were  democratically 
governed,  sympathised  with  her  democracy.  It  is 
also  true  that  restrictions  in  any  form  on  the  auto- 
nomy of  each  separate  city  were  offensive  to  the 
political  instincts  of  the  Greeks  :  moreover  Athens 
took  less  and  less  pains  to  disguise  or  soften  the  real 
character  of  her  empire,  as  one  resting  simply  on 
established  fact  and  superior  force.  But  this  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  endurance  of  practical  hard* 
ship  and  oppression,  which,  had  it  been  real,  would 
have  inspired  strong  positive  hatred  among  the 
subject-sdlies — such  as  Brasidas  expected  to  find 
universal  in  Thrace,  but  did  not  really  find,  in  spite 
of  the  easy  opening  which  his  presence  afforded, 
BnsidaB  The  acquisition  of  Akanthus  and  Stageirus  en- 

rnteiu-'  ^    abled  Brasidas  in  no  very  long  time  to  extend  bis 
S'^m!  He  conquests ;  to  enter  Argilus — and  from  thence  to 
for'thiTw"  °*^®  ^^^  capital  acquisition  of  Amphipolis. 
prise  of  Argilus  was  situated  between  Stageirus  and  the 

poiis«  ~  river  Strymon,  along  the  western  bank  of  which 
river  its  territory  extended.  Along  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  same  river, — south  of  the  lake  which 
it  forms  under  the  name  of  Kerkinitis,  and  north 
of  the  town  of  Eion  at  its  mouth>-^waa  situated  the 
town  and  territory  of  Amphipolis,  communicating 
with  the  lands  of  Argilus  by  the  important  bridge 
there  situated.  The  Argilians  were  colonists  from 
Andros,  like  Akanthus  and  Stageirus.  The  adhe- 
sion of  those  two  cities  to  Brasidas  gave  him  oppor- 
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tuuity  to  cultivate  intelligences  in  Argilus,  wherein 
there  had  existed  a  standing  discontent  against 
Athens,  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  neighbour- 
ing  city  of  Amphipolis^  The  latter  city  had  been 
established  by  the  Athenian  Agnon,  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  body  of  colonists,  on  a  spot  belonging 
to  the  Edonian  Thracians  called  Ennea  Hodoi  or 
Nine  Ways,  about  five  years  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  (b,c.  437) ;  after  two  pre- 
vious  attempts  to  colonise  it, — one  by  Histiaeus 
and  Aristagoras  at  the  period  of  the  Ionic  revolt, 
and  a  second  by  the  Athenians  about  465  b.c— * 
both  of  which  lamentably  failed.  So  valuable  how* 
ever  was  the  site,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  near  Mount  Pangseus  and  to  large 
forests  of  ship-timber,  as  well  as  for  command  of 
the  Strymon,  and  for  commerce  with  the  interior 
of  Thrace  and  Macedonia — that  the  Athenians  had 
sent  a  second  expedition  under  Agnon,  who  founded 
the  city  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Amphipolis.  The 
resident  settlers  there,  however,  were  only  in  small 
proportion  Athenian  citizens ;  the  rest  of  mixed 
origin,  some  of  them  Argilian — a  considerable 
number  Chalkidians.  The  Athenian  general  Eu- 
klSs  was  governor  in  the  town,  though  seemingly 
with  no  paid  force  under  his  command.  His  col- 
league Tliucydid^s  the  historian  was  in  command 
of  a  small  fleet  on  the  coast. 

Among  these  mixed  inhabitants  a  conspiracy  was 
organised  to  betray  the  town  to  Brasidas.  The  in« 
habitants  of  Argilus  as  wejl  as  the  Chalkidians  each 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  103.  fjtdkurra  f^  ol  'Apy{Xioi,  iyy^s  re  TTpoavucovvrtt . 
jcai  aei  ttotc  rot;  *ABf)¥aiois  Hvrts  vntywroi  kai  eVc/SovXcvoircf  r^  X*P^ 
(Amphipolis). 
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tampered  with  those  of  the  same  race  who 
resided  in  Amphipolis  ;  while  the  influence  of  Per- 
dikkas,  not  inconsiderable  in  consequence  of  the 
commerce  of  the  place  with  Macedonia,  was  also 
employed  to  increase  the  number  of  partisans.  Of 
all  the  instigators,  however,  the  most  strenuous  as 
well  as  the  most  useful  were  the  inhabitants  of 
Argilus.  Amphipolis,  together  with  the  Athenians 
as  its  founders,  had  been  odious  to  them  from  its 
commencement.  Its  foundation  had  doubtless 
abridged  their  commerce  and  importance  as  masters 
of  the  lower  course  of  the  Strymon.  They  had  been 
long  laying  snares  against  the  city,  and  the  arrival 
of  Brasidas  now  presented  to  them  an  unexpected 
chance  of  success.  It  was  they  who  encouraged  him 
to  attempt  the  surprise,  deferring  proclamation  of 
their  own  defection  from  Athens  until  they  could 
make  it  subservient  to  his  conquest  of  Amphipolis. 
5f?  ht!*'  Starting  with  his  army  from  Arn6  in  the  Chal- 
march  of     kidic  pcninsula,  Brasidas  arrived  in  the  afternoon 

Brasidas  ^ 

from  Arne,  at  Aulon  and  Bromiskus,  near  the  channel  where- 
AigUus,  to   by  the  lake  BolbS  is  connected  with  the  sea.  From 
8krym7n      hcuce,  after  his  men  had  supped,  he  began  his 
JSif"^''^'  night-march  to  Amphipolis,  on  a  cold  and  snowy 
night  of  November  or  the  beginning  of  December. 
He  reached  Argilus   in   the  middle  of  the   night, 
where  the  leaders  at  once  admitted  him,  proclaim- 
ing their  revolt  from  Athens.     With  their  aid  and 
guidance,  he  then  hastened  forward  without  delay 
to  the  bridge  across  the  Strymon,  which  he  reached 
before  break  of  day\     It  was  guarded  only  by  a 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  104.  KaT€(m;<raj*  t6v  crparhv  frp6  ««  eVl  lijp  y€<l>vpav 
TOV  TTorofiov. 

Bekker*!  reading  of  trpb  ca>  appears  to  me  preferable  to  np6vm.    The 
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feeble  piquet — the  town  of  Amphipolis  ilself  being 
situated  on  the  hill  at  some  little  distance  higher 
up  the  river^ ;  so  that  Brasidas,  preceded  by  the 
Argilian  conspirators,  surprised  and  overpowered 
the  guard  without  difficulty.  Thus  master  of  this 
important  communication,  he  crossed  with  his  army 
forthwith  into  the  territory  of  Amphipolis,  where 
his  arrival  spread  the  utmost  dismay  and  terror. 
The  governor  Euklds,  the  magistrates,  and  the  citi- 
zens, were  all  found  wholly  unprepared :  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  city  were  occupied  by  residents 
with  their  families  and  property  around  them,  cal« 
culating  upon  undisturbed  security,  as  if  there  had 
been  no  enemy  within  reach.  Such  of  these  as 
were  close  to  the  city  succeeded  in  running  thither 
with  their  families,  though  leaving  their  property 
exposed — ^but  the  more  distant  became  in  person 
as  well  as  in  property  at  the  mercy  of  the  invader. 
Even  within  the  town,  filled  with  the  friends  and 

latter  word  really  adds  nothing  to  the  meaning ;  whereas  the  £ict  that 
Brasidas  got  over  the  river  before  daylight  is  one  both  new  and  mate- 
rial:  it  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  the  previous  words  eicc/177  rj 

WKTl. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  104.  'An-cx^*  dc  rd  ir^urfia  irXcoy  rijs  dtapda'€c»s,  ica\  ov 

Dr.  Arnold,  with  Dobree,  Poppo,  and  most  of  the  commentators, 
translate  these  words — "  the  town  (of  Amphipolis)  is  farther  off  (from 
Argilus)  than  the  passage  of  the  river/'  But  this  must  be  of  course 
true,  and  conveys  no  new  information,  seeing  that  Brasidas  had  to  cross 
the  river  to  reach  the  town.  Smith  and  Bloomfield  are  right,  I  think, 
in  considering  ttjs  dio/Sacreax  as  governed  by  arr€x«^  and  not  by  irXeoy — 
''the  city  is  at  some  distance  from  the  crossing:"  and  the  objection 
which  Poppo  makes  against  them,  that  ir\€ov  must  necessarily  imply  a 
comparison  with  something,  cannot  be  sustained :  for  Thucydidds  often 
uses  (K  TrXetovoff  (iv.  103 ;  viii.  88)  as  precisely  identical  with  ex  ttoXXov 
(i.  68 ;  iv.  67 ;  v.  69) ;  also  wepl  nktiovof. 

In  the  following  chapter,  on  occasion  of  the  battle  of  Amphipolis, 
tome  farther  remarks  will  be  found  on  the  locality,  with  a  plan  annexed. 
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reltitives  of  these  victims  withoat,  indescribable 
confusion  reigned,  of  which  the  conspirators  within 
tried  to  avail  themselves  in  order  to  get  the  gates 
thrown  open.  And  so  complete  was  the  disor- 
ganisation, that  if  Brasidas  had  marched  up  with- 
out delay  to  the  gates  and  assaulted  the  town, 
many  persons  supposed  that  he  would  have  carried 
it  at  once.  Such  a  risk  however  was  too  great 
even  for  his  boldness — the  rather  as  repulse  would 
have  been  probably  his  ruin.  Moreover,  confiding 
in  the  assurances  of  the  conspirators  that  the  gates 
would  be  thrown  open,  he  thought  it  safer  to  seize 
as  many  persons  as  he  could  from  the  out-citizens, 
as  a  means  of  working  upon  the  sentiments  of  those 
within  the  walls.  Lastly,  this  process  of  seizure  and 
plunder,  being  probably  more  to  the  taste  of  his  own 
soldiers,  could  not  well  be  hindered. 
SLteTor**  B***  b®  waited  in  vain  for  the  opening  of  the 
TOui!d"Am.  S^t^s*  "T^®  conspirators  in  the  city,  in  spite  of  the 
phipoiis,  complete  success  of  their  surprise  and  the  universal 
appointed  dismay  around  them,  found  themselves  unable  to 
ad^ion  carry  the  majority  along  with  them.  As  in  Akan- 
thus,  so  in  Amphipolis,  those  who  really  bated 
Athens  and  wished  to  revolt  were  only  a  party- 
minority.  The  greater  number  of  citizens,  at  this 
critical  moment,  stood  by  Eukl^s  and  the  few  na- 
tive Athenians  around  him  in  resolving  upon  de- 
fence, and  in  sending  off  an  express  to  Thucydidds 
at  Thasos  (the  historian),  the  colleague  of  Euklds, 
as  general  in  the  region  of  Thrace,  for  immediate 
aid.  This  step,  of  course  immediately  communi- 
cated to  Brasidas  from  within,  determined  him  to 
make  every  efibrt  for  enticing  the  Amphipolitans 


into  the 
town« 
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to  surrender  before  the  reinforcement  should  arrive ; 
the  rather  as  he  was  apprised  that  Thucydidds* 
being  a  large  proprietor  and  worker  of  gold  mines 
in  the  neighbouring  region,  possessed  extensive 
personal  influence  among  the  Thracian  tribes,  and 
would  be  able  to  bring  them  together  for  the  relief 
of  the  place,  in  conjunction  with  his  own  Athenian 
squadron.  He  therefore  sent  in  propositions  for  SecSdHM 
surrender  on  the  most  favourable  terms— guaran-  ^^^"iSie 
teeine  to  every  citizen  who  chose  to  remain,  Am-  terms  of  ca- 

,  .       ,.  At.  .  1  .1  pituladon, 

phipolitan  or  even  Athenian,  continued  residence  which  they 
with  undisturbed  property  and  equal  political  rights  Amphipoiis 
— and  granting  to  every  one  who  chose  to  depart,  "p""^*®*- 
five  days   for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  his 
effects. 

Such  easy  conditions,  when  made  known  in  the 
city,  produced  presently  a  sensible  change  of  opi- 
nion among  the  citizens — proving  acceptable  both 
to  Athenians  and  Amphipolitans,  though  on  differ- 
ent grounds  ^  The  properties  of  the  citizens  with- 
out, as  well  as  many  of  their  relatives,  were  all  in  the 
hands  of  Brasidas.  No  one  counted  upon  the  speedy 
arrival  of  reinforcement — and  even  if  it  did  arrive, 
the  city  might  be  preserved,  but  the  citizens  with- 
out would  still  be  either  slain  or  made  captive :  a 
murderous  battle  would  ensue,  and  perhaps  after  all, 
Brasidas,  assisted  by  the  party  within,  might  prove 
victorious.  The  Athenian  citizens  in  Amphipo- 
iis, knowing  themselves  to  be  exposed  to  peculiar 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  106.  01  d*  iroXXol  dKovoravrts  dWoi6repoi  tytvovro 
rhs  ypwfiaf,  &c« 

The  word  oXXoiorcpoc  seems  to  indicate  both  the  change  of  view, 
compared  with  what  had  been  before,  and  new  divergence  introduced 
among  themselves. 
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danger,  were  perfectly  well-pleased  with  his  offer, 
as  extricating  them  from  a  critical  position  and  pro- 
curing for  them  the  means  of  escape,  with  compa* 
ratively  little  loss ;  while  the  non- Athenian  citizens, 
partakers  in  the  same  relief  from  peril,  felt  little 
reluctance  in  accepting  a  capitulation  which  pre- 
served both  their  rights  and  their  properties  in- 
yiolate,  and  merely  severed  them  from  Athens — 
towards  which  city  they  felt,  not  hatred,  but  in- 
difference.   Above  all,  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  citizens  exposed  in  the  out-region  were  stre« 
nuous  in  urging  on  the  capitulation,  so  that  the 
conspirators  soon  became  bold  enough  to  proclaim 
themselves  openly — insisting  upon  the  moderation 
of  Brasidas  and  the  prudence  of  admitting  him. 
Eukl6s  found  that  the  tone  of  opinion,  even  among 
his  own  Athenians,  was  gradually  turned  against 
him.     He  could  not  prevent  the  acceptance  of  the 
terms,  and  the  admission  of  the  enemy  into  the 
city,  on  that  same  day. 
Thiicydid6t      No  such  rcsolution  would  have  been  adopted, 
Eira^fr^m    had  the  citizens  been  aware  how  near  at  hand  Thu- 
lith  Wi      cydidfis  and  his  forces  were.     The  message  des- 
SthuhiT  P^tc^®^'    early  in  the   morning  from  Amphipolis 
to  preserve   found  him  at  Thasos  with  seven  triremes;  with 
-^hepre-     which  he  instantly  put  to  sea,  so  as  to  reach  Eion 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  within  three  miles  of 
Amphipolis,  on  the  same  evening.     He  hoped  to  be 
in  time  for  saving  Amphipolis :  but  the  place  had 
surrendered  a  few  hours  before.    He  arrived  indeed 
only  just  in  time  to  preserve  Eion  ;  for  parties  in 
that  town  were  already  beginning  to  concert  the 
admission  of  Brasidas,  who  would  probably  have 
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entered  it  at  daybreak  the  next  morning.  Thucy- 
didds,  putting  the  place  in  a  condition  of  defence, 
successfully  repelled  an  attack  which  Brasidas  made 
both  by  land  and  by  boats  on  the  river.  He  at 
the  same  time  received  and  provided  for  the  Athe- 
nian citizens  who  were  retiring  from  Amphipolis\ 

The  capture  of  this  city,  perhaps  the  most  im-  AUnnand 
portant  of  all  the  foreign  possessions  of  Athene—  dnced  at 
and  the  opening  of  the  bridge  over  the  Strymon,  thenpture 
by  which  even  all  her  eastern  allies  became  ap-  J^it!I!!5n!r 
proachable  by  land — occasioned  prodigious  emo-  ^^^ 
tion  throughout  all  the  Grecian  world.     The  dis-  *"»"«  •»«' 

r  1  A    1  o  1111  encrolet. 

may  felt  at  Athens'  was  greater  than  had  been  ever 
before  experienced.  Hope  and  joy  prevailed  among 
her  enemies,  while  excitement  and  new  aspirations 
became  widely  spread  among  her  subject-allies. 
The  bloody  defeat  at  Delium,  and  the  unexpected 
conquests  of  Brasidas,  now  again  lowered  the  pres^ 
tige  of  Athenian  success,  sixteen  months  after  it 
had  been  so  powerfully  exalted  by  the  capture  of 
Sphakteria.  The  loss  of  reputation,  which  Sparta 
had  then  incurred,  was  now  compensated  by  a  re-* 
action  against  the  unfounded  terrors  since  con- 
ceived about  the  probable  career  of  her  6nemy.  It 
was  not  merely  the  loss  of  Amphipolis,  serious  as 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  106,  106;  Diodor.  xii.  68. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  108.  *ExofUvris  dc  rrjs  *AfU^iir<SXc«»ff,  o2  *A^mu<u  h  fitya 
dcoff  Kar€OTri<raiff  &c. 

The  prodigious  importance  of  the  site  of  Amphipolis,  with  its  ad- 
joining bridge  forming  the  communication  between  the  regions  east 
and  west  of  Strymon — was  felt  not  only  by  Philip  of  Macedon  (as 
will  hereafter  appear),  but  also  by  the  Romans  after  their  conquest  of 
Macedonia.  Qf  the  four  regions  into  which  the  Romans  distributed 
Macedonia,  "  pars  prima  (says  Livy,  zlv.  30)  habet  opportunitatem  Am- 
phipoleos ;  quae  objecta  claudit  omnes  ab  oriente  sole  in  Macedoniam 
aditus." 

VOL.  VI.  2  o 
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that  was,  which  distressed  the  Athenians  ;  but  also 
their  insecurity  respecting  the  maintenance  of  their 
whole  empire.  They  knew  not  which  of  their  sub- 
ject-allies might  next  revolt,  in  contemplation  of 
aid  from  Brasidas,  facilitated  by  the  newly-acquired 
Strymonian  bridge.  And  as  the  proceedings  of 
that  general  counted  in  part  to  the  credit  of  his 
country,  it  was  believed  that  Sparta,  now  for  the 
first  time  shaking  oflf  her  languor ^  had  taken  to 
herself  the  rapidity  and  enterprise  once  regarded 
as  the  exclusive  characteristic  of  Athens. 
Extmordi-        gut  bcsidcs  all  these  chances  of  evil  to  the  Athe- 

nary  per-  .  i  .  i 

tonal  glory,  uians,  tbcrc  was  another  yet  more  threatening — the 
{^^fTuence "  pcrsoual  asceudeucy  and  position  of  Brasidas  himself. 
B^wldal*'^  It  was  not  merely  the  boldness,  the  fertility  of  ag- 
gressive resource,  the  quick  movements,  the  power 
of  stimulating  the  minds  of  soldiers — which  lent 
efficiency  to  that  general;  but  also  his  incorruptible 
probity,  his  good  faith,  his  moderation,  his  absti- 
nence from  party-cruelty  or  corruption,  and  from  all 
intermeddling  with  the  internal  constitutions  of  the 
different  cities — ^in  strict  adherence  to  that  mani- 
festo whereby  Sparta  had  proclaimed  herself  the 
liberator  of  Greece.  Such  talents  and  such  official 
worth  had  never  before  been  seen  combined.  Set 
off  as  they  were  by  the  full  brilliancy  of  successes, 
such  as  were  deemed  inc^dible  before  they  actually 
occurred,  they  inspired  a  degree  of  confidence,  and 
turned  a  tide  of  opinion,  towards  this  eminent  man, 
which  rendered   him   personally  one  of  the  first 

'  Tbucyd.  iv.  108.  T6  dc  fUyurroVj  dia  r6  ^bovrfv  e^oy  cV  r^  avTiKOy 
Koi  OTir6irp&rov  AaKtdaifioptav  opyapr^p  cficXXov  trtipavSai, 
KUftw€V€ip  fl-am  rpoiry  crotfioi  Ifiray  (the  subject-allies  of  Athens), 
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powers  in  Greece.  Numerous  solicitations  were 
transmitted  to  him  at  Amphipolis  from  parties 
among  the  subject-allies  of  Athens,  in  their  pre- 
sent temper  of  large  hopes  from  him  and  dimi- 
nished fear  of  the  Athenians.  The  anti-Athenian 
party  in  each  was  impatient  to  revolt,  the  rest  of 
of  the  population  less  restrained  by  fear^ 

Of  those  who  indulged  in  these  sanguine  calcu-  inaction 
lations,  many  had  yet  to  learn  by  painful  experi-  >pondency 
ence  that  Athens  was  still    but   little   abated   in  aftet^the"' 
power.     Still  her  inaction  during  this   important  D^uumf 
autumn  had  been  such  as  may  well  explain  their  ."P««j*"y 

•^  *  in  reference 

mistake.  It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  on  ^  arresting 
hearing  the  alarming  news  of  the  junction  of  Bra-  quesu  of 
sidas  with  the  Chalkidians  and  Perdikkas  so  close  Thrace^.'*'" 
upon  their  dependent  allies,  they  would  forthwith 
have  sent  a  competent  force  to  Thrace — which,  if 
despatched  at  that  time,  would  probably  have  ob- 
viated all  the  subsequent  disasters.  So  they  would 
have  acted  at  any  other  time — and  perhaps  even 
then,  if  Perikl6s  had  been  alive.  But  the  news 
arrived  just  at  the  period  when  Athens  was  engaged 
in  the  expedition  against  Boeotia,  which  ended  very 
shortly  in  the  ruinous  defeat  of  Delium.  Under  the 
discouragement  arising  from  the  death  of  the  Stra- 
t^gus  Hippokrat6s  and  1000  citizens,  the  idea  of  a 
fresh  expedition  to  Thrace  would  probably  have 
been  intolerable  to  Athenian  hoplites.  The  hard- 
ships of  a  winter  service  in  Thrace,  as  experienced 
a  few  years  before  in  the  blockade  of  Potid8ea,  would 
probably  also  aggravate  their  reluctance.  In  Grecian 
history,  we  must  steadfastly  keep  in  mind  that  we 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  108. 
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are  reading  about  citizen  soldiers,  not  about  pro- 
fessional soldiers ;  and  that  the  temper  of  the  time, 
whether  of  confidence  or  dismay,  modifies  to  an  un- 
speakable degree  all  the  calculations  of  military  and 
political  prudence.     Even  after  the  rapid  successes 
of  Brasidas,  not  merely  at  Akanthus  and  Stageirus, 
but  even  at  Amphipolis,  they  sent  only  a  few  in- 
adequate guards^  to  the  points  most  threatened — 
thus  leaving  to  their  enterprising  enemy  the  whole 
remaining  winter  for  his  operations,  without  hiD- 
drance.     Without  depreciating  the  merits  of  Brasi- 
das,  we  may  see  that  his  extraordinary  success  was 
in  great  part  owing  to  the  no  less  extraordinary  de- 
pression which  at  that  time  pervaded  the  Athenian 
public  :  a  feeling  encouraged  by  Nikias  and  other 
leading  men  of  the  same  party,  who  were  building 
upon  it  their  hopes  of  getting  the  Lacedaemonian 
proposals  for  peace  accepted. 
^^f  „        But  while  we  thus  notice  the  short-comings  of 
was  caused  Athcus  m  uot  scudmg  timely  forces  agamst  Brasi- 
ligen^  o?'  das,  we  must  at  the  same  time  admit,  that  the  most 
nUii^wm.    serious  and  irreparable  loss  which  she  sustained — 
ESfeV^d  *^*'  ^^  Amphipolis — was  the  fault  of  her  officers 
thebisto-     more   than  her  own.     EuklSs  and  the  historian 
didfis.         Thucydidds,  the  two  joint  Athenian  commanders 
in  Thrace,  to  whom  was  confided  the  defence  of 
that  important  town,  had  means  amply  sufficient 
to  place  it  beyond  all  risk  of  capture,  had  they  em- 
ployed the  most  ordinary  vigilance  and  precaution 
beforehand.    That  Thucydidds  became  an  exile  im- 
mediately after  this   event,  and  remained  so  for 

^  Thucyd.  iv.  108.     Ot  fup  *AOrfvaioi  <f>vXaK^s  ins  e(  okiyov  xal  cV 
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twenty  years,  is  certain  from  his  own  statement,  l^^^^y 
And  we  hear,  upon  what  in  this  case  is  quite  suffi-  ^^fj^^^^' 
cient  authority,  that  the  Athenians  condemned  him  thepropo- 
(probably  Eukl6s  also)  to  banishment,  on  the  pro-  KicTn^ 
position  of  Kleon\ 

In  considering  this  sentence,  historians*  com- 
monly  treat  Thucydidds  as  an  innocent  man,  and 
find  nothing  to  condemn  except  the  calumnies  of 
the  demagogue,  followed  by  the  injustice  of  the 
people.  But  this  view  of  the  case  cannot  be  sus- 
tained, when  we  bring  together  all  the  facts  even 
as  indicated  by  Thucydidfis  himself. 

'  Thucyd,  v.  26.  See  the  biography  of  ThucydidSa  by  Marcellinas, 
prefixed  to  all  the  editions,  p.  19,  ed.  Arnold. 

'  I  transcribe  the  main  features  from  the  account  of  Dr.  Thirlwall, 
whose  judgment  coincides  on  this  occasion  with  what  is  generally 
given  (Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  xxiii.  vol.  iii.  p.  268). 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Thucydid^s,  with  seven  galleys 
which  he  happened  to  have  with  him  at  Thasos,  when  he  received  the 
despatch  from  Eucles,  sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  and  learn- 
ing the  fall  of  Amphipolis  proceeded  to  put  £ion  in  a  state  of  defence. 
His  timely  arrival  saved  the  place,  which  Brasidas  attacked  the  next 
morning,  both  from  the  river  and  the  land,  without  effect :  and  the  re- 
fugees, who  retired  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  from  Amphipolis,  foimd 
shelter  at  Eion,  and  contributed  to  its  security.  The  historian  rendered 
an  important  service  to  his  country :  and  it  does  not  appear  that  human 
prudence  and  activity  aPiifi  have  accomplished  anything  more  under  the 
same  circumstances.  Yet  his  unavoidable  failure  proved  the  occasion  of 
a  sentence,  under  which  he  spent  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  exile :  and 
he  was  only  restored  to  his  country  in  the  season  of  her  deepest  humi- 
liation by  the  public  calamities.  So  much  only  can  be  gathered  with 
certainty  from  his  language :  for  he  has  not  condescended  to  mention 
either  the  charge  which  was  brought  against  him,  or  the  nature  of  the 
sentence,  which  he  may  either  have  suffered,  or  avoided  by  a  voluntary 
exile.  A  statement,  very  probable  in  itself,  though  resting  on  slight 
authority,  attributes  his  banishment  to  Kleon's  calumnies:  that  the 
irritation  produced  by  the  loss  of  Amphipolis  should  have  been  so  directed 
against  an  innocent  object,  would  perfectly  accord  with  the  character  of 
the  people  and  of  the  demagogue.  Posterity  has  gained  by  the  injustice 
of  his  cuntemporarics,"  &c. 


guilty. 
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Sfiuteuc€  of       At  the  moment  when  Brasidas  surprised  Amphi- 

banishment  *  * 

passed  on  poUs,  Thucydid^s  was  at  Thasos ;  and  the  event  is 

by  the  always  discussed  as  if  he  was  there  by  necessity  or 

^groinds  duty — as  if  Thasos  was  his  special  mission.     Now 

tenw!'  'hV  we  know  from  his  own  statement  that  his  command 

justly  in-  ^,as  not  special  or  confined  to  Thasos.     He  was 

curred  their  * 

verdict  of  gent  as  joint  commander  along  with  EuklSs  gene- 
rally to  Thrace,  and  especially  to  Amphipolis\ 
Both  of  them  were  jointly  and  severally  responsi* 
ble  for  the  proper  defence  of  Amphipolis,  with  the 
Athenian  empire  and  interests  in  that  quarter. 
Such  nomination  of  two  or  more  officers,  co-ordi- 
nate and  jointly  responsible,  was  the  usual  habit  of 
of  Athens,  wherever  the  scale  or  the  area  of  military 
operations  was  considerable — instead  of  one  su- 
preme  responsible   commander,  with  subordinate 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  104.  Oi  5*  ivavrloi  rois  TrpobLBova-i  (that  is,  at  Amphi- 
polis) Kparovvres  t^  irXij^ci  &OTt  fifj  avTiKO  riis  mikas  ovocyeor^cu,  trifi* 
irovcTi  fitra  EvKkiovs  rod  oTparrjyov,  ts  €k  tS>v  *h&rival<av  napifjv  avTois 
^vXa(  Tov  x^plov,  €7ri  t6v  fT€po¥  a-rpartfy^p  rSv  cirl  Gpfjci^ff, 
QovKv^l^rjv  T6v*0\6poVf  ts  rdUe  ^vv(ypa}ft€Vf  Spra  wept  Qdaop^ 
(coTi  d*  17  vTJa-os,  napia>p  anoiKia,  direxova-a  r^r  'A/A^iir<$X(fi>(  ^fUir€ias 
TffUpaf  fioKurra  irkovp)  iccXcvovrcf  ot^iVi  ^orjBeiv, 

Here  Thucydides  describes  himself  as  "  the  other  geoeral  along  with 
£ukl^,  of  the  region  of  or  towards  Thrace."  There  cannot  be  a  clearer 
designation  of  the  extensive  range  of  his  functions  and  duties.  The  same 
words  rot)  Mpov  arpaniyov  are  used  respecting  the  two  joint  commandera 
Ilippokratis  and  Demosthenes  (Thucyd.  iv.  67  and  iv.  43). 

I  adopt  here  the  reading  r&p  cVi  Bpatcrfs  (the  genitive  case  of  the 
well-known  Thucydidean  phrase  ra  cVl  Qp^iajs)  in  preference  to  r6p  iwl 
Qp^Kjjs ;  which  would  mean  in  substance  the  same  thing,  though  not 
so  precisely,  nor  so  suitably  to  the  usual  manner  of  the  historian. 
Bloomfield,  Bekker,  and  GoUer  have  all  introduced  t»v  into  the  text, 
on  the  authority  of  various  MSS. :  Poppo  and  Dr.  Arnold  also  both  ex- 
press a  preference  for  it,  though  they  still  leave  top  in  the  text. 

Moreover  the  words  of  Thucydid^  himself  in  the  passage  where  he 
mentions  his  own  long  exile,  plainly  prove  that  he  was  sent  out  as 
general,  not  to  Thasos,  but  to  Amphipoli8-^{\.  26)  kui  ^vpI^t)  fioi  <f>evy€tp 
rrjp  €fjLavTov  trq  (iKOtri  fi€Ta  rrfv  is  *Ap,(f)i7ro\iv  (TTpaTTjyiav,  &c. 
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officers  acting  under  him  and  responsible  to  him. 
If,  then,  Thucydidds  **  was  stationed  at  Thasos," 
(to  use  the  phrase  of  Dr.  Thirlwall)  this  was  be- 
cause he  chose  to  station  himself  there,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  own  discretion. 

Accordingly,  the  question  which  we  have  to  put 
is,  not  whether  Thucyddidfis  did  all  that  could  be 
done,  after  he  received  the  alarming  express  at 
Thasos  (which  is  the  part  of  the  case  that  he  sets 
prominently  before  us),  but  whether  he  and  EuklSs 
jointly  took  the  best  general  measures  for  the  secu* 
rity  of  the  Athenian  empire  in  Thrace — especially 
for  Amphipolis,  the  first  jewel  of  her  empire. 

They  suffer  Athens  to  be  robbed  of  that  jewel, 
— and  how?  Had  they  a  difficult  position  to  de- 
fend  ?  Were  they  overwhelmed  by  a  superior  force  ? 
Were  they  distracted  by  simultaneous  revolts  in 
different  places,  or  assailed  by  enemies  unknown  or 
unforeseen  ?  Not  one  of  these  grounds  for  ac- 
quittal can  be  pleaded.  First,  their  position  was 
of  all  others  the  most  defensible.  They  had  only 
to  keep  the  bridge  over  the  Strymon  adequately 
watched  and  guarded — or  to  retain  the  Athenian 
squadron  at  Eion — and  Amphipolis  was  safe.  Either 
one  or  the  other  of  these  precautions  would  have 
sufficed  :  both  together  would  have  sufficed  so  am- 
ply, as  probably  to  prevent  the  scheme  of  attack 
from  being  formed.  Next,  the  force  under  Brasi- 
das  was  in  no  way  superior — not  even  adequate  to 
the  capture  of  the  inferior  place  Eion,  when  pro- 
perly guarded — much  less  to  that  of  Amphipolis. 
Lastly,  there  were  no  simultaneous  revolts  to  dis- 
tract attention,  nor  unknown  enemies  to  confound 
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a  well-laid  scheme  of  defence.  There  was  but  one 
enemy,  in  one  quarter,  having  one  road  by  which  to 
approach  ;  an  enemy  of  surpassing  merit  indeed, 
and  eminently  dangerous  to  Athens — but  without 
any  chance  of  success,  except  from  the  short-co- 
mings of  the  Athenian  officers. 

Now  Thucydidds  and  EuklSs  both  knew  that 
Brasidas  had  prevailed  upon  Akanthus  and  Stagei- 
rus  to  revolt,  and  that  too  in  such  a  way  as  to  ex- 
tend his  own  personal  influence  materially.  They 
knew  that  the  population  of  Argilus  was  of  Andrian 
origin',  like  that  of  Akanthus  and  Stageirus,  and 
therefore  peculiarly  likely  to  be  tempted  by  the  ex- 
ample of  those  two  towns.  Lastly,  they  knew  (and 
ThucydidSs  himself  tells  us^)  that  this  Argilian 
population — whose  territory  bordered  on  the  Stry- 
mon  and  the  western  foot  of  the  bridge,  and  who 
had  many  connections  in  Amphipolis — had  been 
long  disaffected  to  Athens,  and  especially  to  the 
Athenian  possession  of  that  city.  Yet  having  such 
foreknowledge,  ample  warning  for  the  necessity  of 
a  vigilant  defence,  ThucydidSs  and  Eukl6s  with- 
draw, or  omit,  both  the  two  precautions  upon  which 
the  security  of  Amphipolis  rested — precautions  both 
of  them  obvious,  either  of  them  sufficient.  The 
one  leaves  the  bridge  under  a  feeble  guard^,  and  is 

»  Compure  Thucyd.  iv.  84,  88,  103. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  103.  fid\i<rra  df  ol  'ApyiXiot,  iyyvs  r€  npoo-ot- 
KovvTts  Ka\  dfi  ir6rt  rots  *A3TfvaioiS  Svrts  vnowroi  #ea<  ciri- 
fiov\tvovT€s  rf  X^P^V  (Amphipolis),  /iretd^  irapervxfy  6  Koipbs  koi 
Bpaa-ilkis  fjikOtv,  tfirpa^dy  re  (k  ir\fio¥os  nphs  rovs  tfinoXirtvotrras 
ai^v  cjcffc  ovrcor  cj^o^o-crat  ^  fr<$Xiv,  &c. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  103.  ^vXajc^  dc  rir  fipax^ia  jca^ciorr^icfi,  fjy  jSca- 
(rdfitvos  pifdivf  6  Bpcuri^as,  dfia  /icv  rfjs  npodoaiag  ovirrfs^  ofia  dc  koX 
Xf^fi&vot  ^vros  Ktti  d7rpo(rb6Kriros  Trpoo'WfO'iii',  bttfiri  rrfv  y€<f>vpav,  Sec. 
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caught  SO  uoprepared  every  way,  that  one  might 
suppose  Athens  to  he  in  profound  peace ;  the  other 
is  found  with  his  squadron,  not  at  Eion,  but  at 
Thasos — an  island  out  of  all  possible  danger,  either 
from  Brasidas  (who  had  no  ships)  or  any  other 
enemy.  The  arrival  of  Brasidas  comes  on  both  of 
them  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  Nothing  more  is  re- 
quired than  this  plain  fact,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  prove  their  improvidence  as  commanders. 

The  presence  of  Thucydid6s  on  the  station  of 
Thrace  was  important  to  Athens,  partly  because 
he  possessed  valuable  family-connections,  mining- 
property,  and  commanding  influence  among  the 
continental  population  round  Amphipolis^  This 
was  one  main  reason  why  he  was  named.  The 
Athenian  people  confide  much  in  his  private  influ- 
ence, over  and  above  the  public  force  under  his 
command — looking  to  him  even  more  than  to  his 
colleague  Eukl^s  for  the  continued  security  of  the 
town:  instead  of  which  they  And  that  not  even 
their  own  squadron  under  him  is  at  hand  near  the 
vulnerable  point  at  the  moment  when  the  enemy 
comes.  Of  the  two,  perhaps,  the  conduct  of  EukISs 
admits  of  conceivable  explanation  more  easily  than 
that  of  Thucydidds.  For  it  seems  that  Euklds  had 
no  paid  force  in  Amphipolis  ;  no  other  force  than 
the  citizen  hoplites,  partly  Athenian,  partly  of 
other  lineage.     Doubtless  these  men  found  it  irk- 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  105.  jcoIott*  avrov  dvua<rBai  iv  rois  vpiorois  t&v  tfirei' 
poDT&f,  &c. 

Rotscher,  in  his  Life  of  Thucydid^s  (Leben  des  Thukydides,  Gottm- 
gen^  1842,  sect.  4.  p.  97-99),  admits  it  to  be  the  probable  truth,  that 
ThucydidSs  was  selected  for  this  command  expressly  in  consequence  of 
his  private  influence  in  the  region  around.  Yet  this  biographer  still 
repeats  the  view  generally  taken',  that  Thucydid^s  did  everything  which 
an  able  commander  could  do,  and  was  most  unjustly  condemned. 
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some  to  keep  guard  through  the  winter  on  the 
Strymonian  bridge.  Euklls  might  fancy,  that 
by  enforcing  a  large  perpetual  guard,  he  ran  the 
risk  of  making  Athens  unpopular.  Moreover^  strict 
constancy  of  watch,  night  after  night,  when  no  ac- 
tual danger  comes,  with  an  unpaid  citizen  force — 
is  not  easy  to  maintain.  This  is  an  insufficient  ex- 
cuse, but  it  is  better  than  anything  which  can  be 
offered  on  behalf  of  Thucydidds ;  who  had  with 
him  a  paid  Athenian  force,  and  might  just  as  well 
have  kept  it  at  Eion  as  at  Thasos^  We  may  be  sure 
that  the  absence  of  Thucydid^s  with  his  fleet,  at 
Thasos,  was  one  essential  condition  in  the  plot  laid 
by  Brasidas  with  the  Argilians. 

To  say,  with  Dr.  Thirlwall,  that  **  human  pru- 
dence and  activity  could  not  have  accomplished 
more  than  Thucydid^s  did  under  the  same  circum^ 
stances  " — is  true  as  matter  of  fact,  and  creditable 
as  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  is  wholly  inadmissible  as 
a  justification,  and  meets  only  one  part  of  the  case. 
An  officer  in  command  is  responsible  not  jonly  for 
doing  most  **  under  the  circumstances,''  but  also 
for  the  circumstances  themselves,  insofar  as  they 
are  under  his  control.  'Now  nothing  is  more  under 
his  control  than  the  position  which  he  chooses  to 
occupy.  If  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  or  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  had  lost  by  surprise  of  an  enemy  not 
very  numerous,  a  post  of  supreme  importance  which 
they  thought  adequately  protected,  would  they  be 
satisfied  to  hear  from  the  responsible  officer  in  com- 

*  That  the  recognised  station  of  the  Athenian  fleet  was  at  Eion — 
and  that  the  maintenance  of  the  passage  of  the  Strymou  was  inestimahle 
to  the  Athenians  (even  apart  from  Amphipolis),  as  guarantee  for  the 
inaccessibility  of  her  eastern  empire — we  see  by  Thiicyd.  iv.  108. 
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mand — "  Having  no  idea  that  the  enemy  would  at- 
tempt any  surprise,  I  thought  that  I  might  keep 
my  force  half  a  day's  journey  off  from  the  post  ex- 
posed, at  another  post  which  it  was  physically  im- 
possible for  the  enemy  to  reach.  But  the  moment 
I  was  informed  that  the  surprise  had  occurred,  I 
hastened  to  the  jscene,  did  all  that  human  prudence 
and  activity  could  do  to  repel  the  enemy  ^  and 
though  I  found  that  he  had  already  mastered  the 
capital  post  of  all,  yet  I  beat  him  back  from  a 
second  post  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  mastering 
also  "  ?  Does  any  one  imagine  that  these  illustrious 
chiefs,  smarting  under  the  loss  of  an  inestimable  po- 
sition which  alters  the  whole  prospects  of  a  cam- 
paign, would  be  satisfied  with  such  a  report,  and 
would  dismiss  the  officer  with  praises  for  his  vigour 
and  bravery '*  under  the  circumstances"?  They 
would  assuredly  reply  that  he  had  done  right  in 
coming  back — that  his  conduct  after  coming  back 
had  been  that  of  a  brave  man — and  that  there 
was  no  impeachment  on  his  courage.  But  they 
would  at  the  same  time  add,  that  his  want  of  judge- 
ment and  foresight,  in  omitting  to  place  the  valuable 
position  really  exposed  under  sufficient  guard  be- 
forehand, and  leaving  it  thus  open  to  the  enemy, 
while  he  himself  was  absent  in  another  place  which 
was  out  of  danger — and  his  easy  faith  that  there 
would  be  no  dangerous  surprise,  at  a  time  when 
the  character  of  the  enemy's  officer,  as  well  as  the 
disaffection  of  the  neighbours  (Argilus),  plainly  in- 
dicated  that  there  would  be,  if  the  least  opening 
were  afforded — that  these  were  defects  meriting 
serious  reproof,  and  disqualifying  him  from  any 
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future  command  of  trust  and  responsibility.  Nor 
can  we  doubt  that  the  whole  feeling  of  the  respect- 
ive armies,  who  would  have  to  pay  with  their  best 
blood  the  unhappy  miscalculation  of  this  officer, 
would  go  along  with  such  a  sentence ;  without  at 
all  suspecting  themselves  to  be  guilty  of  injustice, 
or  of  ^'  directing  the  irritation  produced  by  the  loss 
against  an  innocent  object/' 

The  vehement  leather-seller  in  the  Pnyx  at 
Athens,  when  he  brought  forward  what  are  called 
**  his  calumnies  "  against  ThucydidSs  and  Euklds, 
as  having  caused  through  culpable  omission  a  fatal 
and  irreparable  loss  to  their  country,  might  per- 
haps state  his  case  with  greater  loudness  and  acri- 
mony. But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would 
say  anything  more  really  galling,  than  would  be 
contained  in  the  dignified  rebuke  of  an  esteemed 
modern  general,  to  a  subordinate  officer  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  In  my  judgement,  not  only  the 
accusation  against  these  two  officers  (I  assume  Eu- 
kl6s  to  have  been  included)  was  called  for  on  the 
fairest  presumptive  grounds — which  would  be  suffi- 
cient as  a  justification  of  the  leather-seller  Kleon — 
but  the  positive  verdict  of  guilty  against  them  was 
fully  merited.  Whether  the  banishment  inflicted 
was  a  greater  penalty  than  the  case  warranted,  I  will 
not  take  upon  me  to  pronounce.  Every  age  has  its 
own  standard  of  feeling  for  measuring  what  is  a 
proper  intensity  of  punishment :  penalties  which  our 
grandfathers  thought  right  and  meet,  would  in  the 
present  day  appear  intolerably  rigorous.  But  when 
I  consider  the  immense  value  of  Amphipolis  to 
Athens,  combined  with  the  conduct  whereby  it  was 
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lost,  I  cannot  think  that  there  was  a  single  Athe- 
nian, or  a  single  Greek,  who  would  deem  the  pe- 
nalty of  banishment  too  severe. 

It  is  painful  to  find  such  strong  grounds  of 
official  censure  against  a  man  who  as  an  historian 
has  earned  the  lasting  admiration  of  posterity — my 
own,  among  the  first  and  warmest.  But  in  criti- 
cising the  conduct  of  Thucydidfis  the  officer,  we 
are  bound  in  justice  to  forget  Thucydidds  the  histo- 
rian. He  was  not  known  in  the  latter  character,  at 
the  time  when  this  sentence  was  passed.  Perhaps 
he  never  would  have  been  so  known  (like  the  Nea- 
politan historian  Colletta),  if  exile  had  not  thrown 
him  out  of  the  active  duties  and  hopes  of  a  citizen. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  went  home 
from  Eion  to  encounter  the  grief,  wrath,  and  alarm, 
so  strongly  felt  at  Athens  after  the  loss  of  Amphi- 
polls.  Condemned,  either  with  or  without  appear- 
ance, he  remained  in  banishment  for  twenty  years  ^ ; 
not  returning  to  Athens  until  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Of  this  long  exile 
much  is  said  to  have  been  spent  on  his  property  in 
Thrace ;  yet  he  also  visited  most  parts  of  Greece — 
enemies  of  Athens  as  well  as  neutral  states.  How- 
ever much  we  may  deplore  such  a  misfortune  on 
his  account,  mankind  in  general  has,  and  ever  will 
have,  the  strongest  reason  to  rejoice  at  it.  To 
this  compulsory  leisure  we  owe  the  completion,  or 
rather  the  near  approach  to  completion,  of  his  his- 
tory. And  the  opportunities  which  an  exile  enjoyed 
of  personally  consulting  neutrals  and  enemies,  con- 
tributed much  to  form  that  impartial,  comprehen- 

»  Thucyd.  v.  26. 
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fiive,  Pan-hellenic,  spirit,    which  reigns  generally 

throughout  his  immortal  work. 
Prepara-  Meauwhilc    Brasidas,    installed   in   Amphipolis 

B^idaain  about  thc  beginning  of  December  424  b.c.^  em- 
fo^MtMd-  ployed  his  increased  power  only  the  more  vigor- 
*te?t— hi.  ously  against  Athens,  His  first  care  was  to  re- 
operations   constitute  Amphipolis — a  task  wherein  the  Mace- 

against  the  ,  * 

Akt§,  or  donian  Perdikkas,  whose  intrigues  had  contributed 
SfTth^*^  to  the  capture,  came  and  personally  assisted.  That 
city  went  through  a  partial  secession  and  reno- 
vation of  inhabitants  ;  being  now  moreover  cut  off 
from  the  port  of  Eion  and  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians. 
Many  new  arrangements  must  have  been  required, 
as  well  for  its  internal  polity  as  for  its  external  de- 
fence. Brasidas  took  measures  for  building  ships 
of  war,  in  the  lake  above  the  city,  in  order  to  force 
the  lower  part  of  the  river' :  but  his  most  import- 
ant step  was  to  construct  a  palisade  work',  con- 
necting the  walls  of  the  city  with  the  bridge.  He 
thus  made  himself  permanently  master  of  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Strymon,  so  as  to  shut  the  door  by  which 
he  himself  had  entered,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  an  easy  communication  with  Argilus  and  the 
western  bank  of  the  Strymon.  He  also  made  some 
acquisitions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  Pit- 
takus,  prince  of  the  neighbouring  Edonian-Thracian 
township  of  Myrkinus,  had  been  recently  assassin- 
ated by  bis  wife  Brauro  and  by  some  personal  ene- 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  104-108. 

'  This  is  the  (rrav/>ttfia,  mentioned  (v.  10)  as  existing  a  year  and  a 
half  aftterwards,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Amphipolis.  I  shall  say 
more  respecting  the  topography  of  Amphipolis,  when  1  come  to  describe 
that  battle. 
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mies.  He  bad  probably  been  the  ally  of  Athens, 
and  his  assassins  now  sought  to  strengthen  them- 
selves by  courting  the  alliance  of  the  bew  conqueror 
of  Amphipolis.  The  Thasian  continental  colonies 
of  Galepsus  and  CElsymS  also  declared  their  adhesion 
to  him. 

While  he  sent  to  Lacedsemon,  communicating  his 
excellent  position  as  well  as  his  large  hopes,  he  at 
the  same  time,  without  waiting  for  the  answer,  be- 
gan acting  for  himself,  with  all  the  aUies  whom  he 
could  get  together.  He  marched  first  against  the 
peninsula  called  Aktd — the  narrow  tongue  of  land 
which  stretches  out  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Akan- 
thus  to  the  mighty  headland  called  Mount  Athos — 
near  thirty  miles  long,  and  between  four  and  five 
miles  for  the  most  part  in  breadth  ^  The  long,  rug- 
ged ,  woody  ridge — covering  this  peninsula  so  as  to 
leave  but  narrow  spaces  for  dwelling,  or  cultivation, 
or  feeding  of  cattle — was  at  this  time  occupied  by 
many  distinct  petty  communities,  some  of  them 
divided  in  race  and  language.  SanS,  a  colony  from 
Andros,  was  situated  in  the  interior  gulf  (cstlled  the 
Singitic  Gulf)  between  Athos  and  the  Sithonian 
peninsula,  near  theXerxeian  canal.  The  rest  of  the 
Aktd  was  distributed  among  Bisaltians,  Krestdnians 
and  Edonians,  all  fractions  of  the  Thracian  name — 
Pelasgians  or  Tyrrhenians,  of  the  race  which  had 
once  occupied  Lemnos  and  Imbros — and  some  Chal- 
kidians.  Some  of  these  little  communities  spoke 
habitually  two  languages.  Thyssus,  Kle6nd,  Olo- 
phyxus,  and  others,  all  submitted  on  the  arrival  of 

*  See  Grisebach,  Reise  durch  Rumelien  und  Brusa,  vol.  i.  ch.  yiii. 
p.  226. 
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Brasidas ;  but  Sand  and  Dion  held  out,  nor  could 
he  bring  them  to  terms  even  by  ravaging  their  ter- 
ritory. 
He  attacki  He  ucxt  marchcd  into  the  Sithonian  peninsula, 
thesitho-  to  attack  Torond,  situated  near  the  southern  ex- 
ratr-^e'hT  tremity  of  that  peninsula — opposite  to  Cape  Kana- 
ufto\h«^      strseum,  the  extreme  headland  of  the  peninsula  of 

pjrty— •"-  Tor6n6  was  inhabited  by  a  Chalkidic  population, 
uketit.  but  had  not  partaken  in  the  revolt  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Chalkidians  against  Athens..  A  small 
Athenian  garrison  had  been  sent  there,  probably 
since  the  recent  dangers,  and  were  now  defending 
it  as  well  as  repairing  the  town-wall  in  various 
parts  where  it  had  been  so  neglected  as  to  crumble 
down.  They  occupied  as  a  sort  of  distinct  citadel 
the  outlying  cape'  called  LSkythus,  joining  by  a 
narrow  isthmus  the  hill  on  which  the  city  stood, 
and  forming  a  port  wherein  lay  two  Athenian  tri* 
remes  as  guard-ships.-  A  small  party  in  Tor6ne, 
without  privity'  or  even  suspicion  of  the  rest, 
entered*  into  correspondence  with  Brasidas,  and 
engaged  to  provide  for  him  the  means  of  entering 
and  mastering  the  town.  Accordingly  he  advanced 
by  a  night-march  to  the  temple  of  the  Dioskuri 
(Kastor  and  Pollux)  within  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  town-gates,  which  he  reached  a  little 
before  daybreak ;  sending  forward  100  peltasts  to 
be  still  nearer,  and  to  rush  upon  the  gate  at  the 
instant  when  signal  was  made  from  within.     His 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  109. 

'  Thucyd.  vr,  110.  fcai  avr^v  Mptt  6\lyoi  fvrjyov  Kpvt^a^  iroifMi 
6vT€t  Trfv  n6kiv  irapabovvai — iv.  1 13.  Tw  di  Topo»i/aiW  ytyyofiivrjt  Tfji 
A\»atwt  rh  fiiv  iroXv,  ovUv  €lb6ff  MBopvptlro,  &c. 
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Tor6n8ean  partisans,  some  of  whom  were  already 
concealed  on  the  spot  awaiting  his  arrival,  made 
their  final  arrangements  with  him,  and  then  returned 
into  the  town — conducting  with  them  seven  deter- 
mined men  from  his  army,  armed  only  with  daggers, 
and  having  Lysistratus  of  Olynthus  as  their  chief. 
Twenty  men  had  been  originally  named  for  this 
service,  but  the  danger  appeared  so  extreme,  that 
only  seven  of  them  were  bold  enough  to  go.  This 
forlorn  hope,  enabled  to  creep  in,  through  a  small 
aperture  in  the  wall  towards  the  sea^  were  con- 
ducted silently  up  to  the  topmost  watch-tower  on 
the  city  hill,  where  they  surprised  and  slew  the 
guards,  and  set  open  a  neighbouring  postern  gate, 
looking  towards  Cape  Kanastraeum,  as  well  as  the 
great  gate  leading  towards  the  agora.  They  then 
brought  in  the  peltasts  from  without,  who  impa- 
tient with  the  delay,  had  gradually  stolen  close 
under  the  walls.  Some  of  these  peltasts  kept  pos- 
session of  the  great  gate,  others  were  led  round  to 
the  postern  at  the  top,  while  the  fire-signal  was 
forthwith  lighted  to  invite  Brasidas  himself.  He 
and  his  men  hastened  forward  towards  the  city  at 
their  utmost  speed  and  with  loud  shouts — ^a  terror- 
striking  notice  of  his  presence  to  the  unprepared 
citizens.  Admission  was  easy  through  the  open 
gates,  but  some  also  clambered  up  by  means  of 
beams  or  a  sort  of  scaffolding,  which  was  lying  close 
to  the  wall  as  a  help  to  the  workmen  repairing  it. 
And  while  the  assailants  were  thus  active  in  every 
direction,  Brasidas  himself  conducted  a  portion  of 
them  to  assure  himself  of  the  high  and  commanding 
parts  of  the  city. 

VOL.  VI.  2  p 
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Some  part        Qq  Completely  were  the  Tordnaeans  surprised  and 
ution,with  thunderstruck,  that  hardly  any  attempt  was  made 
Athenian     to  fcsist.     Eveu   the  fifty  Athenian  hoplites  who 
^ZTu>\he  occupied  the  agora,  being  found  still  asleep,  were 
todJT^ied  partly  slain,  and  partly  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
ukythua.    jj^   tijg   separately-garrisoned    cape   of   LSkythus, 
whither  they   were    followed  by  a  portion  of  the 
Tordnaean  population;    some  from  attachment  to 
Athens,  others  from  sheer  terror.     To  these  fugi- 
tives Brasidas  addressed  a  proclamation  inviting 
them  to  return,  and  promising  them  perfect  secu- 
rity  for  person,   property,    and  political   rights; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  sent  a  herald  with  a 
formal  summons  to  the  Athenians   in  LSkythus, 
requiring  them  to  quit  the  place  as  belonging  to 
the  Cbalkidians,    but    permitting  them  to  carry 
away  their  property.     They  refused  to  evacuate  the 
place,  but  solicited  a  truce  of  one  day  for  the  pur- 
pose of  burying  their  slain.     Brasidas  granted  them 
two  days,  which  were  employed  both  by  them  and 
by  him,  in  preparations  for  the  defence  and  attack 
of  LSkythus ;  each  party  fortifying  the  houses  on  or 
near  the  connecting  isthmus. 
Concilia-         In  the  meantime  he  convened  a  general  assembly 
o^Brtstd^  of  the  Tordnsean  population,  whom  he  addressed  in 
Mmw"t     '^^  same  conciliating  and   equitable   language  as 
Tordnd.       he  had  employed  elsewhere.     **  He  had  not  come 
to  harm  either  the  city  or  any  individual  citizen. 
Those  who  had  let  him  in,  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  bad  men  or  traitors — for  they  had  acted 
with  a  view  to  the  benefit  and  the  liberation  of  their 
city,  not  in  order  to  enslave  it,  or  to  acquire  profit 
for  themselves.    On  the  other  hand,  be  did  not  think 
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the  worse  of  those  who  had  gone  over  to  LSkythus, 
for  their  liking  towards  Athens :  he  wished  them  to 
come  back  freely,  and  he  was  sure  that  the  more 
they  knew  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  better  they 
would  esteem  them.  He  was  prepared  to  forgive 
and  forget  previous  hostility ;  but  while  he  invited 
all  of  them  to  live  for  the  future  as  cordial  friends 
and  fellow-citizens — he  should  also  for  the  future 
hold  each  man  responsible  for  his  conduct,  either 
as  friend  or  as  enemy." 

On  the  expiration  of  the  Two  days'  truce,  Bra-  He  atuciu 
sidas  attacked  the  Athenian  garrison  in  Ldkythus,  anduk^'it 
promising  a  recompense  of  thirty  minse  to  the  **y*^"^ 
soldier  who  should  first  force  his  way  into  it.  Not- 
withstanding very  poor  means  of  defence — partly  a 
wooden  palisade,  partly  houses  with  battlements  on 
the  roof — this  garrison  repelled  him  for  one  whole 
day.  On  the  next  morning  he  brought  up  a  machine, 
for  the  same  purpose  as  that  which  the  Boeotians 
had  employed  at  Delium,  to  set  fire  to  the  wood-^ 
work.  The  Athenians  on  their  side,  seeing  this 
fire-machine  approaching,  put  up,  on  a  building  in 
front  of  their  position,  a  wooden  platform,  upon 
which  many  of  them  mounted,  with  casks  of  water 
and  large  stones  to  break  it  or  to  extinguish  the 
flames.  At  last,  the  weight  accumulated  becoming 
greater  than  the  supports  could  bear,  it  broke 
down  with  a  prodigious  noise  ;  so  that  all  the  per- 
sons and  things  upon  it  rolled  down  in  confusion. 
Some  of  these  men  were  hurt,  yet  the  injury  was 
not  in  reality  serious, — had  not  the  noise,  the  cries^ 
and  the  strangeness  of  the  incident,  alarmed  those 
behind,  who  could  not  see  precisely  what  had  oc- 
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curred,  to  such  a  degree,  that  tbey  believed  the 
enemy  to  have  already  forced  the  defences.     Many 
of  them  accordingly  took  to  flight,  while  those  who 
remained  were  insufficient  to  prolong  the  resistance 
successfully  ;  so  that  Brasidas,  perceiving  the  dis- 
order and  diminished  number  of  the  defenders,  re- 
linquished his  fire-machine  and  again  renewed  his 
attempt  to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  which  now 
fully  succeeded.     A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
Athenians  and  others  in  the  fort  escaped  across  the 
narrow  Gulf  to  the  peninsula  of  Palldnd,  by  means 
of  the  two  triremes  and  some  merchant- vessels  at 
hand  :  but  every  man  found  in  it  was  put  to  death. 
Brasidas,  thus  master  of  the  fort,  and  considering 
that  he  owed  his  success  to  the  sudden  rupture 
of  the  Athenian  scaffolding,  regarded  this  incident 
as  a  divine  interposition,  and  presented  the  thirty 
minse  (which  he  had  promised  as  a  reward  to  the 
first  man  who  broke  in)  to  the  goddess  Ath^nS  for 
her  temple  at  Lfikythus.     He  moreover  consecrated 
to  her  the  entire  cape  of  Ldkythus ;  not  only  de- 
molishing the  defences,  but  also  dismantling  the 
private  residences  which  it  contained^,  so  that  no- 
thing remained  except  the  temple,  with  its  ministers 
and  appurtenances, 
penonai         What  proportiou  of  the  Tor6na&ans  who  had 
Sidua"*   taken  refuge  at  L6kythus,  had  been   induced  to 
dra  *^f     return  by  the  proclamation  of  Brasidas,  alike  gene- 
Bmidas.     rous  and  politic — we  are  not  informed.     His  lan- 
guage and  conduct  were  admirably  calculated  to 
set  this  little   community   again    in   harmonious 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  114,  116.  voiu<ras  aXX^  rw\  rpdir^  fj  Mpwrti^  r^v 
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movement,  and  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  past 
feuds.  And  above  all,  it  inspired  a  strong  senti- 
ment of  attachment  and  gratitude  towards  himself 
personally — a  sentiment  which  gained  strength  with 
every  successive  incident  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  which  enabled  him  to  exercise  a  greater  ascend- 
ency than  could  ever  be  acquired  by  Sparta,  and 
in  some  respects  greater  than  had  ever  been  pos- 
sessed by  Athens.  It  is  this  remarkable  deve* 
lopment  of  commanding  individuality,  animated 
throughout  by  straightforward  public  purposes,  and 
binding  together  so  many  little  communities  who 
had  few  other  feelings  in  common — which  lends  to 
the  short  career  of  this  eminent  man,  a  romantic, 
and  even  an  heroic,  interest. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  winter  Brasidas 
employed  himself  in  setting  in  order  the  acquisi- 
tions already  made,  and  in  laying  plans  for  farther 
conquests  in  the  spring*  But  the  beginning  of 
spring — or  the  close  of  the  eighth  year,  and  be- 
ginning  of  the  ninth  year,  of  the  war,  as  Thucydid6s 
reckons — brought  with  it  a  new  train  of  events, 
which  will  be  recounted  in  the  following  chapter. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  116. 
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TRUCE  FOR  ONE  YEAR.— RENEWAL  OF  WAR  AND  BATTLE 
OF  AMPHIPOLIS.-PEACE  OF  NIKIAS. 


Eighth  year 
of  the  war 
—began 
with  most 
favourable 
promise  for 
Athens — 
closed  with 
great  re- 
verses to 
her. 


Desire  of 
Spartans  to 
make  peace 
in  order  to 
regain  the 
captives— 
they  de- 
cline send- 
ing rein- 
forcements 
to  Brasidas. 


Tub  eighth  year  of  the  war,  described  in  the  last 
chapter,  had  opened  with  sanguine  hopes  for 
Athens,  and  with  dark  promise  for  Sparta,  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  memorable  capture  of  Sphak- 
teria  towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  summer. 
It  included,  not  to  mention  other  events,  two  con- 
siderable and  important  enterprises  on  the  part  of 
Athens — against  Megara  and  against  Boeotia ;  the 
former  plan,  partially  successful — the  latter,  not 
merely  unsuccessful,  but  attended  with  a  ruinous 
defeat.  Lastly,  the  losses  in  Thrace  following  close 
upon  the  defeat  at  Delium,  together  with  the  un- 
bounded expectations  everywhere  entertained  from 
the  future  career  of  Brasidas,  had  again  seriously 
lowered  the  impression  entertained  of  Athenian 
power.  The  year  thus  closed  amidst  humiliations 
the  more  painful  to  Athens,  as  contrasted  with  the 
glowing  hopes  with  which  it  had  begun. 

It  was  now  that  Athens  felt  the  full  value  of  those 
prisoners  whom  she  had  taken  at  Sphakteria.  With 
those  prisoners,  as  Kleon  and  his  supporters  had 
said  truly,  she  might  be  sure  of  making  peace 
whenever  she  desired  it\  Having  such  a  certainty 
to  fall  back  upon,  she  had  played  a  bold  game,  and 
aimed  at  larger  acquisitions  during  the  past  year. 

»  Thucvd.  iv.  21 . 
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This  speculation,  though  not  in  itself  unreason- 
able, had  failed:  moreover  a  new  phaenomenon, 
alike  unexpected  by  all,  had  occurred,  when  Brasi- 
das  broke  open  and  cut  up  her  empire  in  Thrace. 
Still,  so  great  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Spartans  to 
regain  their  captives,  who  had  powerful  friends  and 
relatives  at  home,  that  they  considered  the  victories 
of  Brasidas  chiefly  as  a  stepping-stone  towards  that 
object,  and  as  a  means  of  prevailiog  upon  Athens 
to  make  peace.  To  his  animated  representations 
sent  home  from  Amphipolis,  setting  forth  the  pro- 
spects of  still  farther  success  and  entreating  rein- 
forcements— they  had  returned  a  discouraging  re- 
ply, dictated  in  no  small  degree  by  the  miserable 
jealousy  of  some  of  tiieir  chief  men' ;  who,  feeling 
themselves  cast  into  the  shade,  and  looking  upon 
his  splendid  career  as  an  eccentric  movement 
breaking  loose  from  Spartan  routine,  were  thus  on 
personal  as  well  as  political  grounds  disposed  to 
labour  for  peace.  Such  collateral  motives,  work- 
ing upon  the  caution  usual  with  Sparta,  determined 
her  to  make  use  of  the  present  fortune  and  realised 
conquests  of  Brasidas,  as  a  basis  for  negotiation  and 
recovery  of  the  prisoners;  without  opening  the 
chance  of  ulterior  enterprises,  which  though  they 
might  perhaps  end  in  results  yet  more  triumphant, 
would  unavoidably  put  in  risk  that  which  was  now 
secure^.     The  history  of  the  Athenians  during  the 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  108.     'O  dc  cV  t^p  AoKedalfiova  4<l>i€fi€pot  arparuiv  re 

vpocrairoareXXftv  cVcXcve Ol  de  Aaxcdcufuiviot  rii  fuv  Koi  <t^y^  dn6 

tAv  irp^rtiv  dvdp£v  avx  vmjprnjo'ap  avT»,  &c. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  117*  Tovf  yap  d^  Mpas  irtpl  nXtiovot  iiroiovvro  tco/ii- 
aatrBcu,  »g  tfri  Bpaaldas  cvrv^'*'  '^^  fffx^XKov,  tv\  pLti^ov  x^P^^oprot 
avTov  Koi  dPTiiraka  KaTaaTri<raPTOs,  t£v  fUv  artptaBM,  rois  d*  cV  rov 
r<rov  dfiw6fitvoi  Kiydvytvftv  koi  Kparrjiruv, 
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past  year  might  indeed  serve  as  a  warniag  to  deter 
the  Spartans  from  playing  an  adventurous  game. 

Ever  since  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  been  attempting,  directly  or  indi- 

This  is  «  peq)lexing  passage,  and  the  sense  put  upon  it  by  the  best 
commentators  appears  to  me  imsatisfactory. 

Dr.  Arnold  observes,  "  The  sense  required  must  be  something  of  this 
sort.  If  Brasidas  were  still  more  successful,  the  consequence  would  be 
that  they  would  lose  their  men  taken  at  Sphakteria,  and  after  all  would 
run  the  risk  of  not  being  finally  victorious."  To  the  same  purpose* 
substantially,  Haack,  Poppo,  GoUer,  &c.  But  surely  this  is  a  meaning 
which  cannot  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Thucydid^s.  For  how 
could  the  fact,  of  Brasidas  being  mare  successful,  cause  the  Laoedsemo- 
nians  to  lose  the  chance  of  regaining  their  prisoners?  The  larger  the 
acquisitions  of  Brasidas,  the  greater  chance  did  the  Lacedsemoniant 
stand  of  getting  back  their  prisoners,  because  they  would  have  more  to 
give  up  in  exchange  for  them.  And  the  meaning  proposed  by  the  com- 
mentators is  still  more  excluded  by  the  very  words  immediately  pre- 
ceding in  Thucydid^s :  "  The  Lacedemonians  were  above  all  things 
anxious  to  get  bock  their  prisoners,  because  Brasidas  was  still  in  full 
success."  It  is  impossible,  immediately  after  this,  that  he  can  go  on  to 
say,  "  Yet  if  Brasidas  became  still  more  succes^l,  they  would  lose  the 
chance  of  getting  the  prisoners  back."  Bauer  and  Poppo,  who  notice 
this  contradiction,  profess  to  solve  it  by  Ba3ring  "  that  if  Ehrasidas  pushed 
his  successes  farther,  the  Athenians  would  be  seized  with  such  violence 
of  hatred  and  indignation,  that  they  would  put  the  prisoners  to  death." 
Poppo  supports  this  by  appealing  to  iv.  41,  which  passage,  however,  will 
be  found  to  carry  no  proof  in  the  case. 

Next,  as  to  the  words  dvrifraXa  KarcurrricravTos  {iirl  ful{ov  x^P^^f'Of- 
ros  ainrov  Ktii  dmrliroKa  Karaanqa-avTos) — Goller  translates  these,  "  Post- 
quam  Brasidas  in  majus  profeoisset,  et  sua  arma  cumpotestate  Athenten- 
sium  aquasset."  To  the  same  purpose  also  Haack  and  Poppo.  But 
if  this  were  the  meaning,  it  would  seem  to  imply,  that  Brasidas  had  as 
yet  done  nothing  and  gained  nothing ;  that  his  gains  were  all  to  be 
made  during  the  future.  Whereas  the  &ct  is  distinctly  the  reverse,  as 
Thucydid^s  himself  had  told  us  in  the  line  preceding :  Brasidas  had 
already  made  immense  acquisitions — so  great  and  serious,  that  the 
principal  anxiety  of  the  Lacedtemonians  was  to  make  use  of  what  he 
liad  already  gained  as  a  means  of  getting  back  their  prisoners,  before 
the  tide  of  fortune  could  turn  against  him. 

Again,  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  is  considered  by  Dr.  Arnold  and 
other  commentators  as  corrupt.  It  is  not  agreed  to  what  previous  sub- 
ject roir  d€  is  intended  to  refer. 

So  unsatisfactory^  in  my  judgement,  is  the  meaning  assigned  by  the 
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rectly,  negotiations  for  peace  and  the  recovery  of 
the  prisoners.    Their  pacific  dispositions  were  espe- 

commentators  to  the  general  passage,  that  if  no  other  meaning  could 
be  found  in  the  words,  I  should  regard  the  whole  sentence  as  cor- 
rupt in  some  way  or  other.  But  I  think  another  meaning  may  be 
found. 

I  admit  that  the  words  cVl  fA€l(ov  x^^p^^'oi^o^  avrov  might  signify 
"if  he  should  arrive  at  greater  success" — ^upon  the  analogy  of  i.  17 
and  i.  118— eirl  frXciirroy  €xi»pri<rav  ^vafit^s-^iiri  /irya  €xoi>prfa-cuf  Bvvd" 
fu»t.  But  they  do  not  necessarily,  nor  even  naturally,  bear  this  signi- 
fication. Xoopclv  cn-l  (with  accus.  case)  means  to  march  upon,  to  aim 
at,  to  go  at,  or  go  for  (adopting  an  English  colloquial  equivalent)— 
€x&povv  en\  ri^v  dpriKpvs  ikntBtpiav  (Thucyd.  viii*  64).  The  phrase 
might  be  used,  whether  the  person,  of  whom  it  was  afifarmed,  succeeded 
in  his  object  or  not.  I  conceive  that  in  this  place  the  words  mean — 
"  if  Brasidas  should  go  at  something  greater  " — if  he  should  aim  at, 
"  or  march  upon,  greater  objects; "  without  affirming  the  point, 
one  way  or  the  other,  whether  he  would  attain  or  miss  what  he 
aimed  at. 

Next,  the  words  dvTLtraka  KoraarritravTos  do  not  refer,  in  my  judge- 
ment, to  the  future  gains  of  Brasidas,  or  to  their  magnitude  and  com- 
parative avail  in  negotiation.  The  words  rather  mean — ''  if  he  should 
stake  in  open  contest  and  hostility  that  which  he  had  already  ac- 
quired"— (thus  exposing  it  to  the  chance  of  being  lost) — "  if  he  should 
put  himself  and  his  already  acquired  gains  in  battle-front  against  the 
enemy."  The  meaning  would  be  then  substantially  the  same  as  jcara- 
trnja'apros  eavr^v  dvriiraKov.  The  two  words  here  discussed  are  essen- 
tially obscure  and  elliptical,  and  every  interpretation  must  proceed  by 
bringing  into  light  those  ideas  which  they  imperfectly  indicate.  Now 
the  interpretation  which  I  suggest  keeps  quite  as  closely  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  two  words  as  that  of  Haack  and  Goller ;  while  it  brings  out 
a  general  sense,  making  the  whole  sentence  (of  which  these  two  words 
form  a  part)  distinct  and  instructive.  The  substantive,  which  would 
be  understood  along  with  dpriiraka,  would  be  ra  frpdy/Mira^^^or  perhaps 
TO.  fvrvx^fuira,  borrowed  from  the  verb  €vrv;i^ci,  which  immediately, 
precedes. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  I  think  that  roU  dc  refers  to  the 
same  subject  as  avriiraka :  in  fact,  djr6  rov  taov  dfivvofxtvoi  is  only  a 
fuller  expression  of  the  same  general  idea  as  ayr/n-aXa. 

The  whole  sentence  would  then  be  construed  thus : — "  For  they  were 
most  anxious  to  recover  their  captives,  because  Brasidas  was  still  in  good 
fortune ;  while  they  were  likely,  if  he  should  go  at  more  and  put  him- 
self as  he  now  stood  into  hostile  contention,  to   remain  deprived  of 
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King  piei.    cially  instigated  by  Ring  Pleistoanax,  whose  pecu- 
sparu—      liar  Circumstances  gave  him    a  strong  motive  to 
J^^hi,    bring  the  war  to  a  close.     He  had  been  banished 
jp^^^"  from  Sparta,  fourteen  years  before  the  commence- 
longbanhh-  mcnt  of  the  war,  and  a  little  before  the  Thirty  years' 
centiyter-    trucc,    undcr  thc  chargc  of  having  taken  bribes 
T^m!    ^  from  the  Athenians  on  occasion  of  invading  Attica. 
For  more  than  eighteen  years,  he  lived  in  banish- 
ment close  to  the  temple  of  Zeus  Lykaeus  in  Arca- 
dia ;  in  such  constant  fear  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 

their  captives ;  and  even  in  regard  to  their  suooeases,  to  take  the  chance 
of  danger  or  victory  in  equal  conflict." 

The  lense  here  brought  out  is  distinct  and  rational ;  and  I  think  it 
lies  fairly  in  the  words.  Thucydid^  does  not  intend  to  represent  the 
Lacedaemonians  as  feeling,  that  if  Brasidas  should  realfy  gmm  more  than 
he  had  gained  already,  such  further  acquisition  would  be  a  disadvantage 
to  them  and  prevent  them  from  recovering  their  captives.  He  repre- 
sents them  as  preferring  the  certainty  of  those  acquisitions  which 
Brasidas  had  already  made,  to  the  ehanee  and  hazard  of  his  aiming  at 
greater ;  which  could  not  be  done  without  endangering  that  which  was 
now  secure — and  not  only  secure,  but  sufficient,  if  properly  managed, 
to  procure  the  restoration  of  the  captives. 

Poppo  refers  roU  d<  to  the  Athenians ;  GoUer  refers  it  to  the  re- 
maining Spartan  military  force,  apart  from  the  captives  who  were 
letained  at  Athens.  The  latter  reference  seems  to  me  improper,  for 
roiff  hi  must  signify  some  persons  or  things  which  have  been  before 
specified  or  indicated ;  and  that  which  Goller  supposes  it  to  mean  has 
not  been  before  indicated.  To  refer  it  to  the  Athenians,  with  Poppo 
and  Haack  in  his  second  edition,  we  should  have  to  look  a  great  way 
back  for  the  subject,  and  there  is  moreover  a  difficulty  in  construing 
dfivif6fi€voi  with  the  dative  case.  Otherwise  this  reference  would  be 
admissible :  though  I  think  it  better  to  refer  rots  dc  to  the  same  subject 
as  dvriiraXa.  In  the  phrase  Kivdvvtv^iv  (or  KivUvmo'tiv,  for  there  seems 
no  sufficient  reason  why  this  old  reading  should  be  altered)  koI  Kpar^* 
trup,  the  particle  xal  has  a  disjunctive  sense,  of  which  there  are  ana- 
logous examples — see  Kiihner,  Griechische  Grammatik,  sect.  726,  sig- 
nifying substantially  the  same  as  $  :  and  examples  even  in  Thucydid^, 
in  such  phrases  as  rotavra  kcu  napcmXria-ia  (i.  22,  143}— roiavn;  Koi 
vri  iyyvTora  rovravy  v.  74— see  Poppo's  note  on  i.  22.  Also  i.  118, 
jcal  frapaKaXov/ifvor  Koi  oKkrfroi — where  Koi  must  be  used  disjunctively,  or 
equivalent  to  fj ;  since  the  two  epithet*  expressly  exclude  each  other. 
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that  his  dwelling-house  was  half  within  the  conse- 
crated ground  ^  But  he  never  lost  the  hope  of 
procuring  restoration,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Pythian  priestess  at  Delphi,  whom  he  and  his  bro- 
ther AristoklSs  kept  in  their  pay.  To  every  sacred 
legation  which  went  from  Sparta  to  Delphi,  she 
repeated  the  same  imperative  injunction — *'They 
must  bring  back  the  seed  of  (HSraklSs)  the  demi- 
god son  of  Zeus  from  foreign  land  to  their  own  ;  if 
they  did  not,  it  would  be  their  fate  to  plough  with 
a  silver  ploughshare."  The  command  of  the  god, 
thus  incessantly  repeated  and  backed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  those  friends  who  supported  Pleistoanax  at 
home,  at  length  produced  an  entire  change  of  sen- 
timent at  Sparta.  In  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  exile  was  recalled  ;  and 
not  merely  recalled,  but  welcomed  with  unbounded 
honours — received  with  the  same  sacrifices  and 
choric  shows  as  those  which  were  said  to  have  been 
offered  to  the  primitive  kings,  on  the  first  settle- 
ment of  Sparta. 

As  in  the  case  of  Kleomends  and  Demaratus, 
however,  it  was  not  long  before  the  previous  in- 
trigue came  to  be  detected,  or  at  least  generally 
suspected  and  believed ;  to  the  great  discredit  of 
Pleistoanax,  though  he  could  not  be  again  ba- 
nished. Every  successive  public  calamity  which 
befe)  the  state — the  miscarriages  of  Alkidas,  the 

'  Thucyd.  v.  17*  rjfuav  r^s  olKias  rov  iepov  t6tm  rov  At^i  ohcovvra 
<f>d/3^  r&v  Aaicedai/iov<a>v. 

"  The  reason  was,  that  he  might  be  in  sanctuary  at  an  instant's 
notice,  and  yet  might  be  able  to  perform  some  of  the  common  offices  of 
life  without  profanation,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  the 
whole  dwelling  been  within  the  sacred  precinct."  (Dr.  Arnold's  note.) 
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defeat  of  Eurylochus  in  Amphilochia,  and  above  all, 
the  unprecedented  humiliation  in  SphaktSria — were 
imputed  to  the  displeasure  of  the  gods  in  conse- 
quence of  the  impious  treachery  of  Pleistoanax. 
Suffering  under  such  an  imputation,  this  king  was 
most  eager  to  exchange  the  hazards  of  war  for  the 
secure  march  of  peace,  so  that  he  was  thus  per- 
sonally interested  in  opening  every  door  for  nego- 
tiation with  Athens,  and  in  restoring  himself  to 
credit  by  regaining  the  prisoners*. 
N«goti»-  After  the  battle  of  Delium*,  the  pacific  disposi- 

the  winter    tious  of  Nikias,  Lach^s,  and  the  philo-Laconian 

of  494-433  ,,  .^1.  r  ^axi_  a 

B.C.  for  party,  began  to  find  increasing  favour  at  Athens^  ; 
while  the  unforeseen  losses  in  Thrace,  coming  thick 
upon  each  other — each  successive  triumph  of  Bra- 
sidas  apparently  increasing  his  means  of  achieving 
more — tended  to  convert  the  discouragement  of 
the  Athenians  into  positive  alarm.  Negotiations 
appear  to  have  been  in  progress  throughout  great 
part  of  the  winter.  The  continual  hope  that 
these  might  be  brought  to  a  close,  combined  with 
the  impolitic  aversion  of  Nikias  and  his  friends  to 
energetic  military  action,  help  to  explain  the  un- 
wonted apathy  of  Athens,  under  the  pressure  of 
such  disgraces.  But  so  much  did  her  courage  flag, 
towards  the  close  of  the  winter,  that  she  came  to 
look  upon  a  truce  as  her  only  means*  of  preserva- 

1  Thucyd.  v.  17,  18. 

'  Thucyd.  v.  15.  ir<^akivr^v  d*  avrw  irt\  r^  Ai^Xi^  napaxprjfia  oi 
Aa«€dai/M(viO(,  yv6rr€s  vvv  fiaXkov  av  eVdcfo^cVovr,  irou>virrai  rrfv  tviawrtop 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  118;  v.  43. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  117*     vofiia-ayrts  *AOrjvaloi  fiiv  ovk  Av  en  rov  B/xio'tdai' 
(r<l>ii>v  npoa-ano<rTrj<rai  oifbiv  irp\»  napao-Ktvdfraiuro  Kaff  fj<rvxtavy  &c. 
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tion  against  the  victorious  progress  of  Brasidas. 
What  the  tone  of  Kleon  now  was,  we  are  not  di- 
rectly informed.  He  would  probably  still  continue 
opposed  to  the  propositions  of  peace,  at  least  indi- 
rectly, by  insisting  on  terms  more  favourable  than 
could  be  obtained.  On  this  point,  his  political 
counsels  would  be  wrong ;  but  on  another  point, 
they  would  be  much  sounder  and  more  judicious 
than  those  of  his  rival  Nikias :  for  he  would  recom- 
mend a  strenuous  prosecution  of  hostilities  by  Athe- 
nian force  against  Brasidas  in  Thrace.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  this  was  the  most  urgent  political 
necessity  of  Athens,  whether  she  entertained  or  re- 
jected the  views  of  peace.  And  the  policy  of  Nikias, 
who  cradled  up  the  existing  depression  of  the  citi- 
zens by  encouraging  them  to  rely  on  the  pacific  in- 
clinations of  Sparta,  was  ill-judged  and  disastrous 
in  its  results,  as  the  future  will  hereafter  show. 

Attempts  were  made  by  the  peace-party  both  at 
Athens  and  Sparta  to  negotiate  at  first  for  a  defini- 
tive peace.  But  the  conditions  of  such  a  peace  were 
not  easy  to  determine,  so  as  to  satisfy  both  parties — 
and  became  more  and  more  difficult,  with  every 
success  of  Brasidas.  At  length  the  Athenians, 
eager  above  all  things  to  arrest  his  progress,  sent 
to  Sparta  to  propose  a  truce  for  one  year — desiring 
the  Spartans  to  send  to  Athens  envoys  with  full 
powers  to  settle  the  terms :  the  truce  would  allow 
time  and  tranquillity  for  settling  the  conditions  of  a 
definitive  treaty.  The  proposition  of  the  truce  for 
one  year*,  together  with  the  first  two  articles  ready 

*  This  appears  from  the  form  of  the  truce  in  Thucyd.  iv.  118;  it  is 
prepared  at  Sparta,  in  consequence  of  a  previous  proposition  from 
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Truce  for 
one  year 
concluded, 
in  March 
483  B.C. 


prepared,  came  from  Athens,  as  indeed  we  might 
have  presumed  even  without  proof ;  since  the  in- 
terest of  Sparta  was  rather  against  it,  as  allowing 
to  the  Athenians  the  fiiUest  leisure  for  making  pre- 
parations against  farther  losses  in  Thrace.  But 
her  main  desire  was,  not  so  much  to  put  herself  in 
condition  to  make  the  best  possible  peace,  as  to 
ensure  some  peace  which  would  liberate  her  cap- 
tives. She  calculated  that  when  once  the  Athe- 
nians had  tasted  the  sweets  of  peace  for  one  year, 
they  would  not  again  voluntarily  impose  upon 
themselves  the  rigorous  obligations  of  war^ 

In  the  month  of  March  423  b.c,  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  month  Elaphebolion  at  Athens, 
and  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month  Gerastius  at 
Sparta,  a  truce  for  one  year  was  concluded  and 
sworn,  between  Athens  on  one  side,  and  Sparta, 
Corinth,  Sikyon,  Epidaunis,  and  Megara,  on  the 
other*.  The  Spartans,  instead  of  merely  despatch- 
ing plenipotentiaries  to  Athens  as  the  Athenians 
had  desired,  went  a  step  farther.  In  concurrence 
with  the  Athenian  envoys,  they  drew  up  a  form  of 


Athens;  insect.  6,  ol  di  16pt€S9  rtkos  cxoyrcr  I6vrmy,  Sfrtp  xal  viuts 
^fiat  JceXcvcrr. 

'  Thncyd.  iv.  117-  xal  ytvofUvfi^  arnxw^t  kjOK&v  koi  rakcuurnpiat 
fAaKkoif  firiBvfirifnuf  {roits  *A^vatov$)  avrow  irttpaa'afUvevs  ^vaXXay^ 
yai,  &c. 

*  Thucyd.  iy.  1 19.  The  fourteenth  of  Elaphebolion,  and  the  twelfth 
of  Gerastius,  designate  the  same  day.  The  truce  went  ready-prepared 
from  Sparta  to  Athens,  together  with  envoys  Spartan,  Corinthian,  Me- 
garian,  Sikyonian,  and  Epidaurian.  The  truce  was  accepted  by  the 
Athenian  assembly,  and  sworn  to  at  once  by  all  the  envoys  as  well  as 
by  three  Athenian  Strat^  (cm-ciVao^ae  dc  avrUa  iid\a  rcit  frpecr* 
ptias  iv  r^  ^y^  roif  irapovcras,  iv.  118,  119);  that  day  being  fixed  on 
as  the  commencement. 

The  lunar  months  in  diflferent  cities  were  never  in  precise  agreement. 
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truce,  approved  by  themselves  and  their  allies,  in 
such  manner  that  it  only  required  to  be  adopted 
and  ratified  by  the  Athenians.  The  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  truce  was  uti  possidetis^  and  the  con- 
ditions were  in  substance  as  fellows : — 

1  •  Respecting  the  temple  at  Delphi,  every  Greek  condWoni 
shall  have  the  right  to  make  use  of  it  honestly  and  truce, 
without  fear,  pursuant  to  the  customs  of  his  parti- 
cular city. — ^The  main  purpose  of  this  stipulation, 
prepared  and  sent  verbatim  from  Athens,  was  to 
allow  Athenian  visitors  to  go  thither,  which  had 
been  impossible  during  the  war,  in  consequence  of 
the  hostility  of  the  Boeotians  *  and  Phokians.  The 
Delphian  authorities  also  were  in  the  interest  of 
Sparta,  and  doubtless  the  Athenians  received  no 
formal  invitation  to  the  Pythian  games.  But  the 
Boeotians  and  Phokians  were  no  parties  to  the 
truce :  accordingly  the  Lacedaemonians,  while  ac- 
cepting the  article  and  proclaiming  the  general 
liberty  in  principle,  do  not  pledge  themselves  to 
enforce  it  by  arms  as  far  as  the  Boeotians  and  Pho- 
kians are  concerned,  but  only  to  try  and  persuade 
them  by  amicable  representations.  The  liberty  of 
sacrificing  at  Delphi  was  at  this  moment  the  more 
welcome  to  the  Athenians,  as  they  seem  to  have 
fancied  themselves  under  the  displeasure  of  Apollo^. 

2.  All  the  contracting  parties  will  inquire  out  and 
punish,  each  according  to  its  own  laws,  such  per- 
sons as  may  violate  the  property  of  the  Delphian 
god. — ^This  article  also  is  prepared  at  Athens,  for 

>  See  Aristophan.  Aves,  188. 

•  Thucyd.  v.  1-32.    They  might  perhaps  believe  that  the  occupation 
of  Delium  had  given  offence  to  Apollo. 
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the  purpose  seemingly  of  conciliating  the  favour  of 
Apollo  and  the  Delphians.  The  Lacedaemonians 
accept  the  article  literally,  of  course. 

3.  The  Athenian  garrisons  at  Pylus,  Kyth^ra, 
Nissea  and  Minoa,  and  Methana  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Trcezen,  are  to  remain  as  at  present.  No 
communication  to  take  place  between  KythSra  and 
any  portion  of  the  mainland  belonging  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian alliance.  The  soldiers  occupying  Pylus 
shall  confine  themselves  within  the  space  between 
Buphras  and  Tomeus ;  those  in  Nissea  and  Minoa, 
within  the  road  which  leads  from  the  chapel  of  the 
hero  Nisus  to  the  temple  of  Poseidon — without  any 
communication  with  the  population  beyond  that 
limit.  In  like  manner  the  Athenians  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Methana  near  Troezen,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  latter  city,  shall  observe  the  special  conven- 
tion concluded  between  them  respecting  bounda- 
ries*. 

4.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall 
make  use  of  the  sea  for  trading  purposes,  on  their 
own  coasts,  but  shall  not  have  liberty  to  sail 
in  any  ship  of  war,  nor  in  any  rowed  merchant- 
vessel  of  tonnage  equal  to  500  talents.  [All  war- 
ships were  generally  impelled  by  oar :  they  some- 
times used  sails,  but  never  when  wanted  for  fight- 
ing. Merchant-vessels  seem  generally  to  have 
sailed,  but  were  sometimes  rowed :  the  limitation 
of  size  is  added,  to  ensure  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
shall  not,  under  colour  of  merchantmen,  get  up  a 
warlike  navy.] 

5.  There  shall  be  free  communication  by  sea  as 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  118 :  see  Poppo'a  note. 
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well  as  by  land,  between  Peloponnesus  and  Athens 
for  herald  or  embassy,  with  suitable  attendants,  to 
treat  for  a  definitive  peace  or  for  the  adjustment  of 
differences. 

6.  Neither  side  shall  receive  deserters  from  the 
other,  whether  free  or  slave.  [This  article  was  alike 
important  to  both  parties.  Athens  had  to  fear  the 
revolt  of  her  subject-allies — Sparta  the  desertion  of 
Helots.] 

7.  Disputes  shall  be  amicably  settled,  by  both 
parties,  according  to  their  established  laws  and 
customs. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  treaty  prepared 
at  Sparta — seemingly  in  concert  with  Athenian  en- 
voys— and  sent  by  the  Spartans  to  Athens  for  ap- 
proval, with  the  following  addition — **  If  there  be 
any  provision  which  occurs  to  you,  more  honour- 
able or  just  than  these,  come  to  Lacedaemon  and 
tell  us:  for  neither  the  Spartans  nor  their  allies 
will  resist  any  just  suggestions.  But  let  those  who 
come,  bring  with  them  full  powers  to  conclude — ^in 
the  same  manner  as  you  desire  of  us.  The  truce 
shall  be  for  one  year." 

By  the  resolution  which  Laches  proposed  in  the  Resolution 
Athenian  public  assembly,  ratifying  the  truce,  the  ne^uL 
people  farther  decreed  that  negotiations  should  be  definitwe' 
opened   for  a  definitive    treaty,  and  directed    the  ^'^'^y* 
StratSgi  to  propose  to  the  next  ensuing  assembly, 
a  scheme  and  principles  for  conducting  the  nego- 
tiations.    But  at  the  very  moment  when  the  en- 
voys between  Sparta  and  Athens  were  bringing  the 
truce  to  final  adoption,  events  happened  in  Thrace 
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which  threatened  to  cancel  it  altogether.  Two 
days^  after  the  important  fourteenth  of  Elaphebo- 
lion,  hut  before  the  truce  could  be  made  known  in 
Thrace,  Ski6n6  revolted  from  Athens  to  Brasidas. 
inThw^  Ski6n6  was  a  town  calling  itself  Achaean,  one  of 
wToitof      the  numerous  colonies  which,  in  the  want  of  an 

SkionC 

from  acknowledged  mother-city,  traced  its  origin  to  war- 

Bruidu,  riors  returning  from  Troy.  It  was  situated  in  the 
Ift^Mhe  peninsula  of  Palldnd  (the  westernmost  of  those 
Iwc^r"  three  narrow  tongues  of  land  into  which  Chalki- 
March  421  dik£  brauchcs  out) ;  conterminous  with  the  Eretrian 
colony  Mend£.  The  SkidnSBans,  not  without  con- 
siderable dissent  among  themselves,  proclaimed  their 
revolt  from  Athens,  under  concert  with  Brasidas. 
He  immediately  crossed  the  Gulf  into  Pall£n6,  him- 
self in  a  little  boat,  but  with  a  trireme  close  at  his 
side ;  calculating  that  she  would  protect  him  against 
any  small  Athenian  vessel — while  any  Athenian 
trireme  which  he  might  encounter,  would  attack  his 
trireme,  paying  no  attention  to  the  little  boat  in 
which  he  himself  was.  The  revolt  of  SkidnS  was, 
from  the  position  of  the  town,  a  more  striking  de- 
fiance of  Athens  than  any  of  the  preceding  events. 
For  the  isthmus  connecting  Palldn£  with  the  main- 
land was  occupied  by  the  town  of  Potidsea — ^a  town 
assigned  at  the  period  of  its  capture,  seven  years 
before,  to  Athenian  settlers,  though  probably  con- 
taining some  other  residents  besides.  Moreover 
the  isthmus  was  so  narrow,  that  the  waU  of  Poti- 
daea  barred  it  across  completely  from  sea  to  sea. 
Pall£nd  was  therefore  a  quasi-island,  not  open  to 

»  Thucyd.  iy.  122. 
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the  aid  of  land-force  from  the  contiaent,  like  the 
towns  previously  acquired  by  Brasidas.  The  Skio- 
naeans  thus  put  themselves,  without  any  foreign 
aid,  into  conflict  against  the  whole  force  of  Athens, 
bringing  into  question  her  empire  not  merely  over 
continental  towns,  but  over  islands. 

Even  to  Brasidas  himself,  their  revolt  appeared  a  Brasidu 
step  of  astonishing  boldness.     On  being  received  to^kl'dnr' 
into  the  city,  he  convened  a  public  assembly,  and  ^^"  jo^' 
addressed  to  them  the  same  language  which  he  had  JjJ^^r^J^j" 
employed  at  Akanthus   and   Tor6n6;  disavowing  admiradon 
all  party  preferences  as  well  as  all  interference  with  there. 
the  internal  politics  of  the  town,  and  exhorting 
them  only  to  unanimous  efforts  against  the  common 
enemy.     He  bestowed  upon  them  at  the  same  time 
the  warmest  praise   for  their  courage.      "They, 
though  exposed  to  all  the  hazards  of  islanders,  had 
stood  forward  of  their  own  accord  to  procure  free- 
dom \  without  waiting  like  cowards  to  be  driven  on 
by  a  foreign  force  towards  what  was  clearly  their 
own  good.     He  considered  them  capable  of  any 
measure  of  future  heroism,  if  the  danger  now  im- 
pending from  Athens  should  be  averted — and  he 
should  assign  to  them  the  very  first  post  of  honour 
among  the  faithful  allies  of  Lacedaemon.'' 

This  generous,  straightforward,  and  animating 
tone  of  exhortation — appealing  to  the  strongest  po- 
litical instinct  of  the  Greek  mind,  the  love  of  com- 
plete city-autonomy,  and  coming  from  the  lips  of 
one  whose  whole  conduct  had  hitherto  been  conform- 
able to  it — had  proved  highly  efficacious  in  all  the 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  120.  tivT€£  ovbh  SKKo  fj  vritnSrrai,  &c. 

2q2 
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previous  towns.  But  in  Ski6n£  it  roused  the  po- 
pulation to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  \  It 
worked  even  upon  the  feelings  of  the  dissentient 
minority,  bringing  them  round  to  partake  heartily 
in  the  movement.  It  produced  a  unanimous  and 
exalted  confidence  which  made  them  look  forward 
cheerfully  to  all  the  desperate  chances  in  which 
they  had  engaged  themselves ;  and  it  produced  at 
the  same  time,  in  still  more  unbounded  manifesta- 
tion, the  same  personal  attachment  and  admiration 
as  Brasidas  inspired  elsewhere.  The  Skidnseans  not 
only  voted  to  him  publicly  a  golden  crown,  as  the 
liberator  of  Greece,  but  when  it  was  placed  on  his 
head,  the  burst  of  individual  sentiment  and  sym- 
pathy was  the  strongest  of  which  the  Grecian  bosom 
was  capable.  ''  They  crowded  round  him  individu- 
ally, and  encircled  his  head  with  fillets,  like  a  vic- 
torious athlete^,''  says  the  historian.  This  remark- 
able incident  illustrates  what  I  observed  before — 
that  the  achievements,  the  self-relying  march^  the 
straightforward  politics,and  probity  of  this  illustrious 
man — who  in  character  was  more  Athenian  than 
Spailan,  yet  with  the  good  qualities  of  Athens  pre- 
dominant — inspired  a  personal  emotion  towards  him 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  121.  Koi  ol  ftiv  I^kmvouh  inip&nfrav  t€  toU  \6yois, 
jtai  $ap(nia-avT€£  irovrc^  6fAoi»s,  icai  oh  vp&rtpov  fi^  tjp^iTKt  rh  irpa(ra-6- 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  121.  Kal  trfiuxriq  ftip  xfi^^^V  frrt^tvaK^  avt^tfiray  m 
€\€v$tpovvra  rifv  'EXXada,  IBiif.  re  croiviouy  T€  icdi  wpoaripxoirro  i^amp 

Compare  Plutarch,  Perikl6t,  c.  28 :  compare  also  Knuue  (Olympia), 
sect.  17,  p.  162  (Wien,  1838).  It  was  customary  to  place  a  fillet  ^ 
cloth  or  linen  on  the  head  of  the  victors  at  Olympia,  before  putting  on 
the  olive  wreath. 
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suchas  rarely  found  its  way  into  Grecian  political  life. 
The  sympathy  and  admiration  felt  in  Greece  towards 
a  victorious  athlete  was  not  merely  an  intense  sen- 
timent in  the  Grecian  mind,  but  was  perhaps,  of  all 
others,  the  most  wide-spread  and  Pan-hellenic.  It 
was  connected  with  the  religion,  the  taste,  and  the 
love  of  recreation,  common  to  the  whole  nation — 
while  politics  tended  rather  to  disunite  the  separate 
cities :  it  was  farther  a  sentiment  at  once  familiar 
and  exclusively  personal.  Of  its  exaggerated  in- 
tensity throughout  Greece  the  philosophers  often 
complained,  not  without  good  reason.  But  Thucy- 
didds  cannot  convey  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  en- 
thusiasm and  unanimity  with  which  Brasidas  was 
welcomed  at  SkidnS,  just  after  the  desperate  resolu- 
tion taken  by  the  citizens,  than  by  using  this  simile. 

The  Lacedaemonian  commander  knew  well  how  Brasidas 
much  the  utmost  resolution  of  the  Skidnaeans  was  acroure^ 
needed,  and   how  speedily  their  insular  position  ]^^^^^ 
would  draw  upon  them  the  vigorous  invasion  of  skidn*— he 
Athens.     He  accordingly  brought  across  to  PallSod  «way  the 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  army,  not  merely  with  7hMnn^ 
a  view  to  the  defence  of  Ski6n6,  but  also  with  the  of'^Ly!"* 
intention  of  surprising  both  Mendd  and  Potidaea,  in 
both  which  places  there  were  small  parties  of  con- 
spirators prepared  to  open  the  gates. 

It  was  in  this  position  that  he  was  found  by  the  commis. 
commissioners  who  came  to  announce  formally  the  from  sparu 
conclusion  of  the  truce  for  one  year,  and  to  enforce  aJrire^in*"* 
its  provisions  :  Athenseus  from  Sparta — one  of  the  wn^OTcTto 
three  Spartans   who  had   sworn  to    the    treaty ;  ^™«^" 
Aristonymus,  from  Athens.    The  face  of  affairs  was  j«»t  «<>»- 

•^  eluded. 
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Dispute  re-  materially  altered  by  this  communication  ;  much  to 
skidniif  the  satisfaction  of  the  newly-acquired  allies  of  Sparta 
Jomim?«  in  Thrace,  who  accepted  the  truce  forthwith — ^but 
blit^u^M-  *^  *^®  great  chagrin  of  Brasidas,  whose  career  was 
'^w  wh  r  *^"^  suddenly  arrested.  Yet  he  could  not  openly 
else.  refuse  obedience,  and   his  army  was  accordingly 

transferred  from  the  peninsula  of  Pall6n6  to  Tordn£. 
The  case  of  Skidn£  however  immediately  raised  an 
obstruction,  doubtless  very  agreeable  to  him.  The 
commissioners,  who  had  come  in  an  Athenian  tri- 
reme, bad  heard  nothing  of  the  revolt  of  that  place, 
and  Aristonymus  was  astonished  to  find  the  enemy 
in  Palldn£.  But  on  inquiring  into  the  case,  he 
discovered  that  the  Skidnseans  had  not  revolted 
until  two  days  after  the  day  fixed  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  truce.  Accordingly,  while  sanctioning 
the  truce  for  all  the  other  cities  in  Thrace,  he  re- 
fused to  comprehend  Ski6n6  in  it,  sending  imme- 
diate news  home  to  Athens.  Brasidas,  protesting 
loudly  against  this  proceeding,  refused  on  his  part 
to  abandon  Skidn£,  which  was  peculiarly  endeared 
to  him  by  the  recent  scenes ;  and  even  obtained  the 
countenance  of  the  Lacedaemonian  commissioners, 
by  falsely  asseverating  that  the  city  had  revolted 
before  the  day  named  in  the  truce. 

Violent  was  the  burst  of  indignation  when  the 
news  sent  home  by  Aristonymus  reached  Athens. 
It  was  nowise  softened,  when  the  Lacedaemonians, 
acting  upon  the  version  of  the  case  sent  to  them  by 
Brasidas  and  Athenseus,  despatched  an  embassy 
thither  to  claim  protection  for  Ski6n£ — or  at  any 
rate  to  procure  the   adjustment  of  the  dispute  by 
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arbitration  or  pacific  decision.  Having  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  on  their  side,  the  Athenians  were  least 
of  all  disposed  to  relax  from  their  rights  in  favour 
of  the  first  revolting  islanders.  They  resolved  at 
once  to  undertake  an  expedition  for  the  reconquest 
of  Skidn£;  and  farther,  on  the  proposition  of  Kleon, 
to  put  to  death  all  the  adult  male  inhabitants  of 
that  place  as  soon  as  it  should  have  been  recon- 
quered. At  the  same  time,  they  showed  no  dis- 
position to  throw  up  the  truce  generally.  The  state 
of  feeling  on  both  sides  tended  to  this  result — that 
while  the  war  continued  in  Thrace,  it  was  sus- 
pended everywhere  else  \ 

Fresh  intelligence  soon  arrived — carrying  exas-  ^*^^'J^^ 
Deration  at  Athens  yet  farther — of  the  revolt   of  Athem— 
MendS,  the  adjoining  town  to  Ski6n6.     Those  Men*  ceires  the ' 
daeans,  who  had  laid  their. measures  for  secretly  in-  Meilid^ns^ 
troducing  Brasidas,  were  at  first  baffled  by  the  ar-  ^p^SST 
rival  of  the  truce- commissioners.     But  they  saw  **»««*»* 

^  sends  to 

that  he  retained  his  hold  on  SkidnS,  in  spite  of  the  them  a  gar. 
provisions  of  the  truce  ;  and  they  ascertained  that  AtheoT  He 
he  was  willing  still  to  protect  them  if  they  revolted,  upS^lnex- 
though  he  could  not  be  an  accomplice,  as  originally  J!2|^g*i"Ar- 
projected,  in  the  surprise  of  the  town.    Being  more-  *?***? "^(J, 
over  only  a  small  party,  with  the  sentiment  of  the  of  Mace- 
population  against  them — they  were  afraid,  if  they 
now  relinquished  their  scheme,  of  being  detected 
and  punished  for  the  partial  steps  already  taken, 
when  the  Athenians  should  come  against  Ski6n£. 
They  therefore  thought  it  on  the  whole  the  least 
dangerous  course  to  persevere.     They  proclaimed 
their  revolt  from  Athens,  constraining  the  reluctant 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  122,  123. 
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citizens  to  obey  them\    The  government  seems  be- 
fore to  have  been  democratical,  but  they  now  found 
means  to  bring  about  an  oligarchical  revolution 
along  with  the  revolt.     Brasidas  immediately  ac- 
cepted their  adhesion,  and  willingly  undertook  to 
protect  them  ;  professing  to  think  that  he  had  a 
right  to  do  so,  because  they  had  revolted  openly 
after  the  truce  had  been  proclaimed.    But  the  truce 
upon  this  point  was  clear — ^which  he  himself  virtu- 
ally admitted,  by  setting  up  as  justification  certain 
alleged  matters  in  which  the  Athenians  had  them- 
selves violated  it.     He  immediately  made  prepara- 
tion for  the  defence  both  of  Mend£  and   Ski6nd 
against  the  attack  which  was  now  rendered  more 
certain   than   before ;  conveying  the  women  and 
children  of  those  two  towns  across  to  the  Chalkidic 
Olynthus,  and  sending  thither  as  garrison  500  Pe- 
loponnesian  hoplites  with  300  Chalkidic  peltasts  ; 
the  commander  of  which  force,  Polydamidas,  took 
possession  of  the  acropolis  with  his  own  troops 
separately*. 

Brasidas  then  withdrew  himself  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  army,  to  accompany  Perdikkas  on  an 
expedition  into  the  interior  against  Arrhibaeus  and 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  123.  Ai6  «eoi  ol  M€vdaioi  fiSXXov  MXfu/o-oy,  r^v  t€  rov 
Bpaaidov  yvoi>fifjv  6p»VT€g  iroifAtjVf  Koi  Hfui  rmv  vpaa-<r6vr«iv  ai^Laiv 
6\ly»v  Tt  6vTa>Vf  Km  w  r&rt  tfUWtjaav  ovKtri  mttrttv,  dKKh  Kara" 
fiiaa-afi€v»v  naph  yy^iitjp  rovs  iroWovg — It.  130.  6  trjfios  tvBvs 
araXa/Sop  ra  SirXa  ntptopyift  <X^P^^  ^'^'  ^'  1I§\<movvriaiovs  Kai  rot^s  r6, 
ipavTia  a<f}iai  fA^r  avr&v  npa^aprat,  &c. 

The  Athenians,  after  the  conquest  of  the  place>  desire  the  MendsBans 
vdkiT€V€w  &(nr€p  fitaOitrap. 

Mend6  is  another  case  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  were  averse 
to  revolt  from  Athens,  in  spite  of  neighbouring  example. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  130. 
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the  Lyok^stse.  On  what  ground,  after  having 
before  entered  into  terms  with  Arrhibseus,  he  now 
became  his  active  enemy,  we  are  left  to  conjecture. 
Probably  his  relations  with  Perdikkas,  whose  alli- 
ance was  of  essential  importance,  were  such  that 
this  step  was  forced  upon  him  against  his  will ;  or 
he  may  really  have  thought  that  the  force  under 
Polydamidas  was  adequate  to  the  defence  of  Mendd 
and  SkidnS — an  idea  which  the  unaccountable  back- 
wardness of  Athens  for  the  last  six  or  eight  months 
might  well  foster.  Had  he  even  remained,  indeed, 
he  could  hardly  have  saved  them,  considering  the 
situation  of  Palldn£  and  the  superiority  of  Athens 
at  sea:  but  his  absence  made  their  ruin  cer- 
tain ^ 

While  Brasidas  was  thus  engaged  far  in  the  inte-  Nikias  and 
rior,  the  Athenian  armament  under  Nikias  and  Ni-  arrive  with 
kostratus  reached  Potidsea :  fifty  triremes,  ten  of  ^mamenr 
them  Chian--^1000  hoplites  and  600  bowmen  from  ^^ef^^k 
Athens — 1000  mercenary  Thracians — with    some  }^^^^l' 
peltasts   from  Meth6n6   and    other  towns  in   the  d«monian 
neighbourhood.     From  Potidsea  they  proceeded  by  under^Poiy- 
sea  to  Cape  Poseidonium,  near  which  they  landed  fi^Tre"" 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Mendd.     Polydamidas,  g^j^* 
the  Peloponnesian  commander  in   the  town,  took 
post  with  his  force  of  700  hoplites,  including  300 
Skionaeans,  upon  an  eminence  near  the  city,  strong 
and  difficult  of  approach  :  upon  which  the  Athenian 
generals  divided  their   forces  ;  Nikias,  with  sixty 
Athenian  chosen  hoplites,  1 20  Methonean  peltasts, 
and  all  the  bowmen,  tried  to  march  up  the  hill  by 
a  side  path  and  thus  turn  the  position — while  Ni- 

>  Thucyd.  iT.  123,  124. 
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kostratus  with  the  main  army  attacked  it  in  front. 
But  such  were  the  extreme  difficulties  of  the  ground 
that  both  were  repulsed :  Nikias  was  himself  wouad- 
edy  and  the  diirision  of  Nikostratus  was  thrown  into 
great  disorder,  narrowly  escaping  a  destructiye  de- 
feat.   The  Mendseans  however  evacuated  the  posi- 
tion in  the  night  and  retired  into  the  city ;  while 
the  Athenians,  sailing  round  on  the  morrow  to  the 
suburb  on  the  side  of  Skidnd,  ravaged  the  neigh- 
bouring lands  ;  and  Nikias  on  the  ensuing  day  car- 
ried his  devastations  still  farther,  even  to  the  bor- 
der of  the  Skidnaean  territory. 
DiMentioni       But  disseusious  so  serious  had  already  com- 
ciSieSs^of    nienced  within  the  walls,  that  the  Ski6n»an  auid- 
mut!n*Tf    1**"®8»  becoming  mistrustful  of  their  situation,  took 
tbe  Demot    advantage  of  the  night  to  return  home.    The  revolt 
lydamidns    of  MeudS  had  been  brought  about  against  the  will 
iiTaUare  ^  of  the  citizeus,  by  the  intrigues  and  for  the  benefit 
fntTthe^      of  an  oligarchical  faction.     Moreover,  it  does  not 
town.         appear  that  Brasidas  personally  visited  the  town, 
as  he  had  visited  Ski6n6  and  the  other  revolted 
towns.     Had  he  come,  his  personal  influence  might 
have  done  much  to  soothe  the  offended  citizens, 
and  create  some  disposition  to  adopt  the  revolt  as 
a  fact  accomplished,  after  they  had  once  been  com- 
promised with  Athens.     But  his  animating  words 
had  not  been  heard,  and  the  Peloponnesian  troops, 
whom  he  had  sent  to  MendS,  were  mere  instru- 
ments to  sustain  the  newly-erected  oligarchy  and 
keep  out  the  Athenians.     The  feelings  of  the  citi- 
zens generally  towards  them  were  soon  unequivo- 
cally   displayed.     Nikostratus    with   half  of   the 
Athenian  force  was  planted  before  the  gate  of  MendA 
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which  opened  towards  Potidsea.  Jn  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  gate,  within  the  city,  was  the 
place  of  arms  and  the  chief  station  both  of  the 
Peloponnesians  and  of  the  citizens.  Polydamidas, 
intending  to  make  a  sally  forth,  was  marshalling 
both  of  them  in  battle  order,  when  one  of  the 
Mendaean  Demos,  manifesting  with  angry  vehe- 
mence a  sentiment  common  to  most  of  them,  told 
him  **  that  he  would  not  sally  forth,  and  did  not 
choose  to  take  part  in  the  contest/'  Polydamidas 
seized  hold  of  the  man  to  punish  him,  when  the 
mass  of  the  armed  Demos,  taking  part  with  their 
comrade,  made  a  sudden  rush  upon  the  Peloponne- 
sians. The  latter,  unprepared  for  such  an  onset, 
sustained  at  first  some  loss,  and  were  soon  forced 
to  retreat  into  the  acropolis — the  rather  as  they 
saw  some  of  the  Mendaeans  open  the  gates  to  the 
besiegers  without,  which  induced  them  to  suspect 
a  preconcerted  betrayal.  No  such  concert  how- 
ever existed  ;  though  the  besieging  generals,  when 
they  saw  the  gates  thus  suddenly  opened,  soon 
comprehended  the  real  position  of  affairs.  But 
they  found  it  impossible  to  restrain  their  soldiers, 
who  pushed  in  forthwith,  from  plundering  the  town: 
and  they  had  even  some  difficulty  in  saving  the 
lives  of  the  citizens  \ 

Mendd  being  thus  taken,  the  Athenian  generals  TheAthe- 
desired  the  body  of  the  citizens  to  resume  their  Scgcand 
former  government,  leaving  it  to  them  to  single  g^^^^ 
out   and  punish   the  authors  of  the  late  revolt.  ^»^»" 

tTTi  1        /•    1  •  •      •  leaves  a 

What  use  was  made  of  this  permission,  we  are  not  blockading 
told :  but  probably  most  of  the  authors  had  already  a^nTrlturn's 
escaped  into  the  acropolis  along  with  Polydamidas.  *®  ^^'*®"'* 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  130 ;  Diodor.  xii.  72. 
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Having  erected  a  wall  of  circumyaUatioQ,  round  the 
acropolis,  joining  the  sea  at  both  ends — and  left  a 
force  to  gaard  it — ^the  Atheniaiis  moved  away  to 
begin  the  siege  at  Skidn£,  where  they  found  both 
the  citizens  and  the  Peloponnesian  garrison  posted 
on  a  strong  hill,  not  far  from  the  walls.    As  it  was 
impossible  to  surround  the  town  without  being 
masters  of  this  hill,  the  Athenians  attacked  it  at 
once  and  were  more  fortunate  than  they  had  been 
before  Mend6 ;  for  they  carried  it  by  assault,  com- 
pelling the  defenders  to  take  refuge  in  the  town. 
After  erecting  their  trophy,  they  commenced  the 
wall  of  circumvallation.    Before  it  was  finished,  the 
garrison  who  had  been  shut  up  in  the  acropolis  of 
Mends  got  into  Ski6a£  at  night,  having  broken 
out  by  a  sudden  sally  where  the  blockading  wall 
around  them  joined  the  sea.     But  this  did  not  hin- 
der Nikias  from  prosecuting  his  operations,  so  that 
Ski6n6  was  in  no  long  time  completely  enclosed, 
and  a  division  placed  to  guard  the  wall  of  circum- 
vallation \ 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  which  Brasidas  found 

on  returning  from  the  inland  Macedonia.     Unable 

either  to  recover  MendS  or  to  reUeve  Ski6nd,  he 

was  forced  to  confine  himself  to  the  protection  of 

TordnS.  Nikias,  however,  without attackingTor6n£, 

•    returned  soon  afterwards  with  his   armament  to 

Athens,  leaving  Skidn£  under  blockade. 

Expedition       The  march  of  Brasidas  into  Macedonia  had  been 

aion^wiih    unfortunatc  in   every  way.     Nothing  but  his  ex- 

imo'^Mw"    traordinary  gallantry  rescued  him  from  utter  ruin. 

t^ilnti       ^^^  joi^t  force  of  himself  and  Perdikkas  consisted 

Arrhib«u».   of  3000  Grccian  hoplites, — Peloponnesian,  Akan- 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  131. 
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thian,  and  Chalkidian — with  1000  Macedonian 
and  Chalkidian  horse — and  a  considerable  number 
of  non-Hellenic  auxiliaries.  As  soon  as  they  had 
got  beyond  the  mountain-pass  into  the  territory  of 
the  Lynkestae,  they  were  met  by  Arrhibasus,  and  a 
battle  ensued,  in  which  that  prince  was  completely 
worsted.  They  halted  here  for  a  few  days,  awaiting 
— before  they  pushed  forward  to  attack  the  villages 
in  the  territory  of  Arrhibseus — ^the  arrival  of  a  body 
of  Illyrian  mercenaries,  with  whom  Perdikkas  had 
concluded  a  bargain  ^  At  length  Perdikkas  became 
impatient  to  advance  without  them,  while  Brasidas, 
on  the  contrary,  apprehensive  of  the  fate  of  Mendd 
during  his  absence,  was  bent  on  returning  back. 
The  dissension  between  them  becoming  aggravated, 
they  parted  company  and  occupied  separate  encamp- 
ments at  some  distance  from  each  other — when  both 
received  unexpected  intelligence  which  made  Per- 
dikkas as  anxious  to  retreat  as  Brasidas.  The  lUy- 
rians,  having  broken  their  compact,  had  joined 
ArrhibdBUS,  and  were  now  in  full  march  to  attack  the 
invaders.  The  untold  number  of  these  barbarians 
was  reported  as  overwhelming,  while  such  was  their 
reputation  for  ferocity  as  well  as  for  valour,  that 
the  Macedonian  army  of  Perdikkas,  seized  with  a 
sudden  panic,  broke  up  in  the  night  and  fled  with- 
out orders;  hurrying  Perdikkas  himself  along 
with  them,  and  not  even  sending  notice  to  Brasidas, 
with  whom  nothing  had  been  concerted  about  the 
retreat.  In  the  morning,  the  latter  found  Arrhi- 
bseus  and  the  Illyrians  close  upon  him ;  the  Mace- 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  124. 
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donians  being  already  far  advanced  in  their  Journey 
homeward. 

Tbe  contrast  between  the  man  of  Hellas  and  of 
Macedonia — general  as  well  as  soldiers — was  never 
more  strikingly  exhibited  than  on  this  critical  occa* 
sion.    The  soldiers  of  Brasidas,  though  surprised 
as  well  as  deserted,  lost  neither  their  courage  nor 
their  discipline:   the  commander  preserved     not 
only  his  presence  of  mind,  but  his  full  authority. 
His  hoplites  were  directed  to  form  in  a  hollow 
square  or  oblong,  with  the  light-armed    and    at- 
tendants in  the  centre,  for  the  retreating  march. 
Youthful  soldiers  were  posted  either  in  the  outer 
ranks,  or  in  convenient  stations,  to  run  out  swiftly 
and  repel  the  assailing  enemy;  while  Bi*asidas  him- 
self, with  300  chosen  men,  formed  the  rear-guard  ^ 

The  short  harangue  which  (according  to  a  custom 
universal  with  Grecian  generals)  he  addressed  to  his 
troops  immediately  before  the  enemy  approached, 
is  in  many  respects  remarkable.    Though  some 
were  Akanthians,  some  Chalkidians,  some  Helots, 
he  designates  all  by  the  honourable  title  of  ''  Pe- 
loponnesians.''    Reassuring  them  against  the  de- 
sertion of  their  allies,  as  well  as  against  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  advancing  enemy — he  invokes  tbeir 
native,  homebred,  courage*.     ''  Ye  do  not  require 
the  presence  of  allies  to  inspire  you  with  bravery, — 

"  Thucyd.  iv.  125. 

*  Thucyd.  !▼.  126.  *AyaBoU  yhp  dpot  v/mv  it/xmi^icci  rk  woKifua,  ov 
diA  (vfJkftax^v  wapavirUaf  iKotrrcrt,  oXX^  di*  oUfiaw  afitrrjWy  xoip^r 
v)^6os  v€<f>ofiTJ<rBai  Mpav,  ot  yt  (fu^dc)  dnb  iroKtrtwv  roiovrttv  ^iccrr, 
4v  aU  ov  iroXXol  oKty»v  Spxovaiv,  oKKh  ir\ti6y»v  /aoXXop  ikda-ffovr  ovk 
5XXy  TivX  KTrfo-Afitwot  T^v  ^vvAa-T4iav  If  ry  fiax^iityoi  Kpartiv. 
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nor  do  ye  fear  superior  numbers  of  an  enemy ;  for 
ye  belong  not  to  those  political  communities  in 
which  the  larger  number  governs  the  smaller,  but 
to  those  in  which  a  few  men  rule  subjects  more 
numerous  than  themselves — having  acquired  their 
power  by  no  other  means  than  by  superiority  in 
battle."  Next,  Brasidas  tried  to  dissipate  the  pres- 
tige  of  the  lUyrian  name.  His  army  had  already 
vanquished  the  Lynkestae»  and  these  other  barba- 
rians were  noway  better.  A  nearer  acquaintance 
would  soon  show  that  they  were  only  formidable 
from  the  noise,  the  gestures,  the  clashing  of  arms 
and  the  accompaniments  of  their  onset ;  and  that 
they  were  incapable  of  sustaining  the  reality  of 
close  combat,  hand  to  hand.  ''  They  have  no  re- 
gular order  (said  he)  such  as  to  impress  them  with 
shame  for  deserting  their  post.  Flight  and  attack 
are  with  them  in  equally  honourable  esteem,  so 
that  there  is  nothing  to  test  the  really  courageous 
man  :  their  battle,  wherein  every  man  fights  as  he 
chooses,  is  just  the  thing  to  furnish  each  with  a 
decent  pretence  for  running  away." — "  Repel  ye 
their  onset  whenever  it  comes,  and  so  soon  as  op- 
portunity offers,  resume  your  retreat  in  rank  and 
order.  Ye  will  soon  arrive  in  a  place  of  safety: 
and  ye  will  be  convinced  that  such  crowds,  when 
their  enemy  has  stood  to  defy  the  first  onset,  keep 
aloof  with  empty  menace  and  a  parade  of  courage 
which  never  strikes — ^while  if  their  enemy  gives 
way,  they  show  themselves  smart  and  bold  in 
running  after  him  where  there  is  no  danger'." 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  126.     OCfrc  yap  rd^uf  Uxovrts  aixrxvvSuMV  Av  Xiirciv  rtva 
X^^p  Pia{6finKH'  if  re  <f)vy^  avrw  /cat  ff  ^^dos  i(n;v  Zxowra  fi6(<uf  rov 
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brw"!!  "^^^  superiority  of  disciplined   and  regimented 

Grecian      foFce  ovct  disorderly  numbers,  even  with  equal  in- 
rian  miii-     dividual  courage,  is  now  a  truth  so  familiar,  that 
tary  feeling.  ^^  require  an  effort  of  imagination  to  put  ourselves 
back  into  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  aera, 
when  this  truth  was  recognised  only  among  the  Hel- 
lenic communities ;  when  the  practice  of  all  their 
neighbours,  Illyrians,  Thracians,  Asiatics,  Epirots 
and  even  Macedonians — implied  ignorance  or  con- 
tradiction of  it.     In  respect  to  the  Epirots,  the  dif- 
ference between  their  military  habits  and  those  of 
the  Greeks  has  been  already  noticed — having  been 
pointedly  manifested  in  the  memorable  joint  attack 
on  the  Akarnanian  town  of  Stratus,  in  the  second 
year -of  the  war\     Both  Epirots  and  Macedonians 
however  are  a  step  nearer  to  the  Greeks  than  either 
Thracians,  or  these  lUyrian  barbarians  against  whom 
Brasidas  was  now  about  to  contend,  and  in  whose 

jeoXoO  avf^cXryirroi'  koi  r6  apbp€io¥  ^x*^'  o^TOKpuTc^p  dc  fiaxtf  ftdkurr  Ay 
icai  frp6(f>aa-ip  rov  <r&{€a-&ai  (se  sauver)  rivt  vp€w6vr»s  iroptVcic. 

^a<p&s  re  iray  t6  frpovndpxov  dciv^v  air*  avr«y  6paT€,  c/yy^  ftcy  fipaxv 
hv,  oy^€t  dc  Koi  (l«eo^  Korcunr^pxov,  *0  v7rofi€ivavT€s  €iritt>(p6fjL€vo»,  Ka\ 
Stop  KOtpos  Jj,  K6<rfjuj^  Ka\  rci^ci  aZOif  vnayay6vTts,  tfs  rt  t6  da'<f>aK€s 
Baa'<row^a!fpi^a'B€y  koX  yi^oco^  rh  \oifr6w  Sri  ol  rotoOroi  oxXot  rots  /lev 
rffvirp^rrfv  l[<l>obov  dt^afUvoig  AvoBtv  airtikais  r6  ai^dpciov^cXXijo-ci 
€iriicofAirova-iv,  oi  d*  Av  ct^tto-tv  avrois,  Korh  ir6baf  t6  €i^^;^ov  cV  r^ 
aoifxikfi  o^cif  ifrtd€iian>vrat. 

The  word  fUXXijat^,  which  occurs  twice  in  this  chapter  in  regard  to 
the  niyrians,  is  very  expressive  and  at  the  same  time  difficult  to  trans- 
kte  into  any  other  language — "  what  they  seem  on  the  point  of  doing, 
but  never  realise."    See  also  i.  69. 

The  speech  of  the  Roman  consul  Manlius,  in  describing  the  Gauls, 
deserves  to  be  compared — "Procera  corpora,  promissse  et  rutilatse 
comse,  vasta  scuta,  prselongi  gladii :  ad  hoc  cantus  ineuntium  prseUiun, 
et  ululatus  et  tripudia,  et  quatientium  scuta  in  patrium  quendam  morem 
horrendus  armorum  crepitus :  omnia  de  industrid  composita  ad  terrorem** 
(Livy,  xxxviii.  17). 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  81.    See  above,  chap,  xlviii.  of  this  History. 
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case  the  contrast  comes  out  yet  more  forcibly.  It 
is  not  merely  the  contrast  between  two  modes  of 
fighting  which  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  im- 
presses upon  his  soldiers.  He  gives  what  may  be 
called  a  moral  theory  of  the  principles  on  which 
that  contrast  is  founded ;.  a  theory  of  large  range, 
and  going  to  the  basis  of  Grecian  social  life,  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war.  The  sentiment,  in  each 
individual  man's  bosom,  of  a  certain  place  which 
he  has  to  fill  and  duties  which  he  has  to  perform 
— combined  with  fear  of  the  displeasure  of  his 
neighbours  as  well  as  of  his  own  self-reproach  if 
he  shrinks  back — but  at  the  same  time  essentially 
bound  up  with  the  feeling,  that  his  neighbours  are 
under  corresponding  obligations  towards  him-«-this 
sentiment,  which  Brasidas  invokes  as  the  settled 
military  creed  of  his  soldiers  in  their  ranks,  was  not 
less  the  regulating  principle  of  their  intercourse  in 
peace  as  citizens  of  the  same  community.  Simple 
as  the  principle  may  seem,  it  would  have  found  no 
response  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  or  of  the  Thracian 
Sitalkds,  or  of  the  Gaul  Brennus.  The  Persian  sol- 
dier rushes  to  death  by  order  of  the  Great  King, 
perhaps  under  terror  of  a  whip  which  the  Grieat 
King  commands  to  be  administered  to  him.  The  II- 
lyrian  or  the  Gaul  scorns  such  a  stimulus,  and  obeys 
only  the  instigation  of  his  own  pugnacity,  or  ven- 
geance, or  love  of  blood,  or  love  of  booty — but  re- 
cedes as  soon  as  that  individual  sentiment  is  either 
satisfied,  or  overcome  by  fear.  It  is  the  Greek  sol- 
dier alone  who  feels  himself  bound  to  his  comrades 
by   ties   reciprocal   and  indissoluble^ — who  obeys 

'  See  the  memorable  remarks  of  Hippokrat^s  and  Aristotle  on  the 
VOL.  VI.  2  R 
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oeitber  the  will  of  a  king,  nor  his  own  individoal 
impulse,  but  a  commou  and  imperative  Bcntiment 
of  obligation — whose  honour  or  shame  is  attached 
to  his  own  place  in  the  ranks,  never  to  be  aban* 
doned  nor  overstepped.  Such  conceptions  of  mili- 
tary duty,  established  in  the  minds  of  these  soldiers 
whom  Brasidas  addressed,  will  come  to  be  farther 
illustrated  when  we  describe  the  memorable  R^reat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand.  At  present  I  merely  indicate 
them  as  forming  a  part  of  that  general  scheme  erf' 
morality,  social  and  political  as  well  as  military, 
wherein  the  Greeks  stood  exalted  above  the  nations 
who  surrounded  them. 
Appeal  or        But  there  is  another  point  in  the  speech  of  Bra- 

Braiidu  to  '^  ^  . 

the  right  of  sidss*  which  dcscrves  notice :  he  tells  his  soldiers — 
^^w  "  **  Courage  is  your  homebred  property :  for  ye  be- 
^^^'  long  to  communities  wherein  the  small  number 
governs  the  larger,  simply  by  reason  of  superior 
prowess  in  themselves  and  conquest  by  their  an- 
cestors.'' First,  it  is  remarkable  that  a  large  pro- 
portion^^of  the  Pelopoonesian  soldiers,  whom  Bra- 
sidais  thus  addresses,  consisted  of  Helots — the  con* 
quered  race,  not  the  conquerors :  yet  so  easily  does 
the  military  or  regimental  pride  supplant  the  sym- 
pathies of  race,  that  these  men  would  feel  flattered 
by  being  addressed  as  if  tbey  were  themselves 
sprung  from  the  race  which  had  enslaved  their  an- 
cestors. Next,  we  here  see  the  right  of  the  strong- 
est invoked  as  the  legitimate  source  of  power,  and 

diiferenoe  in  respect  of  eourage  between  Emopeans  and  Asiatiet,  as 
well  M  between  Hellens  and  non-Hellens  (Hippokratds,  De  Aeie,  Lods, 
et  Aquif,  c.  24,  ed.  littr^,  sect.  116  ^e^.  ed.  Petersen ;  Aristotel.  Politic 
▼ii.  6,  1-5),  and  the  conversation  between  Xerxes  and  Demaratas 
(Herodot  ni.  103, 104). 
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as  an  honourable  and  ennobling  recollection,  by  an 
officer  of  Dorian  race,  oligarchical  politics,  unper- 
verted  intellect,  and  estimable  character.  We  shall 
accordingly  be  prepared,  when  we  find  a  similar 
principle  hereafter  laid  down  by  the  Athenian  en- 
voys at  Melos,  to  disallow  the  explanation  of  those 
who  treat  it  merely  as  a  theory  invented  by  dema- 
gogues and  sophists — upon  one  or  other  of  whom 
it  is  common  to  throw  the  blame  of  all  that  is  ob- 
jectionable in  Grecian  politics  or  morality. 

Having  finished  his  harangue,  Brasidas  gave  or-  ^h*  niy- 
ders  for  retreat.  As  soon  as  his  march  began,  the  Brasiduin 
Illyrians  rushed  upon  him  with  all  the  confidence  but?re?e^ 
and  shouts  of  pursuers  against  a  flying  enemy,  be-  ^"^'*^ 
lieving  that  they  should  completely  destroy  his 
army.  But  wherever  they  approached  near,  the 
young  soldiers  spetially  stationed  for  the  purpose 
turned  upon  and  beat  them  back  with  severe 
loss ;  while  Brasidas  himself  with  his  rear-guard  of 
300  was  present  everywhere  rendering  vigorous 
aid.  When  the  Lynkdstae  and  Illyrians  attacked, 
the  army  halted  and  repelled  them,  after  which  it 
resumed  its  retreating  march.  The  barbarians 
found  themselves  so  rudely  handled,  and  with  such 
unwonted  vigour — for  they  probably  had  had  no 
previous  experience  of  Grecian  troops — that  after 
a  few  trials  they  desisted  from  meddling  with  the 
army  in  its  retreat  along  the  pjiain.  They  ran  for- 
ward rapidly,  partly  in  order  to  overtake  the  Ma- 
cedonians under  Perdikkas,  who  had  fled  before — 
partly  to  occupy  the  narrow  pass,  with  high  hills 
on  each  side,  which  formed  the  entrance  into  Lyn- 
kdstis,  and    which    lay  in   the  road  of  Brasidas. 

2r2 
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When  the  latter  approached  this  narrow  pass,  he 
saw  the  barbarians  masters  of  it.  Several  of  them 
were  already  on  the  summits,  and  more  were 
ascending  to  reinforce  them ;  while  a  portion  of 
them  were  moving  down  upon  his  rear.  Brasidas 
immediately  gave  orders  to  his  chosen  300,  to 
charge  up  the  most  assailable  of  the  two  hills,  with 
their  best  speed,  before  it  became  more  nume- 
rously occupied — not  staying  to  preserve  compact 
ranks.  This  unexpected  and  vigorous  movement  dis- 
concerted the  barbarians,  who  fled,  abandoning  tbe 
eminence  to  the  Greeks,  and  leaving  their  own  men 
in  the  pass  exposed  on  one  of  their  flanks  \  The 
retreating  army,  thus  master  of  one  of  the  side 
hills,  was  enabled  to  force  its  way  through  the 
middle  pass,  and  to  drive  away  the  Lynkestian 
and  niyrian  occupants.  Having  got  through  this 
narrow  outlet,  Brasidas  found  himself  on  the  higher 
ground.  His  enemies  did  not  dare  to  attack  him 
farther :  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  reach,  even  in 
that  day's  march,  the  first  town  or  village  in  the 
kingdom  of  Perdikkas,  called  Arnissa.  So  incensed 
were  his  soldiers  with  the  Macedonian  subjects  of 
Perdikkas,  who  had  fled  on  the  first  news  of  danger 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  128.  It  u  not  possible  clearly  to  understand  this 
passage  without  some  knowledge  of  the  ground  to  which  it  refers.  I 
presume  that  the  regular  road  through  the  defile,  along  which  the  main 
army  of  Brasidas  passed,  was  long  and  winding,  making  the  ascent  to 
the  top  very  gradual,  but  at  the  same  time  exposed  on  both  sides  from 
the  heights  above.  The  detachment  of  300  scaled  the  steep  heights  on 
one  side  and  drove  away  the  enemy,  thus  making  it  impossible  for 
him  to  remain  any  longer  even  in  the  main  road.  But  I  do  not  sup- 
pose, with  Dr.  Arnold,  that  the  main  army  of  Brasidas  followed  the 
300,  and  "  broke  out  of  the  valley  by  scahng  one  of  its  sides" :  they 
pursued  the  main  road,  as  soon  as  it  was  cleared  for  them. 
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without  gi^ng  them  any  notice — that  they  seized 
and  appropriated  all  the  articles  of  baggage,  not 
inconsiderable  in  number,  which  happened  to  have 
been  dropped  in  the  disorder  of  a  nocturnal  flight. 
They  even  unharnessed  and  slew  the  oxen  out  of 
the  baggage-carts  ^ 

Perdikkas  keenly  resented  this  behaviour  of  the  Breach  ba- 
troops  of  Brasidas,  following  as  it  did  immediately  ^J^J^^' 
upon  his  own  quarrel  with  that  general,  and  upon  P«dikkM! 
the  mortification  of  his  repulse  from  Lynkdstis.  opens  nego- 
From  this  moment  he  broke  off  his  alliance  with  with  the 
the  Peloponnesians,  and  opened  negotiations  with  ^**"*'""- 
Nikias,  then  engaged  in  constructing  the  wall  of 
blockade   round   Ski6nd.     Such   was  the  general 
faithlessness  of  this  prince,  however,  th^t  Nikias  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  the  alliance,  some  manifest 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions ;  and  Per- 
dikkas was  soon  enabled  to  afford  a  proof  of  con- 
siderable importance^. 

The  relations  between  Athens  and  Peloponnesus,  ReUtiom 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  in  the  preceding  Athens  and 
March,  had  settled  into  a  curious  combination.     In  ^nn^uiis 
Thrace,  war  was  prosecuted  by  mutual  understand-  ^^'^ 
ing,   and  with  unabated  vigour;  but  everywhere  ^^J!j*^*" 
else  the  truce  was  observed.     The  main  purpose  of  p«ace— 
the  truce,  however,  that  of  givmg  time  for  discus-  nian  rein, 
sions  preliminary  to  a  definitive  peace,  was  com-  on'lu'way 

to  Brasidas, 
prevented 
>  Thucyd.  iv.  127*  128.  from  paas- 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  128-132.     Some  linea  of  the  comic  poet  Hermippus  ing  through 
are  preserved  (in  the  ^opfi6<l>opoif  Meineke,  Fragm.  p.  407)  respecting   *"*'***y' 
Sitalkte  and  Perdikkas.    Among  the  presents  brought  home  by  Diony- 
sus in  bis  voyage,  there  is  numbered  "the  itch  from  Sitalk^,  intended 
for  the  Lacedaemonians — and  many  shiploads  of  lies  irom  Perdikkas." 
Kai  ntipk  ncpdtKKOv  yjttvdri  vav&iv  naw  woXktU, 
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pletely  frustrated.  The  decree  of  the  Atheaian 
people  (which  stands  included  in  their  vote  sanc- 
tioning the  truce),  for  sending  and  receiving  envoys 
to  negotiate  such  a  peace  seems  never  to  have  been 
executed. 

Instead  of  this,  the  Lacedsemonians  despatched 
a  considerable  reinforcement  by  land  to  join  Bra- 
sidas ;  probably  at  his  own  request,  and  also  insti- 
gated by  hearing  of  the  Athenian  armament  now 
under  Nikias  in  PallSnd.  But  Ischagoras,  the 
commander  of  the  reinforcement,  on  reaching  the 
borders  of  Thessaly,  found  all  farther  progress  im- 
practicable, and  was  compelled  to  send  back  his 
troops.  For  Perdikkas,  by  whose  powerful  in- 
fluence alone  Brasidas  had  been  enabled  to  pass 
through  Thessaly,  now  directed  his  Thessalian 
guests  to  keep  the  new-comers  ofi^;  which  was 
far  more  easily  executed,  and  was  gratifjdng  to 
the  feelings  of  Perdikkas  himself,  as  well  as  an 
essential  service  to  the  Athenians  \ 

Ischagoras  however — with  a  few  companions  but 
without  his  army — made  his  way  to  Brasidas, 
having  been  particularly  directed  by  the  Lacedsd- 
monians  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  state  of 
affairs.  He  numbered  among  his  companions  a  few 
select  Spartans  of  the  military  age,  intended  to  be 
placed  as  harmosts  or  governors  in  the  cities  reduced 
by  Brasidas.  This  was  among  the  first  violations, 
apparently  often  repeated  afterwards,  of  the  ancient 
Spartan  custom — that  none  except  elderly  men, 
above  the  military  age,  should  be  named  to  such 
posts.     Indeed  Brasidas  himself  was  an  illustrious 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  132. 
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departure  from  the  ancient  rule.  The  mission  of 
these  officers  was  intended  to  guard  against  the 
appointment  of  any  but  Spartans  to  such  posts — ^for 
there  were  no  Spartans  in  the  army  of  Brasidas. 
One  of  the  new-comers,  Klearidas,  was  made  go- 
vernor of  Amphipolis — another,  Pasitelidas,  of  To- 
r6nd\  It  is  probable  that  these  inspecting  com- 
missioners may  have  contributed  to  fetter  the  acti- 
vity of  Brasidas.  Moreover  the  newly-declared 
hostility  of  Perdikkas,  together  with  disappointment 
in  the  non-arrival  of  the  fresh  troops  intended  to 
join  him,  much  abridged  his  means.  We  hear  of 
only  one  exploit  performed  by  him  at  this  time — and 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  132.  Kal  t»v  ri^&vr»v  avr<Sy  ircLpca>6fjLws  Sydpat 
€&jyoy  €K  ^irdprtfSt  Aare  r&v  irdXcotp  Spxovras  KoBurrdmu  Kal  /a^  roir 
9vrvxov<riv  cirirpefrciv. 

Most  of  the  commentators  translate  rfiinrrav,  *'  young  men,**  which  is 
not  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word :  it  signifies  '*  men  of  military  age'* 
which  includes  both  young  and  middle-aged.  If  we  compare  iT.  132 
with  iii.  36>  v.  32,  and  v.  116,  we  shall  see  that  ^Pavrts  really  has  this 
larger  meaning :  compare  also  fiexP*  vPv^  (u.  46),  which  means  *'  until 
the  age  of  mihtaiy  service  commenced." 

It  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  men  taken  out  by 
Ischagoras  were  very  young,  for  example  that  they  were  below  the  age 
of  thirty — as  Manso,  O.  Miiller,  and  Goller  would  have  us  believe.  It 
is  enough  that  they  were  within  the  limits  of  the  military  age,  both 
ways. 

Considering  the  extraordinary  reverence  paid  to  old  age  at  Sparta,  it 
is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  old  men  should  have  been  thought  ex- 
clusively fitted  for  such  commands,  in  the  ancient  customs  and  consti- 
tution.   This  seems  to  be  implied  in  Xenoph.  Repub.  Laced,  iv.  7* 

The  extensive  operations,  however,  in  which  Sparta  became  involved 
through  the  Peloponnesian  war,  would  render  it  impossible  to  maintain 
such  a  maxim  in  practice :  but  at  this  moment,  the  step  was  stiU  re- 
cognised as  a  departure  from  a  received  maxim,  and  is  characterized  as 
such  by  Thucydid^  under  the  term  vapay6fi»f. 

I  explain  rois  ivrvxovfrof  to  refer  to  the  case  of  men  not  Spartans 
being  named  to  these  posts :  see  in  reference  to  this  point,  the  stress 
which  Brasidas  lays  on  the  £nct  that  Klearidas  was  a  Spartan,  Thucyd. 
V.9. 
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that  too,  more  than  six  months  after  the  retreat 
from  Macedonia — about  January  or  February  422 
B.C.  Having  established  intelligence  with  some 
parties  in  the  town  of  Potidsea,  in  the  view  of  sur- 
prising it,  he  contrived  to  bring  up  his  army  in  the 
night  to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  and  even  to  plant  his 
scaling-ladders,  without  being  discovered.  The 
sentinel  carrying  and  ringing  the  bell  had  just 
passed  by  on  the  wall,  leaving  for  a  short  interval 
an  unguarded  space  (the  practice  apparently  being,  to 
pass  this  bell  round  along  the  wdls  from  one  sen- 
tinel to  another  throughout  the  night) — when  some 
of  the  soldiers  of  Brasidas  took  advantage  of  the 
moment  to  try  and  mount.  But  before  they  could 
reach  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  sentinel  came  back, 
alarm  was  given,  and  the  assailants  were  compelled 
to  retreat*. 
Incidents  Iq  the  abscncc  of  actual  war  between  the  ascend- 
netu»~-thc  ent  powers  in  and  near  Peloponnesus,  during  the 
H?r£*nea^r  coursc  of  tliis  summer,  ThucydidSs  mentions  to 
dewtour*^  us  some  incidents  which  perhaps  he  would  have 
burnt  omitted  had  there  been  great  warlike  operations  to 
describe.  The  great  temple  of  H6r6,  between  My- 
keuse  and  Argos  (nearer  to  the  former,  and  in  early 
times  more  intimately  connected  with  it,  but  now 
an  appendage  of  the  latter ;  Mykense  itself  having 
been  subjected  and  almost  depopulated  by  the  Ar- 
geiaus) — enjoyed  an  ancient  Pan- hellenic  reputation. 
The  catalogue  of  its  priestesses,  seemingly  with  a 
statue  or  bust  of  each,  was  preserved  or  imagined 
through  centuries  of  past  time,  real  and  mythical, 
beginning  with  the  goddess  herself  or  her  immediate 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  135. 
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nominees.  Chrysis,  an  old  woman  who  had  been 
priestess  there  for  fifty-six  years,  happened  to  fall 
asleep  in  the  temple  with  a  burning  lamp  near  to 
her  head :  the  fillet  encircling  her  head  took  fire, 
and  though  she  herself  escaped  unhurt,  the  temple 
itself,  very  ancient  and  perhaps  built  of  wood,  was 
consumed.  From  fear  of  the  wrath  of  the  Argeians, 
Chrysis  fled  to  Phlius,  and  subsequently  thought  it 
necessary  to  seek  protection  as  a  suppliant  in  the 
temple  of  AthSnS  Alea  at  Tegea:  Phaeinis  was 
appointed  priestess  in  her  place  \  The  temple  was 
rebuilt  on  an  adjoining  spot  by  Eupolemus  of  Argos, 
continuing  as  much  as  possible  the  antiquities  and 
traditions  of  the  former,  but  with  greater  splendour 
and  magnitude.  Pausanias  the  traveller,  who  de- 
scribes this  second  edifice  as  a  visitor  near  600 
years  afterwards,  saw  near  it  the  remnant  of  the  old 
temple  which  had  been  burnt. 

We  hear  farther  of  a  war  in  Arcadia,  between  the  ww  in  Ar- 
two  important  cities  of  Mantineia  and  Tegea — each  battle  be- 
attended  by  its  Arcadian  allies,  partly  free,  partly  Iil»ctr«nd*" 

Tegea. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  2;  iv.  133;  Pausan.  ii.  17>  7;  iii.  &,  6.  HellanikuB 
(a  oontemporary  of  Thucydid^s,  but  somewhat  older— coming  in  point 
of  age  between  bim  and  Herodotus)  had  framed  a  chronological  series 
of  these  priestesses  of  H^rS,  with  a  history  of  past  events  belonging  to 
the  supposed  times  of  each.  And  such  was  the  Pan-hellenic  importance 
of  the  temple  at  this  time,  that  Thucydides,  when  he  describes  accu- 
rately the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  tells  us  as  one  of  his  in- 
dications of  time,  that  Chrysis  had  then  been  forty-eight  years  priestess 
at  the  Herseum.  To  employ  the  series  of  Olympic  prize-runners  and 
Olympiads  as  a  continuous  distribution  of  time,  was  a  practice  which 
had  not  yet  got  footing. 

The  catalogue  of  these  priestesses  of  U.M,  beginning  with  mythical 
and  descending  to  historical  names,  is  illustrated  by  the  inscription  be- 
longing to  the  temple  of  Halikamassus  in  Boeckh,  Corpus  Inscr.  No. 
2655 :  see  Boeckh*s  Commentary,  and  Preller,  Hellanici  Fragmenta, 
p.  34,  46. 
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Bubject.  In  a  battle  fougbt  between  tbem  at  Lao* 
dikion,  the  victory  was  disputed.  Each  party  erected 
a  trophy — each  sent  spoils  to  the  temple  of  Delphi. 
We  shall  have  occasion  soon  to  speak^  farther  of 
these  Arcadian  dissensions. 
Bceotsans,        The  Boeotians  had  been  no  parties  to  the  truce 

at  peace  de  * 

faeio,         sworn  between  Sparta  and  Athens  in  the  preceding 
pa^  tT^  month  of  March.     But  they  seem  to  have  followed 
Hvd^t^TT  the  example  of  Sparta  in  abstaining  from  hostilities 
Thr?aM*  de  facto:  and  we  may  conclude  that  they  acceded 
by  Thebes,  to  the  rcquest  of  Sparta  so  far  as  to  allow  the  transit 
of  Athenian  visitors  and  sacred  envoys  through 
Bceotia  to  the  Delphian  temple.     The  only  actual 
incident  which  we  hear  of  in  Boeotia  during  this 
interval,  is  one  which  illustrates  forcibly  the  harsh 
and  ungenerous  ascendency  of  the  Thebans  over 
some  of  the  inferior  Boeotian  cities  \    The  Thebans 
destroyed  the  walls  of  Thespiae,  and  condemned  the 
city  to  remain  unfortified,  on  the  charge  of  atticising 
tendencies.     How   far  this   suspicion    was    well- 
founded,  we  have  no  means  of  judging.     But  the 
Thespians,  far  from  being  dangerous  at  this  moment, 
were  altogether  helpless — having  lost  the  flower  of 
their  military  force  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  where 
their  station  was  on  the  defeated  wing.     It  was  this 
very  helplessness,  brought  upon  them  by  their  ser- 
vices to  Thebes  against  Athens,  which  now  both 
impelled  and  enabled  the  Thebans  to  enforce  the 
rigorous  sentence  above-mentioned  *. 
422  B.C.  But  the  month  of  March  (or  the  Attic  Elaphebo- 

lion)  422  b.c. — the  time  prescribed  for  expiration 
of  the  One  year's  truce — had  now  arrived.     It  has 

>  Xenoph.  Memorabil.  iii.  5,  6.  ^  Thucyd.  iv.  133. 
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already  been  mentioned  that  this  truce  had  never  Expiration 

been  more  than  partially  observed.     Brasidas  in  foroneyear. 

Thrace  had   disregarded  it   from   the   beginning.  ofSSth^**" 

Both  the  contracting  powers  had  tacitly  acquiesced  1^S^\"* 

in  the  anomalous  condition,  of  war  in  Thrace  cou-  ^^'^^ 

pled  with  peace  elsewhere.     Either  of  them  had  peace  :im- 

postibla  in 

thus  an  excellent  pretext  for  breaking  the  truce  conae- 
altogether ;   and  as  neither  acted  upon  this  pre-  ^e  rda- 
text,  we  plainly  see  that  the  paramount  feeling  and  ^SJe^n 
ascendent  parties,  among  both,  tended  to  peace  of  Thrace. 
their  own  accord,  at  that  time.     There  was  nothing 
except  the  interest  of  Brasidas,  and  of  those  revolted 
subjects  of  Athens  to  whom  he  had  bound  himself, 
which  kept  alive  the  war  in  Thrace.     Under  such 
a  state  of  feeling,  the  oath  taken  to  maintain  the 
truce   still   seemed  imperative  on  both  parties — 
always  excepting  Thracian  affairs.     Moreover  the 
Athenians  were  to  a  certain  degree  soothed  by  their 
success  at  MendS  and  Ski6nd,  and  by  their  acqui- 
sition of  Perdikkas  as  an  ally,  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  423  b.c.     But  the  state  of  sentiment 
between  the  contracting  parties  was  not  such  as  to 
make  it  possible  to  treat  for  any  longer  peace,  or  to 
conclude  any  new  agreement ;  though  neither  were 
disposed  to  depart  from  that  which  had  been  already 
concluded. 

The  mere  occurrence  of  the  last  day  of  the  truce  No  actual 
made  no  practical  difference  at  first  in  this  condi-  ofhMtiu-" 
tion   of  things.    The  truce   had  expired:    either  Sfoightbe 
party  might  renew  hostilities ;  but  neither  actually  ^^?^  J»* 
did  renew  them.     To  the  Athenians  there  was  this  from  the 
additional  motive  for  abstaining  from  hostilities  for  March  To 
a  few  months  longer:  the  great  Pythian  festival  u^t^iun'' 

August. 
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would  be  celebrated  at  Delphi  in  July  or  the  be* 
ginning  of  August,  and  as  they  had  been  excluded 
from  that  holy  spot  during  all  the  interval  betweeo 
the  beginning  of  the  war  and  the  conclusion    of 
the   One   year's  truce,  their  pious  feelings  seem 
now  to  have  taken  a  peculiar  longing  towards  the 
visits,  pilgrimages,  and  festivals  connected  with  it. 
Though  the  truce  therefore  had  really  ceased,  do 
actual  warfare  took  place  until  the  Pythian  games 
were  over*. 

'  This  seems  to  me  the  most  reasonable  sense  to  put  upon  the  much- 
debated  passage  of  Thucyd.  ▼.  1 .  Tov  d*  ivtyvyvoiuvov  Btpovt  al  fUm 
^wava-ioi  inrovdal  dicXcXwro  i^xpi  r&p  TlvOi»tr  Koi  €P  rj  iK€x*^pl^ 
*AOrjvaioi  Arjkiovf  ayiorrfouv  cV  Arjkov — again  v.  2.  KXc^p  dc  *h$fjvaiov£ 

Thucydid^  says  here,  that  ''the  truce  was  dissolved:"  the  bond 
imposed  upon  both  parties  was  untied,  and  both  resumed  their  natural 
liberty.  But  he  does  not  say  that  **  hogtilities  recomtnenced"  before 
the  Pythia,  as  GK>Uer  and  other  critics  affirm  that  he  says.  The  interval 
between  the  1 4th  of  the  month  Elaphebolion  and  the  Pythian  festival 
was  one  in  which  there  was  no  binding  truce  any  longer  in  force,  and 
yet  no  actual  hostilities :  it  was  an  dvaic«>x4  ^<nroylht,  to  use  the  words 
of  Thueydidte  when  he  describes  the  relations  between  Corinth  and 
Athens  in  the  ensuing  year  (v.  32). 

The  word  cftcx^Ap^'o  here  means,  in  my  judgment,  the  truce  pro- 
claimed at  the  season  of  the  Pythian  festival — quite  distinct  from  the 
truce  for  one  year  which  had  expired  a  httle  while  before.  The  change 
of  the  word  in  the  course  of  one  line  from  cnrovdal  to  €K€X€ipia  marks 
this  distinction. 

'  I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold  (dissenting  both  from  M.  Boeckh  and  from 
Mr.  Clinton)  in  his  conception  of  the  events  of  this  year.  Kleon  sailed 
on  his  expedition  to  Thrace  after  the  Pythian  holy  truce,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  August :  between  that  date  and  the  end  of  September,  hap- 
pened the  capture  of  Tor6n6  and  the  battle  of  Amphipolis.  But  the 
way  in  which  Dr.  Arnold  defends  his  opinion  is  not  at  all  satisfactory. 
In  the  dissertation  appended  to  his  second  volume  of  Thucydidds 
(p.  458),  he  says,  "  The  words  in  ThucydidSs  al  ivtava-ioi  <nroiMi  dicXc- 
\vvTo  p^xP*'  nv^ta>y,  mean,  as  I  understand  them, — '  that  the  truce  for 
a  year  had  lasted  on  till  the  Pythian  games,  and  then  ended :'  that  is, 
instead  of  expiring  on  the  14th  of  ElapheboUon,  it  had  been  tacitly  eon- 
tinned  nearly  four  months  longer,  till  after  Midsummer :  and  it  was  not 


tives. 
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But  though  the  actions  of  Athens  remained  un-  ,^*^^ 
altered,  the  talk  at  Athens  became  very  different.  gua«e  of 

_«  11.  1     1     •     •  statesmen 

Kleon  and  his  supporters  renewed  their  mstances  at  Athens— 
to  obtain  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  sfeon  ud 
renewed  them  with   great  additional  strength  of  JjJI^/'Jo'ob- 
argument ;  the  question  being  now  open  to  con-  ^^JJ^J^"^" 
siderations  of  political  prudence,  without  any  bind-  •ecutionof 

,..       ..  ^  the  war  in 

mg  obligation.  Thrace. 

**  At  this  time  (observes  ThucydidfisM  the  great  Brasida*— 

r  r>        -J  -J       i.    J    anopponent 

enemies  of  peace  were,  Brasidas  on  one  side,  and  of  peace— 
Kleon  on  the  other  :  the  former,  because  he  was  in  andmo^' 
full  success  and  rendered  illustrious  by  the  war — 
the  latter  because  he  thought  that,  if  peace  were 
concluded  he  should  be  detected  in  his  dishonest 
politics,  and  be  less  easily  credited  in  his  crimina- 

till  the  middle  of  Hecatombseon  that  Kleon  was  sent  out  to  recover 
AmphipolU." 

Such  a  construction  of  the  word  duXtXvvro  appears  to  me  not  satis> 
factory — nor  is  Dr.  Arnold's  defence  of  it,  p.  454,  of  much  value:  cnroy- 
^s  dcoXvciy  is  an  expression  well-known  to  Thucydidds  (iv.  23 ;  v.  36) 
— "  to  dissolve  the  truce."  I  go  along  with  Boeckh  and  Mr.  Clinton 
in  construing  the  words — except  that  I  strike  out  what  they  introduce 
from  their  own  imagination.  They  say — "  The  truce  was  ended,  and 
the  war  again  rcHewed,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Pythian  games."  Thucy- 
didds  only  says,  "  that  the  truce  was  dissolved  " — ^he  does  not  say  ''  that 
the  war  was  renewed,'*  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  Dr.  Arnold's  con- 
ception of  the  facts  that  the  words  should  be  translated  as  he  proposes. 
His  remarks  also  (p.  460)  upon  the  relation  of  the  Athenians  to  the 
Pythian  games,  appear  to  me  just :  but  he  does  not  advert  to  the  fact 
(which  would  have  strengthened  materially  what  he  there  says)  that 
the  Athenians  had  been  excluded  from  Delphi  and  from  the  Pythian 
festival  between  the  commencement  of  the  war  and  the  one  year's  truce. 
I  conceive  that  the  Pythian  games  were  celebrated  about  July  or  August. 
In  an  earlier  part  of  this  History  (ch.  xxviii.  vol.  iv.  1st  edit.)  I  said  that 
they  were  celebrated  in  autumn;  it  ought  rather  to  be  ''towards  the 
end  of  summer." 

'  Thucyd.  y.  16.  KX«W  r«  ral  hpatridaf,  omtp  dfi/(f>cr€pm6€P  fAaXiara 
ffvavrunjvTO  t§  tlpffvjjt  6  iamp,  dih  r6  tvTvx^Tp  r<  kcu  nfAotr&at  4k  rov  froXc- 
ftfiy,  6  dc,  y€POfi^nfs  ^<rvx^f  leara^aivarfpof  vofdC^v  it»  whfat  tcoKOvpy&v, 
Koi  airurr&rtpog  diafiaKk»v,  &c. 
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tions  of  others/'  As  to  Brasidas,  the  remark  of 
the  historian  is  indisputable.  It  would  be  wonder- 
ful indeed,  if  he.  in  whom  so  many  splendid  qualities 
were  brought  out  by  the  war,  and  who  had  more- 
over contracted  obligations  with  the  Thracian  towns 
which  gave  him  hopes  and  fears  of  his  own,  entirely 
apart  from  Lacedaemon — ^it  would  be  wonderful 
if  the  war  and  its  continuance  were  not  in  his  view 
the  paramount  object.  In  truth  his  position  in 
Thrace  constituted  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
any  solid  or  steady  peace,  independently  of  the  dis- 
positions of  Kleon. 
Kieon— an        fiut  the  colouHng  which  ThucydidSs  gives  to 

opponent  of  c?  "^  *j 

peace--hi8  Klcou's  support  of  the  war  is  open  to  much  greater 

motives  u  commeut.     First,  we  may  well  raise  the  question, 

Thu4-^  whether  Kleon  had   any  real  interest  in   war — 

Kiron  had  ^^6*''^^^  ^^^  pcrsoual  or  party  consequence  in  the 

no  personal  city  was  at  all  enhanced  by  it.     He  had  himself 

interest  in  "^  r  i-i 

war.  no  talent  or  competence  for  warlike  operations — 

which  tended  infallibly  to  place  ascendency  in  the 
hands  of  others,  and  to  throw  him  into  the  shade. 
As  to  his  power  of  carrying  on  dishonest  intrigues 
with  success,  that  must  depend  on  the  extent  of  his 
political  ascendency.  Matter  of  crimination  against 
others  (assuming  him  to  be  careless  of  truth  or 
falsehood)  could  hardly  be  wanting  either  in  war 
or  peace.  And  if  the  war  brought  forward  unsuc- 
cessful generals  open  to  his  accusations,  it  would 
also  throw  up  successful  generals,  who  would  cer- 
tainly outshine  him  and  would  probably  put  him 
down.  In  the  life  which  Plutarch  has  given  us  of 
Phokion,  a  plain  and  straightforward  military  man 
—we  read  that  one  of  the  frequent  and  criminative 
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speakers  of  Athens  (of  character  analogous  to  that 
lA^hich  is  ascribed  to  Kleon)  expressed  bis  surprise 
on  bearing  Pbokion  dissuade  the  Athenians  from 
embarking  in  a  new  war  :  ''  Yes  (said  Pbokion),  I 
think  it  right  to  dissuade  them ;  though  I  know 
welly  that  if  there  be  war,  I  shall  have  command 
over  you — if  there  be  peace,  you  will  have  command 
.over  me^''  This  is  surely  a  more  rational  estimate 
of  the  way  in  which  war  affects  the  comparative 
importance  of  the  orator  and  the  military  officer, 
than  that  which  Thucydidfis  pronounces  in  refer- 
ence  to  the  interests  of  Kleon.  Moreover,  when 
we  come  to  follow  the  political  history  of  Syracuse, 
we  shall  find  the  demagogue  Athenagoras  ultra- 
pacific,  and  the  aristocrat  HermokratSs  far  more 
warlike*.  The  former  is  afraid,  not  without  reason, 
that  war  will  raise  into  consequence  energetic  mili- 
tary leaders  dangerous  to  the  popular  constitution. 
We  may  add,  that  Kleon  himself  had  not  been 
always  warlike.  He  commenced  his  political  career 
as  an  opponent  of  Periklds,  when  the  latter  was 
strenuously  maintaining  the  necessity  and  prudence 
of  beginning  the  Peloponnesian  war^. 

But  farther  —if  we  should  even  grant  that  Kleon  Toprose- 
had  a  separate  party-mterest  in  promoting  the  war  war  ?igor- 
— ^it  will  still  remain  to  be  considered,  whether  at  T?rMe%t8 
this  particular  crisis,  the  employment  of  energetic  the^**"** 
warlike  measures  in  ITirace  was  not  really  the  sound  ^^^^^ 
and  prudent  policy  for  Athens.     Taking  Periklds  as  Athens. 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  16.  Compare  also  the  conyersatioii  of  Me- 
nekleides  and  Epaminondas—  Cornel.  Nepos,  Epamin.  c.  5. 

'  See  the  speeches  of  Athenagoras  and  Hermokratds^  Thucyd. 
vi.  33-36. 

'  Plutarch,  Perikl4s,  c.  33  35. 
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the  best  judge  of  that  policy,  we  shall  find  him  at 
the  outset  of  the  war  inculcating  emphatically  two 
important  points — h  To  stand  vigorously  upon  the 
defensive,  maintaining  unimpaired  their  maritime 
empire,  **  keeping  their  subject-allies  well  in  hand," 
submitting  patiently  even  to  see  Attica  ravaged — 
2.  To  abstain  from  trying  to  enlarge  their  empire  or 
to  make  new  conquests  during  the  war^  Consist- 
ently with  this  well-defined  plan  of  action,  Periklds, 
had  he  lived,  would  have  taken  care  to  interfere 
vigorously  and  betimes  to  prevent  Brasidas  from 
making  his  conquests.  Had  such  interference  been 
either  impossible  or  accidentally  frustrated,  he  would 
have  thought  no  efforts  too  great  to  recover  them. 
To  maintain  undiminished  the  integrity  of  the  em- 
pire, as  well  as  that  impression  of  Athenian  force 
upon  which  the  empire  rested,  was  his  cardinal 
principle.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in  re- 
ference to  Thrace,  Kleon  adhered  more  closely  than 
his  rival  Nikias  to  the  policy  of  PeriklSs.  It  was 
to  Nikias,  more  than  to  Kleon,  that  the  fatal  mis- 
take made  by  Athens  in  not  interfering  speedily 
after  Brasidas  first  broke  into  Thrace  is  to  be  im- 
puted. It  was  Nikias  and  his  partisans,  desirous  of 
peace  at  almost  any  price,  and  knowing  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  also  desired  it — ^who  encouraged 
the  Athenians,  at  a  moment  of  great  public  de- 
pression of  spirit,  to  leave  Brasidas  unopposed  in 
Thrace,  and  rely  on  the  chance  of  negotiation  with 
Sparta  for  arresting  his  progress.     The  peace-party 

*  Thucyd.  i.  142,  143,  144 ;  ii.  13.  icoi  t6  vovtuAp  ^wtp  Ivxvovaiv 
€(apTvta'6tu,  rd  rt  rwv  (vfifidx^v  dia  x^^P^^  ^X***' — Xeyav  njr 
Itrxyv  oifTois  dn-6  tovt»v  tliHu  r&v  xp>7f^Ta>v  ttjs  npoaddov,  &c. 
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at  Athens  carried  their  point  of  the  truce  for  a  year, 
i¥ith  the  promise,  and  for  the  express  purpose,  of 
checking  the  farther  conquests  of  Brasidas ;  also 
with  the  farther  promise  of  maturing  that  truce 
into  a  permanent  peace,  and  obtaining  under  the 
peace  even  the  restoration  of  Amphipolis. 

Such  was  the  policy  ofNikias  and  his  party,  the  ^^^^onot 
friends  of  peace,  and  opponents  of  Kleon.     And  war.aau 
the  promises  which  they  thus  held  out  might  per-  tween 
haps  appear  plausible  in  March  b.c.  423,  at  the  ic-ei""^ 
moment  when  the  truce  for  one  year  was  concluded.  J^2"^c, 
But  subsequent  events  had  frustrated  them  in  the  ■^•f  *^* 

'-  expiration 

most  glaring  manner,  and  had  even  shown  the  best  of  thetnw« 
reason  for  believing  that  no  such  expectations  year, 
could  possibly  be  realised,  while  Brasidas  was  in 
unbroken  and  unopposed  action.  For  the  Lace- 
daemonians, though  seemingly  sincere  in  concluding 
the  truce  on  the  basi^  of  uti  possidetis^  and  desiring 
to  extend  it  to  Thrace  as  well  as  elsewhere,  had 
been  unable  to  enforce  the  observance  of  it  upon 
Brasidas,  or  to  restrain  him  even  from  making  new 
acquisitions — so  that  Athens  never  obtained  the 
benefit  of  the  truce,  exactly  in  that  region  where 
she  most  stood  in  need  of  it.  Only  by  the  despatch 
of  her  armament  to  Ski6n6  and  MendS  had  she 
maintained  herself  in  possession  even  of  PallSnS. 

Now  what  was  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from 
this  experience,  when  the  Athenians  came  to  disr 
cuss  their  future  policy,  after  the  truce  was  at  an 
end?  The  great  object  of  all  parties  at  Athens 
was,  to  recover  the  lost  possessions  in  Thrace 
— especially  Amphipolis.  Nikias,  still  urging  neg- 
otiations for  peace^  continued  to  hold  out  hopes 

VOL,  VI.  2  8 
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that  the  Lacedsmonians  would  be  willing  to  restore 
that  place,  as  the  price  of  their  captives  now  at 
Athens.  His  connection  with  Sparta  would  enable 
him  to  announce  her  professions  even  upon  au- 
thority. But  to  this  Kleon  might  make,  and 
doubtless  did  make,  a  complete  reply,  grounded 
upon  the  most  recent  experience : — **  K  the  Lace- 
daemonians consent  to  the  restitution  of  Amphi- 
polis  (he  would  say),  it  will  probably  be  only  with 
the  view  of  finding  some  means  to  escape  perform- 
ance, and  yet  to  get  back  their  prisoners.  But 
granting  that  they  are  perfectly  sincere,  they  will 
never  be  able  to  control  Brasidas,  and  those  parties 
in  Thrace  who  are  bound  up  with  him  by  commu* 
nity  of  feeling  and  interest ;  so  that  after  all,  you 
will  give  them  back  their  prisoners,  on  the  faith  of 
an  equivalent  beyond  their  power  to  realise.  Look 
at  what  has  happened  during  the  truce  I  So  dif- 
ferent are  the  views  and  obligations  of  Brasidas 
in  Thrace  from  those  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that 
he  would  not  even  obey  their  order  when  they 
directed  him  to  stand  as  he  was,  and  to  desist  from 
farther  conquest.  Much  less  will  he  obey  them 
when  they  direct  him  to  surrender  what  he  has 
already  got :  least  of  all,  if  they  enjoin  the  surrender 
of  Amphipolis,  his  grand  acquisition  and  his  cen- 
tral point  for  all  future  effort.  Depend  upon  it,  if 
you  desire  to  regain  Amphipolis,  you  will  only  re- 
gain it  by  energetic  employment  of  force,  as  has 
happened  with  SkidnS  and  Mendd.  And  you  ought 
to  put  forth  your  strength  for  this  purpose  imme- 
diately, while  the  Lacedfemonian  prisoners  are  yet 
in  your  hands — instead  of  waiting  until  after  you 
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ftball  have  been  deluded  into  giving  them  up,  thereby 
losing  all  your  hold  upon  Lacedaemon." 

Such  anticipations  were  fully  verified  by  the  re- 
sult :  for  subsequent  history  will  show  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians, when  they  had  bound  themselves  by 
treaty  to  give  up  Amphipolis,  either  would  not,  or 
could  not,  enforce  performance  of  their  stipulation, 
even  after  the  death  of  Brasidas.  Much  less  could 
they  have  done  so  during  his  life,  when  there  was 
his  great  personal  influence,  strenuous  will,  and 
hopes  of  future  conquest,  to  serve  as  increased  ob- 
struction to  them.  Such  anticipations  were  also 
plainly  suggested  by  the  recent  past :  so  that  in  put- 
ting them  into  the  mouth  of  Kleon,  we  are  only  sup- 
posing him  to  read  the  lesion  open  before  his  eyes. 

Now  since  the  war-policy  of  Kleon,  taken  at  this  Kieon's  «d. 
moment  after  the  expiration  of  the  one  year's  truce,  JJ^Jj^J^J^^j, 
may  be  thus  shown  to  be  not  only  more  conform-  moment 

D6rf(BCtly 

able  to  the  genius  of  Periklds,  but  also  founded  on  defeiuibie 
a  juster  estimate  of  events  both  past  and  future^  I^um  of 
than  the  peace-policy  of  Nikias — what  are  we  to  ^'cn  b^* 
say  to  the  historian,  who,  without  refuting  such  J^^' 
presumptions,  every  one  of  which  is  deduced  from 
his  own  narrative — nay,  without  even  indicating 
their  existence — merely  tells  us  that  *'  Kleon  op- 
posed the  peace  in  order  that  he  might  cloke  dis- 
honest intrigues  and  find  matter  for  plausible  cri* 
mination  ?''     We  cannot  but  say  of  this  criticism, 
with  profound  regret  that  such  words  must  be  pro- 
nounced respecting  any  judgement  of  ThucydidSs, 
that  it  is  harsh  and  unfair  towards  Kleon,  and  care- 
less in  regard  to  truth  and  the  instruction  of  his 
readers.     It  breathes  not  that  same  spirit  of  ho- 

2  s2 
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nourable  impartiality  which  pervades  his  general 
history.  It  is  an  interpolation  by  the  officer  whose 
improvidence  had  occasioned  to  his  countrymen 
the  fatal  loss  of  Amphipolis,  retaliating  upon  the 
citizen  who  justly  accused  him.  It  is  conceived  in 
the  same  tone  as  his  unaccountable  judgement  in 
the  matter  of  Sphakteria. 
Kitonat  Rejecting  on   this   occasion   the  judgement   of 

adhered      Thucydidds,  we  may  confidently  affirm  that  Kleon 
i^7ban  mV  ^^^  rational  public  grounds  for  urging  his  country- 
nian'pubuc'  ^^^  *^  Undertake  with  energy  the  reconqaest  of 
man  to  the   Amphipolis.     Dcmagoguc  and  leather-seller  though 
lifc!^*^^*"    he  was,  he  stands  here  honourably  distinguished, 
as  well  from  the  tameness  and  inaction  of  Nikias, 
who  grasped  at  peace  with  hasty  credulity,  through 
sickness  of  the  efforts  of  war — as  from  the  restless 
movement,  and  novelties,  not  merely  unprofitable, 
but  ruinous,  which  we  shall  presently  find  spring- 
ing up  under  the  auspices  of  AlkibiadSs.     Peri- 
klds  had  said  to  his  countrymen,  at  a  time  when 
they  were  enduring  all  the  miseries  of  pestilence, 
and  were  in  a  state  of  despondency  even  greater 
than   that    which   prevailed  in  b.c.   422 — **  You 
hold  your  empire   and  your  proud  position,   by 
the  condition  of  being  willing  to  encounter  cost, 
fatigue,  and  danger:    abstain   from    all   views  of 
enlarging  the  empire,  but  think  no  effort  too  great 
to    maintain    it    unimpaired. — ^To   lose   what  we 
have  once  got  is  more  disgraceful  than  to  fail  in 
attempts  at  acquisition\"    The  very  same  language 

*  Thiicyd.  ii.  63.  Trjs  dc  frdXftt>ff  vfMt  91k6s  rf  rifM>/i€V«»  dtrh  rov 
npxtip,  ^€p  Snanrts  dyaX\€<rOt,  0w)3€iv,  icai  fiff  <f>9vy€i»  rovs  ir6vovs  fj 
fAi^bi  Tag  Tifias  dtwKtiv,  &c.     c.  62.  aitr^iov  dt,  txpvras  a<f}aipt$rjptti  ij 
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was  probably  held  by  Kleon  when  exhorting  his 
countrymen  to  an  expedition  for  the  reconquest  of 
Amphipolis.  But  when  uttered  by  him,  it  would 
have  a  very  different  effect  from  that  which  it  had 
formerly  produced  when  held  by  Periklfis — and 
different  also  from  that  which  it  would  now  have 
produced  if  held  by  Nikias.  The  entire  peace- 
party  would  repudiate  it  when  it  came  from  Kleon, 
— partly  out  of  dislike  to  the  speaker,  partly  from 
a  conviction,  doubtless  felt  by  every  one,  that  an 
expedition  against  Brasidas  would  be  a  hazardous 
and  painful  service  to  all  concerned  in  it,  general 
as  well  as  soldiers — partly  also  from  a  persuasion, 
sincerely  entertained  at  the  time  though  afterwards 
proved  to  be  illusory  by  the  result,  that  Am- 
phipolis might  really  be  got  back  through  peace 
with  the  Laced8emonians. 

If  Kleon,  in  proposing  the  expedition,  originally  JjJnP^*^"^!. 
proposed  himself  as  the  commander,  a  new  ground  kiasandthe 
of  objection,  and  a  very  forcible  ground,  would  iu  reference 
thus  be  furnished.     Since  everything  which  Kleon  ^nquMt'of 
does  is  understood  to  be  a  manifestation  of  some  ^"p***p®'"- 
vicious  or  silly  attribute,  we  are  told  that  this  was 
an  instance  of  his  absurd  presumption,  arising  out 
of  the  success  of  Pylus,  and  persuading  him  that 
he  was  the  only  general  who  could  put  down  Bra- 
sidas.    But  if  the  success  at  Pylus  had  really  filled 
him  with  such  overweening  military  conceit,  «it  is 
most  unaccountable  that  he  should  not  have  pro- 
cured for  himself  some  command  during  the  year 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  affair  at  Sphak- 

KTiUfifvovs  drvxrjaM,  Contrast  the  tenor  of  the  two  speeches  of  Periklds 
(Tbucyd.  i.  140-144;  ii.  60-64)  with  the  description  which  ThucydidSs 
gives  of  the  simple  "  avoidance  of  risk  "  {t6  oKiybvyw)  which  charac- 
erised  Nikias  (v.  16). 
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teiia — the  eighth  year  of  the  war :  a  season  of  most 
active  warlike  enterprise*  when  his  presumption 
and  influence  arising  out  of  the  Sphakterian  vic- 
tory must  have  heen  fresh  and  glowing.  As  he 
obtained  no  command  during  this  immediately  suc- 
ceeding period,  we  may  fairly  doubt  whether  he 
ever  really  conceived  such  excessive  personal  pre^ 
sumption  of  his  own  talents  for  war,  and  whether 
he  did  not  retain  after  the  afiair  of  Sphakteria  the 
same  character  which  he  had  manifested  in  that 
affair — reluctance  to  engage  in  military  expeditions 
himself,  and  a  disposition  to  see  them  commanded 
as  well  as  carried  on  by  others.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  Kleon,  in  proposing  the  expedition 
against  Amphipolis,  originally  proposed  to  take  the 
command  of  it  himself :  I  think  it  at  least  equally 
probable,  that  his  original  wish  was  to  induce 
Nikias  or  the  StratSgi  to  take  the  command  of  it, 
as  in  the  case  of  Sphakteria.  Nikias  doubtless 
opposed  the  expedition  as  much  as  he  could. 
When  it  was  determined  by  the  people,  in  spite  of 
his  opposition,  he  would  peremptorily  decline  the 
command  for  himself,  and  would  do  all  he  could 
to  force  it  upon  Kleon,  or  at  least  would  be 
better  pleased  to  see  it  under  his  command  than 
under  that  of  any  one  else.  He  would  be  not 
less  glad  to  exonerate  himself  from  a  dangerous 
service,  than  to  see  his  rival  entangled  in  it.  And 
he  would  have  before  him  the  same  alternative 
which  he  and  his  friends  had  contemplated  with  so 
much  satisfaction  in  the  affair  of  Sphakteria ;  either 
the  expedition  would  succeed,  in  which  case  Am- 
phipolis  would  be  ^en — or  it  would  fail,  and  the 
consequence  would  be  the  ruin  of  Kleon.     The  last 
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of  the  two  was  really  the  more  probable  at  Amphi- 
polis — as  Nikias  had  erroneously  imagined  it  to  be 
at  Sphakteria. 

It  is  easy  to  see  however  that  an  expedition  pro- 
posed under  these  circumstances  by  Kleon^  though 
it  might  command  a  majority  in  the  public  assem- 
bly, would  have  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens 
unfavourable  to  it,  and  even  wishing  that  it  might 
fail.  Moreover,  Kleon  had  neither  talents  nor  ex- 
perience for  commanding  an  army ;  so  that  the  being 
engaged  under  his  command  in  fighting  against  the 
ablest  officer  of  the  time,  could  inspire  no  confidence 
to  any  man  in  putting  on  his  armour.  From  all 
these  circumstances  united,  political  as  well  as  mili- 
tary, we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  hoplites 
whom  he  took  out  with  him  went  with  much  re- 
luctance ^  An  ignorant  general  with  unwilling 
soldiers,  many  of  them  politically  disliking  him, 
stood  little  chance  of  wresting  Amphipolis  from 
Brasidas.  But  had  Nikias  or  the  Stratdgi  done 
their  duty  and  carried  the  entire  force  of  the  city 
under  competent  command  to  the  same  object,  the 
issue  would  probably  have  been  different  as  to 
gain  and  loss — certainly  very  different  as  to  dis- 
honour. 

Kleon  started  from  Peiraeus,  apparently  towards  b.c.  42j. 
the  beginning  of  August,   with    1200  Athenian,  du^"a?"' 
Lemnian,  and    Imbrian  hoplites,  and   300  horse-  ^JSfJt***" 
men — troops  of  excellent   quality  and  condition ;  ^^^^ 
besides  an  auxiliary  force  of  allies  (number  not  ex-  Tordn^. 
actly  known)  and  thirty  triremes.     This  armament 
was  not  of  magnitude  at  all  equal  to  the  taking  of 
Amphipolis ;  for  Brasidas  had  equal  numbers,  be- 

^  Thucyd.  v.  7*   ^ac  oUoBtv  &t  ixovrts  avr^  (vvrj\&op. 
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sides  all  the  advantages  of  the  position.  3ut  it  was 
a  part  of  the  scheme  of  Kleon,  on  arriving  at  Eion, 
to  procure  Macedonian  and  'fhracian  reinforcements 
before  he  commenced  his  attack.  He  first  halted 
in  his  voyage  near  Ski6n6,  from  which  place  be 
took  away  such  of  the  boplites  as  could  be  spared 
from  the  blockade.  He  next  sailed  across  the  Gulf 
from  PallSnd  to  the  Sithonian  peninsula,  to  a  place 
called  the  Harbour  of  the  Kolophonians  near  To- 
r6nS^  Having  here  learnt  that  neither  Brasidas 
himself,  nor  any  considerable  Peloponnesian  garri- 
son, were  present  in  Tor6n£,  he  landed  his  forces, 
and  marched  to  attack  the  town — ^sending  ten  tri- 
remes at  the  same  time  round  a  promontory  which 
separated  the  harbour  of  the  Kolophonians  from 
Tor6n6,  to  assail  the  latter  place  from  seaward. 

It  happened  that  Brasidas,  desiring  to  enlarge 
the  fortified  circle  of  Tor6n6,  had  broken  down  a 
portion  of  the  old  wall,  and  employed  the  materials 
in  building  a  new  and  larger  wall  enclosing  the 
proasteion  or  suburb.  This  new  wall  appears  to 
have  been  still  incomplete  and  in  an  imperfect 
state  of  defence.  Pasitelidas,  the  Peloponnesian 
commander,  resisted  the  attack  of  the  Athenians 
as  long  as  he  could ;  but  when  already  beginning 
to  give  way,  he  saw  the  ten  Athenian  triremes 
sailing  into  the  harbour,  which  was  hardly  guarded 

^  The  town  of  Tor6ne  was  situated  near  the  extremity  of  the  Sitho- 
nian peninsula,  on  the  side  looking  towards  Pallte^.  But  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  town  comprehended  all  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
on  both  sideSx  including  the  terminating  point  Cape  Ampelos— ^A/iircXoi' 
rifif  Topt»vaifiv  Hxprfp  (Herodot.  vu,  122).  Herodotus  calls  the  Singitic 
Gulf,  ^akatroup  rifv  Strrtov  Top^ytff  (rii.  122). 

The  ruins  of  Tor6n£,  beaiing  the  ancient  name^  and  Kufb,  a  land* 
locked  harbour  near  it,  are  still  to  be  seen  (Leake,  Travels  in  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  119). 
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at  all.  Abandoning  the  defence  of  the  suburb,  be 
hastened  to  repel  these  new  assailants,  but  came  too 
late,  so  that  the  town  was  entered  from  both  sides 
at  once.  Brasidas,  who  was  not  far  off,  rendered 
aid  with  the  utmost  celerity,  but  was  yet  at  five 
miles'  distance  from  the  city,  when  he  learnt  the 
capture  and  was  obliged  to  retire  unsuccessfully. 
Pasitelidas  the  commander,  with  the  Peloponnesian 
garrison  and  the  Toronsean  male  population,  were 
despatched  as  prisoners  to  Athens ;  while  the  Toro- 
Uddan  women  and  children,  by  a  fate  but  too  com- 
mon in  those  days,  were  sold  as  slaves  \ 

After  this  not  unimportant  success,  Kleon  sailed  He  arrives 
round  the  promontory  of  Athos  to  Eion  at  the  mouth  Mndl^^eiiT 
of  the  Strymon,  within  three  miles  of  Amphipolis.  ^^^^J^l 
From  hence,  in  execution  of  his  original  scheme,  he  ^'^"g*"* 
sent  envoys  to  Perdikkas,  urging  him  to  lend  effect-  auxiiianeB. 
ive  aid  as  the  ally  of  Athens  in  the  attack  of  Am-  tionofhis 
phipolis,  with  his  whole  forces  ;  and  to  PoUfis  the  wTth  hiTfn. 
king  of  the  ITiracian  Odomantes,  inviting  him  also  w£?"wait- 
to  come  with  as  many  Thracian   mercenaries  as  jh^^j^^j,,. 
could  be  levied.    The  Edonians,  the  Thracian  tribe  ^^»^^ 
nearest  to  Amphipolis,  took  part  with  Brasidas. 
The  local  influence  of  the  banished   Thucydidds 
would  no  longer  be  at  the  service  of  Athens — much 
less  at  the  service  of  Kleon.    Awaiting  the  expected 
reinforcements,  Kleon  employed  himself,  first  in 
an  attack  upon  Stageirus  in  the  Strymonic  Gulf, 
which  was  repulsed — next  upon  GalSpsus,  on  the 
coast  opposite   the  island   of  Thasos,  which  was 
successful.    But  the  reinforcements  did  not  at  once 
arrive,  and  being  too  weak  to  attack  Amphipolis 
without  them,  he  was  obliged  to  remain:  inactive  at 

'  Thucyd.  t.  3. 
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Eion ;  while  Brasidas  on  his  side  made  no  movement 
out  of  Amphipolis,  but  contented  himself  with  keep* 
ing  constant  watch  over  the  forces  of  Kleon,  the  view 
of  which  he  commanded  from  his  station  on  the 
hill  of  Kerdylion,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
communicating  with  Amphipolis  by  the  bridge. 
Some  days  elapsed  in  such  inaction  on  both  sides. 
But  the  Athenian  hoplites,  becoming  impatient  of 
doing  nothing,  soon  began  to  give  vent  to  those 
feelings  of  dislike  which  they  had  brought  out  from 
Athens  against  their  general,  '^  whose  ignorance  and 
cowardice  (says  the  historian)  they  contrasted  with 
the  skill  and  bravery  of  his  opponent\"  Athenian 
hoplites,  if  they  felt  such  a  sentiment,  were  not 
likely  to  refrain  from  manifesting  it.  And  Kleon 
was  presently  made  aware  of  the  fact  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  painful  to  force  him  against  his  will  into 
some  movement ;  which  however  he  did  not  intend 
to  be  anything  else  than  a  march  for  the  purpose  of 
surveying  the  ground  all  round  the  city,  and  a  demon- 
stration to  escape  the  appearance  of  doing  nothing — 
being  aware  that  it  was  impossible  to  attack  the  place 
with  any  effect  before  his  reinforcements  arrived. 

To  comprehend  the  important  incidents  which 
followed,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
topography  of  Amphipolis,  as  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand it  on  the  imperfect  evidence  before  us.  That 
city  was  placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon, 
on  a  conspicuous  hill  around  which  the  river  makes 

^  Thiicyd.  ▼.  7*  *0  ^  lSXt»v  rwt  yuh  ^avxaC^9  tfntira  di  rf^ayKaa-Brf 
woui<rm  iwtp  Bpatrl^g  wpofrMxfTO,  T&v  yhp  (rrparwrvv  dx^M^iwy 
lA^y  T§  tbpq,  araXoyi(ofi«M0y  dc  r^v  tittivov  9yc/AoviW»  vp6s  ouv  tfonipUiP 
Koi  rSkftaif  luff  oias  avnrumniotrxnnis  ictii  fiaXcudas  yfy^croiro,  nai  otKo$€P 
a»r  &copr€S  airf  (wrjkBov,  alad6fitvof  rhv  Bpovi^^  koL  oi  PovK6fttvos  av- 
Toiis  dtii  t6  h  rf  avr^  KoBrjfihovs  fiapvv€0^€u,  dvakafi^v  ^. 
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a  bendy  first  in  a  8outh»we8terIy  direction,  then, 
after  a  short  course  to  the  southward,  back  in  a 
south-easterly  direction.  Amphipolis  had  for  its 
only  artificial  fortification  one  long  wall ;  which 
began  near  the  point  north-east  of  the  town,  where 
the  river  narrows  again  into  a  channel,  after  pass* 
ing  through  the  lake  Kerkinitis — ascended  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  crossing  the  ridge  which 
connects  it  with  Mount  Pangseus, — and  then  de- 
scended so  as  to  touch  the  river  again  at  another 
point  south  of  the  town — thus  being  as  it  were  a 
string  to  the  highly-bent  bow  formed  by  the  river. 
On  three  sides,  north,  west,  and  south,  the  city 
was  defended  only  by  the  Strymon.  It  was  thus 
visible  without  any  intervening  wall  to  spectators 
from  the  side  of  the  sea  (south),  as  well  as  from 
the  side  of  the  continent  (or  west  and  north  0. 
At  some  little  distance  below  the  point  where  the 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  102.  *Air6  t^s  vvp  ir<$Xc«f^  ^p  *A/i^i9roXcv'AyM»y  &v6fui» 
crcy,  6ti  nr*  dftfl>&rtpa  w€pipp€oyrog  rov  2TpVfM>pog,  dta  r6  ircpw^ctv  aMjVt 
T€ix€i  fJMKp^  dnoXaPap  cjc  irorofiov  i£  wcTOfUy,  ntpKJHUf^  €s  Bakao'trap  t« 
Koi  TTfv  rfrrtipov  ^Kurtv, 

*0  jcaXXtyc^vpos  norafi6s  2Tpvfuov,  Euripid.  Rhesus,  346. 

I  annex  a  plan  which  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  hill  of  Amphipolis 
and  the  circumjacent  territory :  compare  the  plan  in  Colonel  Leake, 
Travels  in  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  ch.  xxv.  p.  191^  and  that  (from 
Bfr.  Hawkins)  which  is  annexed  to  the  third  volume  of  Dr.  Amold*s 
ThucydidSs,  combined  with  a  Dissertation  which  appears  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  same  work,  p.  450.  See  also  the  remarks  in  Kutzen, 
De  Atheniensium  imperio  circa  Strymonem,  ch.  ii.  p.  18-21 ;  Weissen- 
bom,  Beitrage  zur  genaueren  Erforschung  der  alt-griechischen  Ge- 
schichte,  p.  152-156 :  Cousin^ry,  Voyage  dans  la  Mac^doine,  vol.  i. 
ch.  iv.  p.  124  seq. 

Colonel  licake  supposes  the  ancient  hridge  to  have  been  at  the  same 
point  of  the  river  as  the  modem  bridge ;  that  is  north  of  Amphipolis, 
and  a  little  westward  of  the  comer  of  the  lake.  On  this  point  I  differ 
from  him,  and  have  placed  it  (with  Dr.  Arnold)  near  the  south-eastem 
end  of  the  reach  of  the  Strymon,  which  flows  round  Amphipolis.    But 
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wall  touched  the  river  south  of  the  city,  was  the 
bridge',  a  communication  of  great  importance  for 
the  whole  country,  which  connected  the  territory 
of  Amphipolis  with  that  of  Argilus.  On  the 
western  or  right  bank  of  the  river,  bordering  it  and 
forming  an  outer  bend  corresponding  to  the  bend 
of  the  river,  was  situated  Mount  Kerdylium.  In. 
fact,  the  course  of  the  Strymon  is  here  deter- 
mined by  these  two  steep  eminences,  Kerdylium 
on  the  west  and  the  hill  of  Amphipolis  on  the 
east,  between  which  it  flows.  At  the  time  when 
Brasidas  first  took  the  place,  the  bridge  was  totally 
unconnected  with  the  long  city  wall.  But  during 
the  intervening  eighteen  months,  he  had  erected 
a  palisade  work  (probably  an  earthen  bank  topped 

there  is  another  circumstanoe,  in  which  Colonel  Leake's  narratiye  cor- 
rects a  material  error  in  Dr.  Arnold's  Dissertation.  Colonel  Leake 
particularly  notices  the  high  ridge  which  connects  the  hill  of  Amphipolia 
with  Mount  Pangsus  to  the  eastward  (pp.  182,  183, 191-194),  whereas 
Dr.  Arnold  represents  them  as  separated  by  a  deep  ravine  (p.  451) : 
upon  which  latter  supposition  the  whole  account  of  Kleon's  march  and 
surrey  appears  to  me  unintelligible. 

The  epithet  which  ThucydidSs  gives  to  Amphipolis,  "conspicuous 
both  towards  the  sea  and  towards  the  land,"  which  occasions  some 
perplexity  to  the  commentators,  appears  to  me  one  of  obvious  propriety. 
Amphipolis  was  indeed  situated  on  a  hill ;  so  were  many  other  t  -j  jma  : 
but  its  peculiarity  was,  that  on  three  sides  it  had  no  wall  to  interrupt 
the  eye  of  the  spectator :  one  of  those  sides  was  towards  t!ie  sea. 

Kutzen  and  Cousin^  make  the  long  wall  to  be  a  segment  of  a 
curve  highly  bent,  touching  the  river  at  both  ends.  But  I  agree  with 
Weissenbom  that  this  is  inadmissible ;  and  that  the  words  " long  wall" 
imply  something  near  a  straight  direction. 

'  *Aircx^*  ^*  r^  nSKuTfia  n-Xcoy  rrjs  dtafido'tt^s :  see  a  note  a  fiew  pages 
ago  upon  these  words.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  bridge 
was  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the  extreme  point  where  the  long 
wall  touched  the  river  to  the  south :  but  this  latter  point  was  a  good 
way  off  from  the  town  property  so  called — ^whieh  occupied  the  bighor 
slope  of  the  hill.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  whole  space  between 
the  long  wall  and  the  river  was  covered  by  buildings. 
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with  a  palisade)  conDecting  the  two.  By  means  of 
this  palisade,  the  bridge  was  thus  at  the  time  of 
Kleon's  expedition  comprehended  within  the  forti- 
fications of  the  city ;  so  that  Brasidas,  while  keeping 
watch  on  Mount  Kerdylium,  could  pass  over  when- 
ever he  chose  into  the  city,  without  impediment  >. 

^  Thucyd.  v.  10.  Kal  6  luv  (Brasidas)  Karh  rhs  orl  rh  trravp»iMi 
frvXar,  Koi  riis  irp^yras  rov  yuoKpov  reixovs  rtSfc  Bvrot  c^cX^y,  USti 
dpofjup  rrip  &d6v  rovn^y  cv^cZay,  gircp  yvy,  &c. 

The  explanation  which  I  have  here  given  to  the  word  (rravpt^fui  is 
not  given  by  any  one  else :  but  it  appears  to  me  the  only  one  calculated 
to  impart  clearness  and  consistency  to  the  whole  narrative. 

When  Brasidas  surprised  Amphipolis  first,  the  bridge  was  completely 
unconnected  with  the  Long  Wall,  and  at  a  certain  distance  from  it. 
But  when  ThucydidSs  wrote  his  history,  there  were  a  pair  of  connectinff 
walls  between  the  bridge  and  the  fortifications  of  the  city  as  they  then 
stood — ov  KaSiiTo  Tfixn  &<nrtp  vvv  (iv.  103) :  the  whole  fortifications  of 
the  city  had  been  altered  during  the  intermediate  period. 

Now  the  question  is — was  the  Long  Wall  of  Amphipolis  con- 
nected, or  unconnected,  with  the  bridge,  at  the  time  of  the  conflict  be« 
tween  Brasidas  and  ELleon?  Whoever  reads  the  narrative  of  Thucy- 
didSs  attentively  will  see,  I  think,  that  they  must  have  been  connected, 
though  ThucydidSs  does  not  in  express  terms  specify  the  fact.  For  if 
the  bridge  had  been  detached  from  the  wall,  as  it  was  when  Brasidas 
surprised  the  place  first — ^the  hill  of  Kerdyhum  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  would  have  been  an  unsafe  position  for  him  to  occupy.  He 
might  have  been  cut  off  from  Amphipolis  by  an  enemy  attacking  the 
bridge.  But  we  shall  find  him  remaining  quietly  on  the  hill  of  Kerdylium 
with  the  perfect  security  of  entering  Amphipolis  at  any  moment  that 
he  chose.  If  it  be  urged,  that  the  bridge,  though  unconnected  with  the 
Long  Wall,  might  still  be  under  a  strong  separate  guard,  I  reply,  that 
on  that  supposition  an  enemy  from  Eion  would  naturally  attack  the 
bridge  first.  To  have  to  defend  a  bridge  completely  detached  from  the 
city,  simply  by  means  of  a  large  constant  guard,  would  materially  ag- 
gravate tiie  di^culties  of  Brasidas.  If  it  had  been  possible  to  attack 
the  bridge  separately  from  the  city,  something  must  have  been  said 
about  it  in  describing  the  operations  of  Kleon,  who  is  represented  as 
finding  nothing  to  meddle  with  except  the  fortifications  of  the  |own. 

Assuming  then  that  there  was  such  a  line  of  connexion  between  the 
bridge  and  the  Long  Wall,  added  by  Brasidas  since  his  first  capture  of 
the  place — I  know  no  meaning  so  natural  to  give  to  the  word  aravpnyua. 
No  other  distinct  meaning  is  proposed  by  any  one.    There  was  of  course 
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He  ii  forced 
by  tbete 
mnrmun  to 
make  a  de- 
monstra- 
tion— ^he 
marches 
from  EioQ 
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walls  of 
Araphipolis 
to  recon- 
noitre the 
top  of  the 
hill— appa- 
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Amphi- 
polis. 


In  the  march  which  Kleon  now  tindertook,  he 
went  up  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  (which  rans  nearly 
in  an  easterly  direction  from  Amphipolis  to  Moont 
Pang83U8)  in  order  to  survey  the  city  and  its  adjoin* 
ing  ground  on  the  northern  and  north-eastern  side, 
which  he  had  not  yet  seen  ;  that  is,  the  side  towards 
the  lake,  and  towards  Thrace* — which  was  not 
visible  from  the  lower  ground  near  Eion.  The  road 
which  he  was  to  take  from  Eion  lay  at  a  small  di- 
stance eastward  of  the  city  long  wall,  and  from  the 
palisade  which  connected  that  wall  with  the  bridge. 
But  he  had  no  expectation  of  being  attacked  in  his 
march — ^the  rather  as  Brasidas  with  the  larger  por- 
tion of  his  force  was  visible  on  Mount  Kerdylium. 
Moreover  the  gates  of  Amphipolis  were  all  shut — 
not  a  man  was  on  the  wall — nor  were  any  symptoms 


a  gate  (or  more  than  one)  in  the  Long  Wall,  leading  into  the  space  en- 
closed by  the  palisade ;  through  this  gate  Brasidas  would  enter  the 
town  when  he  crossed  from  Kerdylium.  This  gate  is  called  by  Thucy- 
did^s  al  tw\  rd  m-axipvifui  irvXm.  There  must  have  been  also  a  gate  (or 
more  than  one)  in  the  patisade  itself,  leading  into  the  space  without : 
so  that  passengers  or  cattle  traversing  the  bridge  from  the  westward  and 
going  to  Myrkinus  {e.g.)  would  not  necessarily  be  obliged  to  turn  out 
of  their  way  and  enter  the  town  of  Amphipolis. 

On  the  plsn  which  I  have  here  given,  the  line  running  nearly  from 
north  to  south  represents  the  Long  Wall  of  Agnon,  touching  the  river 
at  both  ends,  and  bounding  as  well  as  fortifying  the  town  of  Amphipoha 
on  its  eastern  side. 

The  shorter  line,  which  cuts  off  the  southern  extremity  of  this  Long 
Wall,  and  joins  the  river  immediately  below  the  bridge,  represents  the 
<rravp»fia  or  pslisade :  probably  it  was  an  earthen  mound  and  ditch, 
with  a  strong  paUsade  at  the  top. 

By  means  of  this  palisade,  the  bridge  was  included  in  the  fortifications 
of  Am||)iipoliB,  and  Brasidas  could  pass  over  horn  Mount  Kerdyhnm 
into  the  city  whenever  he  pleased. 

*  Thucyd.  v.  7 — compare  Colonel  Leake,  /.  c.  p.  182 — aMs  i&toTQ 
r6  Xifif^AlWr  rov  2rpvfiovo9,  xal  r^v  B4a-i»  r^r  iroXcwf  M,  if  Bp^nqn^  ^ 
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of  movement  to  be  detected.  As  there  was  no  evi- 
dence before  him  of  intention  to  attack,  he  took  no 
precautions,  and  marchec^in  careless  and  disorderly 
array  \  Having  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and 
posted  his  army  on  the  strong  eminence  fronting 
the  highest  portion  of  the  Long  Wall,  he  surveyed  at 
leisure  the  lake  before  him,  and  the  side  of  the  city 
which  lay  towards  Thrace — or  towards  Myrkinus, 
Drab^skus,  &c. — thus  viewing  all  the  descending 
portion  of  the  Long  Wall  northward  towards  the 
Strymon.  The  perfect  quiescence  of  the  city  im- 
posed upon  and  even  astonished  him.  It  seemed 
altogether  undefended,  and  he  almost  fancied,  that 
if  he  had  brought  battering  engines,  he  could  h^ve 
taken   it   forthwith^.     Impressed   with   the  belief 

^  Thucyd.  v.  7*  Kara  Beav  dc  fuiKKov  Z<firi  avafifdvfw  rov  xapiov^  Koi 
n)v  yL€iC<A  napa(rK€vffv  wcpufuvtv,  ovx  a>ff  r^  a(r0aXci,  tjv  atKr/KdCfjrai, 
irtpio'xno'av,  aXX*  &s  KvicKa  ircpcords-  fiiq.  alpfi(r<ov  rffv  irdkiv» 

The  words  ovx  ^^  ^V  <W^^^^>  ^c-  ^^  ^^^  refer  to  fi€i(»  irapatrictvfiy, 
as  the  Scholiast  (with  whom  Dr.  Arnold  agrees)  considers  them,  but 
to  the  general  purpose  and  dispositions  of  Kleon.  ''  He  marched  up, 
not  like  one  who  will  have  more  than  sufiBcient  means  of  safety,  in  case 
of  being  put  on  his  defence ;  but  like  one  who  is  going  to  surround  the 
city  and  take  it  at  once." 

Nor  do  these  last  words  represent  any  real  design  conceived  in  the 
mind  of  Kleon  (for  Amphipolis  from  its  locality  c<mld  not  be  reaUy  sur^ 
rounded),  but  are  merely  given  as  illustrating  the  careless  confidence  of 
his  march  from  Eion  up  to  the  ridge  :  in  the  same  manner  as  Herodo- 
tus describes  the  forward  rush  of  the  Persians  before  the  battle  of  Pla- 
tea,  to  overtake  the  Greeks  whom  they  supposed  to  be  running  away 
— Ka\  oStoi  flip  /3o27  re  Koi  6fxCk€^  €7rgi(rcuf,  &s  dpapirao'Sfitvoi  roifs 
*£XXi7ww  (ix.  59) :  compare  viii.  28. 

'  Thucyd.  v.  7«  &or€  Koi  prfx"^  ^*  ^  Kor^XBtv  tfx^^Vi  d/AOprciy  cd<(- 
K€t'  cXe&v  yhp  &y  n)y  n6Kiv  dta  r6  €prjfu>v, 

I  apprehend  that  the  verb  KOTTJkOev  refers  to  the  coming  of  the  arma- 
ment to  Eion,  analogous  to  what  is  said  v.  2,  xareirXevircv  ts  t^p 
To/M>MuW  Xifi€pa :  compare  i.  51,  iii.  4,  Sec  The  march  fr^m  Eion 
up  to  the  ridge  could  not  well  be  expressed  by  the  word  joir^X^cy :  but 
the  arrival  of  the  expedition  at  the  Strymon,  the  pTace  of  its  destination. 
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that  there  was  no  enemy  prepared  to  fight,  he  took 
his  time  to  survey  the  ground ;  while  his  soldiers 
became  more  and  more  relaxed  and  careless  in  their 
trim — some  even  advancing  close  up  to  the  walls 
and  gates. 
Bntidafat       ^Qt  tUs   State  of  affairs  was  soon  materially 
Mount  Ker.  changed.     Brasidas,  knowing   that  the  Athenian 
pLi^mi7     hoplites  would  not  long  endure  the  tedium  of  ab- 
thHown^    solute  inaction,  calculated  that  by  affecting  extreme 
wd^cl'^Hii  backwardness  and  apparent  fear,  he  should  seduce 
exhorutioD  Kleon  iuto  some  incautious  movement,  of  which 

to  his  ' 

•oidien.  advantage  might  be  taken.  His  station  on  Mount 
Kerdylium  enabled  him  to  watch  the  march  of  the 
Athenian  army  from  Eion,  and  when  he  saw  them 
pass  up  along  the  road  outside  of  the  long  wall  of 
Amphipolis^  he  immediately  crossed  the  river  with 
his  forces  and  entered  the  town.  But  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  march  out  and  offer  them  open 
battle.  For  his  army,  though  equal  in  number  to 
theirs,  was  extremely  inferior  in  arms  and  equip- 
ment* ;  in  which  points  the  Athenian  force  now 
present  was  so  admirably  provided,  that  his  own 

mighi  be  so  described.  Battering-engines  would  be  brought  from  no- 
where else  but  from  Athens. 

Dr.  Arnold  interprets  the  word  Korrjik^tv  to  me«n  that  Kleon  had 
first  marched  up  to  a  higher  point,  and  then  descended  from  this  point 
upon  Amphipoha.  But  I  contest  the  correctness  of  this  assumption, 
as  a  matter  of  topography.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  Klecm  ever 
reached  any  point  higher  than  the  summit  of  the  hill  and  wall  of  Am- 
phipolis.  B^des,  even  if  he  had  reached  a  higher  point  of  the  moun- 
tain, he  could  not  well  tfdk-of  "  bringing  down  battering-machines /hMt 
that  point." 

'  ThuC3Kd.  ▼.  6.  Bpaalhis  d^ — dynKoBfjro  Koi  oMs  M  rf  KcpdvXif 
c(rrl.dc  r^'X'^ploy  rovra  tvp  'ApytXioiy,  inpav  rov  irorafAov,  ov  iroXv  dirf- 
)(OP  r^s  *AfA^vi4k€<as^  aai  jtaTt<l>aivtro  vavra  avT6B€v,  &CTt  ovk  hv 
TkaBtP  avr6$€»  ^pfCittftcvo^  6  KXe«»y  rf  a-rpar^f  &c. 

»  Thucyd.  ▼.  8.    ' 
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men  would  not  think  themselves  a  match  for  it,  if 
the  two  armies  faced  each  other  in  open  field.  He 
relied  altogether  on  the  effect  of  sudden  sally  and 
welMimed  surprise,  when  the*  Athenians  should 
have  been  thrown  into  a  feeling  of  contemptuous 
security  by  an  exaggerated  show  of  impotence  in 
their  enemy. 

Having  offered  the  battle  sacrifice  at  the  temple 
of  Athdnd,  Brasidas  called  his  men  together  to  ad- 
dress to  them  the  usual  encouragements  prior  to  an 
engagement.  After  appealing  to  the  Dorian  pride 
of  his  PeloponnesianSy  accustomed  to  triumph  over 
lonians,  he  explained  to  them  his  design  of  relying 
upon  a  bold  and  sudden  movement  with  compara* 
lively  small  numbers,  against  the  Athenian  army 
when  not  prepared  for  it* — when  their  courage  was 
not  wound  up  to  battle  pitch — and  when,  after  care- 
lessly mounting  the  hill  to  survey  the  ground,  they 
were  thinking  only  of  quietly  returning  to  quarters. 
He  himself  at  the  proper  moment  would  rush  out 
from  one  gate,   and  be  foremost  in  conflict  with 

'  Thucyd.  v.  9.     Tov£  yhp  ivavriovs  tUdC^  icaTa<l>povri(r€i  re  ^fiSv  koi 
ovK  ibf  ikm€rarras  &£  Av  mrt^tXfioi  rir  avrots  is  f^XO^f  opafi^vai  rt  irpot 

t6  x'^^y  ^  ^^  droxro);  jcar^  Bieuf  rrrpafJLfUvovs  6\iy»ptip 

*E»s  ovv  ?ri  dnap&(rK€voi  Bapaovai,  Koi  rod  vwaniivai  irkiov  rj  rov 
fiivovTos,  c£  &y  €fio\  tf^aivowM,  r^y  htavoiav  €xpva-iv,  iv  rf  dvtiiiivt^ 
avT»v  rfjs  yvwfAffs,  koi  irp\v  (vpraxOrjvai  fidWov  r^y  dd^av, 
cyc^  ficv,  &c. 

The  words  t6  d»tifi€vov  rrjs  yv^/ii^r  are  full  of  tig;nificance  in  regard 
to  ancient  military  affairs.  The  Ghrecian  hoplites,  even  the  best  of  them> 
required  to  be  peculiarly  wound  up  for  a  battle :  hence  the  necessity  of 
the  harang;ue  firom  the  general  which  always  preceded.  Compare  Xe* 
nophon's  eulogy  of  the  manoeuvres  of  Epameinondas  before  the  battle 
of  Mantineia,  whereby  he  made  the  enemy  fancy  that  he  was  not  going 
to  fight,  and  took  down  the  preparation  in  the  minds  of  their  soldiers 
ftw  battle — eXvcrc  fitp  twf  trXtlar&v  9roXr/i(«>y  rrfv  iv  ratf  ifrvxalp  np69 
ItaxV^  vapaaK^vifp;  &c.  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  22). 
VOt.  VI.  2  T 
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the  enemy.   Klearidas,  with  that  bravery  which  be- 
came him  as  a  Spartan,  would  follow  the  example 
by  sallying  out  from  another  gate ;  and  the  enemy, 
taken  thus  unawases,  would  probably  make  little 
resistance.     For  the  Ampbipolitans,  this  day  and 
their  own  behaviour  would  determine  whether  they 
were  to  be  allies  of  LAcedaemon,  or  slaves  of  Athens 
•^-perhaps  sold  into  captivity,  or  even  put  to  death, 
as  a  punishment  for  their  recent  revolt, 
neon  trict       These  preparations,  however,  could  not  be  com- 
pleted in  secrecy.      Brasidas  and  his  army  were 
perfectly  visible  while  descending  the  hill  of  Ker- 
dylium,  crossing  the  bridge  and  entering  Amphi* 
polls,  to  the  Athenian  scouts  without.     Moreover, 
so  conspicuous  was  the  interior  of  the  city  to  spec- 
tators without,  that  the  temple  of  Ath^nd,  and  Bra- 
sidas with  its  ministers  around  him  performing  the 
ceremony  of  sacrifice,   was  distinctly  recognised. 
The  fact  was  made  known  to  Kleon  as  he  stood  on 
the  high  ridge  taking  his  survey,  while  at  the  same 
time  those  who  had  gone  near  to  the  gates  reported 
that  the  feet  of  many  horses  and  men  were  begin- 
ning to  be  seen  under  them,  as  if  preparing  for  a 
sally  ^     He  himself  went  close  to  the  gate,  and 
satisfied  himself  of  this  circumstance:   we  must 
recollect  that  there  was  no  defender  on  the  walla, 

'  Thucyd.  t.  10.  Tf  d^  KXcwvc,  ^aiwpov  ytpofUvov  o^rov  dtr6  roG  lUp- 
dvkkv  Karafiatn^g  icmi  €v  rj  irtfXf i  cm^oivc  oCajf  f^vBtv  wtpl  nw  UpoH 
fijf  *A$fim  BvofUmv  koX  ravra  irpda-troPTOs,  JeyytXXtrai  (ir/K)VK€x«f)^t 
y^  r^f  Karii  rtfif  6ia»)  ^i  ij  rt  arparUi  Straira  f^ca^ph,  rmw  iroX^a»v  cv 
TO  irAct,  &e. 

Kleon  did  not  bimaelf  Mf  BruidM  ncrificingy  or  aee  the  enemy's 
anny  within  the  city :  othen  on  the  lower  ground  were  better  situated, 
for  seeing  what  wss  going  on  in  Amphipolis,  than  he  was  while  on  the 
high  ridge.    Others  law  it,  and  gave  intimatwn  to  him. 
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nor  apy  danger  from  missiles.  Anxious  to  avoid 
coming  to  any  real  engagement  before  bis  rein- 
forcements should  arrive,  be  at  once  gave  orders 
for  retreat,  wbich  he  thought  might  be  accom^ 
plished  before  the  attack  from  within  could  be  fully 
organised.  For  be  imagined  that  a  considerable 
number  of  troops  would  be  marched  out,  and 
ranged  in  battle  order,  before  the  attack  was  ac- 
tually begun, — not  dreaming  that  the  sally  would 
be  instantaneous,  made  with  a  mere  handful  of  men. 
Orders  having  been  proclaimed  to  wheel  to  the  left, 
and  retreat  in  column  on  the  left  flank  towards 
Eion — Kleon,  who  was  himself  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  with  the  right  wing,  waited  only  to  see  his  left 
and  centre  actually  in  march  on  the  road  to  Eion, 
and  then  directed  his  right  also  to  wheel  to  the  left 
and  follow  them# 

The  whole  Athenian  army  were  thus  in  full  re*  Braridu 
treat,  marching  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  u^^ 
Long  Wall  of  Amphipolis,  with  their  right  or  un-  ^^ 
shielded  side  exposed  to  the  enemy — when  Brasi*'  S™  ST 
das,  looking  over  the  southernmost  gates  of  the  completely 
Long  Wall  with  his  small  detachment  ready  mar-  Brasidas 
shalled  near  him,  burst  out  into  contemptuous  ex-  both  si?^ 
clamations  on  the  disorder  of  their  array  ^   ^^  These 
men  will  not  stand  us :  I  see  it  by  the  quivering 
of  their  spears  and  of  their  heads.     Men  who  reel 
about  in  that  way  never  stand  an  assailing  enemy. 

^  Thucyd.  y.  10,  Ol  Mptt  ^/uw  ov  lUvovtn  (q.  fMyoven  ?)*  d^Xoi  dc  rw 
T§  ^paT»if  rjf  KJUfffO'Mi  Koi  Tw  jcf ^MiX»v  oU  yhft  tky  rovro  ylyvifT<u,  ottc 

Tbiii»  aiemarkablo  iUiistntion  of  the  nspilar  movement  of  heads  md 
spean^  which  characterised  a  well-ordered  body  of  Grecian  hoplites. 

2t2 
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Open  the  gates  for  me  instantly,  and  let  us  sally 
out  with  confidence." 

With  that,  both  the  gate  of  the  Long  Wall 
nearest  to  the  palisade,  and  the  adjoining  gate 
of  the  palisade  itself,  were  suddenly  thrown  open, 
and  Brasidas  with  his  1 50  chosen  soldiers  issued 
out  through  them  to  attack  the  retreating  Athe- 
nians. Running  rapidly  down  the  straight  road 
which  joined  laterally  the  road  towards  Eion  along 
which  the  Athenians  were  marching,  he  charged 
their  central  division  on  the  right  flanks  Their 
left  wing  had  already  got  beyond  him  on  the  road 
towards  Eion.     Taken  completely  unprepared,  con- 

'  Thucyd.  v.  10.  Eat  6  fiivy  Kara  ras  eirl  ro  aravpafui  nvkas,  icai  roc 
trp^as  rov  fuucpov  rtlxovs  rdrw  Hvros  i((\Bciv,  tSti  6p6fuj^  ttjp  6d6p  rav« 
tfiv  €v$tlay,  S^€p  yvy  Kara  t6  KOprtpJiTaTOP  rov  ;(«ptov  lovri  t6  rptnnSa» 
i(rrriK€, 

Brasidas  and  his  men  sallied  forth  hy  two  different  gates  at  the  same 
time.  One  was  the  first  gate  in  the  Long  Wall — ^that  is,  the  gate  marked 
]No.  3  in  the  annexed  plan^  which  would  be  the  first  gate  in  order,  to  a 
person  coming  from  the  southward.  The  other  was,  the  gate  upon  the 
palisade  {al  M  t6  aravpafia  itvXm) — that  is,  the  gate  in  the  Long  Wall 
which  opened /rom  the  town  upon  the  palisade ;  as  marked  No.  4  in  the 
plan.  The  persons  who  sallied  out  by  this  gate  would  get  out  to  attack 
the  enemy  by  the  gate  in  the  palisade  itself,  marked  No.  5. 

The  gate  No.  4  would  be  that  by  which  Brasidas  himself  with  his 
army  entered  Amphipolis  from  Mount  KerdyUum.  It  probably  stood 
open  at  this  moment  when  he  directed  the  sally  forth  :  that  which  had 
to  be  opened  at  the  moment  was,  the  gate  in  the  palisade,  together  with 
the  gate  (3)  first  in  the  Long  Wall. 

The  last  words  cited  from  Thucydidfis — rprep  pvp  Kara  tA  Koprepirra* 
TOP  Tov  x«/>io»'  t<^'^*  '"^  rponalop  farrjKf — are  not  intelligible  without 
better  knowledge  of  the  topography  than  we  possess.  What  Thucydi* 
d^s  means  by  "  the  strongest  point  in  the  place  "  we  cannot  tell.  We 
only  understand  that  the.  trophy  was  erected  in  the  road  by  which  a 
person  went  up  to  that  point.  We  must  recollect  that  the  expressions 
of  Thucydid^  here  refer  to  the  ground  as  it  stood  sometime  altera 
wards — not  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  the  battle  between  Kleon  and 
Brasidas* 
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scious  of  their  own  disorderly  array,  and  astounded 
at  the  boldness  of  their  enemy — the  Athenians  of 
the  centre  were  seized  with  panic,  made  not  the 
least  resistance,   and  presently  fled.     Even    the 
Athenian  left,  though  not  attacked  at  all,  instead 
of  halting  to  lend  assistance,  shared  the  panic  and 
fled  in  disorder.     Having  thus  disorganised  this 
part  of  the  army,  Brasidas  passed  along  the  line 
to  press  his  attack  on  the  Athenian  right:  but 
in  this  movement  he  was  mortally  wounded  and 
carried  oflf  the  field  unobserved  by  his  enemies. 
Meanwhile  Klearidas,  sallying  forth  from  the  Thra- 
cian  gate,  had  attacked  the  Athenian  right  on  the 
ridge  opposite  to  him,  immediately  aflter  it  began 
its  retreat.     But  the  soldiers  on  the  Athenian  right 
had  probably  seen  the  previous  movement  of  Bra- 
sidas against  the  other  division,  and  though  asto- 
nished at  the  sudden  danger,  had  thus  a  moment's 
warning,  before  they  were  themselves  assailed,  to 
halt  and  form  on  the  hill.     Klearidas  here  found 
a  considerable  resistance,  in  spite  of  the  desertion 
of  Kleon ;  who,  more  astounded  than  any  man  in 
bis  army  by  a  catastrophe  so  Unlooked  for,  lost  his 
presence  of  mind  and  fled  at  once ;  but  was  over- 
taken by  a  Thracian  peltast  from  Myrkinus,  and 
slain.     His  soldiers  on  the  right  wing,  however, 
repelled  two  or  three  attacks  in  front  from  Klearidas^ 
and  maintained  their  ground,  until  at  length  the 
Chalkidian  cavalry  and  the  peltasts  from  Myrkinus, 
having  come  forth  out  of  the  gates,  assailed  them 
with  missiles  in  flank  and  rear  so  as  to  throw  them 
into  disorder.     The  whole  Athenian  army  was  thus 
put  to  flight ;  the  left  hurrying  to  Eion,  the  men  of 
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the  right  dispersing  and  seeking  safety  among  the 
hilly  grounds  of  Pangeus  in  their  rear.  Their 
sufferings  and  loss  in  the  retreat,  from  the  hands 
of  the  pursuing  peltasts  and  cavabry,  were  most 
severe.  When  they  at  last  again  mustered  at  £ion, 
not  only  the  commander  Kleon,  but  600  Athenian 
hoplites,  half  of  the  force  sent  out,  were  found 
missing^ 

60  admirably  had  the  attack  been  concerted^  and 
so  entire  was  its  success,  that  only  seven  men 
perished  on  the  side  of  the  victors.  But  of  those 
seven,  one  was  the  gallant  Brasidas  himself,  who 
being  carried  into  Amphipolis,  lived  just  long  enough 
to  learn  the  complete  victory  of  his  troops  and  then 
expired.  Great  and  bitter  was  the  sorrow  which 
his  death  occasioned  throughout  Thracci  especially 
among  the  Amphipolitans.  He  received,  by  spe- 
cial decree,  the  distinguished  honour  of  interment 
within  their  city — the  universal  habit  being  to  inter 
even  the  most  eminent  deceased  persons  in  a  subm*b 
without  the  walls.  All  the  allies  attended  his 
funeral,  in  arms  and  with  military  honours.  His  tomb 
was  encircled  by  a  ^railing,  and  the  space  imme- 
diately fronting  it  was  consecrated  as  the  great 
agora  of  the  city,  which  v^ras  remodelled  accord^ 
ingly.  He  was  also  proclaimed  CEkist  or  Founder 
of  Amphipolis,  and  as  such,  received  heroic  worship 

^  It  is  Rlmost  painful  to  read  tbe  account  giTen  by  Diodonu  (xii.  7d> 
74)  of  the  battle  of  Ampbipolis,  when  one's  mind  ia  full  of  the  diitbiet 
and  admirable  narrative  of  Thucydid^s — only  defective  by  being  too 
brief.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Dioddnis  is  describing  the  same 
event  i  so  totally  difllBrent  are  all  the  cinnlmataneei,  eicept  that  the 
Laeedsmonians  at  last  gain  the  victory.  To  say,  with  Wesseling  in  his 
note — "  Hko  no»  usquequaque  conveniunt  Thucydideis  "  is  prodigioualy 
below  the  truth. 
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^with  annual  games  and  sacrifices  to  his  honour  ^ 
n?he  Athenian  Agnon,  the  real  founder  and  origin- 
ally recognised  GEkist  of  the  city,  was  stripped  of 
all  his  commemorative  honours  and  expunged  from 
the   remembrance  of  the  people;   the  buildings, 
^which  served  as  visible  memento  of  his  name,  being 
destroyed.     Full  of  hatred  as   the  Amphipolitans 
now  were   towards   Athens — and   not  merely  of 
hatred,  but  of  fear,  since  the  loss  which  they  had 
just  sustained  of  their  saviour  and  protector — they 
felt  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  rendering  farther 
worship  to  an  Athenian  CEkist.     It  was  inconve- 
nient to  keep  up  such  a  religious  link  with  Athens, 
now  that  they  were  forced  to  look  anxiously  to 
Lacedsemon  for  assistance.     Klearidas,  as  governor 
of  Amphipolis,  superintended  those  numerous  alter- 
ations in  the  city  which   this   important  change 
required,  together  with  the  erection  of  the  trophy, 
just  at  the  spot  where  Brasidas  had  first  charged 
the  Athenians;  while  the  remaining  armament  of 
Athens,  having  obtained  the  usual  truce  and  buried 
their  dead,  returned  home  without  farther  opera- 
tions. 

There  are  few  battles  recorded  in  history  wherein 
the  disparity  and  contrast  of  the  two  generals  op- 

*  Thucyd.  v.  1 1 .  Aristotle  (a  native  of  Stageinu  near  to  Amphipolis) 
cites  the  sacrifices  rendered  to  Brasidas  as  an  instance  of  institutions 
established  by  special  and  local  enactment  (Ethic.  Nikomach.  t.  7)* 

In  reference  to  the  aversion  now  entertained  by  the  Amphipolitani 
to  the  continued  worship  of  Agnon  as  their  (Ekist,  compare  the  dis- 
course addressed  by  the  Platseans  to  the  Lacedeemonians,  pleading  for 
mercy.  The  Thebans,  if  they  became  possessors  of  the  Platscid,  would 
not  continue  the  sacrifices  to  the  Gods  who  had  granted  victory  at  the 
great  battle  of  Platiea— nor  funereal  mementos  to  the  slain  (Thucyd. 
iii.  68). 
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Remarkson  posed  has  been  SO  manifest — consummate  skill  and 

the  battle       *  ^,  •  j  •      ^  •  j  "  ^ 

of  Amphi.    courage  on  the  one  side  agamst  ignorance  and  psinic 
V^xn      on  the  other.     On  the  singular  ability  and  courage 
the  &Sfs     ^^  Brasidas  there  can  be  but  one  verdict  of  unquali- 
of  Kicon.     fied  admiration.     But  the  criticism  passed  by  Tlin- 
cydid^s  on  Kleon,  here  as  elsewhere,  cannot    be 
adopted  without  reserves.     He  tells  us  that  Kleon 
undertook  his  march,  from  Eion  up  to  the  hill  in 
front  of  Amphipolis,  in  the  same  rash  and  confident 
spirit  with  which  be  had  embarked  on  the  enter- 
prise against  Pylus — in  the  blind  confidence  that  no 
one  would  resist  him\     Now  I  have  already,  in  a 
former  chapter,  shown  grounds  for.  concluding  that 
the  anticipations  of  Kleon  respecting  the  capture  of 
Sphakteria,  far  from  being  marked  by  any  spirit  of 
unmeasured  presumption,  were  sober  and  judicious 
— realised  to  the  letter  without  any  unlooked-for 
aid  from  fortune.     The  remarks,  here  made  by 
ThucydidSs  on  that  aflfair,  are  not  mere  reasonable 
than  the  judgement  on  it  in  his  former  chapter  ;  for 
it  is  not  true  (as  he  here  implies)  that  Kleon  expected 
no  resistance  in  Sphakteria — he  calculated  on  resist- 
ance, but  knew  that  he  had  force  sufficient  to  over- 
come it.     His  fault  even  at  Amphipolis,  great  as 
that  fault  was,  did,  not  consist  in  rashness  and  pre- 
sumption.    This  charge  at  least  is  rebutted  by  the 
circumstance,  that  he  himself  wished  to  make  no  ag- 
gressive movement  until  his  reinforcements  should 
arrive — and  that  he  was  only  constrained,  against 

*  Thucyd.  t.  7.  Kal  ixP^a-aro  ry  Tp6ir^,  ^«p  Koi  ct  njr  IIvXov 
cvn/x^o-ar  iniartwri  t*  <t>povuV  is  fuixriP  fiiv  yitp  ol^i  f[knur€v  o2  cir- 
t^uvat  ovh(vay  Kara  Btav  di  itaKkov  t<l>ri  dvaPaip€W  rov  x<>op<ov,  koi  rifv 
fMl{m  fFopaa-Ktv^v  ntpUftfV€P^  &c. 
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his  own  will,  to  abandon  his  intended  temporary 
inactivity  during  that  interval,  by  the  angry  mur- 
murs of  his  soldiers,  who  reproached  him  with 
ignorance  and  backwardness — the  latter  quality 
being  the  reverse  of  that  with  which  he  is  branded 
by  Thucydid6s. 

When  Kleon  was  thus  driven  to  do  something, 
his  march  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  for  the  purpose 
of  reconnoitring  the  ground,  was  not  in  itself  ill- 
judged.     It  might  have   been    accomplished    in 
perfect  safety,  if  he  had  kept  his  army  in  orderly 
array,  prepared  for  contingences.      But  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  oat-generalled  and  over-reached  by 
that  simulated  consciousness  of  impotence  and  un« 
willingness  to  tight,  which  Brasidas  took  care  to 
present  to  him.     Among  all  miUtary  stratagems, 
this  has  perhaps  been  the  most  frequently  practised 
with  success  against  inexperienced  generals ;  who 
are  thrown  off  their  guard  and  induced  to  neglect 
precaution,  not  because  they  are  naturally  more 
rash  or  presumptuous  than  ordinary  men,  but  be- 
cause nothing  except  either  a  high  order  of  intellect, 
or  special  practice  and  training,  will  enable  a  man 
to  keep  steadily  present  to  his  mind  liabilities  even 
real  and  serious,   when  there  is   no   discernible 
evidence  to  suggest  their  approach — much  more 
when  there  is  positive  evidence,  artfully  laid  out  by  a 
superior  enemy,  to  create  belief  in  their  absence* 
A  fault  substantially  the  same  had  been  committed 
by  ThucydidSs  himself  and  his  colleague  EuklSs  a 
year  and  a  half  before,,  when  they  suffered  Brasidas 
to  surprise  the  Strymonian  bridge  and  Amphipolis  ; 
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not  even  taking  common  precautions,  nor  tluokiog 
it  necessary  to  keep  the  fleet  at  Eion.  They  ^prere 
not  men  peculiarly  rash  and  presumptuouB,  bat 
ignorant  and  unpractised,  in  a  military  dense ; 
incapable  of  keeping  before  them  dangerous  contia- 
gences  which  they  perfectly  knew,  simply  because 
there  was  no  present  evidence  of  approaoliiiig 
explosion. 

This  military  incompetence,  which  made  Kleon 
fall  into  the  trap  laid  for  him  by  Brasidas,  also 
made  him  take  wrong  measures  against  the  dan- 
ger, when  he  unexpectedly  discovered  at  last  that 
the  enemy  within  were  preparing  to  attack  him. 
His  fatal  error  consisted  in  giving  instant  order 
for  retreat,  under  the  vain  hope  that  he  could  get 
away  before  the  enemy's  attack  could  be  brought 
to  bear  ^     An  abler  officer,  before  he  commenced 
the  retreating  march  so  close  to  the  hostile  walls, 
would  have  taken  care  to  marshal  his  men  in  pro- 
per array,  to  warn  and  address  them  with  the  usual 
harangue,  and  to  wind  up  their  courage  to  the 
fighting-point.     Up  to  that  moment  they  had  no 
idea  of  being  called  upon  to  fight ;  and  the  courage 
of  Grecian  hoplites — taken  thus  unawares  while 
hurrying  to  get  away  in  disorder  visible  both  to 
themselves  and  their  enemies,  without  any  of  the 
usual  preliminaries  of  battle — was  but  too  apt  to 
prove  deficient.     To  turn  the  right  or  unshielded 
flank   to   the   enemy,  was  unavoidable,  from  the 
direction  of  the  retreating  movement ;  nor  is  it  rea- 
sonable to  blame  Kleon  for  this,  as  some  historians 

I  Thncyd.  v.  10.  QUfitvos  <l>$ff<n<r6ai  mreXB^p,  &c. 
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liave  done — or  for  causing  his  right  wing  to  move 

too  soon  in  following  the  lead  of  the  left,  as  Dn 

Arnold  seems  to  think.    The  grand  fault  seems  to 

have  consisted  in  not  waiting  to  marshal  his  men 

and  prepare  them  for  standing  fight  during  their 

retreat.     Let  us  add  however — and  the  remark,  if 

it  serves  to  explain  Kleon's  idea  of  being  able  to 

get  away  before  he  was  actually  assailed,  counts  as 

a  double  compliment  to  the  judgement  as  well  as 

boldness  of  Brasidas — that  no  other  Lacedaemonian 

general  of  that  day  (perhaps  not  even  Demosthenes, 

the  most  enterprising  general  of  Athens)  would 

have  ventured  upon  an  attack  with  so  very  small  a 

band,  relying  altogether  upon  the  panic  produced 

by  his  sudden  movement. 

But  the  absence  of  military  knowledge  and  pre* 
caution  is  not  the  worst  of  Kleon's  faults  on  this 
occasion.  His  want  of  courage  at  the  moment  of 
conflict  is  yet  more  lamentable,  and  divests  his  end 
of  that  personal  sympathy  which  would  otherwise 
have  accompanied  it.  A  commander  who  has  been 
out-generalled  is  under  a  double  force  of  obligation 
to  exert  and  expose  himself  to  the  uttermost,  in 
order  to  retrieve  the  consequences  of  his  own  mis- 
takes. He  will  thus  at  least  preserve  his  own  per<- 
sonal  honour,  whatever  censure  he  may  deserve  on 
the  score  of  deficient  knowledge  and  judgement  \ 

What  is  sai  J  about  the  disgraceful  flight  of  Kleon 
himself  must  be  applied,  with  hardly  less  severity 
of  criticism,  to  the  Athenian  hoplites  under  him. 

^  Contrut  the  brave  death  of  the  Lacedaemonian  general  Anaxibiu8« 
when  he  found  himself  out-generalled  and  surprised  by  the  Athenian 
Iphikrat^ft  (Xenoph.  HeUen.  iv.  8, 38). 
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Dbgncefui  They  behaved  in  a  manner  altogether  unworthy 
^eAthe-     of  the  reputation  of  their  city;  especially  the  left 
pUtei^e   ^i'^g*  which  seems  to  have  broken  and  run  away 
Am7biH»  ^**^^^'  waiting  to  be  attacked.     And  when  we 
urawpvtiy  read  in  ThucydidSs,  that  the  men  who  thus  dis- 
cmi  feeling    graccd  thcmselves  were  among  the  best  and  the 
Kieoo!        best-armed  hoplites  in  Athens — that  they  came  out 
unwillingly  under  Kleon — that  they  began  their 
scornful  murmurs  against  him  before  he  had  com- 
mitted any  error,  despising  him  for  backwardness 
when  he  was  yet  not  strong  enough  to  attempt  any- 
thing serious,  and  was  only  manifesting  a  reasonable 
prudence  in  awaiting  the  arrival  of  expected  rein- 
forcements— when  we  read  this,  we  shall  be  led  to 
compare  the  expedition  against  Amphipolis  with 
former  artifices  respecting  the  attack  of  Sphakteria, 
and  to  discern  other  causes  for  its  failure  besides 
the  military  incompetence  of  the  commander.  These 
hoplites  brought  out  with  them  from  Athens  the 
feelings  prevalent  among  the  political  adversaries 
of  Kleon.   The  expedition  was  proposed  and  carried 
by  him,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  these  adversaries. 
They  could  not  prevent  it,  but  their  opposition 
enfeebled  it  from  the  beginning,  kept  within  too 
narrow  limits  the  force  assigned,  and  was  one  main 
reason  which  frustrated  its  success. 

Had  PeriklSs  been  alive,  Amphipolis  might  per- 
haps still  have  been  lost,  since  its  capture  was  the 
fault  of  the  officers  employed  to  defend  it.  But  if 
lost,  it  would  probably  have  been  attacked  and  re- 
covered with  the  same  energy  as  the  revolted  Samoa 
had  been ;  with  the  full  force,  and  the  best  gene- 
rals^ that  Athens  could  furnish.     With  such  an 
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armament  under  good  officers,  there  was  nothing 
at  all  impracticable  in  the  reconquest  of  the  place ; 
especially  as  at  that  time  it  had  no  defence  on  three 
sides  except  the  Strymon,  and  might  thus  be  ap- 
proached by  Athenian  ships  on  that  navigable  river. 
The  armament  of  Kleon^  even  if  his  reinforce* 
ments  had  arrived,  was  hardly  sufficient  for  the  pur« 
pose.  But  PeriklSs  would  have  been  able  to  concen- 
trate upon  it  the  whole  strength  of  the  city,  with- 
out being  paralysed  by  the  contentions  of  political 
party.  He  would  have  seen  as  clearly  as  Kleon,  that 
the  place  could  only  be  recovered  by  force,  and  that 
its  recovery  was  the  most  important  object  to  which 
Athens  could  devote  her  energies. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Athenians,  partly  from  po-  important 
litical  intrigue,  partly  from  the  incompetence  of  dSthof*^* 
Kleon,  underwent  a  disastrous  defeat  instead  of  ^^itS*"* 
carrying  Amphipolis.    But  the  death  of  Brasidas  ^  the  pro* 
converted  their»defeat  into  a  substantial  victory,  thewir-* 
There  remained  no  Spartan,  like  or  second  to  r^biedba- 
that  eminent  man,  either  as  a  soldier  or  a  concilia*  ^eMyf 
ting  politician ;  none  who  could  replace  him  in  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  the  allies  of  Athens  in 
Thrace;  none  who  could   prosecute  those  enter- 

^  Ampbipolis  was  actually  thus  attacked  by  the  Athenians,  though 
without  success,  eight  yean  afterwards,  by  ships,  on  the  Sttymon-* 
Thucyd.  vii.  9.'  "Evrriav  arpanjyhs  *ABrfval(ov,  furii  HtpducKov  arpaTtwras 
«r*  *AfKf>iiro\iv  6pa^  voWois,  Trjv  fiiv  fr6X.tv  ovx  ftktv,  ts  di  t6v  ^rpvfiova 
iFtpiKOfilaas  Tpt^ptis  tK  Tov  vorafiov  inoKidpKti,  6pfx&iievog  i(  *lfA€paiov, 
(In  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  war.)  But  the  fortifications  of  the  place 
seem  to  have  been  materially  altered  during  the  interval.  Instead  of 
one  long  wall,  with  three  sides  open  to  the  river,  it  seems  to  have  ac- 
quired a  curved  wall,  only  open  to  the  liver  on  a  comparatively  narrow 
space  near  to  the  lake ;  while  this  curved  wall  joined  the  bridge  southerly 
by  means  of  a  parallel  pair  of  long  walls  with  road  between. 
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prising  plans  against  Athens  on  her  unshielded  ude^ 
which  he  had  first  shown  to  be  practicable.    Witli 
him  the  fears  of  Athens,  and  the  hopes  of  Sparta, 
in  respect  to  the  future,  alike  disappeared.    The 
Athenian  generals  Phormio  and  Demosthends  had 
both  of  them  acquired  among  the  Akamanians  an 
influence  personal  to  themselves,  apart  from  their 
post  and  from  their  country.    But  the  career  of  Bra- 
sidas  exhibited  an  extent  of  personal  ascendency 
and  admiration,  obtained  as  well  as  deserved,  such 
as  had  never  before  been  paralleled  by  any  military 
chieftain  in  Greece :  and  Plato  might  well  select 
him  as  the  most  suitable  historical  counterpart  to 
the  heroic  Achilles  \    All  the  achievements  of  Bra- 
sidas  were  his  own  individually,  with  nothing  more 
than  bare  encouragement,  sometimes  even  without 
encouragement,  from  his  country.    And  when  we 
recollect  the  strict  and  narrrow  routine  in  which  as 
as  a  Spartan  he  had  been  educated,^  so  fatal  to  the 
development  of  everything  like  original  thought  or 
impulse,  and  so  completely  estranged  from  all  ex- 
perience of  party  or  political  discussion-~we  are 
amazed  at  his  resource  and  flexibility  of  character, 
his  power  of  adapting  himself  to  new  circumstances 
and  new  persons,  and  his  felicitous  dexterity  in 
making  himself  the  rallying-point  of  opposite  politi- 
cal parties  in  each  of  the  various  cities  which  he  ac- 
quired .  The  combination ' '  of  every  sort  of  practical 
excellence" — valour,  intelligence,  probity,  and  gen- 
tleness of  dealing — which  his  character  presented, 
was  never  forgotten  among  the  subject-allies  of 

^  Plato,  Sfympoooii*  e,  36,  p.  231. 
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Athens ;  and  procured  for  other  Spartan  officers  in 
subsequent  years  favourable  presumptions,  which 
their  conduct  was  seldom  found  to  realise  ^  At  the 
time  when  Brasidas  perished,  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  he  was  unquestionably  the  first  man  in  Greece. 
And  though  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  predict  what  he 
would  have  become  had  he  lived,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  future  course  of  the  war  would  have  been 
sensibly  modified ; ,  perhaps  even  to  the  advantage 
of  Athens,  since  she  might  have  had  sufficient  occu* 
pation  at  home  to  keep  her  from  undertaking  her 
disastrous  enterprise  in  Sicily. 

Tbucydid^s  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  setting  ^f^"''?.^ 
forth  the  gallant  exploits  of  Brasidas,  from  the  first  towards 
at  Methdnd  to  the  last  at  Amphipolis — not  less  than  anTKieoD. 
the  dark  side  of  Kleon ;  both,  though  in  different 
senses,  the  causes  of  his  banishment.  He  never 
mentions  the  latter  except  in  connection  with  some 
proceeding  represented  as  unwise  or  discreditable. 
The  barbarities  which  the  offended  majesty  of  em- 
pire thought  itself  entitled  to  practise  in  ancient 
times  against  dependencies  revolted  and  recon^ 
quered,  reached  their  maximum  in  the  propositions 
against  Mityldnd  and  SkionS:  both  of  them  are 
ascribed  to  Kleon  by  name  as  their  author.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Melians— ^ 
equally  barbarous,  and  worse  in  respect  to  grounds 
of  excuse,  inasmuch  as  the  Melians  had  never  been 
subjects  of  Athens — we  find  Thucydid^  mention- 
ing the  deed  without  naming  the  proposer^. 

'  Thucyd.  iy.  81.  h6^9  tlmxi  lutrh  ir6vra  ^a6ht,  &e. 
»  Thucyd.v.  116. 
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Chancter        Respecting  the  foreign  policy  of  Kleoa,  the  facts 
hu  ford^  already  narrated  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  an 
^^^^'        idea  of  it  as  compared  with  that  of  his  opponents. 
I  have  shown  grounds  for  believing  that  Thucydi- 
d£s  has  forgotten  his  usual  impartiality  in  criti« 
cising  this  personal  enemy;   that  in  regard  to 
Sphakteria,   Kleon  was  really  one  main    and  in- 
dispensable  cause  of  procuring  for  his  country  the 
greatest  advantage  which  she  obtained  throaghout 
the  whole  war ;  and  that  in  regard  to  his  judge^^ 
ment,  as  advocating  the  prosecution  of  war,  three 
different  times   roust  be  distinguished — I.  After 
the  first  blockade  of  the  hoplites  in  Sphakteria— 
2.  After  the  capture  of  the  island — 3.  After  the 
expiration  of  the  One-year  truce.     On  the  earliest 
of  those  three  occasions,   he  was  wrong,    for  he 
seems  to  have  shut  the  door  on  all  possibilities  of 
negotiation,  by  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the  La- 
cedaemonian  envoys.     On  the  second  occasion,  he 
had  fair  and  plausible  grounds  to  offer  on  behalf 
of  his  opinion,  though  it  turned  out  unfortunate: 
moreover,   at  that  time,  all  Athens  was  warlike, 
and  Kleon  is  not  to  be  treated  as  the  peculiar  ad- 
viser of  that  policy.     On  the  third  and  last  occa^^ 
sion,  after  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  the  political 
counsel  of  Kleon  was  right,  judicious,  and  truly 
Perikldan — much  surpassing  in  wisdom  that  of  bis 
opponents.     We  shall  see  in  the  coming  chapters 
how   those  opponents  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
'  state  after  his  death — how  Nikias  threw  away  the 
interests  of  Athens  in  the  enforcement  of  the  con- 
ditions of  peace — how  Nikias  and  Alkibiad£s  to- 
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gether  shipwrecked  the  power  of  their  country  on 
the  shores  of  Syracuse.  And  when  we  judge  the 
demagogue  Kleon  in  this  comparison,  we  shall  find 
ground  for  remarking  that  Thucydid^s  is  reserved 
and  even  indulgent  towards  the  errors  and  vices  of 
other  statesmen — harsh  only  towards  those  of  his 
accuser. 

As  to  the  internal  policy  of  Kleon,  and  his  con*  intemti 
duct  as  a  politician  in  Athenian  constitutional  life,  k\^1  m  • 
we  have   but  little  trustworthy  evidence.     There  cin'tuJ." 
exists  indeed  a  portrait  of  him  drawn  in  colours  pj^c^jfreJ*' 
broad  and  glaring — most  impressive  to  the  imagina-  the  Kmghu 
tion,  and  hardly  effaceable  from  the  memory ;  the  phan&i. 
portrait  in  the  *'  Knights  "  of  Aristophanes.     It  is 
through  this  representation  that  Kleon  has  been 
transmitted  to  posterity,  crucified  by  a  poet  who 
admits  himself  to  have  a  personal  grudge  against 
him,  just  as  he  has  been  commemorated  in  the  prose 
of  an  historian  whose  banishment  he  had  proposed. 
Of  all  the  productions  of  AristophanSs,  so  replete 
with  comic  genius  throughout,  the  ** Knights"  is  the 
most  consummate  and  irresistible — the  most  distinct 
in  its  character,  symmetry,  and  purpose.     Looked 
at  with  a  view  to  the  object  of  its  author,  both  in 
reference  to  the  audience  and  to  Kleon,  it  deserves 
the  greatest  possible  admiration,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  it  obtained  the  first  prize. 
It  displays  the  maximum  of  that  which  wit  com- 
bined with  malice  can  achieve,  in  covering  an  enemy 
with  ridicule,  contempt,  and  odium.     Dean  Swift 
could  have  desired  nothing  worse,  even  for  Ditton 
and  Whiston.     The  old  man  Demos  of  Pnyx,  in- 
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troduced  on  the  stage  as  personifjring  the  Athenian 
people — Kleon,  brought  on  as   his   newly-boaght 
Paphlagonian  slave,  who  by  coaxing,  lying,  impa- 
dent  and  false  denunciation  of  others,   has  gained 
his  master's  ear,  and  heaps  ill-usage  upon  every  one 
else,  while  he  enriches  himself — ^the    Knights  or 
chief  members  of  what  we  may  call  the  Athenian 
aristocracy,  forming  the  Chorus  of   the    piece  as 
Kleon's  pronounced  enemies — the    Sausage^dler 
from  the  market-place,  who  instigated  by  Nikiasand 
Demosthenes  along  with  these  Knights,  overdoes 
Kleon  in  all  his  own  low  arts,  and  supplants  him  in 
the  favour  of  Demos — all  this,  exhibited  with  inimi- 
table vivacity  of  expression,  forms  the  masterpiece 
and   glory  of  libellous  comedy.     The  effect  pro- 
duced  upon  the  Athenian  audience  when  this  piece 
was  represented  at  the  Lenaean  festival  (January 
B.C.  424,  about  six   months  after   the  capture  of 
Sphakteria),  with  Kleon  himself  and  most  of  the 
real  Knights  present,  must  have  been  intense  be- 
yond what  we  can  now  easily  imagine.     That  Kleon 
could  maintain  hilbself  after  this  humiliating  ^<- 
posure,  is  no  small  proof  of  his  mental  vigour  and 
ability.     It  does  not  seem  to  have  impaired  his  in- 
fluence— at  least  not  permanently.     For  not  only 
do  we  see  him  the  most  effective  opponent  of  peace 
during  the  next  two  years,  but  there  is  ground  fof 
believing  that  the  poet  himself  found  it  convenient 
to  soften  his  tone  towards  this  powerful  enemy. 

So  ready  are  most  writers  to  find  Kleon  guiltj; 
that  they  are  satisfied  with  Aristophan^  as  a  wit- 
ness against  him ;  though  no  other  public  maHi  o^ 
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any  age  or  nation,  has  ever  been  condemned  upon  J^^?!^'?®" 
such  evidence.  No  man  thinks  of  judging  Sir  Kieonupon 
Robert  Walpole,  or  Mr.  Fox,  or  Mirabeau,  from  dence— " 
the  numerous  lampoons  put  in  circulation  against  soi^TJby 
them.  No  man  will  take  measure  of  a  political  p^anSi, 
Englishman  from  Punch,  or  of  a  Frenchman  from  "°^',r 
the  Charivari.  The  unrivalled  comic  merit  of  the 
''  Knights ''  of  Aristophanes  is  only  one  reason  the 
more  for  distrusting  the  resemblance  of  its  picture 
to  the  real  Kleon.  We  have  means  too  of  testing 
the  candour  and  accuracy  of  Aristophanes  by  his 
delineation  of  Sokratds,  whom  he  introduced  in  the 
comedy  of  **  Clouds  '*  in  the  year  after  that  of  the 
'*  Knights."  As  a  comedy,  the  ''  Clouds  "  stands 
second  only  to  the  ''Knights"  :  as  a  picture  of  So- 
kratSs,  it  is  little  better  than  pure  fancy:  it  is  not 
even  a  caricature,  but  a  totally  different  person. 
We  may  indeed  perceive  single  features  of  resem- 
blance ;  the  bare  feet,  and  the  argumentative  sub- 
tlety, belong  to  both :  but  the  entire  portrait  is 
such,  that  if  it  bore  a  different  name,  no  one  would 
think  of  comparing  it  with  SokratSs,  whom  we 
know  well  from  other  sources.  With  such  an 
analogy  before  us,  not  to  mention  what  we  know 
generally  of  the  portraits  of  Periklds  by  these 
authors,  we  are  not  warranted  in  treating  the  por- 
trait of  Kleon  as  a  likeness,  except  on  points  where 
there  is  corroborative  evidence.  And  we  may  add, 
that  some  of  the  hits  against  him,  where  we  can 
accidentally  test  their  pertinence,  are  decidedly  not 
founded  in  fact— as  for  example  where  the  poet 
accuses  Kleon  of  having  deliberately  and  cunningly 
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robbed  DemosthenSs  of  his  laurels  in  the  enterprise 
against  Sphakteria\ 
Theficci         In  the  prose  of  Thucydid6s,  we  find  Kleoa    de- 
Ariitopha/  scribed  as  a  dishonest  politician — a  wrongful  accuser 
we  not  re!''  of  othcrs — the  most  violent  of  all   the   citizens^. 
^*tu"*    Throughout  the  verse  of  Aristophanes,  these  same 
th«  other,     charges  are  set  forth  with hischaracteristic  emphasis^ 
but  others  are  also  superadded — Kleon  practises  the 
basest  artifices  and  deceptions  to  gain  favour  with  the 
people,  steals  the  public  money,  receives  bribes  and 
extorts  compositions  from  private  persons  by  whole- 
sale, and  thus  enriches  himself  under  pretence  of 
zeal  for  the  public  treasury.     In  the  comedy  of 
the  Acharnians,  represented  one  year  earlier  than 
the  Knights,  the  poet  alludes  with  great  delight  to 
a   sum   of  five  talents,   which   Kleon   had   been 
compelled  ''to  disgorge:"  a  present  tendered  to 
him  by  the  insular  subjects  of  Athens  (if  we  may 
believe  Theopompus)  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
a  remission  of  their  tribute,  and  which  the  Knights, 
whose  evasions  of  military  service  he  had  exposed, 
compelled  him  to  relinquish^. 

But  when  we  put  together  the  different  heads  of 

'  Aristophan.  Equit.  55,  391,  740,  &c.  In  one  passage  of  the  play, 
Kleon  is  reproached  with  pretending  to  be  engaged  at  Argos  in  measures 
for  winning  the  alliance  of  that  city,  but  in  reality,  under  cover  of  this 
proceeding,  carrying  on  clandestine  negotiations  with  the  Lacedsemo-> 
nians  (464).  In  two  other  passages,  he  is  denounced  as  being  the  per« 
son  who  obstructs  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
(790,  1390). 

'  Thucyd.  V.  17;  iii.  45.  KaraffrnvioTepos  yxv  tlvai  KaKovpy&jf,  jcal 
atriorrfrc/ioff  5ia/3aXXa>v— /3ui4($raroff  t«v  jroXtrcSv. 

'  Aristophan.  Acham.  8,  with  the  Scholiast,  who  quotes  from  Theo- 
pompus.   Theopompus,  Fragment.  99,  100, 101,  ed.  Didot. 
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indictmeDt  accumulated  by  Aristophanes,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  are  not  easily  reconcileable  one  with 
the  other.    For  an  Athenian,  whose  temper  led  him 
to  violent  crimination  of  others,  at  the  inevitable 
price  of  multiplying  and  exasperating  personal  ene* 
raies,  would  find  it  peculiarly  dangerous,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  carry  on  peculation  for  his  own  account. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  took  the  latter  turn,  he 
would  be  inclined   to  purchase  connivance  from 
others  even  by  winking  at  real  guilt  on  their  part,  far 
from  making  himself  conspicuous  as  a  calumniator 
of  innocence.     We  must  therefore  discuss  the  side 
of  the  indictment  which  is  indicated  in  ThucydidSs ; 
not  Kleon  as  truckling  to  the  people  and  cheating 
for  his  own  pecuniary  profit  (which  is  certainly  not 
the  character  implied  in  his  speech  about  the  Mity- 
len^eans   as    given    to  us    by  the   historian*),  but 
Kleon   as  a  man  of  violent  temper  and  fierce  poli- 
tical antipathies — a  bitter  speaker — and  sometimes 
dishonest    in    his    calumnies    against   adversaries. 
These  are  the  qualities  which,  in  all  countries  of  free 
debate,  go  to  form  what  is  called  a  great  opposi- 
tion speaker.     It  was  thus  that  the  elder  Cato — 
"  the  universal  biter,  whom  Persephon6  was  afraid 
even  to  admit  into  Hades  after  his  death  *' — was 
characterised  at  Rome,  even  by  the  admission  of 
his  admirers  to  some  extent,  and  in  a  still  stronger 
manner  by  those  who  were  unfriendly  to  him,  as 

'  The  public  speaking  of  Kleon  was  characterised  by  Aristotle  and 
Theopompus  (see  Schol.  ad  Lucian.  Timon,  c.  30),  not  as  wheedUng, 
but  as  full  of  arrogance :  in  this  latter  point  too  like  that  of  the  elder 
Cato  at  Rome  (Plutarch,  Cato,  c.  14).  The  derisory  tone  of  Cato  in 
his  public  speaking,  too,  is  said  to  have  been  impertinent  and  disgusting 
(Plutarch,  Reipub.  Gerend.  Preecept.,  p.  803.  c.  7). 
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Thucydid^s  was  to  Kleon  \    In  Cato  such  a  temper 
was  not  inconsistent  with  a  high  sense  of  pubLicr 
duty.     And  Plutarch  recounts  an  anecdote  respect— 
ing  Kleon,   that   on  first  beginning  his   politicaJ. 
career,  he  called  his  friends  together,  and  dissolved 
his  intimacy  with  them,  conceiving  that  private 


*  An  epigram  which  Plutarch  (Cato,  c.  1)  gives  us,  from  a  poet  < 
temporary  of  Cato  the  Censor,  describes  him*- 

HvpphVf  irapdaKtrrfv,  y\avK6fifiaTov,  ovde  Bcofdvra 
Xl6pKiov  (Is  *Ai3i;v  nip<r€<fi6yri  dcxcrcu. 

Livy  says,  in  an  eloquent  encomium  on  Cato  (xzxix.  40) — "  Simul- 
tates  nimio  plures  et  exercuerunt  eum,  et  ipse  exercuit  eas :  nee  facile 
dixeris  utrum  magis  presserit  eum  nobilitas,  an  ille  agitaveiit  nobilita- 
tem.  Asperi  proculdubio  animi,  et  bnguae  acerfoas  et  immodioe  libene 
fuit :  sed  invicti  a  cupiditatibus  animi  et  rigidsc  innocentiie :  contemptor 

gratiie,  divitiamm.... Hunc  sicut  omni  yitll,  tum  censuram  peten- 

tem  premebat  nobilitas ;  coierantque  candidati  onmes  ad  dejiciendam 
honore  eum ;  non  solum  ut  ipsi  potius  adipiscerentur«  nee  quia  indigiuu 
bantur  novum  hominem  censorem  videre ;  sed  etiam  quod  tristem  cen- 
suram, periculosamque  multorum  famae,  et  ab  laso  apleritqve  et  kedmdi 
cvpido,  expectabant." 

See  also  Plutarch  (Cato,  c.  15,  16— his  comparison  between  Ari- 
steidSs  and  Cato,  c.  2)  about  the  prodigious  number  of  accusations  in 
which  Cato  was  engaged,  either  as  prosecutor  or  as  party  prosecuted. 
His  bitter  feud  with  the  nobilitas  is  analogous  to  that  of  Kleon  against 
the  Hippeis. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  comparison  of  Cato  with  Kleon  applies 
only  to  domestic  politics ;  in  the  military  courage  and  energy  for  which 
Cato  was  distinguished,  Kleon  is  utterly  wanting.  We  are  not  entitled 
to  ascribe  to  him  anything  like  the  superiority  of  knowledge  and  general 
intelligence  which  we  ilnd  recorded  of  Cato. 

The  expression  of  Cicero  respecting  Kleon — "  turbulentum  quidem 
civem,  sed  tamen  eloquentem"  (Cicero,  Brutus,  7)  appears  to  be  a  trans- 
lation of  the  epithets  of  Thucydidfis — fiuu&rarot — rS  drj/juj^  mOayJararos 
(iii.  45). 

The  remarks  made  too  by  Latin  critics  on  the  style  and  temper  of 
Cato's  speeches,  might  almost  seem  to  be  a  translation  of  the  words  of 
Thucydid^  about  Kleon.  Pronto  said  about  Cato — "Condonatur 
Cato  infeste,  Gracchus  turbulente,  TuUius  copiose.  Jam  in  judiciis 
sisvit  idem  Cato,  triumphat  Cicero,  tumultuatur  Gracchus."  See 
Diibner's  edition  of  Meyer's  Oratomm  Romanorum  Fragmenta,  p.  117 
(Paris,  1837). 
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friendships  would  distract  him  from  his  paramount 
duty  to  the  commonwealth  \ 
Moreover,  the  reputation  of  Kleon  as  a  frequent  Kicon— « 

m&n  of 

and  unmeasured  accuser  of  others,  may  be  explained  strong  and 
partly  by  a  passage  of  his  enemy  Aristophanes :  a  gidon  ^^' 
passage  the  more  deserving  of  confidence  as  a  just  ^qu^in 
representation  of  fact,  since  it  appears  in  a  comedy  !![^^^°'J^ 
(the  "Frogs")  represented  (405  b.c.)  fifteen  years  behalf  of 
after  the  death  of  Kleon,  and  five  years  after  that  ^ri^*^ 
of  Hyperbolus,  when  the  poet  had  less  motive  for  '^"** 
misrepresentations  against  either.    Tnthe  ''Frogs,'' 
the  scene  is  laid  in  Hades,  whither  the  god  Dionysus 
goes^  in  the  attire  of  Hdrakl^s  and  along  with  his 
slave  Xanthias,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  again 
to  earth  the  deceased  poet  Euripides.     Among  the 
incidents,  Xanthias  in  the  attire  which  his  master 
had  worn,  is  represented  as  acting  with  violence  and 
insult  towards  two  hostesses  of  eating-bouses  ;  con« 
suming  their  substance,  robbing  them,  refusing  to 
pay  when  called  upon,  and  even  threatening  their 
lives  with  a  drawn  sword.    Upon  which,  the  women, 
having  no  other  redress  left,  announce  their  reso* 
lution  of  calling,  the  one  upon  her  protector  Kleon, 
the  other  on  Hyperbolus,  for  the  purpose  of  briiig* 
ing  the  offender  to  justice  before  the  dikastery*. 
This  passage  shows  us  (if  inferences  on  comic  evi- 
dence are  to  be  held  as  admissible)  that  Kleon  and 
Hyperbolus  became  involved  in  accusations  partly 
by  helping  poor  persons,  who  had  been  wronged,  to 

^  Plutarch,  Reip.  Ger.  Pneoep.,  p.  806.  Compare  two  other  pas- 
sages in  the  same  treatise,  p.  805,  where  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  dndvoia 
Koi  b€i,vorris  of  Kleon;  and  p.  812,  where  he  says,  with  truth,  that 
Kleon  was  not  at  all  qualified  to  act  as  general  in  a  campaign. 

'  Aristophan.  Ran.  566-676. 
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obtain  justice  before  the  dikastery.     A  rich  io.a.n 
whohad  suffered  injury  might  purchase  of  Antipho  or 
some  other  rhetor,  advice  and  aid  as  to  the  coo - 
duct  of  his  complaint.     But  a  poor  man  or  woman 
would  think  themselves  happy  to  obtain  the  gra- 
tuitous  suggestion,  and  sometimes   the  auxiliai*y 
speech,  of  Kleon  or  Hyperbolus ;  who  would  thus 
extend  their  own  popularity,  by  means  very  similar 
to  those  practised  by  the  leading  men  in  Rome\ 
Necessity         But  bcsidcs   lending   aid   to   others,    doubtless 
taryao'     Klcon  was  oftcu    also   a  prosecutor,  in   his   own 
Athens^     name,  of  official  delinquents,  real  or  alleged.    That 
Silver  and  ^^™®  ^^^  should  Undertake  this  duty,  was  indis- 
obioquy  at-  pensablc  for  the  protection  of  the  city :  otherwise 

UQdiDgthe    *  .,  .1.  11         /*^    .    1 

function,  the  responsibility  to  which  official  persons  were 
subjected  after  their  term  of  office  would  have  been 
merely  nominal :  and  we  have  proof  enough  that 
the  general  public  morality  of  these  official  persons, 
acting  individually,  was  by  no  means  high.  But 
the  duty  was  at  the  same  time  one  which  most  per- 
sons would  and  did  shun.  The  prosecutor,  while 
obnoxious  to  general  dislike,  gained  nothing  even 
by  the  most  complete  success ;  and  if  he  failed  so 
much  as  not  to  procure  a  minority  of  votes  among 
the  dikasts,  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  numbers  pre- 
sent, he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  1000 
drachms.  What  was  still  more  serious,  he  drew 
upon  himself  a  formidable  mass  of  private  hatred, 
from  the  friends,  partisans,  and  the  political  club, 

*  Here  again  we  find  Cato  the  elder  represented  as  constantly  in  the 
forum  at  Romc^  lending  aid  of  this  kind  and  espousing  the  cause  of 
others  who  had  grounds  of  complaint  (Plutarch,  Cato,  c.  3),  irpm  ficp 
fls  ayopav  /Sadi^ci  Koi  naplaroTM  rots  b^ofitvots — roi/s  fiiv  Bavfiatrras  Kal 
(^tXov£  e«eraro  bia  twv  ^vrfyopmv,  &c. 
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of  the  accused  party — extremely  menacing  to  his 
own  future  security  and  comfort,  in  a  community 
like  Athens.  There  was  therefore  little  motive  to 
accept,  and  great  motive  to  decline,  the  task  of  pro- 
secuting on  public  grounds.  A  prudent  politician  at 
Athens  would  undertake  it  occasionally,  and  against 
special  rivals ;  but  he  would  carefully  guard  himself 
against  the  reputation  of  doing  it  frequently  or  by 
incHnation — and  the  orators  constantly  do  so  guard 
themselves,  in  those  speeches  which  yet  remain. 

It  is  this  reputation  which  Thucydidds  fastens  we  have  no 
upon  Kleou,  and   which,  like  Cato  the  censor  at  decide  in 
Rome,  he  probably  merited ;  from  native  acrimony  jJSlonTf 
of  temper,  from  a  powerful  talent  for  invective,  and  ^^J^ 
from  his  position  both  inferior  and  hostile  to  the  wrongfully. 
Athenian  knights  or  aristocracy,  who  overshadowed 
him  by  their  family  importance.     But  in  what  pro- 
portion of  cases  his  accusations  were  just  or  calum- 
nious— the  real  question  upon  which  a  candid  judge- 
ment turns — ^we  have  no  means  of  deciding,  either 
in  his  case  or  in  that  of  Cato.    **  To  lash  the  wicked 
(observes  Aristophanes  himself^)  is  not   only  no 
blame,  but  is  even  a  matter  of  honour  to  the  good.*' 
It  has  not  been  common  to  allow  to  Kleon  the  be- 
nefit of  this  observation,  though  he  is  much  more 
entitled  to  it  than  Aristophanes.   For  the  attacks  of 
a  poetical  libeller  admit  neither  of  defence  nor  re- 
taliation  ;  whereas  a  prosecutor  before  the  dikastery 
found  his  opponent  prepared  to  reply  or  even  to 
retort — and  was  obliged  to  specify  his  charge,  as 

>  Ari«tophan.  Equit.  1271.— 

AotdopTfo-at  Tov£  TTOvrjpoifgf  ovhiv  itrr  ivl^OonnVf 
*AXXa  rinri  roio-t  xpn/itrrols^  oaris  €^  Xoyi^croi. 
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phaofit. 


well  as  to  furaish  proof  of  it-^-so  that  there  w^ 
fair  chance  for  the  innocent  man  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  guilty. 
^^^^      The  quarrel  of  Kleon  with  Aristophanes  is  said 
tween        to  have  aHseu   out  of  an  accusation   which     lie 

Kleon  snd 

Aristo-       brought  against  that   poet    in  the  senate  of  Fiv^e 
Hundred,  on  the  subject  of  his  s^ond  comedy,  the 
'*  Babylonians,"  exhibited  b.c.  426,  at  the  festivsJ. 
of  the  urban  Dionysia  in  the  month  of  March.     At 
that  season  many  strangers  were  present  at  Athens  ^ 
especially   many  visitors   and   deputies  from   the 
subject-allies,  who  were  bringing  their  annual  tri- 
bute.    And  as  the  *'  Babylonians  "  (now  lost),  like 
so  many  other  productions  of  Aristophaads,  was 
full  of  slashing  ridicule  not  only  against  individual 
citizens,  but  against  the  functionaries  and  institu* 
tions  of  the  city* — Kleon  instituted  a  complaint 
against  it  in  the  senate,  as  an  exposure  dangerous 
to  the  public  security  before  strangers  and  allies. 
We  have  to  recollect  that  Athens  was  then  in  the 
midst  of  an  embarrassing  war — that  the  fidelity  of 
her  subject*allies  was  much  doubted — that  Lesbos, 
the  greatest  of  her  alUes,  had  been  reconquered 
only  in  the   preceding  year,  after  a  revolt  both 

*  It  appears  that  the  complaint  was  made  ottensihly  against  Kal- 
listratus^  in  whose  name  the  poet  hrought  out  the  "Babylonians" 
(Schol.  ad  Arist.  Vesp.  1284),  and  who  was  of  course  the  responsible 
party — ^though  the  real  author  was  doubtless  perfectly  well  known.  The 
Knights  was  the  first  play  brought  out  by  the  poet  in  his  own  name. 

'  See  Acharn.  d77>  with  the  Schalia,  and  the  anonymous  biography 
of  Aristophanes. 

Both  Meineke  (Aristoph.  Fragm.  Comicq.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  966)  and 
Ranke  (Commentat.  de  Aristoph.  Vitft,  p.  cccxxx)  try  to  divine  the 
plot  of  the  '*  Babylonians;"  but  there  is  no  sufficient  information  to 
assist  them. 
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troublesome  and  perilous  to  the  Atheniaos.     Under 
such  circumstances,  Kleon  might  see  plausible  reason 
for  thinking  that  a  political  comedy  of  the  Aristo- 
phanic  vein  and  talent  tended  to  degrade  the  city 
in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  even  granting  that  it  was 
innocuous  when  confined  to  the  citizens  themselves. 
The  poet  complains^  that   Kleon  summoned  him 
before  the  senate,  with  terrible  threats  and  calumny: 
but  it  does   not  appear  that  any  penalty  was  in- 
flicted.    Nor  indeed   had  the   senate  competence 
to  find   him  guilty  or  punish  him,  except  to  the 
extent  of  a  small   fine.     They  could    only  bring 
him  to  trial  before  the  dikastery^  which  in  this  case 
plainly  was  not  done.     He  himself  however  seems' 
to  have  felt  the  justice  of  the  warning :  for  we  find 
that  three  out  of  his  four  next  following  plays,  be- 
fore the   peace   of  Nikias    (the   Acharnians,  the 
Knights,  and  the  Wasps),  were  represented  at  the 
Lenaean  festival^,  in  the  month  of  January,  a  season 
when  no  strangers  nor  allies  were  present.     Kleon 

>  Aristoph.  Acharn.  355-475. 

'  See  the  argximents  prefixed  to  these  three  plays ;  and  Acham.  475 ; 
Equit.  881. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  first  comedy  entitled  The  Clouds  (repre- 
sented in  the  earlier  part  of  B.C.  423,  a  year  after  the  Knights,  and  a 
year  before  the  Wasps)  appeared  at  the  Lenaean  festival  of  January>  or 
at  the  urban  Dionysia  in  March.  It  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  poet 
partially  altered  it  with  a  view  to  a  second  representation.  If  it  be 
true  that  this  second  representation  took  place  during  the  year  imme- 
diately following  (B.C.  422:  see  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici  ad  ann. 
422),  it  must  have  been  at  the  urban  Dionysia  in  March,  just  at  the 
time  when  the  truce  for  one  year  was  coming  to  a  close ;  for  the  Wasps 
was  represented  in  that  year  at  the  Lensean  festival,  and  the  same  poet 
would  hardly  be  likely  to  bring  out  two  plays.  The  inference  which 
Ranke  draws  from  Nubes  310,  that  it  was  represented  at  the  Dionysia, 
is  not  however  very  conclusive  (Ranke,  Commentat.  de  Aristoph.  Yitft, 
p.  dcxxi,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Plutus). 
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Negotia- 
tiont  for 
peace  du- 
ring the 
winter  fol- 
lowing the 
battle  of 
Amphi- 
polis. 


was  doubtless  much  incensed  with  the  play  of  the 
Knights,  and  seems  to  have  annoyed  the  poet  either 
by  bringing  an  indictment  against  him  for  exer- 
cising freeman's  rights  without  being  duly  qualified 
(since  none  but  citizens  were  allowed  to  appear  and 
act  in  the  dramatic  exhibitions),  or  by  some  other 
means  which  are  not  clearly  explained.    We  cannot 
make  out  in  what  way  the  poet  met  him,  though 
it  appears  that  finding  less  public  sympathy  than 
he  thought  himself  entitled  to,  he  made  an  apology 
without  intending  to  be  bound  by  it*.    Certain  it  is, 
that  his  remaining  plays  subsequent  to  the  Knights, 
though  containing  some  few   bitter  jests  against 
Kleon,  manifest  no  second  deliberate  plan  of  attack 
against  him. 

The  battle  of  Amphipolis  removed  at  once  the  two 
most  pronounced  individual  opponents  of  peace, 
Kleon  and  Brasidas.  Athens  too  was  more  than 
ever  discouraged  and  averse  to  prolonged  fighting ; 
for  the  number  of  hoplites  slain  at  Amphipolis  doubt- 
less filled  the  city  with  mourning,  besides  the  un- 
paralleled disgrace  now  tarnishing  Athenian  soldier- 

^  See  the  obscure  passage,  Vespee  1285  seq. ;  Aristoph.  Vita  Anonymi, 
p.  xiii,  ed.  Bekker ;  Demosthen.  cont.  Meid.  p.  532. 

It  appears  that  Aristophan^  was  of  ^ginetan  parentage  (Acham. 
629) ;  so  that  the  ypat^^  ^cvias  (indictment  for  undue  assumption  of 
the  rights  of  an  Athenian  citizen)  was  founded  upon  a  real  fact  Be^ 
tween  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  ^gina  by  Athens,  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  native  inhabitants  in  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (aa 
interval  of  about  twenty  years),  probably  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
iEginetans  became  intermingled  or  intermarried  with  Athenian  citizens. 
Especially  men  of  poetical  talent  in  the  subject-cities  would  find  it 
their  interest  to  repair  to  Athens :  Ion  came  from  Chios,  and  Achaeus 
from  Eretria;  both  tragic  composers. 

The  comic  author  Eupolis  seems  also  to  have  directed  some  taunts 
against  the  foreign  origin  of  Aristophan^ — if  Meineke  is  correct  in  his 
interpretation  of  a  passage  (Historia  Comicor.  Grsec.  i.  p.  111). 
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ship.  The  peace-party  under  the  auspices  of  Nikias 
and  Laches,  relieved  at  once  from  the  internal  op- 
position of  Kleon,  as  well  as  from  the  foreign  enter- 
prise of  Brasidas,  were  enabled  to  resume  their 
negotiations  with  Sparta  in  a  spirit  promising  suc- 
cess.   King  Pleistoanax,  and  the  Spartan  ephors  of 
the  year,  were  on  their  side  equally  bent  on  termi- 
nating the  war,  and  the  deputies  of  all  the  allies 
were  convoked  at  Sparta  for  discussion  with  the 
envoys  of  Athens.     Such  discussion  was  continued 
during  the  whole  autumn  and   winter   after  the 
battle  of  Amphipolis,  without  any  actual  hostili- 
ties on  either  side.     At  first  the  pretensions  ad« 
vanced  were  found  very  conflicting;  but  at  length, 
after  several  debates,  it  was  agreed  to  treat  upon 
the  basis  of  each  party  surrendering  what  had  been 
acquired  by  war.     The  Athenians  insisted  at  first 
on  the  restoration  of  Plataea;    but  the  Thebans 
replied  that  Platsea  was  theirs  neither  by  force  nor 
by  treason — but  by  voluntary  capitulation  and  sur- 
render of  the  inhabitants.     This  distinction  seems 
to  our  ideas  somewhat  remarkable,  since  the  capi- 
tulation of  a  besieged  town  is  not  less  the  result  of 
force  than  capture  by  storm.     But  it  was  adopted 
in  the  present  treaty  ;  and  under  it  the  Athenians, 
while  foregoing  their  demand  of  Plataea,  were  en- 
abled to  retain  Nisaea,  which  they  had  acquired 
from  the  Megarians,  and  Anaktorium  and  SoUium^ 

'  Thucyd.  y.  17-30.  The  statement  in  cap.  30  seems  to  show  that 
this  was  the  ground  on  which  the  Athenians  were  allowed  to  retain 
Sollium  and  Anaktorium.  For  if  their  retention  of  these  two  places  had 
been  distinctly  and  in  terms  at  variance  with  the  treaty,  the  Corinthians 
would  doubtless  have  chosen  this  fact  as  the  ostensible  ground  of  their 
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which  they  had  taken  from  Corinth.     To  ensure 
accommodating  temper  on  the  part  of  Athens,   tbe 
Spartans  held  out  the  threat  of  invading  Attic^a,  in 
the  spring,  and  of  establishing  a  permanent  fortifi- 
cation in  the  territory :  and  they  even  sent  rouod 
proclamation  to  their  allies,  enjoining  all  the  details 
requisite  for  this  step.    Since  Attica  had  now  been 
exempt  from  invasion  for  three  years,  the  Athe- 
nians were  probably  not  insensible  to  this  threat  of 
renewal  under  a  permanent  form. 

At  the  beginning  of  spring — about  the  end    of 
March,  421  b.c. — shortly  after  the  urban  Dionysia 
at  Athens — the  important  treaty  was  concluded  for 
the  term  of  fifty  years.     The   following  were  its 
principal  conditions : — 
Pettje  1.  All  shall  have  full  liberty  to  visit  all  the  pub* 

pem^  of*    lie  temples  of  Greece — for  purposes  of  private  sa- 
^i!^d!^    crifice,  consultation  of  oracle,  or  visit  to  the  festi- 
ISnTc—   vals.     Every  man  shall   be  undisturbed   both  in 
conditionf    going  and  coming. — [The  value  of  this  article  will 
be  felt  when  we  recollect  that  the  Athenians  and 
their  allies   had  been  unable  to  visit  either  the 
Olympic  or  the  Pythian  festival  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.] 

2.  The  Delphians  shall  enjoy  full  autonomy  and 
mastery  of  their  temple  and  their  territory. — [This 
article  was  intended  to  exclude  the  ancient  claim  of 
the  Phokian  confederacy  to  the  management  of  the 
temple ;  a  claim  which  the  Athenians  had  once 
supported,  before  the  Thirty  years'  truce :  but  they 

oomplaint :  whereas  they  prefeired  to  have  recourse  to  a  vpdaxjfui  or 
sham-plea. 
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had  now  little   interest  in  the  matter,  since  the 
Phokians  were  in  the  ranks  of  their  enemies.] 

3.  There  shall  be  peace  for  fifty  years  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  with  their  respective  allies,  with 
abstinence  from  mischief  either  overt  or  fraudulent, 
by  land  as  well  as  by  sea. 

4.  Neither  party  shall  invade  for  purposes  of 
mischief  the  territory  of  the  other — not  by  any 
artifice  or  under  any  pretence. 

Should  any  subject  of  difierence  arise,  it  shall  be 
settled  by  equitable  means,  and  by  oaths  tendered 
and  taken,  in  form  to  be  hereafter  agreed  on. 

5.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  re- 
store Amphipolis  to  the  Athenians. 

They  shall  farther  relinquish  to  the  Athenians 
Argilus,  Stageirus,  Acanthus,  Sk61us,  Olynthus, 
and  Spart61us.  But  these  cities  shall  remain  auto- 
nomous, on  condition  of  paying  tribute  to  Athens 
according  to  the  assessment  of  AristeidSs.  Any 
citizen  of  these  cities  (Amphipolis  as  well  as  the 
others)  who  may  choose  to  quit  them  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  do  so,  and  to  carry  away  his  property. 
Nor  shall  the  cities  be  counted  hereafter  either  as 
allies  of  Athens  or  of  Sparta,  unless  Athens  shall 
induce  them  by  amicable  persuasions  to  be- 
come her  allies,  which  she  is  at  liberty  to  do  if 
she  can. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mekybema,  Sand,  and  Sing6, 
shall  dwell  independently  in  their  respective  cities, 
just  as  much  as  the  Olynthians  and  Acanthians. — 
[These  were  towns  which  adhered  to  Athens  and 
were  still  numbered  as  her  allies ;  though  they  were 
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near  enough  to  be  molested  by  Olynthus^  aod 
AkanthuSy  against  which  this  clause  was  intended 
to  ensure  them.] 

The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  restore 
Panaktum  to  the  Athenians. 

6.  The  Athenians  shall  restore  to  Sparta  Kory- 

phasium,  Kythfira,  Meth6n6,  Pteleum,  Atalantd 

with  all  the  captives  in  their  hands  from  Sparta  or 
her  allies.  They  shall  farther  release  all  Spartaos 
or  allies  of  Sparta  now  blocked  up  in  Ski6n6. 

7.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  give 
back  all  the  captives  in  their  hands,  from  Athens 
or  her  allies. 

8.  Respecting  Ski6n6,  Tor6n6,  Sermylus,  or  any 
other  town  in  the  possession  of  Athens — the  Athe- 
nians may  take  their  own  measures. 

1  Compare  v.  39  with  v.  18,  which  seems  to  me  to  refute  the  expla- 
nation suggested  by  Dr.  Arnold,  and  adopted  by  Poppo. 

The  use  of  the  word  dirod($vra>v  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  Am« 
phipolis  to  Athens— and  of  the  word  vofH^haay  in  regard  to  the  reUm- 
quishment  of  the  other  cities — deserves  notice.  Those  who  drew  up 
the  treaty,  which  is  worded  in  a  vety  confused  way,  seem  to  have  in- 
tended Uiat  the  word  irapcdocray  should  apply  both  to  Amphipolis  and 
the  other  cities — ^but  that  the  word  dirod6yT«i9  should  apply  exclusively 
to  Amphipolis.  The  word  vapt^ovav  is  applicable  also  to  the  resto- 
ration of  Amphipolis — ^for  that  which  is  restored  is  of  course  deUoered 
up.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  this  word  vapiboa-av  does  not  properly 
apply  to  the  other  cities ;  for  they  were  not  delivered  up  to  Athens — 
they  were  only  relinquished,  as  the  clauses  immediately  following  farther 
explain.  Perhaps  there  is  a  little  Athenian  pride  in  the  use  of  the  word 
— ^first  to  intimate  indirectly  that  the  Lacedeemonians  were  to  deliver 
up  various  cities  to  Athens — then  to  add  words  afterwards,  which  show 
that  the  cities  were  only  to  be  relinquished — ^not  surrendered  to  Athens. 

The  provision  for  guaranteeing  liberty  of  retirement  and  carrying 
away  of  property,  teas  intended  chiefly  for  the  Amphipolitans,  who 
woidd  naturally  denre  to  emigrate,  if  the  town  had  been  actually  re* 
stored  to  Athens. 
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9.  Oaths  shall  be  exchanged  between  the  con- 
tracting parties  according  to  the  solemnities  held 
most  binding  in  each  city  respectively,  and  in  the 
following  words — "  I  will  adhere  to  this  convention 
and  truce  sincerely  and  without  fraud."  The  oaths 
shall  be  annually  renewed,  and  the  terms  of  peace 
shall  be  inscribed  on  columns  at  Olympia,  Delphi, 
and  the  Isthmus,  as  well  as  at  Sparta  and  Athens. 

10.  Should  any  matter  have  been  forgotten  in 
the  present  convention,  the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
daemonians may  alter  it  by  mutual  understanding 
and  consent,  without  being  held  to  violate  their 
oaths. 

These  oaths  were  accordingly  exchanged.  They 
were  taken  by  seventeen  principal  Athenians,  and 
as  many  Spartans,  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
countries — on  the  26th  day  of  the  month  Arte- 
misius  at  Sparta,  and  on  the  24th  day  of  Elaphe- 
bolion  at  Athens,  immediately  after  the  urban  Dio- 
nysia  ;  Pleistolas  being  Ephor  eponymus  at  Sparta, 
and  Alkaeus  Archon  eponymus  at  Athens.  Among 
the  Lacedaemonians  swearing,  are  included  the  two 
kings,  Agis  and  Pleistoanax — the  Ephor  Pleistolas 
(and  perhaps  other  Ephors,  but  this  we  do  not 
know) — and  Tellis,  the  father  of  Brasidas.  Among 
the  Athenians  sworn  are  comprised  Nikias,  Laches, 
Agnon,  Lamachus,  and  Demosthenes^ 

Such  was  the  peace  (commonly  known  by  the  The  peace 

-     _  ^   -._.,  .      .  1      1     "I   .         11  is  only  par- 

name  of  the  peace  of  Nikias)  concluded  in  the  be-  tiaiiy  ac 

ginning  of  the  eleventh  spring  of  the  war,  which  thHiiiM 

had  just  lasted  ten  full  years.    Its  conditions  being  ^^^p"^ 

*  Thucyd.  v.  19. 
VOL.  VI.  2  X 
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T***  ^^    put  to  the  vote  at  Sparta  in  the  assembly  o£   depu- 
garians,and  tics  from  the  LacedsBinoDiao  allies,  the  majority 
thians,  all     acceptcd  them  ;  which,  according  to  the  condition 
repudiate  It.  ^^^^pj^^  ^^^  swom  to  by  cvcry  member  of  the  con- 
federacy \  made  it  binding  upon  all.     There    w^is 
indeed  a  special  reserve  allowed  to  any  particular 
state  in  case  of  religious  scruple,  arising  out  of  the 
fear  of  offending  some  of  their   gods  or  heroes. 
Saving  this  reserve,  the  peace  had  been  formally 
acceded  to  by  the  decision  of  the  confederates.   JSut 
it  soon  appeared  how  little  the  vote  of  the  majority 
was  worth,  even  though  enforced  by  the  strong 
pressure  of  Lacedaemon  herself — when  the  more 
powerful  members  were  among  the  dissentient  mi- 
nority. The  Boeotians,  Megarians,  and  Corinthians 
all  refused  to  accept  it. 

The  Corinthians  were  displeased  because  they 
did  not  recover  SoUium  and  Auaktorium  ;  the  Me- 
garians because  they  did  not  regain  Nissea;  the 
Boeotians,  because  they  were  required  to  surrender 
Panaktum.  In  spite  of  the  urgent  solicitations  of 
Sparta,  the  deputies  of  all  these  powerful  states  not 
only  denounced  the  peace  as  unjust,  and  voted 
against  it  in  the  general  assembly  of  allies — but 
refused  to  accept  it  when  the  vote  was  carried,  and 
went  home  to  their  respective  cities  for  instruc- 
tions^ 
B.C.  421.  Such  were  the  conditions,  and  such  the  accom- 

March. 

'  Thucj'd.  V.  17-30.  napa^riiT€orBai  r<  t<^<Tav  (the  Lacedssmoniaus 
said)  avTovi  (the  Corinthians)  rov£  SpKovs  koI  ij^r)  aducctv  m  ov  b€xwTfu 
ras  *A0rjpai€av  trirovbas,  tlprniivov,  Kvpiov  tlvtu  ori  iof  r6  nXrfSos  t&v  £vfi- 
pi^oiv  ■^<l>i(njTM,  fjv  firj  re  B^&v  Ij  fipwov  K^KvyM  §. 

»  Thueyd.  t.  22. 
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panying  circumstances,  of  the  peace  of  Nikias, 
w^hich  terminated,  or  professed  to  terminate,  the 
great  Peloponnesian  war,  after  a  duration  of  ten 
years.  Its  consequences  and  fruits — in  many  re- 
spects such  as  were  not  anticipated  by  either  of 
the  concluding  parties — will  be  seen  in  my  next 
volume. 
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